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Tuesday,  10th  April  1877- 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acta,  to 
inquire  and  report  what  Amendments,  if  any,  are  required  in  order  to  deal  more  effectually 
with  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Floods. 


Monday,  30th  April  1877* 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 

Mr,  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Bichardson-Oardner. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

Mr.  HalL 


Mr.  Watney. 

Colonel  Carington. 

Mr.  Charles  rraed. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Coope. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  Th at  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  19th  June  1877. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  Iffley,  for  inquiry  into  state  of  River  near  Iffley,  be 
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referred  to  the  Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  Tui 
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APPENDIX  -  p.  211 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  on  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Acts,  and  to  inquire  and  report  what  Amendments,  if  any,  are  required  in 
order  to  deal  more  effectually  with  the  Injuries  inflicted  by  Floods  : 

Have  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed 

to  the  following  REPORT:— 

1 .  Your  Committee  report  that  they  have  inquired  into  the  past  and  present 
government  of  the  River  Thames,  and  have  heard  evidence  as  to  its  condition 
and  that  of  the  works  upon  it  above  the  district  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  also  as  to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  floods  during  recent  years. 

2.  The  Thames  Conservancy  was  established  in  1857  by  a  compromise  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  Board  consisted  of  12 
members,  seven  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  two  by  the 
Admiralty,  two  by  the  Trinity  House,  and  one  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  from  Yantlet  Creek  to 
Staines.  This  number  was  raised  in  1864  to  18  members,  by  the  addition  of 
two  elected  by  the  owners  of  ships,  one  by  owners  of  passenger  steamers,  two 
by  owners  of  lighters  and  steam-tugs,  and  one  by  dock  owners  and  wharfingers. 

3.  Prior  to  the  year  1866,  that  part  which  in  contradistinction  to  the  part  of 
the  river  below  Staines  is  termed  the  Upper  River,  was  vested  in  a  very 
numerous  body  of  Commissioners,  all  of  them,  however,  owners  of  property  in 
the  Thames  Valley,  or  official  representatives  of  riparian  towns,  and  therefore 
familiar  with  local  interests.  It  is  further  on  record,  in  the  Report  made 
by  a  Committee  of  your  House  in  1865,  that  "The  river  was  practically 
managed  by  a  Committee  of  15  Commissioners,  chosen  from  five  districts,  into 
which  the  navigation  was  divided,  three  from  each/'  These  Commissioners 
were  wholly  dependent  on  the  proceeds  of  tolls  for  available  funds.  They 
received  for  their  services  no  salaries  or  fees.  In  1843  the  proceeds  of  the  tolls 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  14,000  /.,  but  after  that  period  they  decreased  year  by 
year,  until  in  1865  they  had  fallen  to  3,000/.,  to  the  consequent  increasing 
neglect  of  the  works  requisite  for  maintenance  of  the  river  in  a  proper 
condition  for  navigation.  This  falling  off  in  the  revenues  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was,  in  the  Committee's  Report  already  referred  to,  ascribed  to  the 
diversion  of  traffic  from  the  river  which  had  followed  the  construction  of 
railways.  It  was  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  upper  section  of  the 
Thames  that  in  1865  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  was  instructed  "to  inquire  what  steps  should  be  taken  for 
the  better  management  of  the  Thames  above  Staines,  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  its  navigation,  and  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
depths  and  levels  of  its  waters/'  The  Committee  reported  that  many  locks 
and  weirs  above  Teddington  Lock  were  in  a  ruinous  state ;  that  a  debt  had  been 
incurred  by  the  Commissioners  amounting  to  88,000  /.,  on  which  no  interest  had 
been  paid  since  1863,  and  that  the  tolls  had  dwindled,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
3,000  /.,  through  diversion  of  traffic  by  the  railways  from  the  river.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  Report,  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict.,  c  89  was  passed,  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  vesting  in  the  Conservancy  of  the  River  Thames  the  Conservancy  of  the 
Thames  and  Isis  from  Staines,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  to  Cricklade,  in  the 
County  of  Wilts/'  By  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  five  new  members  were  added 
to  fhe  Board  of  Conservancy,  viz.,  one  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
four  to  be  elected  by  the  old  Commissioners,  making  in  all  23  members ;  and 
these  provisions  are  still  in  force. 
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4.  The  old  Commissioners  were  an  authority  purely  for  navigation  purposes ; 
and  the  Act  of  1 866  conferred  no  powers  on  the  Conservators  other  than  the 
old  Commissioners  had,  except  the  power  of  preventing  the  towns  from  turning 
their  sewage  into  the  river,  or  its  tributaries  for  five  miles  above  their  junction 
with  the  Thames.  With  this  exception  the  Conservators  have  power  over  the 
bed,  and  to  a  limited  extent  over  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  only,  and  these 
solely  for  navigation  purposes.  They  have  no  power  to  execute  works  on  the 
Thames  itself  except  for  navigation,  and  no  power  to  make  new  cuts,  or  other- 
wise to  deal  with  the  adjoining  lands,  except  for  purposes  of  navigation ;  they 
have  no  power  over  any  tributaries  except  the  control  over  the  sewage  above 
referred  to. 

5.  The  Revenue  of  the  Conservators  as  to  the  Upper  River  is  derived — 

1st.  From  tolls  on  traffic  in  merchandise. 

2nd.  From  tolls  on  steamers  and  pleasure  boats. 

3rd.  From  the  rents  paid  by  the  London  Water  Companies  drawing  their 
water  from  the  Thames. 

6.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  chief  traffic  is  between  Staines  and  Oxford,  and 
that  even  on  that  portion  the  tolls  from  traffic  in  merchandise  have  decreased 
notwithstanding  the  restoration  to  a  great  extent  between  Staines  and  Oxford 
of  the  locks  and  other  works  connected  with  navigation  by  the  Conservators. 
The  navigation  above  Oxford  for  merchandise  traffic  has  virtually  ceased,  owing 
to  the  decay  and  removal  of  weirs,  want  of  dredging,  and  the  generally  neglected 
condition  of  the  river;  the  whole  tolls  above  Oxford,  from  merchandise  and 
pleasure-boat  traffic,  having  realised  only  43/.  8$.  per  annum  on  the  average  of 
the  10  years  ending  December  1876. 

7.  Your  Committee,  following  the  analogy  of  other  portions  of  the  river,  where 
there  is  sufficient  water  for  traffic,  and  where  the  works  have  been  restored 
by  the  Conservators,  are  not  hopeful  that,  even  if  the  navigation  works  were 
put  into  good  order,  any  large  traffic  would  spring  up  above  Oxford,  though 
evidence  has  been  given  that  this  part  of  the  river  would  be  used  to  an 
increased  extent  if  it  were  made  navigable ;  however  this  may  be,  your  Committee 
cannot  recommend  that  navigation  on  any  part  of  the  River  Thames  should  be 
abandoned. 

8.  In  1869,  the  Conservators  projected  considerable  works  from  King's  Weir 
to  Sandford,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  These  works  were  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
lowering  of  the  water-level  around  Oxford,  and  the  Conservators  brought  a  Bill 
into  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  tax  the  lands  in  the  riparian  parishes  of  the 
Thames  from  Long  Wittenham  to  Cirencester,  with  a  view  to  provide  funds  for 
carrying  out  these  works,  and  generally  for  doing  works  of  drainage. 

9.  The  Bill  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  taxed,  and  the  Conservators  abandoned  that  part  of  their 
scheme.  This  led  to  an  application  to  Parliament  by  the  owners  of  riparian 
lands  for  powers  of  drainage  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  and  by  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Act,  1871,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  incorporated,  styled 
The  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  with  rating  and  other  large 
powers  over  the  Hiver  Thames  above  Clifton  Hampden,  its  tributaries,  and  the 
adjacent  lands,  and  over  mills  and  water  easements. 

10.  The  powers  over  mills  are  peculiarly  valuable  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  tributaries  where  the  area  of  obstruction  caused  by  the  mills  is 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  discharge  than  on  the  lower  portion.  The 
obstruction  caused  by  mills  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames  appears,  according 
to  the  evidence,  to  be  less  than  had  been  generally  supposed. 

1 1 .  The  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  were  constituted  the  authority 
for  executing  works  for  drainage,  embankment,  and  irrigation  of  lands,  and  for 
control  and  regulation  of  floods,  and  they  have  rating  authority  over  55,000 
acres,  and  a  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  works  over  more  than  80,000  acres ; 
their  power  of  executing  works  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Thames  itself  is 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Conservators,  though,  if  that  consent  be  refused, 
the  Commissioners  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade.     It  does  not  appear  that 
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if  the  Commissioners  executed  works  in  the  Thames  itself  for  the  prevention 
of  floods,  they  would  have  any  control  over  them  after  their  completion  without 
the  consent  of  the  Conservators, 

i2.  The  first  Commissioners  named  in  the  Act  discharged  the  preliminary 
duties  entrusted  to  them  by  obtaining  plans  and  levels  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  territorial  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  dividing  the  area  into  districts ; 
fixing  the  number  of  members  of  district  boards,  and  holding  the  elections  of  the 
first  members  of  those  boards  by  the  ratepayers.  This  work,  and  the  election  of 
the  present  Drainage  Commissioners,  was  completed  in  September  1876, 
whereupon  the  powers  of  the  first  Commissioners  ceased. 

13.  It  appears  that  two  of  the  districts  have  undertaken  works  for  drainage  on 
the  tributaries,  and  that  the  original  Commissioners  during  their  term  of  office 
executed  some  urgent  arterial  works  on  one  of  those  tributaries,  but  no  general 
plan  of  works  has  yet  been  laid  down,  the  elected  Commissioners  having  stayed 
proceedings  pending  the  inquiry  of  your  Committee. 

14.  Below  Long  Wittenham,  no  authority  exists  having  special  powers  for  the 
prevention  of  floods,  or  for  arterial  drainage.  Misapprehension  on  this  point 
has  led  witnesses  to  charge  the  Conservators  with  neglect  in  the  execution  of 
adequate  works  for  the  relief  of  floods. 

15.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  works  executed  by  the  Conser- 
vancy as  far  as  they  have  gone  have  been  effectually  done  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  navigation;  and  that 
they  have  afforded  relief  to  drainage  in  various  parts  of  the  river  by  the  removal 
of  obstructions,  construction  of  tumbling  bays,  and  in  other  ways.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  undertake  works  specially  designed  for  the 
relief  of  floods,  or  for  drainage  of  the  land,  unless  they  had  obtained  not  only 
special  powers  for  that  purpose,  but  also  rating  powers  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

16.  The  evidence  shows  that  great  opposition  would  be  made  both  by  land- 
owners and  towns  to  the  granting  of  rating  powers  to  the  Conservancy  ;  at  any 
rate  without  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  It  appears  therefore 
to  your  Committee  that  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  the  prevention  of  floods 
below  Long  Wittenham  the  proper  course  would  be  for  riparian  owners  and 
occupiers  to  unite  and  obtain  powers  to  establish  an  arterial  drainage  authority* 

17.  The  Conservators  having  a  staff  already  at  work  for  navigation  purposes, 
and  having  expended  lafge  sums  on  this  part  of  the  river,  it  may  be  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  riparian  interests  there  whether  the  above  duties  might  not 
be  advantageously  delegated  to  the  Conservancy  ;  an  adequate  riparian  repre- 
sentation being  provided  on  the  Conservancy  Board.  Some  of  the  weightiest 
objections  held  by  the  landowners  and  others  in  the  district  above  Day's  Lock 
against  the  Conservators  as  an  authority  for  the  prevention  of  floods  do  not 
apply  to  the  riparian  interests  nearer  London. 

1 8.  The  rents  now  paid  by  the  different  Water  Companies  are  as  follows  : 
A  sum  of  1,450  /.  payable  by  five  water  companies  (viz.,  the  Grand  Junction, 
the  West  Middlesex,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  the  Lambeth,  and  the 
Chelsea)  supplying  the  Metropolis  from  the  Thames  under  an  agreement  made 
in  1852,  between  them  and  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  river  between  Teddington  and  Staines.  A  sum  of  5,000  /.  payable 
by  the  same  Water  Companies  under  the  Act  of  1866.  A  sum  of  1,500  /.  (to 
be  raised  in  1881  to  2,000  /.)  payable  by  the  East  London  Water  Company, 
and  a  sum  of  50  /.  payable  by  the  West  Surrey  Water  Company,  making  a  total 
of  8,000  L  (to  be  raised  in  1881  to  8,500  /.)  These  rents  have"  been  imposed  in 
return  for  benefits  received  by  the  water  companies  from  the  maintenance  of 
the  purity  of  the  water  by  the  exclusion  of  pollutions,  the  equalisation  of  the  flow 
of  water,  and  the  insuring  the  summer  supply  by  the  widening  and  deepening 
of  the  reaches  and  other  works.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  these  rents 
are  insufficient  to  remunerate  the  authorities  entrusted  with  these  duties  for  pro- 
perly carrying  them  out,  and  that  they  might  with  fairness  be  increased.  These 
companies  have  power  to  take  110,000,000  gallons  per  day,  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  summer  flow,  and  about  onq-ninth  of  the  average  flow,  and  they  actually 
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do  take  more  than  half  that  quantity.  The  revenues  of  the  Water  Companies 
have  increased  greatly  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  re-valuation  of  pro- 
perty in  the  metropolis,  quite  apart  from  the  increase  of  the  extent  of  the  property 
subject  to  rating;  should  the  rents  payable  by  them  be  increased,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  give  to  the  Water  Companies  some  representation  on  the  Con- 
servancy Board. 

19.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  further  sum  of  6,250  /.  per  annum 
should  be  paid  by  the  five  original  contributory  companies,  making  in  all  14,250  /., 
exclusive  of  the  addition  in  1881.  Of  this  a  sum  of  8,700  Z.  ( being  an  excess  of 
700  I.  above  that  now  received  by  the  Conservators  for  all  purposes),  your  Com- 
mittee think  should  for  the  future  be  applicable  solely  to  navigation  works, 
leaving  the  surplus  of  5,550  /.  to  be  applied  to  works  for  prevention  of  floods, 
purification  of  water,  and  dredging  or  improvement  of  the  reaches,  with  a 
view  to  the  summer  water  supply. 

20.  Your  Committee  recommend  that,  of  this  sum  of  5,550  /.,  550  /.  be  applied 
to  the  river  between  Teddington  and  Staines;  2,500/.  to  the  river  between 
Staines  and  Long  Wittenham ;  and  that  the  remaining  2,500  /.  shall  be  applied 
by  the  flood  authority  for  the  same  purposes  between  Long  Wittenham  and 
Cricklade.  The  500/.  per  annum  accruing  in  1881  should  be  divided  equally 
between  navigation  and  prevention  of  floods. 

2 1 .  It  is  desirable  that  a  good  understanding  should  prevail  between  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  and  the  Conservators,  to  which  end  it  would  be  expedient  that 
the  Commissioners  should  send  two  or  more  representatives  to  the  Conservancy 
Board. 

22.  The  appointment  by  the  Conservators  of  committees  for  local  superinten- 
dence, which  committees  would  naturally  include  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  localties,  would  have  a  similar  tendency.  These  committees  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Conservancy  Board  to  local  wants  and  complaints,  and  would 
often  become  the  channel  of  friendly  communication  between  the  Conservators, 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  and  generally  the  riparian  owners 
and  occupiers.  As  it  appears  that  the  entire  revenue  from  navigation  between 
Staines  and  Cricklade  in  the  year  ending  31st  December  1876  only  amounted 
to  3,909  /.  11  s.  1  d.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  control  of  floods  is  of  paramount 
importance  on  the  Upper  Hiver. 

23.  Your  Committee  consider  it  essential  that  whatever  body  may  at  any  time 
have  authority  over  any  portion  of  the  Thames  for  the- purposes  of  drainage  and 
prevention  of  floods  should  also  have  control  over  the  tributaries  falling  into  it 
for  the  same  purposes  over  such  distance  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

24.  The  evidence  your  Committee  have  taken,  shows  that  but  little  injury  is 
done  by  ordinary  winter  floods ;  but  similar  floods  occurring  in  summers  have 
been  productive  of  much  damage.  Ordinary  floods  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  have  been  augmented  by  eyots,  weeds,  shoals,  and  other  obstructions  on  the 
river.  Besides  the  removal  of  these  obstructions,  evidence  has  been  given  that 
works  can  be  constructed  which,  while  improving  the  navigation,  would 
materially  diminish  floods.  Of  these,  a  cutting  at  Teddington,  estimated  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Conservators  to  cost  less  than  5,000  /.,  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  important.  The  Committee  trust  that,  by  the  construction  of  this 
work,  by  increasing  the  area  of  tumbling  bays,  and  by  additional  dredging,  this 
end  will  be  attained.  It  is  desirable  that  expedition  should  be  used  in  opening 
the  floodgates,  weirs,  &c,  whenever  floods  are  to  be  apprehended. 

25.  In  years  of  extraordinary  floods,  there  is  no  question  that  much  injury  is 
inflicted  on  lands  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  to  a  still  more  serious  extent 
on  buildings,  which  have  in  many  cases,  however,  been  built  within  the  flood 
limits.  At  the  same  time,  Table  No.  1  shows  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
belief,  which  seems  to  be  generallyentertained,  that  exceptional  floods, — which 
bring  down  a  body  of  water  equal  to  from  thirty  to  forty  times  the  ordinary 
summer  flow, — have  been  higher  or  more  frequent  of  late  years  than  they  were 
formerly.  It  appears  from  the  Table,  that  four  great  floods  occurred  in  the 
decade  of  1820-1830,  viz.,  in  the  years  1821,  1823, 1824,  and  1828;  from  that 
time  to  1852,  they  were  less  numerous  and  less  high.     In  the  latter  year  the 
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water  level  at  Staines  exceeded  that  of  the  highest  floods  of  1875,  and  of  the 
winter  of  1876-77  by  three  inches.  Between  1852  and  the  great  floods  of 
1875,  and  of  the  winter  of  1876-77,  no  very  high  floods  occurred, 

26.  In  order  to  prevent  these  floods  from  submerging  adjacent  lands  and  dwel- 
lings throughout  the  Thames  Valley,  works  of  enormous  magnitude  and  cost 
would  be  required ;  and  although  in  some  instances  that  cost  might  be  repaid 
by  the  benefit  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  would  derive  from  their  execu- 
tion, this  would  be  exceptional.  Such  works  therefore,  where  desirable,  should 
be  carried  out  by  individual  or  associated  owners,  or  by  the  local  authorities, 
subject  to  the  consent  and  control  of  the  Arterial  Drainage  Authority,  who 
would  take  care  that  the  works  did  not  prejudicially  affect  adjacent  lands,  or 
interfere  with  the  general  plan  of  drainage. 

27.  Your  Committee,  having  regard  to  the  large  expense  already  incurred  by 
the  Conservators  and  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  in  obtaining 
their  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  for  other  reasons,  recommend  that  any  legislation 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  recommendations  should  be  initiated  and 
carried  through  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


27  July  1877- 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 


Monday,  1th  May  1877. 


Mr.  Coope. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Walter. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Mr.  Charles  Praed. 
Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Coope  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  llth  May  1877. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Samuelson. 


Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  William  J.  Taylor,  Mr.  George  Dines,  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Liddell  (Dean  of  Christ- 
church),  and  Mr.  Thomas  Charlwood,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  14th  May  1877. 

MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

Colonel  Carington. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Charles  Praed. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Watney, 


Mr.  Robert  Hawkins,  Colonel  Har court,  and  the  Reverend  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  were 
severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  8th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  Sth  June  1877. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Hall. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Admiral  Egerton. 
Colonel  Carington. 


Mr.  Charles  Neate,  Mr.  John  Thowle,  Mr.  Robert  Ellelt,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Arkell,  were 
severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  Win  June  1877- 

MEMBERS   PRE8ENT: 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

Colonel  Carington. 


Mr.  Walter. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 


Mr.  William  Bryan  Wood,  Mr.  Robert  Castle,  Mr.  William  D.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  ffVliam 
E.  Saker,  Mr.  William  Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Pullyn,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  \bth  June  1877. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

.Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Admiral  Egerton. 

Mr.  Henry  Darvill,  Mr.  William  Hood,  Mr.  Henry  Day,  Mr.  William  Donaldson,  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Mr.  John  T.  Mills,  Mr.  Walter  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Christopher  Tower, 
and  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  were  severally  examined,  n 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 


Monday,  18th  June  1877- 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Walter^ 

Colonel  Carington. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Sir  John  Hatnkshaw  was  examined. 

Mr.  William  Saker  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  Stephen  Leach  and  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till*Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock, 


Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone; 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
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Friday,  22nd  June  1877- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 


Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Admiral  Egerton. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  c.B.,  was  further  examined. 

Sir  Gilbert  East,  Bart.,  and  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Nicolson,  Bart.,  c.B.,  were  severally 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  25th  June  1877. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Walter. 


Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright 

Admiral  Sir  F.  Nicolson,  Bart.,  c.B.,  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Vansittart,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Wethered,  Captain  Etheridge,  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson, 
and  Lord  Otho  Fiti-Gerald,  were  severally  examined. 
Mr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Hawkins  were  farther  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  29th  June  1877- 

MEMBERS   P&ESJBNT: 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr,  Hall. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 


Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Admiral  Egerton. 

Admiral  Sir  F.  Nicolson,  Bart.,  O.B.,  Mr.  Travers  Faulkiner,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  T 
Hopkins,  were  severally  examined. 

Mr.  jR.  S.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  5.  Leack  were  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  13th  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  13<A  July  1877- 

members  present: 
Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Charles  Praed. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Colonel  Carington. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hall. 


Mr.  Charles  Owen,  Mr.  Thomas  Alden,  Mr.  William  Ludiow,  aad  Mr.  John  Taunton, 
were  severally  examined. 

Admiral  Sir  F.  Aicolson,  Bart.,  O.B.,  and  Mr.  S.  Leach  were  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  20th  July  1877. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter. 
Sir  CharleB  Russell. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Admiral  Egerton. 


Mr.  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Colonel  Carington. 

Mr,  Charles  Praed. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner* 


DRAFT  REPORT,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : 


a 


1.  The  Thames  Conservancy  was  established  in  1857  through  a  compromise  that  was 
effected  between  the  Crown  and  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  the  Board  consisted  of 
12  members,  seven  being  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  two  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, two  by  the  Trinity  House,  and  one  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  from  Yantlet  Creek  to  Staines.  This  number 
was  raised  in  1864  to  18  members,  by  the  addition  of  two  elected  by  the  owners  of  ships, 
one  by  owners  of  passenger  steamers,  two  by  owners  of  lighters  and  steam  tugs,  and  one 
by  dock  owners  and  wharfingers. 

"2.  In  1365,  a  Committee  reported  that  many  of  the  locks  and  weirs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  above  Teddington  Lock  were  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  that  a  debt  had  been 
incurred  by  the  Commissioners  empowered  by  old  Acts  of  Parliament  amounting  to 
88,000  /.,  on  which  no  interest  had  been  paid  since  1863,  and  that  the  tolls  which  in  1843 
had  been  14,000  /.,  had  now  fallen  to  3,000  /.  In  consequence  of  this  Report  the  Board 
was  entrusted  in  1866  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  river  to  Cricklade,  and  five  more 
members  were  added,  viz.,  one  additional,  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  four 
(each  of  whom  are  landowners  in  the  valley)  elected  by  the  old  Commissioners,  and 
making  in  all  23  members,  of  which  the  present  Board  consists,  seven  representing  the 
Corporation,  two  the  Admiralty,  two  the  Trinity  House,  two  the  Board  of  Trade,  two 
the  shipowners,  one  the  steamer  owners,  two  the  lightermen,  one  the  wharfingers,  and  four 
the  old  Commissioners. 

"  3.  With  a  view  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis,  the  Board  was  by  the  same 
Act  empowered  to  take  all  needful  measures  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  water  in  the 
river,  and  to  exclude  all  pollutions.  It  being  held  that  the  five  water  companies  supplying 
the  Metropolis  from  the  Thames  were  benefited  thereby,  as  well  as  by  the  flow  of  water 
being  equalised  through  the  works  carried  out  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation,  it 
was  enacted  that  they  should  each  contribute  a  further  sum  of  1,000  /.,  or  5,000  7.  a  year, 
in  addition  to  their  contributions  under  arrangements  of  1852,  of  the  sum  of  1,450  /.  In 
1867  the  East  London  Water  Company,  taking  its  main  supply  from  the  River  Lee, 
obtained  powers  to  take  a  supplemental  supply  from  the  Thames,  for  which  it  was  to 
contribute  1,000/.  in  1871,  to  be  raised  to  1,500  /.  in  1876,  and  to  2,000/.  in  1881.  To 
these  sums  is  to  be  added  50  L  paid  by  the  West  Surrey  Water  Company,  and  making  a 
total  payment  of  8,000 /.  (^to  be  raised  in  1881  to  8,500/.)  by  the  Companies,  of  which 
1,450  /.  is  applicable  to  the  lower,  and  the  remainder  to  the  upper  river. 

"4.  While  much  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  in  repairs  to  locks  and  weirs,  in  dredging,  and 
in  removing  shoals,  weeds,  and  other  obstructions,  and  while,  as  is  alleged,  in  some 
instances  the  sills  of  the  weirs  have  been  raised  so  as  to  cause  floods,  the  works  carried 
out  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  would  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  executed  well 
and  judiciously  as  far  as  their  funds  would  admit. 

"5.  The  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  were  empowered,  in  1871,  to  carry 
out  drainage  works  from  Clifton  Hampden,  upwards,  to  Cricklade,  and  to  levy  rates  on 
all  lands  along  the  banks,  which  should  be  in  height  up  to  five  feet  above  the  flood  marks. 
The  district  liable  to  rates  has  been  defined  by  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  plan 
made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  for  the  purpose ;  and,  further,  the  valley  has  been 
divided  into  districts,  and  local  boards  have  been  appointed,  but  as  yet  no  drainage  works 
have  been  carried  out,  nor  plans  prepared.  They  allege,  that  the  Conservators  being 
more  concerned  with  the  lower  and  more  important  part  of  the  river,  holding  their 
meetings  in  London,  have  little  or  no  interest  in  common  with  them  in  the  upper  part ;  and 
also,  that  their  expenditure  in  maintaining  the  works  of  that  part  has  not  been  at  all 
commensurate  with  their  receipts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  owners  of  property  in  the  upper 
part  are  insufficiently  represented,  as  at  present  they  have  only  four  representatives  on  a 
board  consisting  of  23  members.  On  the  point  of  outlay,  however,  the  Report  of  the 
Conservancy  of  17th  February  1877  would  show  that  while  the  receipts  for  the  upper 
part  for  the  last  10  years  have  been  about  100,000  /.  that  the  expenditure  has  been  fully 
equal  to  that  amount  during  the  same  period. 
367.  b  a  "6.  During 
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"  6.  During  the  present  century  there  have  been  but  four  unusually  high  tides, 
occurring  in  1821  (the  highest),  in  1852,  in  1875,  and  at  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
their  respective  heights  above  the  flood  mark  at  Staines  (which  is  40  feet  above  Trinity 
high  water-mark  at  Teddington  Lock)  being  7  feet,  6  feet,  5  feet  8  inches,  and  5  feet 
9  inches.  Less  severe  floods  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  though  the  pastures 
in  several  instances  have  been  benefited,  the  arable  land,  houses,  and  cottages  within 
their  influence  have  sustained  serious  injury ;  much  inconvenience,  and  some  sickness,  has 
been  caused,  and  the  water  has  been  rendered  thick  and  turbid  by  the  soil  and  manure 
being  washed  into  it,  and  by  the  sewage  on  irrigation  farms,  as  at  Reading,  being  in  high 
floods  partially  brought  into  the  river.  The  floods  have  been  augmented  by  the  increase 
in  land  drainage,  by  obstructions  being  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  by  such  structures  as  the 
bridges  erected  at  Sonning  and  Maidenhead. 

"  7.  In  order  to  keep  the  high  floods  under  control,  it  has  been  suggested  that  embank- 
ments be  formed  on  either  side  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  making  a  channel 
sufficiently  wide  to  carry  off  the  flood  waters.  As  much  of  the  water  comes  from  the 
high  grounds,  and  would  be  shut  out  by  this  arrangement;  as  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  the 
valley  is  of  a  porous  nature,  through  which  the  water  would  percolate  to  the  outside  of 
the  embankment ;  and  as  the  outlay  for  such  a  work  would  manifestly  be  very  serious, 
and  such  as  would  raise  much  opposition  from  ratepayers  liable  for  it,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
carry  out  this  scheme.  While  the  ordinary  summer  flow  of  the  river  is  about  400  millions 
of  gallons  a  day,  in  a  high  flood  it  is  estimated  that  it  may  be  at  least  sixty  times  that 
amount,  forming  such  a  volume  of  water  as  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  control. 
But  moderate  floods  may  be  kept  in  check  by  removing  obstructions,  straightening  bends, 
forming  new  channels,  deepening  the  bend  by  dredging,  and  by  increasing  the  number 
and  capacity  of  the  tumbling  bays  ;  and  these  works  can  be  carried  out  at  no  very  great 
expenditure,  while  by  their  means  the  navigation  would  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

"  8.  While  the  navigation  of  the  tidal  part  of  the  river  is  remunerative,  the  financial 
position  of  that  part  above  Teddington,  taken  over  by  the  Conservators  in  1866,  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  income  arising  from  tolls  is  not  on  the  increase,  and  is  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expense  of  lock-keepers  and  repairs ;  and  while  many 
works  are  still  delayed  through  want  of  funds,  a  debt  has  been  incurred  to  the  Public 
Loan  Commissioners  of  40,000/.  (of  which  6,000/.  has  been  repaid),  and  a  further  sum, 
approaching  to  11,000/.,  has  been  advanced  by  the  Conservancy  from  the  funds  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  making  a  deficit  of  about  45,000/. 

"  9.  It  is  essential  that  further  funds  should  be  supplied,  in  order  that  the  floods  should 
be  controlled,  and  the  navigation  maintained.  The  question  of  rating  property  in  the 
valley  for  this  purpose  involves  so  many  difficulties  (as  has  just  been  exemplified  in  the 
metropolis),  and  would  meet  with  so  much  opposition,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  adopt  this 
measure  unless  other  resources  fail.  It  is  advisable  that  the  tariff  for  pleasure-boats,  and 
especially  for  steam  launches,  be  raised  ;  but  the  funds  from  this  source  by  themselves 
would  be  altogether  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

"  10.  As  regards  the  payments  of  the  five  Water  Companies  taking  their  supply  from 
the  Thames,  they  were  entitled  in  1866,  on  payment  of  1,000  /.  a  year  each,  to  draw  to  the 
extent  of  20,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  following  year  the  East  London  Water  Company 
was  entitled  to  draw  10,000,000  gallons  daily,  the  payment  now  being  1,500/.,  to  be  in- 
creased in  1881  to  2,000  /.  a  year.  By  the  Act  of  1868  the  New  River  Company  and  the 
East  London  Water  Company  were  required  to  contribute  between  them  5,000  /.  a  year 
to  the  Lee  Conservancy  for  the  water  abstracted  from  that  river,  the  only  limit  in 
quantity  being  that  the  navigation  were  not  affected  thereby,  and  each  Company  was 
entitled  to  two  representatives  on  the  Conservancy.  Recent  legislation  would  thus  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  higher  scale  of  payment  should  be  required  of  the  Water  Companies ; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  that  the  five  Com- 
panies, taking  a  maximum  of  20,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  should  contribute  the  further 
sum  of  1,000  /.  each,  to  be  applied  by  the  Conservancy  in  mitigation  of  the  floods  in 
the  Upper  River.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  1869,  with  a  view  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply,  suggested  the 
necessity  of  storing  the  flood  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  it  now  appears  expedient  that 
large  impounding  reservoirs  be  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  for  storing  the 
flood  waters,  which,  though  tending  only  in  a  slight  degree  to  mitigate  floods,  would 
prove  of  ureat  advantage  to  the  future  supply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis. 

"11.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  one  paramount  authority  having  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  river,  as  well  as  full  control  over  the  weirs  and  the  tackle  of  the  mills  on 
its  tributaries,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Thames  Conservancy,  possessing  the  necessary 
staff  and  machinery,  added  to  the  experience  of  many  years  of  management,  should  be 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  with  incveased  powers,  especially  as  to  miti- 
gating floods,  controlling  the  bonks,  and  upholding  the  towing-paths.  The  Drainage 
Commissioners  should  carry  out  their  works  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  and  in  case  of  a  conflict  of  authority,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  decide. 
But  with  extended  powers  it  is  necessary  that  the  Conservancy  be  more  representative 
in  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  its  members  be  not  incon- 
veniently increased.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1863  recommended  that  the 
members  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  London  should  not  be  less  than  three.  Re- 
garding the  comprehensive  duties  that  would  devolve  on  the  Conservancy,  and  its 
enlarged   sphere  of  action,  together  with  the  interests  involved  of  the  upper  part  of 
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the  river,  it  is  expedient  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation  be  limited  to  three, 
and  that  there  be  added  to  the  Board  representatives  of  Oxford  University,  Eton 
College,  the  Corporations  of  Oxford,  Reading,  Windsor,  and  Kingston,  the  sanitary 
authority  of  Staines,  with  one  additional  member  (a  landowner  in  the  valley)  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  old  Commissioners,  and  two  to  be  nominated  by  the  five  Water  Companies, 
thus  constituting  a  Board  of  twenty-nine  members  to  superintend  the  navigation,  to 
uphold  and  improve  ths  purity  of  the  water  for  the  metropolis,  and  specially  to  under- 
take the  mitigation  of  floods." 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  26th  July  1877. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Coope  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Samuelson. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 


Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Watney. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Your  Committee  report  that  they  have  inquired  into  the  past  and  present  govern- 
ment of  the  River  Thames  from  Staines  upwards,  and  have  heard  evidence  as  to  its 
condition  and  that  of  the  works  upon  it. 

"2.  They  find  that,  prior  to  the  year  1866,  that  part  which  in  contradistinction  to  the 
part  of  the  river  below  Staines  is  termed  the  Upper  River,  was  vested  in  a  very  numerous 
body  of  Commissioners,  all  of  them,  however,  owners  of  property  in  the  Thames  Valley, 
or  official  representatives  of  riparian  towns,  and  therefore  familiar  with  local  interests. 
It  is  further  on  record,  in  the  Report  made  by  a  Committee  of  your  House  in  1865,  that 
'  The  river  was  practically  managed  by  a  Committee  of  15  Commissioners,  chosen  from 
five  districts,  into  which  the  navigation  was  divided,  three  from  each.'  These  Commis- 
missioners  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  proceeds  of  tolls  for  available  funds.  They 
received  for  their  services  no  salaries  or  fees.  In  1843  the  proceeds  of  the  tolls  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  14,000  /.,  but  after  that  period  they  decreased  year  by  year,  until  in  1865 
they  had  fallen  to  3,000  /.,  to  the  consequent  increasing  neglect  of  the  works  requisite 
for  maintenance  of  the  river  in  a  proper  condition  for  navigation.  This  falling  off  in  the 
revenues  of  the  Commissioners  was,  in  the  Committee's  Report  already  referred  to, 
ascribed  to  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  river  which  had  followed  the  construction  of 
railways.  It  was  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  upper  section  of  the  Thames  that  in  1865 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  was  instructed  ( to  inquire 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  better  management  of  the  Thames  above  Staines,  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  its  navigation,  and  to  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  depths  and  levels  of  its  waters.'  This  Committee  reported  that  many  locks 
and  weirs  above  Teddington  Lock  were  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  that  a  debt  had  been  incurred 
by  the  Commissioners,  amounting  to  88,000  /.,  on  which  no  interest  had  been  paid  since 
1863,  and  that  the  tolls  had  dwindled  down  to  3,000  /.,  through  diversion  of  traffic  by  the 
railways  from  the  river.  In  consequence  of  this  Report,  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict.,  c.  89, 
was  passed,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  vesting  in  the  Conservancy  of  the  River  Thames  the 
Conservancy  of  the  Thames  and  Isis  from  Staines,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  to  Crick- 
lade,  in  the  County  of  Wilts.'  By  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  five  new  members  were 
added  to  the  Board  of  Conservancy,  viz.,  one  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  four 
to  be  elected  by  the  old  Commissioners,  making  in  all  23  members ;  and  these  provisions 
are  still  in  force.  The  present  Board  therefore  consists  of  seven  members  representing 
the  Corporation  of  London  ;  two  the  Admiralty  ;  two  the  Trinity  House ;  two  the  Board 
of  Trade;  two  the  shipowners;  one  the  steamers;  two  the  lighters;  one  the  wharfingers, 
and  four  the  old  Commissioners. 

'fc  3.  The  old  Commissioners  above  mentioned  were  an  authority  purely  for  navigation 
purposes ;  and  the  Act  of  1866  conferred  no  powers  on  the  Conservators  other  than  the 
old  Commissioners  had,  except  the  power  of  preventing  the  towns  from  turning  their 
sewage  into  the  river  or  its  •tributaries. 

"  4.  With  this  exception  the  Conservators  have  power  over  the  beds  and  banks  of  the 
River  Thames  only,  and  these  solely  for  navigation  purposes. 
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"5.  They  have  no  powers  to  execute  works  on  the  Thames  itself  except  for  navigation, 
and  no  powers  of  making  new  cuts,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  the  adjoining  lands,  except 
for  purposes  of  navigation ;  they  have  no  power  over  any  tributaries  except  a  control  over 
the  turning  of  sewage  into  them  for  five  miles  from  their  junction  with  the  river. 

"  6.  At  the  time  of  transfer  of  the  Upper  River  to  the  Conservators,  certain  rents 
which  will  be  after  mentioned,  were  made  payable  to  them  by  the  London  Water 
Companies,  in  addition  to  those  previously  contracted  to  be  paid  under  an  arrangement 
made  in  1852. 

"  7.  It  is  stated  in  evidence  that  the  Act  of  1866,  and  the  arrangements  on  which  it 
was  based,  took  the  landowners  and  towns  by  surprise,  and  that  had  they  been  aware  of 
the  whole  of  the  facts,  especially  of  the  proposed  subsidy  from  the  Water  Companies,  the 
Bill  would'  have  been  opposed  in  Parliament.  It  appears  that  the  usual  Parliamentary 
notices  by  advertisement  were  given,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notices  were  served 
on  the  owners  of  property  to  be  affected  by  it,  nor  on  the  old  Thames  Commissioners,  or 
any  of  their  officers. 

"  8.  The  Revenue  of  the  Conservators  as  to  the  Upper  River  is  derived — 
"  1st.  From  tolls  on  traffic  in  merchandise. 
"  2nd.  From  tolls  on  steamers  and  pleasure  boats. 

"  3rd.  From  the  rents  paid  by  the  London  Water  Companies  drawing  their  water 
from  the  Thames. 

"  The  evidence  shows  that  the  chief  traffic  is  between  Staines  and  Oxford,  and  that  even 
on  that  portion  the  tolls  from  traffic  in  merchandise  has  decreased  notwithstanding  the 
restoration  to  a  great  extent  between  Staines  and  Oxford  of  the  locks  and  other  works 
connected  with  navigation  by  the  Conservators. 

"  9.  The  navigation  above  Oxford  for  merchandise  traffic  has  virtually  ceased,  owing 
to  the  decay  and  removal  of  weirs,  want  of  dredging,  and  the  generally  neglected  condi- 
tion of  the  river;  the  whole  tolls  from  merchandise  and  pleasure-boat  traffic  having 
realised,  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford,  only  43/.  8  s.  per  annum  on  the  average  of  the  10  years 
ending  December  1876. 

"  10.  Your  Committee,  following  the  analogy  of  other  portions  of  the  river,  where  there 
is  sufficient  water  for  traffic,  and  where  the  works  have  been  restored  by  the  Conservators, 
are  not  hopeful  that,  even  if  the  navigation  works  were  put  into  good  order,  any  large 
traffic  would  spring  up  above  Oxford,  though  evidence  has  been  given  that  this  part  of  the 
river  would  be  used  to  an  increased  extent  if  it  were  made  navigable  ;  however  this' may 
be,  your  Committee  cannot  recommend  that  navigation  on  any  part  of  the  River  Thames 
should  be  abandoned. 

"  11.  Evidence  has  been  given  that,  on  some  parts  of  the  river  below  Abingdon,  some 
relief  has  been  afforded  to  drainage  by  removal  of  obstructions  by  the  Conservators. 

"12.  In  1869,  the  Conservators  projected  considerable  works  from  King's  Weir  to 
Sandford,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 

"  13.  These  works  were  chiefly  aimed  at  the  lowering  of  the  water-level  around  Oxford, 
and  the  Conservators  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  tax  the  lands  in 
the  riparian  parishes  of  the  Thames  from  Long  Wittenham  to  Cirencester,  with  a  view 
to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out  these  works,  and  generally  for  doing  works  of 
drainage. 

"  14.  The  Bill  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands 
proposed  to  be  taxed,  and  the  Conservators  abandoned  that  part  of  their  scheme. 

"  15.  This  led  to  an  application  to  Parliament  by  the  owners  of  riparian  lands  on  that 
part  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  for  powers  of  drainage  on#a  comprehensive  scale, 
and  by  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Act,  1871,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  incor- 
porated, styled  The  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  with  rating  and  other  large 
powers  over  the  River  Thames,  its  tributaries,  and  the  adjacent  lands,  and  over  mills  and 
water  easements. 

"  16.  This  body  was  specially  constituted  '  The  authority  for  executing  works  for 
control  and  regulation  of  noods,  for  drainage,  embankment,  and  irrigation  or  lands,'  and 
they  have  rating  authority  over  55,000  acres,  and  a  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  works 
over  more  than  80,000  acres. 

"  17.  Their  power  of  executing  works  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Thames  itself 
is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Conservators,  though,  if  that  consent  be  refused,  the 
Commissioners  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  18.  It  does  not  appear  that  if  the  Commissioners  executed  works  in  the  Thames 
itself  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  they  would  have  any  control  over  them  after  their 
completion  without  the  consent  of  the  Conservators. 

"19.  The  first  Commissioners  named  in  the  Act  discharged  the  preliminary  duties 
entrusted  to  them  by  obtaining  surveys  and  plans  and  levels ;  ascertaining  the  territorial 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction;  dividing  the  area  into  districts;  fixing  the  number  of 
members  of  district  boards,  and  holding  the  elections  of  the  first  members  of  those 
boards  by  the  ratepayers.  This  work,  and  the  election  of  the  present  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, was  completed  in  September  1876,  whereupon  the  powers  of  the  first  Commis- 
sioners ceased. 

"  20.  It  appears  that  two  of  the  districts  have  undertaken  works  for  drainage  on  the 
tributaries,  and  that  the  Commissioners  have  also  executed  some  urgent  arterial  works  on 
one  of  those  tributaries,  but  no  general  plan  of  works  has  yet  been  laid  down,  the  Com- 
missioners having  staved  proceedings  pending  the  inquiry  of  your  Committee. 
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21.  Below  Long  Wittenham,  no  authority  exists  having  powers  for  the  prevention  of 
floods,  or  for  arterial  drainage. 

"  22.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  witnesses  that  the  Conservators  have  not  executed 
adequate  works  for  the  relief  of  floods. 

"  23.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  works  executed  by  the  Conservancy  as 
far  as  they  have  gone  have  been  effectually  done  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  navigation.  It  could  not  be  expected  of  them  that 
they  should  execute  works  specially  designed  for  the  relief  of  floods,  or  for  drainage  of 
the  land,  unless  they  obtained  not  only  special  powers  for  that  purpose,  but  also  rating 
powers  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

"  24.  Tne  evidence  is  strong  that  great  opposition  would  be  made  both  by  landowners 
and  towns  to  the  granting  of  rating  powers  to  the  Conservancy ;  at  any  rate  without  a 
very  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 

"  25.  It  appears  therefore  to  your  Committee  that  for  the  prevention  of  floods  below 
Long  Wittenham  the  proper  course  would  be  for  riparian  owners  and  occupiers  to  unite 
and  obtain  powers' to  establish  an  arterial  drainage  authority. 

"  26.  The  Conservators  having  a  staff  already  at  work  for  navigation  purposes,  and 
having  expended  large  sums  on  this  part  of  the  river,  it  may  be  worth  the  consideration 
of  the  riparian  interests  there  whether  »uch  duties  might  not  be  advantageously  delegated 
to  the  Conservancy ;  an  adequate  riparian  representation  being  provided  on  the  Con- 
servancy Board.  Some  of  the  weightiest  objections  held  by  the  landowner  and  others 
in  the  district  above  Day's  Lock  against  the  Conservators  as  an  authority  for  the  pre- 
vention of  floods  do  not  apply  to  the  riparian  interests  nearer  London. 

"  27.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  rents  now  payable  by  the  Water 
Companies  are  insufficient,  and  that  they  might  with  fairness  be  increased.  These 
companies  have  power  to  take  110,000  000  gallons  per  day,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
summer  flow,  and  about  one-ninth  of  the  average  flow,  and  they  actually  do  take  more 
than  half  that  quantity. 

"  28.  The  revenues  of  the  Water  Companies  have  increased  greatly  of  late  years  in 
consequence  of  the  re-valuation  of  property  in  the  Metropolis,  quite  apart  from  the 
increase  of  the  extent  of  the  property  subject  to  rating. 

"  29.  There  is  now  paid  by  the  Water  Companies,  under  an  agreement  made  in  1852, 
the  sum  of  1,450/.  per  annum,  which  is  applied  to  the  river  between  Staines  and  Ted- 
dington,  and  under  the  Act  of  1866  the  sum  of  6,550/.  per  annum,  which  is  applied  to 
the  river  between  Staines  and  Cricklade.  In  1881  the  latter  sum  will  be  increased  by 
500  /.  per  annum. 

"  30.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  further  sum  of  5,550  /.  per  annum  should 
be  paid  by  the  contributory  companies,  making  in  all  13,550/.  exclusive  of  the  addition 
in  1881.  Of  this  a  sum  of  8,000  /.  (equal  to  that  now  received  by  the  Conservators  for 
all  purposes),  your  Committee  think  should  for  the  future  be  applicable  solely  to 
navigation  works,  leaving  the  surplus  of  5,550  /.  to  be  applied  ■  to  works  for  prevention  of 
floods,  purification  of  water,  and  dredging  or  improvement  of  the  reaches,  with  a  view  to 
the  summer  water  supply. 

"31.  Your  Committee  recommend  that,  of  this  sum  of  5,550/.,  550/.  be  allocated  to 
the  river  between  Staines  and  Teddington,  in  addition  to  the  1,450  L  now  applicable  to 
that  section  ;  2,500  /.  to  the  river  between  Staines  and  Day's  Lock  ;  and  that  tne  remain- 
ing 2,500  /.  should  be  paid  to  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  to  be  applied 
by  them  for  the  same  purposes  between  Day's  Lock  and  Cricklade.  The  500  /.  per 
annum  accruing  in  1881  should  be  divided  equally  between  navigation  and  prevention  of 
floods. 

"  32.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  high-water  level  has  been  raised  at  the  weirs 
in  different  parts  of  the  river;  among  other  distinct  allegations  your  Committee  would 
point  to  those  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  I)odd  as  to  the  weir  newly  constructed  bv  the  Con- 
servators at  Windsor  (No.  5,  page  27,  Q.  1641,  et  sea.);  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Travers 
Falkiner  (No.  9,  page  37,  Q.  3182) ;  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hawkins  (No.  9,  page  44,  Q.  3246), 
as  to  Abingdon  Weir;  and  of  Captain  Mostyn  Owen  (No.  10,  pages  1  to  15),  Mr.  Alden 
(No.  10,  pages  17  to  20),  Mr.  Ludlow  (No.  10,  pages  20  to  21],  as  to  Iffley  and  Weirs 
Mill  Weirs,  where  it  is  alleged  that  the  sills  have  Tbeen  so  raised  in  order  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  barge  steamer  navigation,  the  bed  of  the  river  having  become 
silted  up  so  as  not  to  give  sufficient  depth  at  the  ancient  high-water  level.  Mr.  Leach,  the 
officer  of  the  Conservancy  (No.  8,  page  38),  denies  that  any  such  raising  has  taken 
place. 

"  33."  Your  Committee  are  unable  to  decide  the  point,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  above  the  stone 
silk  of  certain  weirs  balks  of  timber  are  inserted,  that  these  balks  raise  the  water  level, 
-and' that  dredging  has  not  been  done  in  the  upper  section  of  the  river  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  It  Appears  in  evidenee  (Mr.  Leach,  iJo.  6,  page  14,  Q.  1901)  that  the  Conser 
vators  were  advised  by  Mr.  Beardmore  and  himself  in  1866  to  spend  29,000  L  in  dredging. 
Their  accounts  show  that  they  have  not  spent  more  than  3,000  /.  for  this  purpose. 

"  34.  It  is  desirable  that  a  good  understanding  should  prevail  between  the  authorities 
for  the  prevention  of  floods  and  the  Conservators,  to  which  end  it  would  be  expedient 
that  the  .Commissioners  should  send  two  or  more  representatives  to  the  Conservancy. 

'•  35.  The  appointment  by  the  Conservators  of  committees  for  local  superintendence, 

which  committees  would  naturally  include  those  best  acquainted  with  the  localities,  would 

have  a  similar  tendency.     These  committees  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Conservancy 

367.  b 4  Board 
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Board  to  local  wants  and  complaints,  and  would  often  become  the  channel  of  friendly 
communication  between  the  Conservators  and  the  flood  authority.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies  were  not  secured  by  some  such  means,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  what  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  the  Upper  Rive!1  the  less  important 
interest,  viz.,  the  navigation,  should  give  way  to  the  more  important,  viz.,  the  prevention 
of  floods. 

"  36.  Your  Committee  consider  it  essential  that  whatever  body  may  at  any  time  have 
authority  over  any  portion  of  the  Thames  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  prevention  of 
floods,  should  also  have  control  over  the  tributaries  falling  into  it  for  the  same  purposes 
over  such  distance  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

"  37.  In  the  foregoing  part  of  the  Report,  your  Committee  have  referred  only  to 
works  for  carrying  off  the  ordinary  rainfall.  But  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that 
exceptional  floods  bring  down  a  body  of  water  equal  to  from  30  to  40  times  the  ordinary 
summer  flow. 

"  38.  In  order  to  prevent  these  floods  from  submerging  adjacent  lands  and  dwellings 
throughout  the  Thames  Valley,  embankments  of  enormous  magnitude  and  cost  would 
be  required ;  and  although  in  some  instances  that  cost  might  be  repaid  by  the  benefit 
which  the  owners  and  occupiers  would  derive  from  their  execution,  this  would  be 
exceptional. 

••  39.  Such  works  therefore,  where  desirable,  should  be  carried  out  by  individual  or 
associated  owners,  or  by  the  local  authorities,  subject  to  the  consent  and  control  of  the 
Arterial  Drainage  Authority,  who  would  take  care  that  the  works  did  not  prejudicially 
affect  adjacent  lands,  or  interfere  with  the  general  plan  of  drainage. 

€t  40.  Your  Committee,  considering  the  large  cost  already  incurred  by  the  Conservators 
and  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  in  obtaining  their  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  for  other  reasons,  recommend  that  any  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these 
recommendations  should  be  initiated  and  carried  through  by  the  Local  Government  Board." 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man be  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  paragraph. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave 
out  the  words,  "  The  Chairman,"  in  order  to  insert  the  word  "  Mr.  Samuelson" — (Mr. 
Samuelson) — instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words  "  The  Chairman  "  stand  part  of 
the  Question, — put,  and  negatived. 

Words  inserted. — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by 
paragraph. 

Paragraph  1,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

A  new  paragraph  inserted. 

Paragraphs  2-5,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  6  and  7,  postponed. 

Paragraph  8,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  10,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  11,  postponed. 

Paragraphs  12-14,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  15,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  new  paragraph  inserted. 

Paragraph  16,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  17  and  18,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  19-21,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  22,  disagreed  to. 

Paragraphs  23-25,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  26,  amended. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"  Board"  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph — (Mr.  Watney). — Question  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  6. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 


Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Charles  Praed. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Friday,  llM  May  1877. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Willi&m  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Coope 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 


Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Watney. 


OCTAVIUS  EDWARD  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  John  Taylor,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chair 


man. 


1.  I  believe  you  reside  at  Staines? — Yes,  I  am 
Secretary  to  the  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  also  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Thames 
Floods  Prevention  Association. 

2.  Have  you  paid  great  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  floods  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  ? — 
I  have.  I  was  the  first  to  bring  the  matter 
before  our  local  board,  and  they  adopted  it 

3.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  many 
parties  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames  ? — Yes ; 
almost  with  the  whole  of  the  valley,  I  think, 
and  with  the  various  local  boards  and  public 
bodies. 

4.  As  well  as  local  boards  as  the  riparian 
owners  ? — Yes,  both  of  them,  more  particularly 
the  local  authorities,  the  vestries,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  urban  authorities. 

5.  And  you  have  had,  I  presume,  yourself  a 
personal  experience  of  loss  through  floods  ? — A 
very  bitter  one.  I  am  leaving  my  house  now  in 
consequence,  in  which  I  have  been  for  14  years. 
My  dining-room  has  been  under  water  for  two 
years  following,  and  I  am  leaving  Staines  entirely 
upon  that  account,  and  several  others  have  done 
so.  My  opposite  neighbour,  Mr.  Rixon,  a  soli- 
citor, has  done  the  same.  I  could  have  floated 
a  child's  boat  in  my  dining-room  in  January  last. 

6.  Do  you  consider,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
that  the  floods  are  objectionable? — No  doubt.  It  is 
a  very  porous  gravelly  soil  in  the  Thames  Valley, 
particularly  at  Staines,  and  in  our  neighbourhood 
we  are  obliged  to  use  cesspools  almost  entirely, 
which,  of  course,  are .  contaminating  the  wells  in 
consequence  of  these  floods ;  my  own  well,  I  have 
not  used  a  drop  of  water  from  it  for  drinking 
these  five  years,  it  was  so  bad  ;  we  have  to  send  to 
the  brewery  for  every  dropof  water  we  drink,  and 
also  for  our  own  men.     We  employ  upwards  of 

0.114. 


Chairman — continued. 
250  men,  and  we  send  every  morning  for  water  to 
the  brewery  for  them  to  drink.     If  it  would  assist 
the  Committee  at  all,  I  have  prepared  my  sugges- 
tions under  various  heads. 

7.  As  regards  the  disadvantage,  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  are  you  able  to  give  any 
evidence  upon  that  point  ? — With  regard  to 
Staines  and  Wyrardisbury,  and  all  the  way,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  Windsor,  particularly  all  about 
Horton  and  Wyrardisbury,  the  whole  of  the  land 
was  one  sheet  of  water.  There  are  very  faithful 
views  of  it  in  this  book  before  me,  published  by 
Mr.  Palmer;  he  has  borrowed  several  of  the 
illustrations  from  the  "  Illustrated  London  News  " 
and  '•*  Graphic."  On  page  30  there  is  a  view  from 
Windsor  Castle,  and  it  was  one  sheet  of  water  all 
the  way  from  Windsor  to  Staines,  more  or  less. 
Eton  College  is  also  shown  on  page  23  of  the 
same  book,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
that  district 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  those  floods  have 
increased  of  late  years  or  diminished  ? — 1  have 
here  a  return  of  every  high  flood  from  1821, 
taken  by  two  different  persons  both  living  now, 
viz.,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Holgate.  They  could 
give  the  Committee  evidence,  but  they  have 
handed  it  to  me. 

9.  Can  you  yourself  certify  to  the  correctness 
of  those  figures? — Not  so  far  back  as  1821,  but 
I  can  for  the  last  14  years.  The  first  set  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Curtis,  a  surgeon,  of  Staines,  one 
of  the  very  oldest  inhabitants.  The  Thames 
rises,  he  says,  376  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  the  flood  mark  that  he  has  taken  out  here  is 
taken  from  the  flood  in  1821,  which  was  40  feet 
above  Trinity  high  water  mark  at  Teddington 
Weir.  In  1821,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the 
height  of  the  flood  was  7  ft. ;  in  1823,  6  ft.  9  in. ; 
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Chairman  — continued. 

in  1824,  5  ft.  9  in.;  in  1828,  5  ft.  8  in.;  in  1831, 
o  ft.  10  in.;  in  1841,  5  ft.  7  in. ;  in  1848,  4  ft. 
10  in. ;  in  1851,  3  ft. ;  in  1852,  6  ft. ;  in  1854, 
3  ft.  6  in. ;  in  1856,  2  ft  9  in. ;  in  1859.  3  ft.; 
in  1860,  3  ft.  10  in. ;  in  1861,  3  ft.  11  in.;  in 
1862,  in  April,  the  same;  in  May  it  had 
subsided  to  2  ft.  8  in.;  in  1866,  on  the  17th 
January,  it  was  4  ft.  3  in.  I  believe  either  at 
Christmas  1865,  or  in  January  1866,  we  had  a 
tremendous  fall  of  snow;  it  was  so  heavy  that 
the  weight  of  the  snow  upon  our  roof,  which 
covered  three  rooms,  like  the  Brompton  boilers, 
caused  the  whole  roof  to  fall  in.  We  dread  a 
flood  more  after  a  quick  thaw  from  snow  than  we 
do  from  rain ;  it  comes  so  rapidly  just  like  the 
Thames  tidal  floods.  In  February  1866,  it  was 
3ft.  11  in. ;  in  1867,4ft.  4  in. ;  in  1868,  3ft.  4in. ; 
in  January  and  in  December  the  same  year,  3  ft. 
3in. ;  in  1869, 4ft.,  and  in  1872, 4ft. ;  in  1873-4ft, 
unfortunately,  neither  Mr.  Curtis  nor  Mr.  Hol- 

fate  took  a  register  of  the  flood,  but  it  was  very 
i<jh  indeed  that  season.  There  was  another  deep 
fall  of  snow  about  Christmas-day,  and  that  flood  did 
not  go  away  until  January.  It  was  3  ft.  2  in.  on 
the  27th  of  January  1875;  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 5  ft  8  in. ;  in  December  1876,  4  ft.  8  in. ;  and 
in  January  of  the  present  year,  5  ft.  9  in.  Mr. 
Holgate  did  not  take  so  many  years,  but  they 
correspond  with  Mr.  Curtis's  in  same  times  J  of  an 
inch,  or  £  of  an  inch,  and  so  forth.  I  think  the 
Thames  Conservancy  say  in  their  report  that  they 
have  only  had  four  floods  since  1821.  If  you  look 
at  this  there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  very  high 
floods,  and  every  one  of  those  floods  that  I  have 
read  to  you  were  disastrous,  more  or  less,  to 
certain  property,  houses  as  well  as  land. 

10.  And  this  year  there  have  been  two  floods  ? 
—December  1876  and  January  1877. 

11.  And  again  in  March? — That  was  nothing 
very  particular ;  we  got  over  that  very  easily.  In 
all  those  floods  that  I  have  read  to  you  many 
streets,  many  cottages,  and  many  cellars  in  Staines, 
which  are  very  few,  because  of  the  flood,  were 
under  water,  everything  floating  about.  I  saw  a 
gentleman  last  night,  Mr.  Harris,  the  brewer, 
and  he  told  me  that  they  had  spent  300/.  in  re- 
pairing the  damages  from  floods,  and  this  last 
year  it  cost  the  Linoleum  Company  upwards  of 
450  /.,  and  that  was  more  for  prevention  than  cure. 
If  we  had  not  done  it,  the  loss  would  have  been 
some  thousands  to  us;  but  last  year  our  loss 
amounted  to  nearly  300  /. 

Mr.  Walter. 

12.  Would  you  state  at  about  what  height  you 
consider  a  flood  to  be  serious  ? — I  observe  that 
they  range  from  four  feet  to  six  feet.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  of  very  serious  consequence  to  us  if  it 
is  two  feet;  it  would  harm  us,  but  nothing  of  any 
consequence  to  the  parish  or  to  the  land. 

13.  Anything  above  two  feet  you  consider  se- 
rious ? — I  think  you  might  safely  say  that  with  a 
flood  of  four  feet  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
damage  done ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  large  area 
of  arable  land,  and  when  they  come  to  manure 
the  lands  and  sow  the  corn,  of  which,  I  believe, 
much  was  done  before  the  last  floods,  the  da- 
mage must  be  tremendous ;  and  if  we  had  any 
flood  equal  to  that  of  1821,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  most  disastrous. 

Mr.  Richardson- Gardner. 

14.  I  apprehend  that  you  allude  to  Staines 
only? — What  appertains  to  Staines  appertains 


Richardson  -  Gardner — continued. 

to  a  great  many  miles  on  both  sides  of  Staines, 
because  Staines  is  almost  level  with  Wyrardisbury 
Datchet,  &c.  The  repairs  of  the  roads  of  Datchet, 
after  this  last  flood,  from  the  washing  away  of  the 

f ravel,  came  to  61/.  this  year,  so  I  was  informed 
y  information  obtained  from  the  surveyor  the 
other  day. 

Chairman. 

15.  What  is  the  next  head  that  you  wish  to 
mention?— I  have  given  it  under  various  heads, 
and  the  first  is  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the 
floods. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  floods, 
will  you  give  such  evidence  as  you  are  provided 
with  on  that  point? — I  have  spoken  of  the 
cottages  and  cellars,  and  speaking  of  them 
generally,  hundreds  of  them  were  under  water, 
and  subscriptions  were  get  up  to  assist  the  poor 
people.  I  think  the  expenses  of  the  local  board 
of  Staines  this  last  flood,  merely  in  the  hire  of 
boats,  and  putting  down  planks  for  people  to  go 
over,  for  the  poor  people  to  get  to  and  from  their 
work,  was  upwards  of  100  /.  I  remember  being 
told  of  a  funeral  occurring,  and  the  corpse  being 
taken  from  a  gentleman's  house  in  a  boat  to  the 
road  leading' to  the  churchyard,  but  that  was 
some  years  ago.  The  destruction  of  crops  in  the 
cottagers'  gardens  every  year  is  a  very  serious 
item  to  them  ;  my  own  seakale  for  instance  was 
perfectly  rotted  by  the  floods,  and  that  is  the 
same  with  a  great  many  other  people  in  Staines. 
I  live  some  distance  from  the  Thames  I  must  tell 
you. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

17.  What  distance  should  you  estimate  you 
are  from  the  Thames? — As  the  crow  flies,  I 
should  think  between  200  and  300  yards,  but  the 
Colne  runs  through  my  garden  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Thames,  but  we  are  not  flooded  by  the 
Colne  at  all ;  it  is  the  water  oozing  up  through 
the  gravel  that  comes  into  my  dining-room  ;  it  is 
such  a  porous  soil  that  it  oozes  up  and  gets  into 
the  cesspools  and  wells,  which  then  overflow. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  these  floods  are  of 
as  disastrous  a  character  as  anything  else,  and  of 
course  serious  epidemics  must  arise. 

18.  As  regards  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  have 
there  been  any  cases  of  low  fever  arising  from 
the  floods  ? — That  will  come  more  in  the  summer 
when  the  sun  pours  upon  the  refuse  that  is  left, 
and  it  will  have  a  serious  effect,  upon  many  per- 
sons no  doubt. 

1 9.  To  your  own  knowledge  have  such  cases  oc- 
curred which  are  traceable  to  the  floods  ? — I  do 
not  like  to  say  yes  to  that,  but  before  the  local 
board  those  cases  were  constantly  reported ;  I  do 
not  know  last  year  whether  that  was  really  con- 
sidered so  or  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  is  traceable. 

20.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  wbp  is  a  very  large  land- 
owner at  Gillotts,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  and 
a  member  of  our  association ;  he  writes  me 
and  says,  "  The  recent  floods  have  done  very 
serious  injury  to  the  banks,  of  the  river  in 
many  places;  in  one  place  above  Henley  a  bit 
of  the  tow-path  has  fallen  in  completely,  leaving 
a  dangerous  gap.  It  will  be,  I  think,  necessary 
to  go  into  the  adjoining  field  to  carry  the  tow- 
path,  the  water  being  very  deep  at  the  spot." 
u  The  river  has  encroached  more  the  last  few 
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years  than  for  many  years  previously. "  The 
8am e  gentleman  writes  again,  on  5th  February 
1877,  *'  Floods  frequently  arise  from  the  neglect 
of  the  conservators  to  keep  the  locks  in  order. 
In  1875  crops  of  hay  ready  for  carting  were 
entirely  swept  away,  and  the  came  was  solely 
and  entirely  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  sluices 
at  Mill  End  Lock  were  open  (they  do  not  open 
the  lock  as  they  ought  to.  do).  When,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  others  were  opened,  the  flood 
went  down  12  inches  in  one  night,"  clearly  prov- 
ing that  if  they  would  open  the  sluices  in  antici- 
pation of  floods*  we  should  not  have  these  floods." 
u  The  farmer  could  not  reeover  anything  by  way 
of  compensation  from  the  Thames  Conservators." 
The  mills  in  many  case*  are  the  sole  reason  for 
damming  up  the  water ;  could  not  they  be  bought 
up  ?"  I  think  that  is  all  1  need  trouble  you  with 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  floods ;  very  likely  other 
gentlemen  will  give  you  more  information. 

21.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy have  neglected  to  keep  their  locks  in 
order,  and  that  they  have  neglected  to  open  them 
in  times  of  flood,  when  by  doing  so  the  floods 
might  have  been  modified  ?  —  I  will  jiot  say  that 
they  have  neglected  to  keep  their  locks  in  order; 
but  on  the  last  flood,  1  think  that  was  on  the 
17th  of  December  of  last  year,  I  went  with  Mr. 
A.  W.  Rixon  to  Penton  Hook,  that  is  just  about  a 
mile  from  Staines ;  we  were  in  flood  at  the  time, 
and  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  that  lock  on 
the  day  I  went  down  there,  Wednesday,  was  two 
feet  lower  than  it  was  in  the  lock.  I  went  down 
again  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  it  was  18 
inches  lower.  I  went  again  on  the  Wednes- 
day, and  it  was  all  level.  I  went  into  the  gate- 
house and  asked  the  gatekeeper  why  she  did  not 
open  them  and  let  them  out,  and  she  said  she 
could  not.  I  was  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  if 
they  would  apply  hydraulic  pressure  to  those 
gates  of  course  the  gates  might  be  opened. 

22.  On  the  occasion  of  a  deputation  waiting 
on  the  Thames  Conservancy,  I  think  you  stated 
that  the  floods  were  out  considerably  at  Staines  ? 
—Yes. 

23.  And  a  member  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
appeared  somewhat  surprised  at  your  statement? 
— I  think  that  was  the  fact  which  I  was  just 
telling  you  of,  namely,  Penton  Hook. 

24.  Penton  Hook  is  between  Staines  and  Lale- 
ham,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

25.  After  having  stated  this,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  the  Thames  Conservancy  by  surprise, 
did  you  notice  any  change  the  following  day  ? — 
The  floods  went  down  very  rapidly  after  our 
deputation. 

26.  How  much? — They  had  gone  down  con- 
siderably before  we  had  that  deputation. 

27.  But  was  it  before  or  after  the  deputation  ? 
— I  forget  the  date  of  the  deputation ;  I  think  it 
was  in  March  ;  and  the  floods  were  in  January. 

28.  Did  you  notice  any  change  the  following 
day  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did ;  except  from 
Teddington  Weir  or  Bank  having  burst  in  Janu- 
ary, when  the  water  went  down  at  Staines  two 
or  three  inches  in  one  night. 

29.  You  cannot  trace  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
deputation  waiting  upon  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
that  the  locks  were  opened  ?•— No,  not  from  that 
deputation,  because  the  floods  had  subsided. 
When  we  went  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
there  were  no  floods  like  those  in  the  previous 
January;  but  still  many  lands  were  then  flooded. 
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I  forgot  this  when  you  asked  me  the  question 
a  few  minutes  ago ;  but  I  wrote  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  and  this  is  their  reply,  detailing 
what  I  have  told  the  Committee  just  now  about 
those  gates  not  being  open  ;  their  reply  is  on  the 
20th  of  December  1876 : — "In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  to  inform  you 
that  the  whole  of  the  tackle  at  the  tumbling  bay 
at  Penton  Hook  Lock  were  taken  out  for  the 
escape  of  flood  water  three  weeks  before  the  date 
of  your  letter ;  and,  further,  I  am  to  state  that  if 
by  the  word  '  slides*  is  meant  the  tcate  sluices, 
it  is  practically  immaterial  whether  in  so  large  a 
flood  tbey  were  open  or  closed "  that  is  where 
we  disputed  with  the  Conservancy  ;  "  and  with 
respect  to  your  suggestion  for  forcing  open  the 
lock  gates,  I  am  to  add  that  to  do  so  would  be 
extremely  hazardous,  as  the  lock  was  not  con- 
structed to  admit  of  that  being  done,  besides 
which  it  would  prematurely  stop  the  navigation. 
(Signed)  E.  Burstal,  Secretary."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  letter ;  but  what  we 
contend  is,  that  they  ought  to  make  them  strong 
enough  to  open  both  locks  together.  I  believe  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  expense  with  the  Thames 
Conservancy.  I  believe  they  are  willing  to  do 
anything  they  can,  if  they  had  the  funds. 

30.  Do  I  understand  from  that  letter  that  the 
Penton  Hook  Lock  would  not  open? — They 
cannot  open  the  two  lock  gates  together  at  flood 
time ;  it  is  impossible,  unless  you  have  hydraulic 
pressure  to  lift  them ;  they  would  have  to  be 
entirely  reconstructed.  In  France  it  is  done; 
they  have  got  hydraulic  pressure,  and  they  can 
open  both  gates  at  once  ;  therefore,  there  is  no- 
thing to  obstruct  the  flood  flowing  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  if  they  do  it  in  Paris  they  could 
do  it  on  the  Thames ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
expense,  and  if  this  power  was  applied  and  used 
in  anticipation  of  floods,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  any  floods  at  all. 

Mr.  Richardson  Gardner. 

31.  They  would  raise  them  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  the  best  way,  but  by  hydraulic  pressure  they 
could  open  them. 

31*.  But  it  would  be  much  easier  to  lift  them 
by  hydraulic  pressure  than  to  open  them? — I 
should  imagine  so,  but  I  am  not  an  engineer. 

Chairman. 

32.  What  is  the  next  point  which  you  wish  to 
give  evidence  upon  ? — The  reasons  why  the  floods 
are  materially  increased.  In  former  years  we 
had  no  railway  embankments.  The  railways 
have  made  a  great  many  more  bridges,  and  every 
one  of  these  are  obstructions  in  the  case  of  floods 
such  as  we  have  had  ;  the  railway  embankments 
particularly.  It  is  not  only  the  embankments, 
but  it  is  the  banks  close  beside,  and  the  water 
that  used  to  get  away  on  to  the  fields  is  now 
stopped  by  those  embankments,  the  same  as  it  is 
at  Datchet ;  two  bridges  being  made  there  over 
the  road,  and  there  is  a  railway  bridge  over  the 
river  at  Staines,  where  it  was  a  free  course  at  one 
time. 

33.  Have  you  any  other  reasons  ? — Badly  con- 
structed bridges,  such  as  at  Chertsey.  I  suppose 
the  Thames  Conservancy  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  that  bridge ;  it  stops  the  water  and 
causes  a  flood;  flows  all  over  Lord  Lucan's 
land;  it  is  a  most  hideous  bridge,  and  a  great 

A  2  obstruction. 
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obstruction.  'I  here  is  another  thing,  the  silting 
up  and  the  deposits  of  mud,  which  is  not  attended 
to,  and  I  think  the  Conservancy  might  attend  to 
this,  and  get  rid  of  the  deposits;  it  is  a  lot  of  mud 
accumulating  with  the  osier-beds  and  so  forth, 
preventing  the  stream  from  getting  away  ;  it 
makes  a  tremendous  deposit  in  the  beds  of  the 
river,  particularly  so  at  the  last  flood.  At 
Staines  a  very  fine  bridge  with  several  arches 
exists,  built  by  Rennie.  I  stood  on  Staines 
Bridge  during  the  last  flood  when  two  arches  in 
that  bridge  were  comparatively  dry,  which  was 
simply  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  deposit  and 
the  osier-beds,  which  divert  the  stream.     At  this 

{mrticular  point  the  Thames  Conservators,  I  be- 
ieve,  have  made  a  tow-path,  which  prevented 
the  water  getting  through  one  or  two  of  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  at  Staines,  one  of  them 
being  used  for  a  boat-house.  At  Staines  you 
could  see  on  looking  up  the  river  that  the  flow 
of  the  river  came  down  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  it  went  through  two  arches 
leaving  a  great  many  arches  comparatively  dry  ; 
if  the  bend  was  straightened  and  a  little  cut  made 
there  (I  think  it  must  be  their  own  property)  the 
water  would  run  through  as  well  as  I  am  told  it 
did  in  former  times. 

34.  Do  you  consider  that  this  tow-path  impedes 
the  flow  of  the  river  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
but  only  in  these  extremely  high  floods ;  it  would 
not  on  an  ordinary  flood.  There  is  another 
reason,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one,  I  think, 
which  is  the  meandering  of  the  river  in  so  many 
places.  You  see  the  course  that  it  takes  on  the 
map,  and  these,  of  course,  must 4  be  tremendous 
obstructions. 

35.  And  if  any  public  body  were  to  undertake 
to  check  the  floods,  you  think  by  straightening  the 
bed  of  the  river,  the  floods  would  be  reduced  ? — 
They  must  be,  but  the  Conservators  ought  to 
take  out  a  good  deal  of  ballast,  and  dredge  the 
river  much  more. 

36.  What  is  the  next  head  ? — As  to  the  juris- 
diction ;  you  know  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
probably  better  than  I  do,  and  I  need  not  speak 
upon  that. 

37.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1857  an  Act  was 
passed  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
passed  from  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ? — Quite  so. 

38.  To  what  extent  of  the  river  was  that? — 
I  think  it  was  from  Cricklade  to  Yantlet  Creek. 

39.  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  was  only  from 
Yantlet  Creek,  which  is  near  Sheerness,  to 
Staines  ? — I  thought  it  went  to  Cricklade. 

40.  Then  in  1864  are  you  aware  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  extended 
up  to  Lechlade  ? — I  thought  it  was  1866  that  it 
extended  to  Cricklade.  1  think  up  to  that  time 
the  Lord  Mayor  used  annually  to  go  to  Staines 
Stone. 

41.  In  1864  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  River  Thames  Conservancy 
extended  from  Yantlet  Creek  to  Staines,  and  in 
1866  there  were  further  powers  given  up  to 
Cricklade,  which  is  40  miles  above  Oxford? — 
Yes,  I  think  up  to  that  time  there  used  to  be  an 
old  ceremony  of  the  Corporation.  Just  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  took  office  he  went  down  there 
to  be  bumped  at  the  Staines  Stone,  and  my 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Sir  James  Duke,  was  the 
last  Lord  Mayor  who  was  bumped  there. 

42.  And   further  powers  were  given  to  the 
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Thames  Conservancy  to  keep  out  pollutions  from 
the  water  from  the  river  also  in  1866  ? — Yes,  by 
the  same  Act,  the  29th  &  30th  of  Vict.  c.  89, 
and  then  the  upper  Thames  from  there,  I  think, 
was  vested  in  certain  Riparian  Commissioners. 
1  am  not  quite  clear  about  that,  but  1  think  I 
am  correct  in  stating  it.  How  they  were  elected 
I  do  not  know. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  as  regards  an  alteration  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  by  which  means  these 
floods  might  be  more  quickly  looked  after  and 
more  easily  remedied  ? — Upon  this  head  I  would 
state  the  origin  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Thames  Conservators  as  regards  the  upper  river. 
At  the  time  that  the  Act  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  really,  I  will  not  say  smuggled 
through,  but  no  one  took  much  notice  or  knew 
what  it  was  about.     It  was  looked  upon  as  a 

furely  Navigation  Act,  and  the  great  fault  that 
find  in  the  Thames  Conservators  is,  that  they 
look  more  upon  the  Thames  for  purposes  of 
navigation  than  anything  else,  and  they  neglect 
the  floods.  At  that  time  a  great  number  of 
people  had  fishing  rights  on  the  river,  and  not 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  Parliament  they 
took  no  notice  of  it,  and  they  have  lost  them 
entirely;  but  one  gentlemen  somewhere  con- 
siderably above  Staines  saw  it,  and  he  interfered 
before  they  had  the  Act,  and  I  believe  that  he 
did  maintain  his  fishing  rights,  and  has  them  to 
this  day.  I  believe  he  is  the  only  man  on  the 
river  now  who  has  those  fishing  rights,  which  he 
preserved  as  he  threatened  some  opposition  to  the 
Bill. 

44.  But  in  1866  it  appears  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  applied  principally 
to  navigation,  but  with  the  additional  power  of 
preventing  the  water  of  the  river  being  polluted? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

45.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  power 
given  them  to  prevent  floods ? — No;  they  have 
not  the  power  of  rating,  and  they  have  not  the 
means  of  doing  it  When  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing at  all  in  reproach,  but  really  they  have  not 
the  money  to  do  it  with,  and  no  power  to  get  it. 

46.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  as  re- 

rurds  the  jurisdiction  ? — No.  The  next  matter 
have  put  under  the  head  qf  representation.  I 
think  tnat  the  Thames  Conservancy  comprises 
four  elected  members,  perhaps  they  will  say  five, 
and  18  others,  whom  I  cannot  call  self-elected, 
but  they  are  nominated,  and  we  in  the  valley 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  you  may  call  them 
nominees. 

47.  What  is  the  number  of  the  conservators  of 
the  Thames? — Twenty-four.  As  I  say,  there 
are  only  four  of  them  elected,  and  there  are  two 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  remember 
at  one  of  our  meetings,  Colonel  Harcourt,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Association,  which  has  jurisdiction  from  some- 
where near  Abingdon  higher  up  the  Thames, 
referred  to  this  very  subject. 

48.  The  Upper  Thames  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners they  are  called,  are  they  not  ? — Colonel 
Harcourt  is  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commission.  I  believe  he 
was  one  who  was  elected  on  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  and  he  stated  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings that  he  was  so  disgusted  at  those  meet- 
ings; he  was  always  out-voted,  that  it  was  a 
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mere  farce  any  of  those. four  attending  the 
Thames  Conservancy  meetings,  because  they 
could  not  do  anything,  and  they  never  brought 
forward  anything  that  they  were  interested  in 
without  being  out- voted.  What  J  maintain  is 
that  the  entire  valley  of  the  Thames  from  Ted- 
dington  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
You  see  we  are  taxed,  and  are  going  to  he  taxed 
tremendously,  divert  to  our  sewage  from  the 
river  principally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  good 
water  to  the  waterworks  of  London,  from  which 
the  Thamrs  Conservators  derive  a  considerable 
income.  If  we  are  taxed  to  that  extent,  we 
ought  to  hav«v  some  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
conservators  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  at 
the  present  moment ;  in  fact,  we  ought  to  have  a 
larger  number  ot  representatives  upon  the  Con- 
servancy, so  that  we  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  not  out- voted  entirely  by  the  others. 

49.  Has  your  Association  considered  the  ques- 
tion as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  as  to  what  would  meet  the  views 
of  those  interested  in  the  property  in  the 
Valley  ? 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Committee  upon  that  point? — Only  to  that 
we  should  have  larger  representation,  such  a 
representation  that  we  should  not  be  always  out- 
voted by  the  lower  Thames.  We  look  upon  the 
Thames  Conservators  as  merely  representing  the 
lower  Thames  below  Teddington,  that  is  the  tidal 
part. 

51.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  the 
owners  of  property  above  Teddington  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  Thames  Conservancy? — 
Quite  so;  that  would  give  the  classes  a  voice  in 
the  amount  levied.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  read  a  very  short  extract  from  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  upon  that  question,  which  embodies  my 
own  view,  "  The  Thames  Conservancy  should  be 
really  a  i  epresentative  body,  in  which  every  town 
council  and  every  board  of  guardians  having  juris- 
diction in  the  district  liable  to  floods  should  have 
its  fair  value ;  when  the  necessary  outlay  came  to 
be  spread,  over  this  larger  contributory  area,  it 
would  cease  to  be  so  appalling  as  it  may  well 
Beem  when  it  is  regarded  as  imposed  upon  a 
single  class."  I  think  that  represents  exactly 
what  1  have  been  stating. 

52.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any 
public  officials  whom  you  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  add  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — I  have 
not  considered  that  point 

53.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  sanitary  boards  of  important  towns  along 
the  river  should  be  added  to  them  ? — I  would 
rather  have  them  elected,  than  just  name  them, 
merely  because  they  are  chairman  of  boards; 
many  in  villages  are  incapable  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  Thames  conservator.  In  towns  sometimes 
politics  run  very  high,  and  the  chairman  so  elected 
may  be  a  very  unfit  representative. 

54.  .And  you  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
representative  should  be  elected  ? — I  think  so. 

55.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  many 
would  duly  represent  that  part  of  the  river  which 
you  say  at  present  is  unrepresented  ? — I  think, 
if  there  were  an  equal  number  representing  the 
Upper  Thames  Valley,  and  the  Lower  Thames, 
it  would  be  fair,  and  I  would  let  them  appoint 
their  own  chairman. 

56.  When  you  speak  of  the  Lower  Thames, 
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what  is  your  line  of  demarcation,  would  it  be 
Teddington  ? — Yes,  all  the  tidal  water  that  is  up 
to  Teddington. 

57.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  above  Teddington  were  elected 
with  an  equal  number  below  Teddington,  that 
would  constitute  a  Board  of  Conservancy,  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  those  who  arc  in- 
terested in  property  adjourning  the  Thames  in 
the  upper  waters  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  it  ought  to 
be  satisfactory  to  them  at  all  events.  Certainly 
their  interests  are  so  very  different,  the  one  from 
the  other,  that  I  do  not  wonder  the  one  should 
try  and  out-vote  the  other. 

58.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  make 
upon  the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ? — I  think  not.  The  next 
point  that  I  come  to  is  under  the  head  of  ma- 
nagement I  think,  as  Mr.  Palmer  suggests  in 
his  book,  that  there 'should  be  telegraphic  com- 
munication from  lock  to  lock,  which  could  easily 
be  done,  and  the  lockkeepers  could  easily  be  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  it.  The  telegraphy  would 
be  of  immense  service  in  anticipation  of  floods,  as 
it  could  tell  them  exactly  that  now  the  flood 
were  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  they  could 
communicate  from  one  place  to  another  as  to  the 
time  of  opening  the  weirs.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  the  gates  were  opened  in  anticipation  of  floods 
rather  than  waiting,  as  they  do  nowy  until  the 
flood  has  come,  a  lot  of  water  would  escape.  We 
had  a  great  proof  of  that  in  the  last  flood,  when 
some  bank  or  other  burst  at  Teddington.  I  think 
there  was  12  or  14  inches  of  water  in  the  market 
place  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  in  12  hours 
after  the  bursting  of  the  bank  it  had  all  gone 
away.  That  shows  that  if  there  was  an  escape 
for  the  water,  the  floods  would  be  considerably 
remedied. 

59.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  with  more  super- 
vision of  the  locks  in  anticipation  of  floods,  the 
floods  might  frequently  be  mitigated,  if  not  alto- 
gether prevented? — They  might  be  mitigated 
very  much.  Then,  I  think,  that  this  new  repre- 
sentative Board  that  I  have  suggested  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  present  Board  should  suggest 
to  the  general  Board,  various  things  as  to  navi- 
gation, and  drainage,  and  so  forth;  and,  in 
fact,  they  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  upper 
river,  and  report  to  the  full  Board ;  and  in  case 
of  disagreement  it  might  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  to  the  Home  Secretary,  perhaps^  for 
decision.  As  illustrating  my  meaning,  I  have  two 
or  three  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kent, 
of  East  Moulsey,  of  the  12th  of  January  this 
year. 

60.  Is  that  evidence  which  you  can  give  us  as 
your  own  ? — This  is  a  letter  from  him  to  me ;  I 
cannot  endorse  the  facts,  but  from  what  I  have 
seen  at  Staines  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
fact 

61.  We  are  now  examining  you  as  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Thames  Valley  Floods  Prevention 
Association,  therefore  we  cannot  go  into  extra- 
neous evidence  from  other  people  ? — I  could  not 
endorse  them,  because  those  are  things  which  he 
has  seen  at  Moulsey;  but  as  the  same  things 
occur  at  Penton  Hook,  I  think  it  is  very  pro- 
bable. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

62.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  ? — No ;  I  only 
know  him  by  name  ;  I  have  never  seen  him. 

A3  63.  I  do 
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63.  I  do  not  think  then  that  we  need  trouble 
you  to  read  his  letter.  Is  there  any  other  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  the  river  which 
you  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  ? — I  have 
a  statement  here  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  corporation  of  Windsor,  in 
which  he  suggests,  "  The  discharge  of  superfluous 
water  must  commence  at  Teddington,  with  a 
system  of  discharge  at  each  receding  tide."  Ex- 
actly as  I  have  suggested,  "  Some  floodgates 
placed  on  that  weir,  capable  of  being  lifted  when 
required,  would  answer  every  purpose,  only  they 
must  be  put  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wet  season,  and  all  locks  above  Teddington  regu- 
lated by  the  discharge ;"  which  confirms  exactly 
what  I  have  been  suggesting.  I  think,  that  in  that 
letter  of  Captain  BurstalPs  which  I  have  read  to 
the  Committee,  he  confirms  it  also.  He  says 
that  it  would  stop  the  navigation ;  but,  as  I  say, 
the  same  power  which  would  open  the  gates, 
would  shut  them  when  the  water  was  getting 
low,  and  thus  effect  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
I  think  that  the  importance  of  the  naviga- 
tion ought  certainly  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  before  long  the  rail- 
way conveniences  are  getting  so  heavily  taxed, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  1  names  will  become 
very  important.  The  main  navigation  a  very  short 
distance  above  Richmond  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence now,  because  they  do  not  dredge  the  river, 
and  it  is  not  deep  enough ;  in  fact,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Thames  is  reduced  almost  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  think  that  the  income  is  only  something 
like  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  a  year,  and  that  is  chiefly 
from  pleasure  traffic  derived  from  and  those  little 
boats  and  steamers  which  one  sees  on  the  river, 
which  of  course  is  not  of  very  much  importance. 
But  if  the  river  was  dredged  and  deepened  from 
London  to  Reading,  depend  upon  it,  it  would  be 
a  great  source  of  income  to  the  navigation.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  entirely  from  the  want  of  funds  that 
the  Thames  Conservancy  have  not  done  it,  I  am 
surprised  they  have  not  done  this  because  they 
can  always  sell  their  ballast  and  sand ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sand  along  the  river  is  most 
valuable  for  building  purposes. 

64.  You  anticipate  that  the  tolls  on  the  river, 
owing  to  the  blocks  on  the  railways,  will  eventually 
increase  ? — I  think  so,  if  the  river  is  deepened.  It 
is  of  no  use  at  present,  because  they  cannot 
navigate  it  I  think  the  drainage  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  the  quantity  of  land  drained 
now  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  if  the  water 
drained  from  the  land  is  to  flow  into  the 
Thames,  I  am  afraid  that  by-and-by  from  the 
narrow  channel,  and  the  depth  of  the  river,  the 
overflow  must  and  will  increase  and  go  on  to  the 
banks,  instead  of  flowing  down  the  river. 

65.  Da  you  suggest  that  the  drainage  of  land 
should  be  checked  in  any  way  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

66.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  would  be  im- 
possible, and  that  the  tendency  would  be  rather 
tor  the  drainage  to  increase  ?— Yes,  I  think  that 
it  will  increase,  particularly  when  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Association  have  got  into  full 
work,  which  they  are  not  at  present.  They  are 
to  go  on  from  above  Abingdon,  and  I  think  that 
when  all  this  drainage  is  increased,  an  overflow 
must  ensue.  Provision  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  in  some  places, 
people  having  their  land  benefited,  should  pay  for 
that  irrigation. 


Chairman  —continued. 

67.  What  is  the  next  point  upon  which  you 
would  wish  to  give  evidence? — I  think  that  power 
should  be  given  to  deal  with,  and  regulate  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thames  as  to  the  intake  of  the 
mills,  and  compel  them  to  clean  them  out.  The 
various  ditches  are  in  a  frightful  state,  and  if  they 
were  cleaned  out  it  would  enable  the  water  to 
get  into  the  Thames  better.  There  should  be 
power  given  to  them  also  to  clean  out  the  bed  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Thames 
as  well.  There  have  been  immense  deposits  in 
the  Thames  in  former  times,  such  as  deposits  from 
the  land,  manure,  and  various  other  things. 

68.  Can  you  trace  any  injury  in  the  way  of 
floods  from  any  neglect  of  the  mills  ? —  I  have  not 
had  much  experience  in  that  respect 

69.  You  have  suggested  that  power  should  be 
taken  by  the  Conservancy  to  control  the  tribu- 
taries and  the  mills  upon  them  ? — Yes,  the  intake 
of  the  mills ;  I  would  not  let  the  mills  do  as  they 
like.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  take  great 
liberties  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

70.  In  what  way? — They  do  not  attend  to 
them  ;  they  will  keep  back  the  water  when  it  is 
necessary,  and  they  will  let  it  out  when  they 
choose.  I  can  give  the  result  in  our  own  case. 
There  are  two  branches  of  the  Colne  which  go 
through  Staines;  one  branch  belongs  to  the 
property  that  I  am  interested  in  and  is  under  our 
control ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  floods  coming  through  their  mill- 
stream,  the  mill  proprietors  positively  cut  the 
bank  in  two  places,  from  which  the  water  got  into 
our  fields  and  overflowed  our  land.  Of  course  I 
gave  them  notice  that  we  should  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  damage  done.  They  had 
no  power  or  convenience  to  repair  the  gap  made, 
and  we  sent  our  own  men  to  do  it 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

71.  Was  it  the  bank  of  the  river  that  they  cut? 
—Yes. 

Chairman. 

72.  On  property  not  their  own  ? — No ;  it  was 
the  bank  of  the  River  Colne;  they  had  merely 
the  right  of  the  stream ;  that  was  done  at  the  last 
flood,  and  it  helped  to  inundate  my  house  and 
land. 

73.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — I  next  come  to 
works  to  be  executed.  As  I  have  said  before, 
I  think  that  dredging  should  be  more  systemati- 
cally attended  to.  lam  afraid  that  the  dredging 
is  done  where  they  can  get  the  best  ballast  I 
think  the  Thames  Conservancy  sell  a  great  deal 
of  ballast  to  ships,  and  of  course  they  will  not 
take  mud.  There  are  great  holes  at  Staines  left 
where  it  has  been  ballasted,  and  then  you  come 
into  shallow  water. 

74.  You  were  going  to  tell  the  Committee  of 
the  works  which  you  think  ought  to  be  executed? 
— Dredging  is  one.  Then  there  are  a  good  many 
curves  as  you  can  see  on  the  map,  which  might 
be  straightened  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  Tby 
making  short  cuts,  such  as  at  jrenton  Hook, 
which  is  a  very  excellent  place  for  one  ;  there  is 
only,  I  think,  a  distance  of  about  60  yards,  and  a 
cut  made  there  would  tremendously  relieve  us 
at  flood  times.  There  is  another  place  just  before 
you  come  to  Staines  Bridge,  between  Egham  and 
Staines,  and  there  are  dozens  of  places  all  up  the 
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river ;  any  one  going  on  the  river  can  see  them  at 
all  points.  There  is  another  at  Ankerwicke.  These 
are  very  short  ones,  but  they  would  save  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  flood,  and  moreover,  enable 
the  flood  to  get  away  more  quickly.  The 
straighter  you  get  the  water  to  flow,  the  quicker 
it  will  go  away. 

75.  Are  there  any  other  works  that  you  would 
mention  ? — Yes,  the  weirs  might  be  made  wider 
and  deeper,  and  the  rymers  continued  deeper 
down  the  river;  I  should  have  said  sills,  and 
if  the  sluices  were  wider,  there  would  be  a 
greater  surface  for  the  water  to  get  away. 

76.  Are  there  any  other  works  which  you  think 
ought  to  be  carried  out? — The  sills  should  be 
lowered,  aud  tumbling  bays  might  be  made.  I 
believe  there  is  a  very  good  tumbling  bay  at 
Windsor,  which  is  very  effective. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

77.  Can  they  keep  a  constant  current  through 
the  locks  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

78.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  works  ? — I 
believe  the  most  important  thing  would  be  this, 
although  it  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
expense,  and  that  is  to  apply  hydraulic  power  to 
the  lock  gates,  so  as  to  open  both  lock  gates  at 
onoe ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  that  was  done  we 
should  have  no  floods,  that  is  if  they  were  opened 
in  anticipation  of  floods.  The  same  power  that 
can  open  those  gates  could  close  them. 

79.  Is  there  anything  further? — Straight  canals 
might  be  made  in  many  places ;  that  would  be 
rattier  too  expensive  a  thing.  To  make  one 
canal  from  Beading  to  Windsor,  and  another 
from  Windsor  to  Brentford,  might  cost  four 
millions  of  money.  That  might  be  too  costly, 
but  no  doubt  it  would  be  an  effective  cure.  You 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Leach,  at  the  deputa- 
tion in  reference  to  this  question,  distinctly  stated, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
floods  could  be  remedied,  and  that  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  expense. 

80.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  in  the 
way  of  works  to  be  executed? — No.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this    should  be   done  by  the 

E resent  Thames   Conservancy,  or  others,   after 
aving  the  power   of  taxation  and  so  forth.     I 
will  go  on  now  to  finance  and  taxation. 

81.  You  have  told  us  of  a  number  of  works 
that  require  to  be  executed;  you  now  wish  to 
provide  the  ways  and  means? — Yes;  I  think 
that  that  is  very  important  indeed.  I  think  that 
the  revenues  and  expenditure  of,  if  I  may  so  dis- 
tinguish them,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thames,  by 
which  I  mean  the  tidal  and  the  Thames  Valley 
portions,  ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  accounts. 

82.  Teddington  being  the  point  of  separation  ? 
— Yes,  with  this  exception,  that,  I  think,  that  the 
revenue  which  the  Conservators  draw  from  the 
water  companies  ought  to  belong  to  the  Upper 
Thames,  that  is,  to  the  Thames  Valley,  because 
of  the  enormous  expense  which  will  have  to  be 
incurred,  amounting  to  some  millions,  for  their 
sewage,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  with 
pure  water.  It  we  have  to  pay  that  money  to 
provide  the  London  water  works  with  pure  water, 
vf  e  ought  to  have  the  income  derived  from  it, 
which  I  think  amounts  to  6,000  /.  a  year.  W6 
have  to  keep  the  water  pure  for  that  purpose, 
and  therefore    I  think  we   ought  to  have  the 
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revenues  of  it,  and  that  the  money  should  be 
expended  upon  improvements  in  the  Upper 
Thames. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

83.  Who  has  to  keep  the  water  pure  ? — The 
Thames  Conservancy  have  the  power  of  compel- 
ling all  that  throw  sewage  into  the  Thames  to 
divert  it.  We  have  a  notice  at  Staines  to  do 
that  now  within  the  next  six  months,  and  it  is 
foT  the  purpose  of  having  pure  water  for  those 
water  companies. 

84.  You  mean  that  the  towns  have  to  divert 
their  sewage  ? — Yes. 

85.  And  therefore  the  towns  should  have  a 
share  of  the  revenue  ? — Yes ;  throughout  the 
whole  valley  up  to  Richmond  and  Tedding- 
ton we  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  our 
sewage.  The  Thames  has  been  the  receptacle 
of  our  sewage  hitherto ;  we  have  got  rid  of  it 
through  the  Thames  before ;  but  we  have  only 
six  months  now  allowed  to  divert  it.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  all  receipts,  from  whatever  source 
they  come,  in  the  Thames  Valley  should  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
whether  derived  from  locks,  navigation,  or  any- 
thing else.  Another  source  of  income  would  be 
tbe  charges  which  should  be  made  for  irrigation. 
I  think  Sir  Gilbert  East  would  not  object  to  it, 
although  I  think  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "  TimeB  " 
saying  that  he  objected  to  the  floods  being  dome 
away  with,  because  it  improved  his  hum  very 
much,  it  being  grass  land. 

86.  All  the  tolls  in  the  upper  nort  of  tbe 
Thames  you  think  ought  to  be  credited  to  the 
upper  part? — Yes,  quite  so ;  all  income  whatever 
should  be  expended  therein.  The  money  might 
be  raised  by  a  loan  and  paid  off  by  a  sinkug 
fund,  and  then  I  think  the  Government  might 
help,  the  Thames  being  of  national  importance. 

87.  Do  you  say  that  the  amount  for  the  neces- 
sary outlay  should  be  raised  by  a  loan  ? — Yes. 

88.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  make  ? 
.  — That  the  Government  might  lend  it  at  a  low 

rate  of  interest,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  public  in- 
terest, and  all  deficiency  should  be  made  up  from 
taxation  on  the  land. 

89.  You  mean  by  rating? — Yes;  land,  houses, 
and  sanitary  authorities.  But  to  apportion  the 
latter  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  plan  show- 
ing the  flood  levels  and  the  drainage  affected  by 
the  floods.  We  all  know  that  the  porous  strata 
of  the  Thames  Valley  is  something  very  great. 

90.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
in  limiting  the  boundaries  that  should  be  rate- 
able for  this  deficiency  ? — It  would  require  great 
consideration  as  to  what  the  boundaries  should 
be.  I  think  whatever  is  affected  by  the  floods 
should  be  rated,  because  every  one  living  near  is 
affected  as  well  as  those  immediately  affected  by 
the  flood,  for  they  pay  poor  rates,  and  the  poor 
rates  are  increased  in  consequence  of  the  floods 
and  various  other  things,  and  our  wells  are 
affected.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Henley  Local 
Board,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  quite 
willing  to  subscribe  in  order  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sound  practical  engineer  to  con- 
sider and  advise  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

91.  Have  you  applied  to  all  the  authorities? 
— No,  those  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived are  voluntary.  I  have  not  applied  to 
anyone  of  them.  What  I  have  read  from  the 
Local  Board  of  Henley  was  in  answer  to  my 
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M  notice,  asking  them  to  attend  our  public  meet- 
l\to,*y  ings.  The  Rector  of  Iffley  writes  me  to  say, 
that  it  was  decided  at  a  vestry  meeting  on  29th 
March  1877,  that  "the  parochial  authorities 
would  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  any  movement 
for  mitigating  the  evil." 

92.  Will  you  tell  us  what  local  boards  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  be  rated  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  deficiency  ? — I  have  not 
asked  this  of  any.  The  Staines  Local  Board 
passed  a  resolution  to  solicit  support  to  our 
association. 

23.  As  honorary  secretary,  do  you  anticipate 
an  objection  to  be  raised  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  to  be  thus  rated  ? — If  I  may  give  my 
own  experience  of  local  feeling,  I  think  that  they 
would  object  to  be  rated  for  anything  in  the 
world ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reason  for  saying 
so.  I  was  two  years  endeavouring  to  get  a 
fire  escape  for  Staines.  I  succeeded  in  begging 
it  from  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  only  condition 
made  was  that  we  should  find  a  house  to  keep  it 
in,  and  a  brigade  to  work  it.  The  vestry  refused 
to  provide  this  till  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby  and  my- 
self agreed  to  put  the  building  up  at  our  own 
expense ;  and,  further,  that  we  would  guarantee 
the  expenses.  Mr.  Ashby  and  I  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  guarantee  the  expense  of  the  fire 
brigade  for  10  years.  I  think  that  when  a  vestry 
will  not  accept  such  a  gift  as  that,  you  may  anti- 
cipate that  they  will  object  to  anything. 

94.  Have  you  any  other  points  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  ? — I  think  that  the  amount  of 
taxation  necessary  will  bear  no  analogy  to  the 
damage  done  by  reason  of  the  floods.  We  have 
heard  various  estimates  of  the  taxation  necessary 
by  reason  of  improved  drainage.  1  am  afraid 
that  those  floods  will  be  a  chronic  evil  if  some- 
thing is  not  done. 

95.  You  believe  that  those  who  are  rated  will 
be  very  fully  compensated  for  the  payment  of 
the  rate  by  the  advantages  which  tbey  will  re- 
ceive?— There  is  no  doubt  of  it  whatever;  I 
think  that  we  are  the  largest  rated  property  in 
Staines,  and  we  should  not  object ;  and  I  know 
that  other  large  ratepayers  are  equally  willing  to 
be  rated. 

96.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  to  the 
Committee  ? — I  think  that  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulty  promptly,  and  the  nume- 
rous detailed  works  that  are  required,  render 
compulsory  powers  desirable.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  should  not  be 
authorised  to  settle  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation, in  fixing  which,  the  injury  done  to  the 
proprietors  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
I  thought  that  if  an  extended  jurisdiction  were 
given  in  the  case  of  any  disputes,  the  Railway 
Commissioners  might  be  a  reasonable  body  to 
adjudicate  in  the  matter,  as  they  would  do  it 
quickly.  There  is  only  one  more  thing  which  I 
wish  to  suggest,  and  that  is  the  consolidation  of 
the  present  Acts ;  I  have  never  read  the  Acts, 
but  I  am  told  by  a  solicitor  that  their  powers  are 
very  conflicting.  It  is  a  question  whether  they 
should  not  be  consolidated,  and  a  consolidated 
Act  substituted. 

Mr.  Walter. 

97.  When  you  speak  of  a  flood  of  six  feet  or 
any  other  depth,  what  do  you  mean  exactly  by 
the  expression ;  above  what  datum  ? — Whatever 


Mr.  Walter — continued. 

will  flood  over  the  banks;  that  of  1821  was  six 
feet  above  the  banks. 

98.  You  mean  six  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
bank?— Yes. 

99.  Have  vou  any  knowledge  of  the  ratio  of 
the  area  of  the  flooded  ground  to  the  sectional 
area  of  the  river ;  that  is  to  say,  what  depth  of 
channel  or  what  height  of  bank  would  be  required 
to  represent  the  amount  of  water  that  would  pour 
over  rhe  adjoining  country  in  case  of  flood  ? — Not 
at  all ;  that  is  an  engineering  question. 

100.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  ratio 
between  the  rainfall  in  the  particular  years  to 
which  you  have  referred  and  the  floods  in  those 
years  ?— No  ;  but  there  is  a  table  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
book  which  gives  you  the  rainfall. 

101.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  reduced 
to  a  certain  calculation  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

102.  With  regard  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  can 
you  state  whether  or  not  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
silted  up  perceptibly  since  the  year  1821,  the 
first  year  of  the  great  floods  which  you  have  re- 
ferred to  ? — I  cannot  give  you  that,  but  the  silting 
of  the  river  is  considerable,  I  should  think. 

103.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  weeds  have  increased  materially  in  that 
time  ? — I  have  never  watched  that. 

104.  They  would  have  the  effect,  would  they 
not,  of  preventing  the  escape  of  water?— There 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  in  the  tributaries  to  the 
Thames  the  millowners  take  care  to  cut  those 
weeds ;  but  we,  who  are  on  the  large  tributary, 
the  Colne,  had  the  Thames  Conservators  down 
upon  us,  and  they  requested  us  to  stop  the  cutting 
of  those  weeds. 

105.  On  what  ground  ? — We  asked  them  for 
that,  but  they  could  not  6how  us  any  authority ; 
and  we  cut  them  still.  We  should  have  no  water 
to  supply  our  mills  with  if  we  were  not  to  cut 
down  those  weeds,  which  are  brought  down  per- 
haps 20  miles  to  us.  I  am  told  that  they  are 
going  to  apply  for  power  to  stop  the  mills  from 
cutting  the  weeds  in  those  tributaries,  because 
this  mass  of  weeds  (it  must  be  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  Thames  Conservators)  gets  into  various 
places,  and  blocks  them  up  necessarily. 

106.  Have  you  no  means  of  turning  them  out? 
— No,  except  floating  away  with  the  stream. 

107.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  for  making 
short  cuts  between  the  bends  of  the  river  to  carry 
off  the  water,  has  your  attention  been  called  to 
the  point  between  Abingdon  and  Ridges  Weir, 
which  you  see  upon  the  map  between  Abingdon 
and  the  head  of  the  river  that  is  at  Clifden  ?— I 
do  not  know  the  neighbourhood  at  all. 

108.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  distance, 
and  what  would  be  the  expense  ?— I  have  not  the 
means  of  giving  information.  I  have  not  gone 
into  any  of  these  points.  1  think  that  would  be 
an  engineering  question,  upon  which  Mr.  .Leach 
could  give  you  all  information,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
he  is  a  very  able  man  to  do  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

109.  You  told  us  that  you  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  brewery  well  for  your  water;  how  is  that 
well  supplied? — There  is  a  very  deep  well,  and 
they  allow  us  to  fetch  the  water  from  it. 

110.  If  the  surrounding  country  is  so  porous 
and  filtrated  through,  as  you  say,  does  not  that 
well  get  filled  with  Thames  water? — No;  I  be- 
lieve they  have  taken  means  to  prevent  that; 
being  a  large  brewery,  they  are  obliged  to  prevent 
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Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

it ;  but  that  brewery  yard  was  one  sheet  of  water, 
and  half  the  yard  was  filled  with  water  and  many 
barrels  floating  about  during  the  last  flood. 

111.  Have  you  any  idea  what  distance  from 
the  river  itself  tlHs  filtration  of  the  water  is  taking 
place  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  all  gravelly  soil,  so 
that  it  must  filtrate  into  and  through  the  wells. 

112.  In  the  event  of  rain  falling  either  in  the 
tributary  of  the  Thames,  or  higher  up  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames,  if  your  scheme  of  tele- 
graphic communication  were  put  in  practice,  I 

J>resume  that  the  very  instant  the  rains  began  to 
all,  the  telegraphic  communication  should  go  to 
Teddington  to  open  all  the  gates,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes ;  I  would  send  to  the  next  lock  first,  and  pass 
it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 

113.  Would  not  the  easiest  way  of  clearing  the 
channel  be  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work 
upwards  ? — It  ought  to  be. 

114.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mills  are  supplied 
with  enough  gates,  or  with  sufficient  tumbling 
bays  as  a  rule ;  do  you  know  whether  that  is  the 
case  with  any  of  the  mills  in  your  immediate 
neighbourhood?— I  could  not  speak  to  that 
directly.  In  our  mill,  directly  there  is  an  antici- 
pation of  a  flood,  we  burst  everything  out,  and 
take  the  gates  bodily  away.  We  have  never  put 
the  gates  up  now  since  last  November ;  we  cleared 
them  out  entirely. 

115.  With  regard  to  your  scheme  of  the  lock 
gates  being  both  opened  at  the  same  time,  could 
not  the  paddles  which  they  raise  to  let  the  water  in 
and  Qut,  and  the  locks  be  raised  at  both  gates 
and  kept  up  ? — By  winding  up  I  should  think 
they  could. 

116.  Supposing  that  the  upper  and  the  lower 
gate  were  wound  up  and  kept  wound  up,  would 
not  that  allow  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
water  to  pass  through  in  24  hours  ? — I  should 
think  so.  1  am  not  aware  whether  there  would 
be  any  engineering  difficulty  ;  whether  it  might 
not  burst  the  gates,  but  if  that  was  done  it  must 
relieve  the  water. 

117.  With  rogard  to  the  weirs,  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  weirs  are  in  charge  of  women  ? — 
In  the  very  instance  that  I  have  been  telling  you 
of  the  weir  is  in  charge  of  an  old  lady  at  Penton 
Hook  Lock.  I  asked  her  why  the  gates  were 
not  opened  at  Penton  Hook  Lock,  and  she  said 
her  son  was  gone  away  for  a  holiday,  and  the 
only  reason  she  could  give  me  at  a  moment  for 
not  doing  it  was  that  her  husband  who  died  at 
80  years  of  age,  said  it  was  of  no  use,  and  the 
floods  could  not  be  prevented,  for  her  husband 
told  her  so ;  she  is  herself  getting  on  to  80  years 
of  age. 

118.  Is  that  lock  at  Staines?— At  Penton 
Hook  ;  about  a  mile  from  where  you  see  Staines 
mentioned  on  the  map. 

119.  Is  there  any  weir  close  to  Staines? — 
There  is  the  Bell  Weir  at  Egham. 

120.  Is  that  kept  by  a  woman  too  ? — I  think  it 
is  very  well  attended  to. 

121.  I  am  told  that  in  several  cases  they  are 
kept  by  women,  and  they  did  not  open  their 
paddles  because  it  would  wet  their  boots  if  they 
were  to  do  so? — Very  likely. 

122.  If  there  was  any  control  placed  upon  the 
tributaries,  do  not  you  imagine  that  it  would 
very  materially  lessen  the  floods  in  the  Thames 
at  the  same  time,  when  it  reaches  the  lower 
body  of  the  Thames,  preventing  the  overflow  of 
water  being  passed  through  the  tributaries,  or 
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Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

vice  versd? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  river,  but  judging  from  our  own  case,  if 
they  were  to  do  that  we  should  be  flooded  worse 
than  we  should  be  from  the  Thames.  That  is 
why  we  burst  open  our  gates  and  let  all  the 
water  get  away  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can, 
because  immediately  in  front  of  my  house  is  the 
backwater  of  the  Thames,  and  it  empties  itself 
into  it.  But  my  flooding  is  not  from  the 
Thames  water,  but  simply  from  the  oozing  up 
from  the  gravel. 

123.  That  is  caused  by  the  height  of  the  water 
in  the  river,  which  naturally  forces  up  the  oozing 
and  causes  you  floods  ? — Yes,  quite  so ;  if  it  came 
only  in  directly  from  the  Thames  it  would  never 
affect  me. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

124.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  rise  of  level  of 
the  water  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  year 
that  affects  you,  and  not  the  outflow  from  the 
Thames  ?— Quite  so ;  but  if  the  water  could  get 
away  from  the  Thames  quickly,  we  should  never 
be  flooded. 

125.  Is  it  the  case  in  all  river  basins  that  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  the  general  lev«.l  of 
the  water  rises  ? — Yes ;  only  this  might  be  got 
rid  of  at  Teddington,  as  was  proved  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  where  in  12  hours  the  water  went 
down  several  inches. 

126.  That  was  because  the  water  at  Tedding- 
ton had  overflowed  the  river  bank  ? — Yes ;  but  if 
Teddington  Weir  had  been  sufficiently  open  and 
had  let  the  water  get  away,  it  would  not  have 
been  over  the  ground ;  that  is  my  theory.  But 
they  must  do  it  in  anticipation  of  floods ;  it  is  no 
use  waiting  until  the  floods  come. 

127.  You  say  that  the  water  in  your  well  was 
not  fit  to  drink ;  have  you  had  it  analysed  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  had  it  analysed.  We  sank  several 
wells  all  round  our  works,  and  I  had  the  water 
of  four  of  those  wells  specially  analysed, 
and  each  of  them  was  worse  than  the  worst  water 
in  London. 

128.  Is  not  that  water  which  you  say  is  not  fit 
to  drink  the  water  which  is  supplied  to  the  London 
water  companies  ? — No ;  they  get  it  from  the 
River  Thames. 

129.  But  it  gets  into  your  well,  as  I  understand 
you  r  —  In  floods  the  cesspools  overflow  into 
the  wells  and  they  get  mixed  together ;  it  was 
undoubtedly  so  in  my  case. 

130.  How  long  have  your  works  been  built? — 
We  bought  them  in  1863. 

131.  Did  you  know  that  these  floods  were 
likely  to  occur  constantly  ? — I  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing ;  I  never  was  down  there  in  my  life 
before.  We  went  there  because  there  was  a 
tremendous  lot  of  machinery  and  cheap  building, 
all  ready  for  us,  but  we  never  dreamt  about 
floods. 

132. 1  understand  that  the  tables  you  have  got 
go  back  to  1821  ?— Yes,  they  da 

133.  When  you  talk  about  epidemics,  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  epidemics  ? — Low  fevers. 

134.  Have  there  been  any  epidemics,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  those  floods? — I  cannot 
speak  to  that,  further  than  that  I  know  we  had 
small-pox ;  we  had  upwards  of  80  cases  in  one 
season,  but  I  do  not  say  it  was  from  those 
floods  we  suffer  from  low  fevers. 

135.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
proposal  that  the  Government  should  have  public 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence— continued. 

money  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  drainage 
of  the  Thames  Valley  ? — Not  for  tne  purpose  of 
improving  the  drainage  alone  of  the  Thames 
Valley,  but  I  think  the  Thames  is  a  national  river. 

136.  Every  river  is  national,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
iir  a  certain  sense ;  I  only  say  that  they  should 
lend  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  that  it 
should  be  paid  off  by  a  sinking  fund. 

137.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  con- 
tributions towards  the  support  of  your  associa- 
tion?— I  do  not  think  we  should;  I  have  got 
quite  sufficient  money  to  carry  it  on,  but  since  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  I  have 
not  sought  subscriptions,  because  I  thought  you 
were  kindly  doing  the  work  for  us. 

138.  If  there  has  been  a  difficulty  in  getting 
the  very  small  contributions  that  are  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  your  associa- 
tion, would  not  there  be  likely  to  be  a  much 
greater  difficulty  if  there  was  any  question  of 
your  raising  taxes  which  would  have  to  be  put 
on  to  carry  out  an  efficient  scheme  of  drainage  ? 
— For  the  reasons  1  have  given  you,  I  think  the 
people  who  usually  attend  village  vestries  would 
object  to  pay  any  taxation;  but  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  funds  for  our  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sarnnelson. 

139.  You  have  stated  that  the  floods  are  very 
much  increased  by  snow ;  have  you  observed  at 
all  what  are  the  ordinary  intervals  between  the 
melting  of  the  6now  at  any  particular  place,  say 
at  Staines,  and  the  floods  supervening? — Yes. 
Supposing  there  was  to  be  a  fall  of  snow  at 
Oxford  the  flood  would  take  pretty  nearly  four 
days  before  it  reached  Staines;  that  is,  after 
leaving,  if  there  was  nothing  between,  it  would 
take  about  four  days  getting  down  to  Staines ; 
but  a  fall  of  snow  is  generally  all  over  the 
country ;  and  the  reason  why  we  fear  snow  is 
not  so  much  the  continuance  of  floods,  but  it 
comes  down  so  rapidly  and  inundates  us  at  once, 
the  same  as  it  does  near  London,  in  consequence 
of  the  tides,  but  it  is  sooner  over. 

140.  Is  it  the  snow  that  falls  in  your  own 
neighbourhood  that  causes  the  floods,  or  are  they 
floods  that  come  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
above  ? — Each  will  help  the  other. 

141.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  chiefly  ? — It 
must  be  from  that  above,  because  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  Staines  it  is  got  rid  of  so  far  a  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

142.  You  spoke  of  the  water,  as  I  understand, 
from  the  river  oozing  up  into  your  wells  and 
cesspools ;  but  does  that  take  place  only  at  the 
time  of  floods,  or  is  it  the  case,  more  or  less, 
when  the  water  remains  within  its  banks  ? — It 
must  be  more  extensively  so  at  floodtime,  because 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  Staines  is  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  that  it  gets  away  through 
the  soil,  and  runs  away  into  the  river.  You  may 
now  see  water  in  all  the  ditches  and  gullets  on 
the  railway  where  the  bank  is  low,  but  many  of 
these  ponds,  &c,  are  frequently  dry. 

143.  There  is  a  considerable  difference,  is 
there  not,  between  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  and  the  bottom  of  the  river  ? — Consider- 
able. 

144.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  you  can  scarcely 
say  that  you  are  inconvenienced  at  Staines  by 
any  deposit  of  mud  in  Staines? — No,  in  that  re- 
spect we  art  not  much. 


Mr.  Samuelson — continued. 

145.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  those  depo- 
sits of  mud  ? — Only  on  the  banks  and  osier  beds 
stopping  it ;  it  accumulates  there,  at  Staines  and 
seeing  the  water  in  a  tremendous  muddy  state  at 
the  time  of  these  floods,  it  must  come  from  the 
arable  land. 

146.  You  suppose  that  that  mud  is  deposited, 
and  thereby  forming  banks  it  prevents  the  water 
running  off? — Of  course,  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  so  much  more  readily  the  mud  will 
get  away. 

147.  You  spoke  of  separating  the  accounts  of 
the  upper  ana  lower  Thames  ;  are  you  aware 
what  are  the  relative  amounts  contributed  by 
each  of  those  divisions,  and  what  is  expended 
upon  each  ? — I  have  a  letter  from  Captain  Har- 
court,  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners,  in  which  he  states  that, 
"  The  Conservators  receive  for  upper  district 
purposes  an  income  from  the  water  companies  of 
6,000  /.  per  annum,  and  from  the  tolls  of  4,000  /. 
per  annum  in  round  numbers ;  say.  that  in  10 
years  they  will  f»ave  received  100,000  /.  of 
income  on  account  of  the  upper  river."  As  I 
stated  before,  it  is  nearly  all  pleasure  traffic. 

148.  You  say  that  they  have  received  100,000  L 
in  10  years  from  the  upper  river;  can  you  tell  us 
what  they  spend  in  10  years  upon  the  upper 
river? — Colonel  Harcourt  says:  "  We  find  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Conservators  published  in  1876 
the  following  items  of  expenditure  amongst  other* 
for  the  upper  river  in  10  years;  salary  to  super- 
intendent, 3,037  l.  4  s.  7  d.  2  Conservators  travel- 
ling expenses.  1,227/.  5  s.  9d.;  surveyor,  982  L 
15 s.  5d.;  stationery,  779/.  Is.  3d.;  Conservators, 
personal  allowance,  6,300/. ;  expense  of  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  plant  of  steam  tugs,  5,272/. 
2  s.  9d.  Salaries  to  lock-keepers  and  ferrymen, 
13,239/.  4*.  6rf.;  total,  30,838/.  0*.  3.d.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  building  and  repairs  of  locks 
and  weirs,  67,121/.  16*.  10rf.;  dredging,  3,172  L 
2s.  9d.-,  total,  70,293/.  19*.  Id.  Thus,  speaking 
roughly,  30,000/.  has  been  expended  in  doing 
70,000/.  worth  of  work." 

149.  That  is  say,  in  administration  ? — Quite 
so;  and  wages,  and  the  repair  of  all  the  locks  and 
weirs. 

150.  Then  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  30,000/. 
has  been  expended  in  administering  70,000  /.,  if 
part  of  this  30,000/.  is  for  repairs,  lock-keeping, 
and  so  on  ? — He  goes  on  further,  and  he  adds : 
"  This  proportion  might  be  slightly  reduced  in 
favour  of  the  Conservators,  by  adding  repairs  to 
towinu-paths  and  locks,  rents  of  ditto,  and  repair 
of  bridges,  9,316/,  17  s.  6  d";  and  he  adds  to  that, 
iC  we  will,  therefore,  assume  that  80,000  /.  of 
work  has  been  done,  and  that  it  has  cost  30,000/. 
to  do  it."     I  think  that  is  fair. 

151.  Even  in  that  30,000/.  the  repairs  and 
wages  are  included  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

152.  Then  that  in  point  of  fact  would  not  be  a 
fair  representation  ? — He  says  that  such  manage- 
ment in  private  life  would  be  considered  simply 
ruinous,  and  so  it  would. 

153.  This  is  the  case,  that  110,000  /.  have  been 
expended  upon  the  upper  river,  and  100,000  L 
have  been  contributed  by  the  upper  river  ? — 
They  have  received  100,000  /.  on  the  upper 
river. 

154.  And  they  have  spent  110,000  /.  ? — Yes. 

155.  So  that  if  the  money  was  well  spent,  the 
upper  river  would  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  ? 
— It  wants  all  that  money  spending  upon  the  upper 
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Mr.  Samuelson — continued, 
river,  and  a  good  deal  more.     I  believe  that  there 
is  great  credit  due  to  the  Conservators  for  what 
they  have  done,  so  far  as  their  means  would  allow 
them. 

156.  It  has  not  been  want  of  will  but  want  of 
means,  if  they  have  not  done  all  that  you  think 
ought  to  have  been  done  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
however  that  they  devote  too  much  attention  to 
the  navigation,  and  that  they  should  think  of 
other  things  as  well. 

157.  I  presume  that  the  navigation  contributes 
to  the  revenue,  does  it  not  ? — It  is  such  a  very 
small  item,  merely  4,000  /.  a  year ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  that  in  is  pretty  nearly  as  much 
money,  if  not  more ;  it  does  not  pay  them  to 
have  lock-keepers  at  some  of  their  locks. 

158.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  the  time  of 
flood  in  the  autumn,  you  abolished  your  gates  ? — 
Yes ;  whenever  we  see  a  flood  coming,  and  we 
have  not  yet  replaced  them. 

159.  Then  you  have  been  without  water  pro- 
bably for  a  very  considerable  time? — No,  we 
have  not  got  so  much  water;  but  we  do  not 
depend  much  upon  the  water ;  we  want  it,  of 
course,  for  p )  wer ;  but  we  find  that  the  water  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

160.  What  amount  of  steam  power  have  you? 
— I  think  we  have  about  500-horse  power. 

101.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  average 
amount  of  your  water  power  throughout  the 
year? — It  is  supposed  to  be  21. 

162.  Then  in  your  case  a  very  small  amount 
of  compensation  ought  to  buy  up  your  water 
rights  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

163.  With  respect  to  those  mills  generally  upon 
the  Thames,  what  is  your  opinion ;  would  it  be 
easy  to  compensate  them  for  the  abolition  of  their 
water  power  and  the  substitution  of  steam,  or 
would  it  involve  a  very  large  amount? — I  should 
not  feel  myself  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

164.  Have  you  never  considered  that  point?  — 
No ;  people  have  such  different  notions  of  these 
things.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  myself.  We 
depend  very  little  upon  the  water,  because  it  is 
so  very  uncertain. 

165.  Then  you  would  sell  your  rights  for 
something  small? — Yes;  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  it  for  a  reasonable  sum,  if  we  could 
only  get  rid  of  the  floods. 

Mr.  Richardson- Gardner. 

166.  The  table  which  you  have  handed  in, 
with  the  list  of  the  number  of  floods  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Thames  Valley  since  1821,  are 
on  good  authority,  I  presume? — Yes. 

167.  In  that  list  you  show  that  from  1821 
down  to  1877  there  have  been  27  important 
floods;  from  1821  to  1877  is  56  years,  and  27 
floods  in  56  years  gives  on  an  average  a  flood 
every  two  years  ? — Y  es,  it  would,  thereabouts. 

168.  Do  you  anticipate,  from  what  you  know  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Thames,  that  these  floods 
will  decrease  or  increase  in  number? — I  think 
they  will  increase,  in  consequence  of  so  much 
extra  sub  soil  drainage,  which  carries  off  the  rain 
so  quickly  from  the  land. 

169.  You  mean  owing  to  artificial  causes? — 
Yes. 

170.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Report  of  the 
Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  compliance  with  the  Order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  has  been  stated  that  there 
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Mr.  Richardson- Gardner — continued. 


have  been  four  high  floods  from  1821  to  1877? 
— Yes,  I  stated  so  at  the  commencement  of  my 
evidence. 

171.  Surely  one  or  the  other  must  be  incorrect? 
— Both  the  gentlemen  are  living  who  have  given 
me  that  return  which  I  have  handed  in. 

172.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  those  gentle- 
men?— Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Holgate,both  residing 
at  Staines.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  descendant  from  the 
great  botanist. 

173.  It  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  made 
this  out  from  his  own  knowledge;  from  1821  to 
1877  ?  —They  are  both  very  old;  I  believe  both 
of  them  did. 

174.  Do  they  say  that  they  wrote  it  out  from 
their  own  knowledge  ? — Mr.  Curtis  handed  it  to 
me.  There  is  a  flood  mark  at  Staines,  and  he 
took  it  from  that  mark. 

175.  I  observe  that  the  last  flood  was  5  ft.  9  in. 
in  1877,  and  it  was  the  greatest  flood  that  you 
have  ever  known  since  1821,  which  was  seven 
feet  ?— Yes. 

176.  And  the  least  flood,  I  think,  is  4  ft.  4  in. 
less  than  the  greatest  flood  that  ever  occurred  ? — 

*  Yes ;  I  may  also  say  that  Mr.  Holgate  has  taken  it 
in  his  own  garden,  which  goes  down  to  the 
river 

177.  Under  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of 
1866  they  have  powers  to  compel  all  the  riparian 
towns  to  take  their  sewage  out  of  the  Thames,  and 
to  dispose  of  it  in  other  ways  ? — Yes. 

178.  Have  you  had  any  notice  of  that  sort 
sent  to  you,  and  have  you  acted  upon  it  ? — We 
have  had  notice.  I  think  it  was  12  months  since. 
I  was  then  a  member  of  the  local  board,  but 
I  am  not  at  present ;  but  I  know  that  the  matter 
is  before  the  local  board,  and  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do. 

179.  When  all  these  towns  have  carried  the 
drainage  elsewhere  to  sewage  irrigation  farms,  or 
adopted  any  other  modus  operandi  that  they  may 
adopt,  when  those  floods  come  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  will  pass  through 
all  those  drains  and  on  to  the  irrigation  farms,  or 
into  any  other  arrangement  that  they  may  make, 
and  so  carry  the  sewage  which  was  intended  to  be 
brought  away  from  the  Thames,  back  into  the 
river  again  ? — That  was  done  at  Eton  the  last 
flood,  1  remember. 

180.  You  believe  that  that  is  probable? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it 

181.  At  Eton  is  there  an  irrigation  farm? — 
Yes. 

182.  No  doubt  all  the  sewage  thatwas  there  de- 
posited was  carried  back  into  the  Thames  ? — Yes. 
After  we  made  an  arrangement  to  go  and  see 
this  sewage  at  Eton,  when  we  went  down  we  could 
not  get  there  for  the  water. 

183.  So  that,  after  you  had  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
Conservancy  Act  by  carrying  the  sewage  from 
the  Thames  on  to  the  irrigation  farm,  if,  on  the 
average,  you  had  a  flood  once  in  two  years,  all  that 
manure  water  would  get  back  into  the  Thames, 
and  so  into  the  water  ot  the  companies  that  supply 
the  metropolis  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the 
height  of  the  flood ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  little 
flood  would  do  it. 

184.  Would  not  it  be  sufficient  to  overflow  the 
banks,  and  carry  it  over  the  irrigation  works  ? — 
I  should  not  think  it  would  do  so  at  Eton. 

185.  Also  artificial  manure  used  by  the  agri- 
culturists would  go  into  the  river?— Yes,  it  all 
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Mr.  Richardson- Gardner— continued. 

goes  into  the  Thames,  and  the  London  people 
drink  it. 

186.  So  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  miti- 
gate these  floods,  all  the  money  spent  by  those 
respective  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
-would  in  fact  be  null  and  void  every  two  or 
three  years,  when  those  floods  come  down? — 
Quite  so ;  and  not  only  that,  but  I  believe  that 
my  children,  if  I  do  not  myself,  will  live  to  see 
all  those  London  waterworks  done  away  with, 
and  people  will  have  to  get  every  drop  of  their 
water  from  wells.  The  whole  of  London  will 
have  to  be  supplied  with  it. 


Mr.  Richardson-  Gardner—- continued. 

187.  You  have  told  us  of  the  effect  of  inunda- 
tions, and  the  damage  to  property  and  the  houses 
of  cottagers  and  other  houses  that  are  swamped 
by  it ;  you  have  not  toM  us  anything  about  the 
injury  to  crops  or  stock ;  perhaps  your  informa- 
tion would  hardly  go  to  that  ? — It  would  be  mere 
hearsay  ;  I  have  not  seen  stock  carried  away,  but 
I  have  seen  the  land  destroyed  and  the  crops 
ploughed  up  again.  At  Horton  there  is  one  farm 
of  upwards  of  400  acres,  and  during  the  late 
flood  there  were  not  10  acres  of  cropto  be 
seen  for  water  upon  it.  That  is  between  Windsor 
and  Staines. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chbistchubch,  Examined. 


Dean  of 
Christckurch. 


Chairman. 

188.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  us  the 
result  of  your  own  own  experience  as  regards 
the  effects  of  floods  in  Oxford  within  the  last  few 
years? — I  should  say  shortly  that  between 
October  1875  and  March  1877,  about  18  months, 
we  have  been  nearly  half  that  time  with  the  low 
lands  under  water,  Oxford  being  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  an  island  during  that  time.  I  will 
not  pledge  myself  to  a  week  or  two,  but  that  is  a 
rough  statement  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth ; 
sometimes  in  that  period  the  floods  have  been 
higher  than  have  been  known  since  the  year 
1852.  No  doubt  the  effect  on  the  meadow  lands, 
of  which  we  are  the  owners  to  a  considerable 
extent,  has  been  very  disastrous ;  the  fine  grasses 
are  destroyed  by  the  floods,  and  a  very  rank, 
coarse  herbage  grows  up,  sedge  and  marsh- 
marigold  and  other  coarse  weeds,  and  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  restore  the  good  herbage. 

189.  You  have  experienced  the  ill-effects  of 
it  on  land,  the  property  of  Christchurch  ? — Yes, 
anybody  who  at  this  moment  will  walk  round 
Christchurch  Meadow  will  see  it  with  his  own 
eyes  without  any  possibility  of  doubting  it,  I 
think. 

190.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  have  you  any 
remark  to  make  upon  the  effect  of  the  floods  in 
the  Thames  Valley? — In  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  Oxford  has  the  advantageof  lying  on  a  dry 
bed  of  gravel,  the  greater  part  of  Oxford  being 
quite  raised  above  the  floods.  But  I  think  the 
best  thing  that  I  can  do  would  be  to  refer  to 
a  letter  written  in  the  year  1874  by  Professor 
Rolleston,  the  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Oxford, 
of  which  I  will  read  a  part.  He  says:  "I  feel 
justified  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  Oxford  de- 
serves the  character  which  it  has  for  being  a  place 
the  reverse  of  invigorating ;  the  necessity  which 
so  many  of  us  are  under  of  leaving  it, 
in  spite  of  all  its  literary  and  other  con- 
veniences, for  longer  periods  and  at  shorter 
intervals  than  other  busy  men  leave  the 
place  in  which  they  live  and  labour,  bear 
a  plain  testimony  in  a  practical  way  to  the 
truth  of  what  we  so  constantly  hear  in  this 
sense.  What  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  attempt 
is,  firstly,  to  show  that  the  evils  in  question  are 
really  referrible  to  the  particular  cause  specified, 
viz.,  the  water-logged  condition  of  our  surround- 
ings ;  and  secondly,  to  suggest  how  this  state  of 
things  may  be  remedied.  Firstly,  then,  marshy 
land  has  from  the  very  earliest  period  of 
observation  been  credited  with  the  produc- 
tion of  malarious  disease,   and  so  far   ancient 


Chairman — continued, 
and  modern  views  are  together.  Modern  investi- 
gation, however,   has   gone  beyond    ancient   in 
divining  that  the  best  known  malarious  disorders 
are  by  no  means  the  only  result  of  marsh  im- 

}>regnation ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  something 
airly  certain  that  much  of  the  ailing,  many  of  the 
ailments,  so  rife  in  marshy  districts,  are  but 
milder  manifestations  of  what  we  call  ague  or  re- 
mittent fever  when  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Something  like  a  crucial  experiment  upon  this 
point  has  been  put  upon  record  for  us  by  Colonel 
Ewart  and  Dr.  Sutherland  in  their  "  Report  on 
the  Causes  of  Reduced  Mortality  in  the  French 
Army  serving  in  Algeria/  p.  19  (Parliamentary 
Blue  Book,  published  1867),  where  they  inform 
us  that  reducing  the  waterstead  20  inches  below 
the  level  it  formerly  occupied  in  a  certain 
district  (Boufarik)  in  Algeria,  has  been  followed 
by  a  reduction  of  the  annual  death-rate  from  57 
per  1,000  to  24'8,  and  to  an  even  lower  rate 
still.  But,  further,  recent  statistical  investiga- 
tions carried  on  independently  in  England  and 
in  America  give  us  good  reason  for  believing 
that  even  more  serious  diseases  than  any  which 
used  to  be  accounted  malarious  are  increased  and 
multiplied,  if  not  indeed  engendered,  by  marshy 
surroundings.  The  discovery  I  refer  to  has  been 
summed  up  as  follows  by  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell, 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  •'  Times  "  of  29th  De- 
cember 1873 :  *  Consumption  is  produced  by 
dampness  of  site ;  we  seen  to  secure  dryness  of 
site.'  Thus  writes  Dr.  Bowditch,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Massachusetts  (Report  of  1873) : — '  I  think  that 
my  experience  justifies  me  in  saying  that  simple 
exposure  rarely,  if  ever,  causes  consumption.  But 
when  combined  with  moisture  of  soil  in  and  around 
houses,  it  is  a  prominent  fact  in  the  annals  of 
consumption  in  my  locality.'  Thus  again  Dr. 
Buchanan  (Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy 
Council,  1867):  'On  looking  into  the  list  of 
districts  (after  a  separate  study  of  each),  with 
special^  reference  to  the  point  suggested  by  last 
year's  inquiry,  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  soil,  it 
soon  appears  that  the  districts  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  prevalence  of  consumption  in  them, 
are  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  soils.  Wet- 
ness is  a  cause  of  phthisis  to  a  population  living 
on  it.  No  other  circumstances  can  be  detected) 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  materials  accu- 
mulated during  the  year,  that  coincides  on  any 
larger  scale  with  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of 
phthisis,  except  the  one  condition  of  soil.'     And, 
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Ch  airman— continued, 
lastly,  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  recent  reports  on 
Wales,  remarks :  c  In  those  towns  where  sanitary 
improvements  have  been  effected,  the  drying  of 
the  soil  has  led  to  a  diminution  of  consumption.' 
What  is  said  of  consumption  may  be  saia  pro- 
bably of  rheumatism,  and  some  allied  disorders." 
But  I  believe  that  Oxford  is  not  generally  an 
unhealthy  place ;  epidemics  are  very  little  known 
there  ;  and  1  should  say  that  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is  that  when  persons  get  ill  they  are 
obliged  to  go  away  to  recover. 

191.  Have  any  means  been  taken  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Oxford,  either  the  University  or  the 
town  authorities,  to  check  or  abate  the  floods  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  ? — No,  nothing  has 
been  done  by  us ;  the  difficulty  of  doinii  it  has 
been  very  great.  There  have  been  frequent  and 
constant  attempts,  and  committees  have  been 
formed,  on  various  occasions.  I  may  mention  a 
person,  whose  name  will  command  respect  here 
no  doubt,  that  of  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  well  known 
as  an  agriculturist ;  he  formed  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  abate  the  floods, 
and  relieve  the  lands  of  superfluous  water,  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1853.  That  was  the  year 
after  the  great  flood  of  November  1852,  at  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  a  well- 
known  flood.  He  formed  a  committee  at  that 
time  for  the  purpose  of  abating  the  floods. 
Various  meetings  were  held,  but,  not  very  long 
after,  he  fell  ill  and  died,  and  the  thing  fell 
through.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  were  very 
great.  We  could  not  act  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  then  existing  Thames  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  a  very  lar$>e  and  unwieldy 
body,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  anything 
effective.  Various  other  attempts  have  been  made 
since.  A  number  of  influential  persons  joined 
together  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Government 
in  1862,  asking  them  to  take  up  the  question  as 
one  of  general  concern.  I  will  cite  part  of  the 
memorial :  "  Whereas  the  unregulated  action  of 
floods  inflicts  damage  on  many  lands  adjoining 
the  river,  and  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
district;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  these  evils 
would  be  greatly  abated,  and  the  public  health 
improved  by  a  more  complete  and  systematised 
management  of  outfalls,  dams,  and  sewers  than 
is  atpresent  possible  ;  whereas,  also,  a  report  on 
the  Thames  baain,  with  reference  to  these  several 
particulars,  would  establish  principles  applicable 
to  other  river  systems,  and  would  yield  much 
information  bearing  upon  the  public  health  and 
of  service  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  may  pro- 
perly be  therefore  esteemed  a  national  object: 
the  undersigned  solicit  the  Government  to  cause 
full  inquiry  to  be  made,  in  such  a  way  as  they 
may  see  fit,  into  the  condition  of  the  Thames 
ana  its  tributaries  (the  immediate  district  of  the 
metropolis  being  excepted  from  such  inquiry,  as 
are  already  under  special  jurisdiction);  to  inquire 
what  defects  exist ;  and  to  report  what  remedies 
can  be  applied  to  such  defects;  having  regard 
generally  to  all  purposes  by  which  the  river  and 
its  branches,  or  lands  adjoining  thereto,  may  be 
improved,"  &c.  This  memorial  was  signed, 
among  others,  by  E.  Sabine,  then  President  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  Roderick  Murchison;  Richard 
Owen;  C.  B.  Adderley;  G.  Graham, then  Regis- 
trar General;  W.  Farr;  Thos.  Watson,  then 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  Neill 
Arnott ;  Robt.  Rawlinson,  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Office ;  and,  at  Oxford,  by  H.  W.  Acland, 
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Regius  Professor  of  Medicine;    John  Phillips,  ChrisichurcK 
Professor  of  Geology;  B.  C.  Brodie,  Professor       lt  j£fty 
of  Chemistry  ;  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  Long  Witten-        ^77. 
ham ;  and  others. 

192.  What  reply  did  you  receive  from  the 
Government  to  this  memorial?— We  received, 
I  think,  only  a  general  promise  that  the  subject 
should  be  considered.  But  the  whole  question 
of  drainage,  including  that  of  sewerage,  was 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1864, 
and  a  Select  Committee  appointed.  Then  came 
the  Thames  Navigation  Act  of  1866,  which 
placed  the  whole  river  under  the  Conservators. 
What  we  recommended  was  very  much  the  same 
as  was  afterwards  recommended  by  the  Rivers 
Commission  in  1869. 

193.  Will  you  kindly  state  those  recommenda- 
tions ? — Shortly  it  was  what  I  have  stated,  that 
there  should  be  a  general  scheme  formed  for  the 
whole  valley,  to  get  a  sufficient  outlet,  beginning 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  to  proceed  upwards,  pro- 
viding outfalls  and  outlets  at  the  different  locks 
and  mills  as  you  went  up  the  river,  but  that  it 
should  all  be  done  according  to  a  general  scheme 
and  plan. 

194.  What  authority  would  you  suggest  to 
undertake  those  things? — I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  an  engineer,  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  should  prepare  a  general 
scheme  for  the  whole  Valley  from  Teddington 
Lock  upwards. 

195.  Supposing  that  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
which  is  the  authority  at  present  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Thames,  were  reconstructed,  so  that 
the  owners  of  property  and  the  local  authorities 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  should  be  fully  re- 
presented, do  you  think  that  such  a  board  would 
De  competent  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  ? — I 
must  be  allowed  first  to  make  a  little  correction 
in  your  statement,  that  it  is  the  only  power 
havmg  authority. 

196.  I  am  aware  of  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners?— Yes,  their  jurisdiction  extends  from 
Cricklade  to  Long  Wittenham  (or  Clifton  Hamp- 
den). Between  these  points  the  Thames  Valley 
Commissioners  have  power  to  execute  works, 
and,  if  the  Thames  Conservators  oppose,  to  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  sanction  those  works. 
They  have  an  independent  authority,  in  fact,  in 
the  upper  valley. 

197.  Have  the  Drainage  Commissioners  under- 
taken any  works  at  present? — They  have  put 
matters  in  train ;  they  have  divided  the  whole 
valley  into  seven  districts  from  Cricklade  down 
to  Long  Wittenham ;  those  districts  have  each 
elected  representatives,  and  those  representatives 
have  elected  a  central  commission,  who  now  have 
power  over  that  part  of  the  valley.  It  may  be 
about  one- half  the  length  of  the  upper  valley 
from  Teddington  Lock.  The  Commissioners 
have  authority  from  Cricklade  to  Long  Witten- 
ham, just  above  Dorchester,  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles,  or  rather  more  as  the  river  runs. 

198.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  they  have 
carried  out  any  worts  ? —They  have  commissioned 
the  representatives  of  districts  No.  2  and  No.  4, 
to  execute  works  at  their  own  expense,  and  I 
believe  that  those  works  have  been  commenced. 
The  district  No.  2  is  called  the  Lechlade  district, 
from  the  principal  place  in  it ;  and  No.  4  is  called 
the  Northmoor  and  Cumnor  district.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  those  two  districts,  I  believe,  have 
actually  begun,  as  they  are  empowered  to  begin, 
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Chrixtckurch.  under  the  Act  of  1871,  the  Act  constituting  the 

— —         Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners.     The 

11  ™y      Commissioners    also    agreed    to    ask    Sir  John 

l877-        Hawkshaw  to  present  a  general  plan  for  the 

drainage  of  that  part  of  the  valley ;  but  when 

this  Committee  was  appointed   it  was  thought 

best  to  suspend  further  operations  until  it  was 

known  what  this  Committee  would  recommend. 

199.  Are  you  one  of  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners ?  —I  am  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Oxford  District,  No.  5. 

200.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  could  give  evidence 
upon  the  best  means  of  remedying  those  evils  ? — 
No,  I  think  he  could  not  give  precise  evidence 
at  present ;  he  said  that  be  must  be  empowered 
to  nave  sections  made  before  he  could  furnish 
a  scheme ;  he  could  give  general  recommenda- 
tions, no  doubt;  but  any  estimate  or  anything 
like  a  precise  plan  he  said  he  could  not  give, 
until  he  had  been  allowed  to  make  sections ;  and 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  give  him  that  power 
when  this  Committee  was  appointed. 

201.  Have  you  confidence  in  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw, from  his  knowledge  of  the  river,  that  he  is 
fully  competent  to  do  what  will  be  required  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  he  has  any  special  acquaint- 
ance with  the  river ;  but  he  has  great  experience 
of  other  places,  for  instance,  at  Cambridge  and  in 
Holland.  There  are  very  large  works  in  Holland, 
which  he  has  executed. 

202.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  your  own 
to  make  to  the  Committee  as  regards  the  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  abatement  of  the  floods  ? — 
We  have  consulted  a  number  of  engineers  at 
various  times,  and  they  all  agree  that  what  is 
wanted  is,  in  the  first  place,  wider  side  outlets 
or  tumbling  bays  above  the  several  locks  and 
mills,  and  in  general  a  larger  waterway  for  the 
escape  of  the  floods,  both  in  the  main  channel 
and  in  the  side  streams.  About  Oxford  there 
are  a  number  of  such  side  streams,  which  would 
assist  the  main  channel  materially  if  they  were 
cleared  out  and  made  available.  All  the  engi- 
neers have  given  some  general  advice,  but  I 
;annot  presume  to  go  into  particulars  upon  the 
subject.  I  must  leave  that  to  the  engineers. 
You  are  probably  aware  that  Mr,  Leach  and 
Mr.  Beardmore,  the  engineers  of  the  Thames 
Conservators,  in  January  1869,  drew  up  a  plan 
for  relieving  the  river  about  Oxford,  but  only 
just  about  Oxford ;  they  gave  estimates  for  about 
three  miles  above  Oxford,  and  about  three  miles 
below ;  they  gave  plans  and  estimates  for  re- 
lieving that  portion  of  the  river.  Taking  a 
general  view  of  what  they  recommended,  it  is 
just  what  I  have  stated,  to  provide  sufficient 
overflows  and  channels  of  large  capacity, 
to  straighten  the  course  of  the  river  where  it 
was  needed,  and,  generally,  to  facilitate  the  down- 
flow  of  the  stream. 

203.  I  think  you  stated  three  miles  above  and 
three  miles  below  ;  what  was  the  amount  of  that 
estimate  ? — The  amount  of  the  estimate  at  that  time 
was  29,758/,  With  regard  to  that,  one  of  thegen- 
tlemen  remarked,  in  the  interview  with  Mr.  Cross 
the  other  day,  that  the  effect  of  such  works  would 
be  that  they  would  relieve  us,  but  would  send 
down  the  water  with  increased  force  on  the  lands 
below  us;  and  therefore  Sir  Charles  Russell,  I 
think  it  was,  stated  that  our  operation  should 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  proceed  upwards.  But 
every   one    takes  care   of  himself,  and   if  we 
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send  down  the  water  to  people  below  us,  they 
must  take  care  of  themselves,  I  suppose.  But 
I  think  such  mischiefs  might  be  avoided  by  a 
general  scheme ;  and  what  I  should  wish  to  sug- 
gest would  be  that  the  Government  should  be 
asked  to  appoint  an  engineer  under  their  autho- 
rity to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  whole  area,  and 
then  to  leave  the  persons  interested  to  carry  out 
the  works,  giving  them  the  power  to  levy  rates 
on  lands  which  might  be  more  or  less  benefited 
bjr  the  same.  That  is  what  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners for  a  portion  of  the  river  can  do  now. 
They  have  power  to  levy  rates  on  all  laud  above 
a  certain  height,  I  believe  5  ft.  above  a  fixed  flood 
level.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  level  that  was  taken. 
Then  a  difficulty  comes  in  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  Conservators.  They  nave  power 
no  doubt  to  check  our  operations  very  much, 
and  they  have  fundr  in  their  hands  which,  as  we 
contend,  belong  exclusively  to  the  upper  river. 
They  derive  6,000  I  a  year  from  the  water  com- 
panies. The  water  companies  were  require*!  to 
pay  that  sum  because  the  towns  were  to  be  re- 
quired to  purify  the  Thames,  and  furnish  clean 
water  to  the  water  companies.  The  towns  have 
been  engaged  on  that  work  ever  since.  Oxford  haa 
borrowed,  or  is  in  the  course  of  borrowing,  some 
140,000  /.  for  its  drainage,  and  the  Oxford  sewage 
will  very  shortly  be  taken  out  altogether.  There- 
fore the  6,000  /.  a  year  which  the  water  com- 
panies pay  ought  by  rights  to  go  entirely  to  the 
use  of  the  upper  river,  who  are  immediately 
concerned.  The  tolls  which  the  Conservators  take 
are,  of  course,  levied  for  navigation  purposes ;  but 
the  6,000  /.  a  year  from  the  water  companies  we 
contend  ought  not  to  go  to  navigation  purposes. 
This  sum  was  given  on  account  of  purification  pur- 
poses, and  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for  that  part  of 
the  river  in  wnich  the  purification  works  are 
executed. 

204.  You  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  water  companies  should  be 
credited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river? — Yes,  I 
am  of  that  opinion.  I  do  not  see  what  the  people 
below  have  to  do  with  it ;  they  have  not  spent 
any  money  to  purify  the  water  for  the  water 
companies.  The  people  who  have  spent  their 
money  to  purify  the  water  for  the  water  com- 
panies are  the  towns  above  the  tidal  way. 

205.  To  carry  out  the  works  that  you  have 
alluded  to,  supposing  that  the  Government  had 
required  some  eminent  engineer  to  report,  would 
it  m  your  opinion  be  better  carried  out  by  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  or  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, or  that  those  two  public  bodies  should 
be  merged  in  one  ? — I  am  afraid  they  are  so  hos- 
tile at  present,  that  to  get  them  to  act  together 
would  be  difficult.  The  representatives  of  the 
upper  river  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  are 
so  extremely  few,  and  the  attention  of  their 
brother  Conservators  is  necessarily  so  much  given 
to  the  lower  river,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  see  the 
interests  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  duly  con- 
sulted.    At  least  this  is  a  very  general  belief. 

206.  Assuming  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
should  be  so  reconstituted  that  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  upper  river  should  be  fully  repre- 
sented, say  half-and-half,  would  that  body,  in 
your  opinion,  be  competent  to  carry  out  those 
works  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  ? — I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  say  they 
would  not  be  competent,  but  whether  they  would, 
or  indeed  could,  devote  their  time,  energies,  and 
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thought  to  it,  as  people  would  who  are  directly 
interested  in  it  and  resident  on  the  spot,  I  think 
is  very  doubtful. 

207.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  made  for 
the  formation  of  an  impounding  reservoir  near 
Oxford  I — No  ;  we  have  not  taken  that  into  con- 
sideration at  all.  I  do  not  think  the  Thames 
Drainage  Commissioners  would  be  at  all  prepared 
to  enter  into  that  subject. 

208.  Supposing  that  plans  satisfactory  to  the 
Drainage  Commissioners,  and  approved  by  the 
Government,  were  agreed  upon,  would  the  owners 
of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  be 
willing  to  be  assessed  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
work? — Some  of  them  certainly  would  be;  I 
believe  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would, 
and  Mr.  Harcourt  of  Nuneham. 

209.  They  are  the  largest  landed  prorietors, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  very  large  proprietors 
there;  and  then  the  colleges,  I  believe,  who 
have  considerable  property,  would  be  willing. 

210.  Do  you  attribute  the  increase  of  the 
floods  at  all  to  the  tributary,  the  CherweJl,  which 
flows,  I  believe,  into  the  Thames  near  Oxford  ? 
— Yes,  a  very  great  deal  of  water  comes  down 
the  Cherwell.  Sometimes  the  floods  come  prin- 
cipally from  that  side,  sometimes  principally  from 
the  Gloucester  side.  It  depends  upon  where  the 
rain-fall  is.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  Drainage  Commissioners  have  power  over 
the  tributaries  as  well  as  the  main  body  of  the  river, 
whereas  the  Conservators  only  have  powerover  the 
main  stream. 

211.  Then  the  Cherwell  would  be  included  in 
the  power  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners? — 
Yes,  the  Cherwell,  the  Ray,  Ock,  Windrush,  and 
Evenlode,  and  those  rivers  contribute  consider- 
ably to  the  floods.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
quite  one-half  of  the  non-tidal  river  below  Long 
W  ittenham  or  Clifton  is  not  provided  with  any 
administration  except  the  Conservators ;  so  that, 
if  it  was  contemplated  putting  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  something  would  have  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  river,  I 
mean  the  part  between  Long  Wittenham  and 
Teddington. 

212.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vators extends,  does  it  not,  from  Yantlet  Creek, 
near  the  Medway,  up  to  Cricklade  ? — Yea,  that 
is  so.  Then  I  say  below  Long  Wittenham,  down 
to  Teddington  Lock,  nobody  has  any  jurisdiction 
except  the  Conservators ;  and,  therefore,  if  that 
is  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  with  the  part  of 
the  valley  above  Long  Wittenham,  some  measures 
must  be  taken  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
river. 

213.  I  gather  from  your  remarks  that  you 
would  rather  that  Commissioners  similar  to  those 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  river  should  have  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  in  the 
place  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — I  cannot  but 
think  that  that  would  be  the  best  course.  If  it 
was  to  begin  afresh,  perhaps  I  might  have  a 
different  opinion ;  but  things  have  gone  so  far 
now,  that  the  upper  valley  can  hardly  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners. 
We  have  obtained  plans  of  the  whole  valley  with 
the  levels  furnished  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
which  has  cost  us  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  beginning  work,  if  it 
it  has  not  been  already  begun. 

214.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  your  reason  for 
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believing  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  river  would  Christchvrch. 
be  better  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  than  in  .  ^  ^ 
the  hands  of  a  modified  Thames  Conservancy  ? —  .,  g7-B 
I  think  in  the  case  of  any  Thames  Conservancy, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  their  main  interests  will  be  in 
the  London  parts.of  the  river.  I  cannot  conceive 
any  modification  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
being  such  as  to  give  them  the  same  direct  interest 
in  improving  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  as  resfc- 
dent  persons  would  have.  If  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one 
having  the  upper  part  and  the  other  the  lower 
part,  that  I  daresay  might  satisfy  all  that  one 
requires.  But  as  to  a  single  Conservancy,  I 
could  suggest  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who,  if 
you  called  him  before  you,  would  tell  you  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  such  a  Conservancy, 
whose  main  business  is  in  London,  burdened 
with  all  the  care  of  the  river  about  London, 
cannot  give  time  and  attention  to  the  upper 
river  such  as  is  wanted.  I  thought  otherwise  at 
one  time,  but  I  confess  I  have  been  converted  to 
that  opinion. 

215.  Then  I  think  I  understand  that  if  a 
Conservancy  were  appointed  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  from  Teddington  downwards,  and 
another  Conservancy  from  Teddington  upwards, 
those  two  bodies  would  work  better,  in  your 
opinion,  than  one  body  taking  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  river  / — I  cannot  but 
believe  that. 

216.  I  think  you  were  going  to  suggest  the 
name  of  some  gentleman  who  could  give  that 
information  ? — Mr.  Harcourt,  of  Nuneham. 

217.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  river  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  you  suggest,  the  upper 
part  taking  the  sum  of  6,000  /.,  which  1  may  tell 
you  will  increase  eventually  to  8,000  /.,whatfunds 
would  there  be  left  for  the  management  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  river? — For  that  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  I  am  unable  to 
inform  you.  They  declined,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  to  furnish  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
with  any  account  specifying  what  they  have  spent 
upon  the  upper  part  and  what  they  have  spent 
on  the  lower ;  they  furnish  their  accounts  to 
Parliament  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act 
under  which  they  are  constituted,  but  they  declined 
to  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditure  distinguishing  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  river,  therefore  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  question.  But  even  if  I  knew  the 
particulars,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  alter  my 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  that  money. 

218.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  of  the  19th  of  February  of  this 
year  ? — Yes,  I  have  it  here. 

219.  Do  you  observe  on  page  9  a  statement  of, 
the  Thames  Conservancy  as  regards  the  upper 
navigation?— That  is  a  gross  account  tor  10 
years. 

220.  Does  not  that  separate  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  ? — It  does  for  the  10  years,  out  we 
wished  for  more  specific  information,  separating 
the  years,  and  separating  the  later  years  especially, 
and  that  we  have  not  got. 

221.  I  think  I  understood  you  that  there  is 
not  the  very  best  understanding  between  the 
Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners ? — I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  much  the  con- 
trary. 

222.  Supposing  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
b  4  were 
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Chrutchurch.  were  merged  in  your  proposed  Upper  Thames 
^1  Conservancy,  do  you  think  that  the  two  Con- 

-     ^      servancies  would  work  in  a  more  friendly  fashion  ? 
— I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  it 

223.  And  you  are  not  afraid  but  that  the 
money  needful  for  the  works  would  be  supplied 
by  the  upper  part  over  and  above  the  tolls  and 
contributions  of  the  water  companies  ?  ~  It  is  a 
very  rash  thing  to  pledge  one's  self  to  say  what 
people  would  object  to,  and  what  they  would  not. 
I  know  a  great  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  floods,  and  would 
be  willing  to  pay  their  quota ;  but  how  far  there 
might  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  many  persons 
I  am  quite  unable  to  say. 

224.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  contributions 
required  be  more  than  compensated  bv  the  ad- 
vantage from  the  abatement  from  the  floods  ? — 
I  think  so.  But  I  may  here  say,  that  we  think, 
with  regard  to  the  preliminary  expenses,  such  as 
the  preparation  of  the  plan  and  levels  of  the  val- 
ley, together  with  any  Acts  of  Parliament  that 
might  be  needed ;  in  these  points  we  might  hope 
we  might  get  some  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

225.  In  what  way  ? — In  paying  the  expenses 
of  employing  an  engineer  to  furnish  a  general 
scheme,  paying  the  expenses  of  Acjs  of  TParlia- 
ment,  and  the  payment  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
for  furnishing  levels  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  rateable  area.  All  those  preparatory 
measures,  which  no  doubt  the  Government  could 
do  better  than  we  could  do,  we  think  that  we 
might  be  assisted  in.  We  mi<jht  also  hope  that 
Government  would  enable  us  to  borrow  money 
for  executing  works  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
and  on  easy  terms. 

226.  And  you  think  that  the  owners  of  pro- 

Jerty  might  fairly  call  upon  the  Government  to 
elp  them?— The  owners  of  property  and  towns. 

227.  Might  the  owners  of  property  and  the 
towns  fairly  call  upon  the  Government  to  bear 
that  expenditure? — I  hope  we  might;  and  I 
venture  to  support  my  expectation  by  reference 
to  the  memorial  presented  in  1862,  in  which 
many  persons,  whose  opinions  must  carry  weight, 
speak  of  the  national  importance  of  the  Thames 
Valley  drainage  (see  Question  191). 

Mr.  Walter. 

228.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  locks  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Thames  are  the  property 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — Yes. 

229.  I  presume  that  the  floods  about  Oxford 
are  mainly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  locks 
at  Iffley  and  Sandford  to  a  great  extent? — In- 
fluenced chiefly  bv  the  insufficiency  of  the  side 
outlets  above  the  locks  and  mills. 

230.  Have  the  Drainage  Commissioners  any 
control  over  the  locks  ? — None  whatever. 

231.  Then  I  presume  that  is  the  point  that 
you  complain  of,  that  the  regulation  of  the  locks 
being  of  vital  importance  to  the  discharge  of  the 
flood-waters,  your  Board  has  no  control  over  that 
discharge?  —  Perhaps  I  ought  to  correct  the 
statement,  when  I  say  "  none  whatever."  Under 
the  Act  they  have  the  power  of  executing  works 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which 
would  provide  outlets  above  the  locks  by  weirs 
and  side  flows. 

232.  Have  they  put  those  powers  in  operation  ? 
— No ;  because,  before  we  begin  any  work,  we 
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think  we  ought  to  have  a  general  scheme,  and  we 
have  not  procured  that. 

233.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
any  scheme,  Qr  has  any  scheme  been  proposed 
for  cutting  channels  across  the  loop  in  the  river 
between  Abingdon  and  a  point  which  comes 
down  on  the  map,  a  sort  of  elbow  at  Ridge  Weir? 
— There  are  a  number  of  places  where  the  engi- 
neers suggest  that  we  should  straighten  our  river, 
partly  by  cutting  off  the  elbows,  and  partly  by 
cutting  new  channels.  There  is  one  place,  two 
miles  and  a  half  below  Oxford,  where  it  is  sug- 
gested ;  but  these  are  all  engineering  details  on 
which  I  should  rather  wish  not  to  enter. 

Mr.  CartwrighL 

234.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  an  out- 
fall designed  somewhere  within  the  range  of  three 
or  four  miles  below  Oxford? — I  said  that  that 
was  the  distance  of  the  river  below  Oxford  which 
Messrs.  Beardmore  and  Leech,  the  engineers  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  proposed  to  amend,  and 
to  provide  at  various  points  large  side  outlets 
above  the  mills  and  locks,  and  also  to  dredge  the 
main  channel  and  clear  the  side-streams,  and  to 
provide  generally  for  the  more  easy  and  rapid 
escape  of  the  waters. 

235.  Then  I  think  you  spoke  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  outfall  above  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

236.  Could  you  at  all  indicate  the  points 
where  those  outfalls  are  in  the  part  above  Ox- 
ford where  they  should  be  amended  and  im- 
proved ? — These  are  some  of  the  points :  King's 
Weir,  Godstow  Lock,  Botley  Bridge,  and  Osney 
Lock.  Those  are  all  above  Oxford ;  they  are 
obstructions  at  present,  and  an  insufficient  escape 
of  water. 

237.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  a  better  outfall  ? — No  difficulty  at  all,  if  the 
money  were  forthcoming. 

238.  You  attribute  a  good  deal  to  the  Cher- 
well  ? — A  great  deal  of  water  comes  down  the 
Cherwell. 

239.  What  is  the  particular  improvement 
which  you  would  suggest  with  reference  to 
the  Cherwell  ?  —  There  is  a  side  channel 
opening  from  the  Cherwell  about  half-a-mile 
from  its  mouth  which  has  been  completely 
blocked  up ;  if  that  was  cleared  out,  it  would  go 
a  great  deal  towards  carrying  the  water  of  the 
Cherwell  down  more  quickly  ;  that  would  be  one 
thing.  Then  there  is  the  mill  above  Magdalene 
Meadow ;  in  fact,  all  through  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  details  which  none  but  an  engineer 
could  really  give  an  opinion  upon. 

240.  Is  there  any  engineer  who  is  more  prac- 
tically conversant  with,  and  has  inspected  the 
rivers,  who  could  suggest  what  is  desirable  ? — 
No  one  has  inspected  them  minutely  that  I  know 
of,  except  the  engineers  of  the  Thames  Conser 
vancy ;  but  there  has  been  no  inspection  of  the 
side  streams,  only  of  the  main  stream,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Samuels  on. 

241.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  Thames 
Drainage  Commission  was  constituted  in  1871  ? 
— Yes,  the  Act  was  passed  that  year. 

242.  What  is  the  length  of  the  stream  over 
which  their  jurisdiction  extends? — From  Crick- 
lade  to  Long  Wittenham  or  Clifton  Lock ;  I  think 
it  is  about  50  and  60  miles  as  the  river  flows. 

243.  What  are  the  special  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners?— The  first  duty  of  the  Commissioners 
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was  to  divide  the  whole  valley  under  their  control 
into  districts ;  and  then  they  have  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Conservators,  or,  if  the  Conserva- 
tors object,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  execute  works  for  facilitating  the  escape  of  the 
flood-waters. 

244.  The  Conservators  still  holding  the  con- 
trol over  the  locks  ? — Entirely  of  the  navigation, 
except,  as  I  said  before,  that  in  every  lock  there 
is  an  overflow  bay  to  provide,  when  the  water 
rises  above  a  certain  height,  that  the  water  may 

.  escape  to  the  level  below  the  lock ;  and  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  have  power  to  increase 
those  overflows  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
servators, but  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  the  Board  of  Trade  have  a  power  over- 
riding the  Conservators  if  the  Commissioners 
can  wow  sufficient  cause. 

245.  Assuming  that  the  Conservancy  Board 
are  re-constitutea  so  as  to  represent  all  the  inte- 
rests involved,  would  it  not  then  be  possible  to 
entrust  the  detailed  management  of  the  different 
districts  to  committees  of  the  Conservancy  ? — If 
the  committee  of  each  district  bad  a  certain  sum 
allotted  to  them  to  deal  with,  and  if  they  were 
allowed  to  spend  money  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  district,  it  probably  would  be  possible. 
What  you  want  is  to  get  people  really  interested 
in  the  place  to  have  to  do  with  the  improvements, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  money  to  carry  out  their 
plans. 

246.  If  there  were  proportionate  representa- 
tion on  the  Conservancy  Board,  would  not  that 
give  sufficient  power  to  those  who  are  interested  to 
carry  out  through  the  Conservancy  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committees  which  I  am  supposing 
to  exist? — I  fear  not  I  suppose  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  lower  part  below  the  tidal  water 
would  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  upper  part. 

247.  Need  that  be  so,  if  it  could  be  shown  to 
be  undesirable  ? — I  am  merely  suggesting  that  it 
is  almost  certain  to  be  so.  I  should  think  that 
the  interests  of  that  part  of  the  river  are  much 
larger  and  more  complex ;  and  if  so,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  part  must  outnumber  those  of 
the  upper  river.  In  the  upper  part  the  operations 
which  are  necessary  are  extremely  simple,  and 
so  long  as  the  navigation  is  not  interfered  with 
I  should  have  thought  that  people  who  were  di- 
rectly interested  in  it,  as  residents,  would  be  the 
best  persons  to  cany  out  the  works  most  cheaply 
and  most  satisfactorily. 

248.  You  find  that  there  is  now  a  certain 
amount  of  divergence  between  the  Drainage 
Board  and  the  Conservancy ;  do  not  you  think 
that  that  same  state  of  things  would  be  likely  to 
arise  between  two  distinct  Conservancy  Boards  ? 
— Perhaps  so.  But  the  divergence  which  I 
apprehend  arises  from  the  fact  that  over  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  river  there  is  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction of  conservators  and  commissioners. 

249.  If  there  were  representation  on  the  Con- 
servancy in  the  ratio  of  taxation,  do  not  you 
think  that  that  might  be  an  arrangement  that 
would  work?  —  But  how  would  taxation  be 
settled  beforehand  ?  The  taxation  would  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  works  to  be  done,  and  until 
it  is  determined  what  works  are  to  be  done,  you 
would  not  know  what  the  taxation  would  be,  and 
no  proportion  could  be  settled. 

250.  There  would  be  a  preliminary  estimate, 
I  suppose,  in  any  case  ?— I  es,  but  then  it  does 
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not  follow  that  you  would  undertake  all  the 
works  at  once.  To  meet  the  difficulty  it  might 
be  possible  to  hand  over  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  river  to  the  Commissioners.  But  this  is 
only  a  crude  suggestion. 

251.  Are  there  not  certain  duties  which  are 
common  as  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  river  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

252.  The  quantity  of  water  allowed  to  flow- 
down  for  the  purposes  of  scouring  the  river,  I 
suppose,  would  be  a  very  important  question, 
would  it  not,  as  affecting  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  ? — Those  are  questions  on  which  I  would 
rather  not  enter ;  I  would  rather  decline  to  go 
into  engineering  questions. 

253.  Still  that  is  a  question  which  would  affect 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  as  between  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  river  ? — But  I  began 
by  saying  that  my  suggestion  was  a  crude  one, 
which  might  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect.  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  thing  which 
I  have  heard  mentioned. 

254.  Within  the  area  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
body  that  might  exercise  such  jurisdiction,  would 
you  include  the  tributary  valleys  ? — Certainly ; 
I  think  any  attempt  to  remedy  floods  would  be 
quite  nugatory  unless  it  tames  power  to  deal 
with  the  tributary  valleys.  As  I  have  said,  in 
that  portion  of  the  river  which  is  now  under 
the  Drainage  Commissioners,  they  have  power 
over  the  tributaries. 

Mr.  William  CartwrighL 

255.  Would  you  give  them  power  over  the 
Cherwell  ? — They  have  power  over  the  Cherwell 
already. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

256.  How  far  do  their  powers  extend  up  the 
Cherwell  ? — Up  to  Heyiord.  But  the  waters 
that  collect  in  Otmoor  come  down  into  the  Cher- 
well very  rapidly. 

257.  The  Cherwell  extends  considerably  above 
Banbury,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

258.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  very  heavy 
floods  up  the  river? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
The  Commissioners  have  power  up  the  Cherwell 
to  Hey  ford,  up  the  Ray  to  Merton  and  Ambros- 
den,  up  the  Evenlode/the  Windrush,  and  the 
Ock  to  certain  points.  The  Commissioners  can 
execute  works  to  abate  the  floods  in  these  tribu- 
tary valleys ;  but  in  these  valleys  the  Conser- 
vancy have  no  power. 

259.  The  Thames  Conservancy  do  not  interfere 
with  them  ? — No. 

260.  We  do  not  find  that  you  have  been  doing 
anything  very  much? — The  Commissioners  have 
not  had  time ;  they  are  but  just  constituted  ;  the 
elections  only  took  place  last  autumn;  we  have 
given  powers  to  two  districts  to  clear  out  the 
stream  within  their  own  limits;  we  began  to 
consult  an  engineer  on  a  general  scheme ;  then 
we  stopped  our  hands  in  consequence  of  this 
Committee. 

261.  Is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  measures 
may  be  taken  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  to 
prevent  disastrous  floods  in  the  Cherwell  Valley? 
— I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Walter. 

262.  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  so  far  as  the 
prevention  of  floods  is  concerned,  there  is  any* 
thing  in  the  duties  of  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
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Mr.  Water— continued* 
or  in  their  object*,  which  conflicts  with  the  duties 
and  objects  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ?~~I 
should  not  think  so. 

263.  That  ia  a  material  point,  is  it  not  P — If 
the  prevention  of  floods  can  be  managed  by  a 
better  regulation  of  the  existing  locks  than  is  at 
present  observed,  of  course  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  saved  bv  doing  that  rather  than  by 
executing  new  wows.  I  mean,  if  the  Thames 
Conservator  and  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
were  in  accord  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
floods,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  necessary 
works  should  not  be  earned  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ?— 
No,  I  know  of  none,  if  they  would  give  their 
attention  to  it 

264.  The  Thames  Conservancy  have  no  into- 
rest,  I  presume,  in  maintaining  the  flood*?— 
None  whatever.  What  is  complained  of  is,  that 
they  do  not  give  their  attention  to  the  upper  part 
of  die  river.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,  but  that 
is  the  complaint. 

265.  You  have  no  power  to  compel  them  ? — 
No. 

266.  All  you  can  do  is  to  make  new  works,  at 
considerable  cost  to  yourselves  ?— Yes,  but  these 
works  are  necessary  to  abate  the  floods,  and  more 
required  for  the  lands  and  towns  than  for  the 
navigation. 

267.  Do  you  suppose  die  existing  locks  to  be 
sufficient,  if  they  are  properly  looked  after  ?— 
They  are  not  sufficient  for  drainage  purposes; 
what  we  want  is  increased  tumbling  bays,  and 
increased  dredging  of  the  river,  and  clearing  out 
certain  channels* 

268.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  a 

freat  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  the  locks  not 
eing  properly  regulated  and  opened  at  proper 
times;  do  you  agree  with  that?— There  may  be 
something  to  be  done  there;  but  I  not  think 
there  is  much  complaint  on  this  point  in  our  part 
of  the  river. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

269.  What  are  the  taxing  powers  under  your 
Act  ? — We  have  power  to  tax  all  kinds  of  per- 
sons whose  lands  lie  within  the  contour  level  of 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  a  fixed  flood  line. 

270.  Is  there  any  powdr  of  taxing  houses? — 
No,  none. 

271.  So  that  all  the  villages  or  towns  lying  on 
those  streams  would  contribute  nothing  ? — No ; 
we  have  no  power  to  tax  them. 

272.  Of  course,  that  very  much  limits  the 
revenue  which  you  are  able  to  raise  ? — Yes. 

273.  Axid  consequently  the  extent  of  the 
operations  which  you  are  able  to  carry  out  ? — 
les. 

274.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  powers 
of  taxation  on  houses  should  be  conferred  upon 
whatever  body  may  be  charged  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Thames  and  tributary  streams  ? — 
Judging  from  the  representations  that  I  heard 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  towns  of 
Beading,  Windsor,  Staines,  and  others,  to  the 
Home  Secretary  the  other  day,  I  should  suppose 
that  they  ought  to  be.  They  complained  very 
much  of  the  damage  done  to  them  by  the  floods, 
and,  if  money  is  spent  in  relieving  them,  it  would 
seem  but  fair  that  they  should  contribute.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  no  representation"  of  this  kind 
were  made  on  behalf  of  Oxford. 

275.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  opinion 
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of  the  cky  authorities  of  Oxford  upon  that  sub- 
ject ?~  I  have  not. 

27*.  Would  it.  be  possible  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  works  without  greatly  overtaxing  the 
land,  unless  the  power  of  taxation  on  bouses  be 
granted? — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  the  expense  of  the 
works  would  be,  or  what  the  rate  on  the  land 
would  be.  But  it  certainly  seems  fair,  if  those 
towns  complain  that  they  are  greatly  injured 
by  floods,  and  if  they  are  relieved  from  Ike 
damage  done,  that  they  should  bear  part  of  the  . 
expense. 

277.  Do  you  know  whether  that  question  has 
been  fully  considered  by  the  city  of  Oxford  ?-^ 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  before  them ;  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  taken  it  into  considera- 
tion. 

27$.  Then  to  notice  any  casual  opinions  that 
may  have  been  expressed  would  be  rather  pre* 
judging  what  their  deliberate  opinion  would  be? 
—Certainly. 

Mr.  Rickardwn*- Gardner* 

279.  One  very  important  element  in  this 
inquiry  k  as  to-  the  frequency  of  floods,  and  as  to 
their  probable  increase  during  future  years ;  we 
have  a  statement  put  in  by  a  witness,  showing 
that  from  the  year  1821  to  1877  there  have  been 
no  less  than  27  floods,  averaging  in  56  years  a 
flood  every  two  years ;  on  the  other  hand  the  re- 
port of  the  Thames  Conservators  to  Parliament 
says  that  there  have  only  been  four  floods  during 
that  time  ? — Four  great  floods. 

280.  Those  are  also  great  floods  that  have  been 
given  here,  averaging  four  feet ;  have  you  any 
knowledge  yourself  as  to  the  frequency  of  floods, 
or  what  may  be  called  floods  to  some  extent? 
— I  have  no  statistics,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
we  have  had  floods  much  more  frequently  than 
four  times.  Those  four  have  been  extraordinarily 
high  floods.  Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  the 
1821  flood,  as  it  was  before  my  time  ;  but  I  re- 
member the  1852  flood,  the  year  when  they  were 
going  up  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral 
they  were  not  able  to  use  the  Great  Western 
Railway  because  it  was  stopped  by  the  flood; 
the  same  thing  took  place  at  the  end  of  1875. 

281.  In  the  intermediate  dates  can  you  remem- 
ber any  floods  that  were  at  all  serious  ? — No,  I 
cannot  supply  any  particulars ;  but  they  have 
been  frequent. 

282.  You  cannot  tell  us,  I  suppose,  whether 
you  think  that  they  will  increase  from  circum- 
stances beyond  natural  causes,  such  as  sub-soil 
drainage,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  future? — 
No,  I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

283.  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  about 
to  spend  140,000  /.  upon  the  drainage  of  Oxford 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the 
Thames  Conservators  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  riparian  towns  drain  away  from  the  Thames; 
can  you  tell  me  what  form  of  drainage  you  have 
adopted  at  Oxford ;  is  it  sewage  irrigation,  or 
what  is  it  ? — We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  carry- 
ing all  the  sewage  off  separately,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  rain-water  that  falls  in  the 
streets,  and  carrying  it  down  to  a  place  about  2} 
miles  below  Oxford ;  there  it  has  to  be  raised  by 
pumping  cm  to  the  sewage  irrigation  farm* 

284.  The  object  of  the  towns  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Thames  being  obliged  to  drain  is  to 
purify  the  water  so  that  the  revenue  might  be 
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got  for  the  water  companies  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Thames? — Yes. 

285.  When  those  floods  come,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  they  will  enter  the  drains,  and  is  it 
not  desirable  to  secure  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  irrigation  farm  to  carry  the  manure  back 
again  into  the  Thames,  from  which  you  want  to 
exclude  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  in  our  caae 
it  would  be  so.  The  sewers  are  constructed 
with  such  care  as  to  be  practically  water-tight, 
and  the  land  on  to  which  it  will  be  pumped  is  so 
much  above  the  river  and  so  far  from  it  that  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  danger  therefrom. 

286.  And  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  per- 
fectly effectual  as  regards  the  purification  of  the 
Thames  ?— I  hope  so. 

Chairman. 

287.  With  regard  to  the  sewage  irrigation 
farm*  is  that  ever  flooded?— No,  it  is  nearly  60 
feet  above  the  highest  flood. 


Mr.  Walter.  Dean  of 

288.  Is  it  at  Littlemore  ?— Yes,  south  east  of  °*«^*^*- 
the  asylum.  n  Way 

Mr.  Samuehon.  **7*- 

289.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  health  of  the 
citv  of  Oxford  is  very  much  affected  by  the  pre- 
valence of  floods  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cherwell 
and  the  Thames  ? — I  put  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Rolleston  on  that  subject  which,  I  should  prefer 
referring  to.  The  upshot  of  it  is,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  health  of  Oxford  is  reduced  to  a  low 
state  during  and  after  the  floods,  by  the  water* 
logged  condition  of  the  valley,  which  constantly 

{>revails  during  the  winter  months,  and  that  this 
ow  state  of  health  cannot  be  got  rid  of  except 
by  a  chance  to  a  drier  and  more  Dracing  air;  it  is 
not  acute  cusease  ;  but  his  opinion  is  that  there  is 
considerable  hyury  done  to  the  health  of  Oxford. 

290.  The  system«I  presume,  is  not  so  weH  able 
to  resist  disease  ?— Yes,  that  ia  what  he  means,  I 
think. 


Mr.  Geojige  DlNEft,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

291.  You  are  a  Builder,  Kving  at  Wakon-on- 
Thames,  I  think  ?— Yes ;  but  I  have  retired  from 
business. 

292.  Do  yon  produce  the  rainfall  in  the  Lon- 
don district  from  1813  till  the  end  of  last  April? 
— Yes  {delivering  in  the  same), 

293.  Cam  you  certify  to  the  correctness  of  this 
Ti&bW? — TMs  is  the  average,  perhaps>  of  ten  or  a 


fTAatVma*— eontinued. 

dozen  different  registers,  as  many  as  I  could  get. 
I  began  first  with  only  one,  but  afterwards  I  got 
as  many  as  I  could. 

294.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  this  is  correct? 
— It  is.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  that  is  very 
nearly  the  rainrfall,  Say  as  far  as  Oxford.  1  have, 
taken  great  pleasure  in  the  subject  far  y« 


Mr.  Dines. 


Mr.  Charljds  Churl  wood,  called  ia;  and  Examined, 


Chairman. 

995.  You  area  Miller,  new  Reading,  are  yos 
not?— Yea. 

296.  On  what  stream?— Oa  the  Kemet. 

297.  Are  you  often  inoonvenieaoed  by  flocrib  ? 
—Very  often. 

298..  Does  yew  naill  keep  back  the  wefcer?— * 
Mor  only  to  *  limited  extent ;  we  fcarve  m  certain 
nark  ta  work  to,  which  we  im»t  not  exceed;  we 
must  not  bay  the  mater  above  our  water-mark  air 
the  mill-head. 

299w  Who  haeplaeed  tkat  markK-I  do  not 
know?;  the  maik  is  supposed  to  be  oar  iro*  rails* 
that  protect  the  water  wheel  from  any  floating' 
timbeu  that  comes  down.  There  is  no  iwnlar 
mark;  bwt  if  I  allow  the  water  to  exeeed  thai  it 
would  flood  My  homo,  90  that  we  are  very  par- 
ticular ta  draw  the  sluices  to  let  the  extra  water 
paea* 

300.  Then*  I  presume,  it  is  a  mark  for  your 
own  convenience;  not  placed  there  by  any  aotho* 
rily?— No. 

304.  But  you  do  still  suffer  ranch  at  times 
fiiom.  the  floeding  of  the  Kennet  ?i— Yes,  retj- 
ranch.  I  ahall  lose  10OA  by  my  crops  being 
destroyed  this  last  flood,  last  winter,  on  tile 
arable  land  adjoining  my*  mill'. 

3Q2i  Is  the  health  of  your  femtfy  affected  at 
all  by  the  flooda?— Uo,  I  think  net 


Mr.  Walter. 


303*  To*  have 
haveryou,  net* 
have. 

0.114. 


Ave    paid  eewidemMn  attention* 
to  thecsabjutof  Abode?—- Ye*  I 


Mr.  f?ftfar~ooMtiiHMd 

304.  To  what  do  yew  attribute  the  excessive 
height  of  the  floods  in  the  vafley  of  the  Eertnet  ? 
— To  the  natural  obstructions  in  the  river. 

30fi.  Have  they  increased  perceptibly  in  your 
time  ? — In  places  where  we  dredgedt  if  out  at 
one  time  the  flood*  and  the  stream*  will  down 
oh!  sediment  and  block  it  up  again. 

306.  I  will  ask  you  to  <feflne  what  you  mean 
by  natural  obstructions  of  the  river  ?*—Heaps  of 
gravel  and  nrad  washed  down  front  ther  upper 
parts  of  the  valley. 

307.  The  valley  of  the  Kennet  is  a  bed  of 
gravel,  is  it  not?— Tes,  if  is. 

308.  Are  you  aware  whether  of  not  the  bed  of 
the  river  has  been  silted  up  within  the  last  few 
years? — It  was  worse  when  I  went  tRere  20 
yea/rs  ago  than  it  is  now,  because  I  harve  taken 
out  a  great  deal  since  1  have  been  there;  I  have 
cferedgei  out  some  thousands*  of  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  eut  of  that  river  in  a  distance  of  at  mile- 
and-ahbatf  from  where  I  live  towards  Reading. 
When  the  Royal  Engineers  were  surveying  here, 
they  Uold  me  Pacfworth  Bridge  was  70  ffeet  above 
Reading,  ye«  before  I  dredged,  every  rain  caused 
a  flood.  I  beKeve  Newbury  is  110  ffeet  higher 
than  Heading*. 

309.  Bave  yon  dredged  at  a  uniform  depth, 
or  taken  it  out  ia  holes  r-— I  took  it  out  in*  holes 
wkeve  we  found  thewwst  places,  where1  we  fbimd 
the  abstractions*  I  took  it  out'  m  the1  yeas*  1866, 
at  *  place  wfcieh  use*  tb  b*  the  Old  Ford  at  Fad* 
wmtfc  before  Ae  bridge  war  there.  I  totfk  out 
1,380  cabie  yards  at  that  erne  place;    It  Armed 

C  2  a  natural 


Mr. 
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J] a  natural  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  water, 

1 1  May      an(*  ^e  water  gradually  wore  the  channel  away 

1877/       on  one  side,  but  it  was  a    very  small   space 

indeed  for  the  whole  of  the  water  to  pass ;  and, 

of  course,  when  a  body  of  water  came  down  there 

it  was  obliged  to  overflow  the  banks. 

310.  Do  you  know  whether  a  similar  system 
of  dredging  has  been  pursued  by  your  neigh- 
bours, above  or  below  you? — Yes;  there  has 
been  gravel  dredged  out  through  their  seeing 
what  the  result  was  in  my  case  at  Padworth,  in 
the  parish  of  Aldermaston  especially. 

311.  Has  that  had,  in  your  opinion,  any  per- 
ceptible influence  in  the  way  of  diminishing  the 
floods? — We  have  a  very  great  block  of  gravel 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  where  I  live,  between 
Beenham  and  Ufton ;  in  the  year  1866,  when  I 
was  engaged  in  ballasting  at  Padworth,  I  in- 
duced Mr.  Benyon  to  allow  me  to  spend  50  /.  to 
pierce  a  channel  through  this  immense  bed  of 
gravel  lying  at  this  particular  place.  I  may  sav 
that  there  are  50,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  which 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Kennet  within  the 
space  of  half  a  mile  in  that  part  of  the  river. 

312.  What  additional  depth  would  that  give 
to  the  bed  of  the  river? — Of  course  it  would 
make  all  the  difference  of  50,000  cubic  yards  in 
a  certain  distance.  I  can  scarcely  say  as  regards 
a  uniform  depth,  because  it  varies  so,  but  still,  by 
dredging,  it  might  be  brought  to  a  uniform 
depth. 

313.  It  would  not  have  any  material  influence 
in  diminishing  the  height  of  the  flood,  would  it, 
except  so  far  as  removing  any  obstruction  to  the 
flow?— I  presume  so.  It  would  add  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  and  take  more  water  in  the 
channel. 

314.  Have  you  experienced  any  inconvenience 
from  the  weeds  in  the  Kennet  ? — Very  much. 

315.  Is  an jr  system  pursued  of  removing  them  ? 
—Not  an  uniform  one,  not  a  regular  system.  It 
is  left  to  the  occupiers  to  cut  them  or  not  as  they 
please. 

316.  Have  they  increased  much  of  late  years? 
f— Yes,  they  have. 

317.  Is  that  owing  to  the  American  weed,  or 
what  cause  ? — I  scarcely  know  what  weed  they 
term  it,  but  in  the  Kennet  we  have  a  weed  that 
blows  a  white  flower,  and  the  river  bed  is  com- 
pletely matted  with  it.  In  the  year  1860  we  had 
a  very  wet  summer,  and  my  neighbour  wished  me 
to  head  a  gang  of  young  men,  and  I  did.  I  bor- 
rowed scythes  from  Aldermaston,  with  ropes 
attached.  The  scythes  were  riveted  together,  and 
ropes  attached  to  them  to  saw  the  weeds  out. 
The  result  of  that  and  of  my  cutting  off  the 
branches  of  trees  that  dipped  into  the  water,  was 
that  it  lowered  the  water  at  my  mill  tail  18  inches, 
and  that  would  be,  perhaps,  a  distance,  taking  the 
winding  of  the  river,  of  three  miles,  by  merely 
cutting  the  weeds  and  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
that  grew  into  the  water. 

318.  Are  there  no  lochs  in  that  part  of  the 
Kennet  ? — No,  because  that  is  the  old  river ;  but, 
of  course,  that  old  river  runs  close  by  some 
lochs  at  Ufton,  where  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  works  out  of  the  old  river  at  Ufton  Bridge. 
In  ti^e  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  there  are  cuts  of 
dead  water,  and  a  part  .is  the  River  Kennet 
itself;  so  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  have  no  obstruction  from  a  loch  until  we 
come  to  Tyle  Mills.  There  we  have  Tyle 
Mills,  and  parallel  with  that,  we  have  one  loch  in 
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the  canal  from  another  dead  cut  that  comes  out 
of  the  old  river  below  Ufton  Bridge. 

319.  How  far  is  the  Ufton  Bridge  above  you? 
— Ufton  Bridge  would  be  two-and-a-half  miles. 

320.  Has  any  other  plan  suggested  itself  to 
you  for  diminishing  the  floods,  except  that  of 
dredging  the  river? — I  advocate  strengthening 
the  banks  where  they  are  weak,  and  embanking 
in  very  low  places,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  river  to  Teddington.  From  thence  to 
London  embank  the  whole  distance.  The 
islands  and  obstructions  would  help  to  make  the 
embankment.  Respecting  the  dams  that  have 
been  made  at  the  mills,  which,  of  course,  are 
artificial  ones,  when  we  get  a  body  of  water 
down  we  draw  up  extra  sluices  and  let  the 
water  by,  but  when  it  comes  to  those  natural 
obstructions  it  cannot  get  bjr  them ;  that  is  m; 
reason  for  grounding  mv  opinion  upon  that.  L 
think,  as  regards  the  Thames,  the  principal  ob- 
structions are  the  islands  in  the  river,  if  they  were 
taken  out,  it  would  prevent  a  great  cause  of  flood- 
ing. I  know  the  Isis  remarkably  well ;  I  know  the 
river  from  Lechlade  to  the  Nore  almost  as  well, 
and  in  the  Isis  below  Farringdon,  taking  it  from 
Lechlade  to  opposite  Buckland,  there  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  what  we  term  scours  of  gravel, 
that  is,  accumulations  of  gravel  washed  up  from 
time  to  time  in  certain  places,  and  they  almost 
choke  up  the  passage  of  the  river  in  dry  summers 
below  Farringdon ;  I  could  jump  from  the  bank 
on  to  the  scour  of  gravel. 

^  32 1.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
river  represented  on  the  map  between  Abingdon 
and  the  point  where  you  will  read  the  words 
"  Clifton  Loch  "  ?— Yes.  If  the  river  was  cut  off 
there,  it  would  divert  the  water  from  Nuneham 
Park;  that  piece  of  land  takes  in  Nuneham 
Park,  belonging  to  Mr.  Harcourt. 

322.  I  mean  above  that,  from  north-west  of 
Abingdon  to  the  elbow  on  the  map  ? — That  we 
term  ^Ridge's  Weir ;  that  would  be  about  double 
the  distance  ;  it  would  be  certainly  five  miles. 

323.  Supposing  it  were  practicable  to  form  a 
large  culvert,  or  cut,  or  canal  across  there,  would 
not  that  have  the  effect  of  immensely  relieving  Ox- 
ford from  floods?— It  would  cut  Oxford  right  off. 

324.  I  mean,  to  be  regulated  and  used  as  an 
auxiliary  ? — Yes,  a  canal  or  cut  decidedly  would 
relieve  all  that  track  of  land. 

325.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
how  far  it  is  practicable  or  not  as  regards  ex* 
pense,  and  how  far  it  would  be  advantageous,  to 
make  such  short  cuts,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  river? — I  have  never  gone  into  any  calcu- 
lations of  that  sort ;  but  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence is,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  river  cleansing 
can  be  made  self-supporting,  by  the  sale  of 
graveL  I  used  all  this  gravel  that  I  took 
out;  in  fact,  I  took  three-parts  of  die  ex- 
pense on  myself,  although  I  am  only  a  tenant, 
if  they  would  allow  me  to  have  the  gravel  I 
made  up  my  farm  roads  and  approaches  to  my 
place  with  gravel.  My  respected  landlord,  d 
Darby  Griffith,  Esq.,  could  give  an  opinion 
on  my  road  making,  and  the  incidence  of  the 
flood  also.  It  would  have  cost  me  double  that 
amount  to  have  got  it  from  the  ordinary  source 
from  the  pit  that  I  am  supposed  to  use ;  there- 
fore it  was  a  great  saving  to  me  to  dredge  the 
river,  leaving  the  land  oetter  drained..  The 
same  applies  to  the  mud.     I  have  taken  out  a 
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great  deal  of  mud  in  my  time,  and  mixed  it  with 
lime;  it  makes  a  capital  compost  for  the  mea- 
dows, and  I  am  going  to  do  it  again  soon.  My 
mill-head  becomes  obstructed  after  the  floods, 
which  bring  down  a  great  deal  of  mud,  and  I  clean 
it  out  periodically,  and  in  the  way  I  say,  I  mix  it 
with  lime.  I  consider  that  that  mud  is  worth  the 
cost  of  getting  it  out  of  the  river.  I  may  say  that 
I  do  this  at  my  own  expense.  It  answers  two 
purposes,  to  keep  the  power  to  the  mill,  and  to 
produce  manure  for  tne  land ;  and,  as  I  say,  it 

Says  me  double.  With  regard  to  the  neighbour- 
ood — Bampton,  near  the  Isis — they  have  not  a 
very  good  supply  of  gravel  there  to  form  the 
roads,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  farm  roads 
are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  whereas  they  could 
-dredge  this  gravel  out  and  have  good  roads  where 
iliey  nave  now  bad  ones.  So  that  it  would  soon 
ay  for  itself,  iTyou  could  only  induce  people  to 
e  enterprising  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

326.  Where  do  they  get  the  material  now  in 
that  neighbourhood  for  repairing  their  roads  ? — 
They  dig  it  from  quarries ;  it  is  the  limestone 
formation  there,  but  as  it  is  some  little  distance 
to  the  quarries,  they  do  not  go  very  often, 
and  the  roads  are  in  a  very  bad' state ;  it  is  a  soft 
material  at  the  best 

327.  Are  there  any  mills  below  your  mill  and 
the  junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the  Thames  ? — 
Yes,  several ;  there  is  one  paper  mill  just  burnt, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  others. 

328.  Where  is  the  arable  land  situated  that 
you  say  has  been  flooded  recently ;  is  it  below 
your  mill,  or  above  it? — It  is  running  parallel 
with  the  stream  after  it  leaves  my  mill. 

329.  Then  it  is  below  your  mill? — Just  below. 

330.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  mills  below 
contribute  to  obstruct  the  stream? — Not  so  much 
as  the  natural  obstructions,  because  if  we  could 
only  get  the  water  to  the  mills  they  would  be 
obliged  to  draw  the  sluices  to  let  it  by.  We  can- 
not get  it  there,  because  the  obstructions  prevent 
it.  That  is  the  reason  that  causes  the  floods. 
A  very  great  deal  can  be  done  by  clearing  all 
the  islands  out  of  the  River  Thames  and  removing 
all  obstructions  to  let  the  water  go. 

331.  But  if  the  mills  were  not  there,  would 
not  the  flow  be  more  regular  and  more  rapid  ? — 
It  may  be  too  rapid ;  you  may  get  rid  of  the 
water  too  fast. 

332.  Too  fast  for  what  purpose  ? — You  might 
not  have  any  left  in  a  dry  summer ;  you  may 
be  without  water,  which  would  be  very  bad. 

333.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  it 
back  ? — Yes,  by  putting  in  artificial  dams  where 
required.  . 

334.  Artificial  dams  for  another  purpose  ? — As 
far  as  my  own  interest  goes,  as  tenant  only,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  give  it  up  next  week. 


Mi<  Samuelson— -continued. 
338.  At  certain  times,^  suppose  ? — Nearly  all 
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The  Kennet  is  an  unfailing        ~~ 


335.  Have  you  a  steam-engine  ? — No ;  we  have     prevent  floods  ?— Yes. 


the  year  round 
stream  for  water. 

339.  Is  that  the  case  with  other  mills  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  Thames  Valley  ? — I 
have  no  information  of  a  reliable  nature  to  offer 
you  as  to  the  fall  on  the  Thames. 

340.  Are  they  generally  dependent  upon  water, 
or  have  they  steam-engines  as  well  ? — They  do 
not  often  go  in  for  steam ;  they  have  plenty  of 
water ;  it  is  the  floods  that  interfere  more  with 
their  grinding  at  all  times  than  any  want  of 
water. 

341.  During  the  whole  of  last  year,  do  you 
suppose  that  all  the  mills  would  be  able  to  run? 
—The  floods  would  prevent  them  running  more 
than  any  shortness  or  water. 

342.  No  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  stop,  during  what  portion  of  the 
year  are  they  able  to  run,  do  you  suppose,  in  the 
average  of  years  ? — The  floods  generally  come  in 
November,  and  they  last  from  December  until 
the  end  of  February,  generally  speaking. 

343.  Are  they  stopped  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  ? — No,  not  very  often ;  it  is  a  very 
great  exception  when  it  is  so. 

344.  Are  they  stopped  for  want  of  water  in  the 
summer? — No,  the  Tnames  is  a  good  stream.  The 
short  water  mills  are  those  on  the  tributaries, 
where  of  course  there  is  not  so  much  body  of 
water. 

345.  That  is  not  the  case  as  regards  the 
Kennet  ? — Not  at  all,  nor  the  Thames. 

346.  With  regard  to  the  other  tributaries  that 
you  are  acquainted  with,  is  it  the  same  ? — We 
will  take  the  Windrush.  I  know  that,  and  the 
Ook,  and  the  Tame,  and  the  Coin;  all  of 
those  I  know;  and  also  the  tributaries  of  the 
Kennet  I  know.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  both 
the  Kennet  and  the  Thames ;  I  may  say  from 
their  rise  to  their  fall. 

347.  There  they  have  two  things  to  contend 
with;  floods  at  one  time,  and  shortness  of  water 
at  another  ? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  flood  as  we 
do,  they  have  not  the  body  of  water.  What 
applies  to  the  Kennet  and  the  Thames  as  regards 
obstructions  and  the  disgraceful  state  of  the 
river,  as  I  may  term  it,  applies  to  the  tributaries, 
they  are  all  blocked  up.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  supposing  the  tributaries  were  to  be  all 
cleansed  thoroughly,  we  should  have  a  great 
many  higher  floods  than  we  get  now.  If  you 
could  induce  people  to  clean  out  their  water- 
courses, we  should  get  far  worse  floods  in  the 
Thames  Valley.  The  water  would  come  down 
so  much  quicker. 

Chairman. 

348.  Butyou  were  suggesting  that  the  tribu- 
tary, the  Kennet,  with  which  river  you  are 
most  acquainted,  should  be  dredged  in  order  to 


a  very  powerful  supply  of  water ;  an  unfailing 
supply  of  water. 

336.  But  is  it  regular  ? — Yes,  regular  and  in 
large  quantities. 

337.  What  is  the  greatest  amount  of  power 
that  you  develop  ? — Mine  is  a  small  mill  with 
three  pairs  of  stones,  equal,  perhaps,  to  25  or  30 
horse-power ;  that  is  all  that  I  make  use  of,  but 
I  have  power  enough  in  my  little  place  for  20 
pairs  of  stones ;  there  is  body  of  water  enough 
for  it. 

0.114. 


349.  Do  you  say  that  that  would  prevent  it  in 
your  valley,  but  would  contribute  more  to  floods 
in  the  vauey  of  the  Thames  ? — No ;  not  if  the 
islands  are  taken  out.  After  the  Kennet  runs 
into  the  Thames  at  Beading,  if  the  islands  which 
so  stud  the  river  from  Reading  to  Twickenham 
were  all  taken  out,  and  all  other  matters  ob- 
structing the  water  way ;  I  am  not  so  much 
afraid  in  the  case  of  the  mills,  as  they  are  under 
proper  control  and  proper  regulation ;  I  do  not 
say  that  all  are ;  but  I  think  with  reference  to 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  locks*  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  a  witness 
this  morning  that  question  about  hatches  being 
fixed  into  the  locks  to  draw ;  that  is  the  case  on 
the  Kennet  and  A  yob  Canal,  but  the  people  are 
not  there  to  draw  them.  There  ought  to  be  in- 
spection or  supervision  to  see  that  that  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 
35(X  You  think  that  there  should  be  some 
general  authority  for  the  Thames  and  its  tribu- 
taries ? — Yes,.  I  do  indeed ;  it  is  no  good  leasing 
it  to  local  parties, 

351.  It  would  not  be  well,  you  think,  to  under- 
take any  portion  of  the  works  merely ;,  but  that 
all  the  works  should  form  part  of  a  general 
scheme? — Yes,  I  think  so;  it  ia  a  very  simple 
scheme  to  clean  out  the  channel  if  we  want  to 

Set  the  water  off  the  land,  and  to  make  a  drain, 
lit  it  is  no  good  making  *  drain  if  we  block  it 
dp  again  directly. 

Me.  Richardswf-Gardner. 

352.  With  regard  to  an  answer  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  this  morning',  that  the  mills  themselves 
form  such  an  obstruction,  that  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  floods ;  is  that  your,  view  ? — No,  that 
ia  not  my  view. 

353.  X ou  know  the  mills  well  up  and  down 
the  Thames?— Yes,  on  the  Thames  and  the 
Kennet  too. 

354.  Supposing  that  there  were  exceptional 
cases*  those  would  not  affect  the.  increase  of 


Mr.  Richardson-Gardner — continued. 

floods  at  all  ? — There  are  certain  artificial  dams ; 
but  they  are  under  control,  because  they  have 
sluices;  and  tumbling  bays  that  have  been 
spoken  of^  that  send  off  the  surplus  water  very 
effectively,  because  they  are  self-acting. 

355.  l5o  the  millers  use  all  the  means  in  their 
power  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  water  off? 
— As  a  rule  they  are  obliged  to  do  so.  When 
the  flood  is  on,  and  when  they  were  short,  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  bay  the  water  back. 

356.  Have  not  the  dams  which  they  put  in  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it? — Certainly  not ;  not  to 
that  extent  Of  course,  anything  that  is  an 
obstruction*  whether  it  is  an  artificial  or  a  natural 
dam,  must  do  so ,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
natural  dams  that  we  are  suffering  from. 

357.  But  the  dams  must  contribute ;  do  you 
agree  with  what  was  suggested  that  the  millers 
had  better  all  be  bought  up  ?-v-I  think  not  for 
this  reason,  if  you  remove  all  the  natural  obstruc- 
tions, you  must  then  put  in  some  artificial  ones. 
You  cannot  hold  enough  waiter  in  certain  places 
where;  you.  deal  with  a  great  fall,  because  the 
country  would  be  drained  of  water.  In  case  of 
long  continued  droughts,  it  may  be  unwise  to 
allow  the  water,  to  run  away  too  fast,  and  irriga- 
tion would  be  prevented  also* 

353.  Thenr  in  your  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  buy  up  the  millers,  but  that  you 
should  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  Thames? — I  think  so.  Clear 
the  river  out,  and.  that  ia  all  you  have  to  do. 
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Monday,  \Ath  May  1877- 


MEMBERS  PBEBBNT  : 


Colonel  Carington. 

Mr.  WUKam  Cartwright. 

Mr,  Goope. 

Mr.  Williarm  Henry  Gladstone. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Mr  CharleB  Praed. 


Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Watney, 


OCTAVIUS  EDWARD  COOPE>  Ebq>,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Robx&t  Samuel  Hawkins,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

359.  Yotj  are  Town  Clerk  of  Oxford,  are  you 
not  ? — I  am. 

360.  And  a  solicitor  in  considerable  practice? 
— 1  am ;  but  I  appear  here  as  secretary  of  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners. 

36!.  Have  you  been  secretary  since  1871  ?— I 
have  been  secretary  from  the  commencement.  I 
was  the  solicitor  engaged  in  bringing  the  Bill 
into  Parliament 

362.  Tour  attention  has  been  directed,  has  it 
not,  to  the  floods  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 

Thames? -Yes. 

363.  The  whole  length  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commissioners? — Yes,  the  whole  length  of 
their  jurisdiction. 

364.  Will  you  state  from  what  points? — I  may 
state  that,  perhaps,  it  would  assist  the  Committee 
if  I  said  that  the  object  I  fancy  of  my  evidence 
is  rather  to  state  the  facts  as  to  the  government 
of  the  rivers  than  as  to  the  floods  themselves.  I 
do  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  floods.  I  am  not 
an  engineer,  and  I  simply  propose  to  give  evi- 
dence as  to  the  constitution  of  the  authorities, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  the  whole  thing  has 
been  managed  and  is  managed  at  the  present 
time. 

365.  Will  you  tell  us,  as  regards  the  juris- 
diction, from  what  point  to  what  point  does  it 
exist  ?  —  Beginning  at  Thames  Head,  in  the 
parish  of  Kemble,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  it  goes 
downwards  to  Long  Wittenham,  in  the  county  of 
Berks.  It  takes  in  the  tributaries,  the  Churn 
from  Cirencester,  the  Swill  Brook,  the  Colne,  the 
Cole,  the  Ray,  the  Windrush,  the  Evenlode,  the 
Cherwell,  the  Ray,  a  tributary  of  the  Cherwell, 
and  the  Ock. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

366.  Where  is  Lone  Wittenham  ?  —  Long 
Wittenham  lower  boundary  is  between  Clifton 
Lock  and  Dorchester,  near  Day's  Lock;  the 
lower  boundary  ot  the  parish  of  Long  Wittenham 
is  the  exact  definition  of  the  termination  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  Commissioners  jurisdiction  in 
the  valley. 

Chairman. 

367.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  course 
-which  the  commissioners  have  taken?— I  may, 

0.114 


Chairman***  continued. 

perhaps,  be  allowed  first  to  give  you  the  mileage 
of  the  rivers  affected,  as  computed  from  the  one- 
inch  Ordnance  scale.  The  Kiver  Thames  itself, 
from  Thames  Head  down  to  the  lowest  point  of 
the  Commissioners1  jurisdiction  is  60}  miles.  As 
to  the  other  rivers,  there  are  20  miles  of  the 
Cherwell,  that  is  die  longest  length;  and  the 
total  length  of  the  rivers,  including  the  Thames 
and  its  tributaries  is  130  miles. 

368.  The  length  of  the  Cherwell  is  more  than 
20  miles ;  where  do  you  stop  ?— We  stop  at  the 
parish  of  Steeple  Aston,  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  and  Upper  Heyford  on  the  other  ;  it  ifl  iA 
fact  the  neck  of  the  valley  before  it  widens  out 
towards  Banbury.  The  total  area  of  the  land 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  as  rateable  is 
55,472*933  acres.  The  lands  over  which  we 
have  a  limited  jurisdiction,  ad  being  included 
in  previous  enclosure  or  drainage  awards,  is 
11,120-983  acres. 

369.  Are  those  11,120  acres  rateable  ?— They 
would  be  sub  modo.  If  the  different  drainage 
authorities  chose  to  surrender  their  powers  to  us, 
we  should  at  once  be  able  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  lands ;  but  if  they  do  not  surrender  their 
powers,  we  still  have  power  to  do  works  through 
their  lands,  and  we  have  power  also  to  prevent 
their  doing  certain  works  which  would  interfere 
with  the  river ;  those  districts  are  shown  on  the 
map  by  the  colour  brown  {delivering  in  a  map  to 
the  Committee).  The  lands  which  I  gave  you,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  rated  area,  are  tinted 
pink  on  this  plan,  and  are  all  within  a  line  five 
feet  above  the  flood  line.  Then  the  margin  of 
lands  tinted  green  on  the  plans  is  also  within  our 
jurisdiction,  and  represents  closes  which  have 
been  bisected  by  the  five-foot  line,  or  other  lands 
which  the  commissioners  and  the  Enclosure  Com- 
missioners consider  it  desirable  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  have  jurisdiction  over,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  making  cuttings  through,  or  for  other 
purposes,  and  those  lands  amount  to  28,441 
acres* 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

370.  How  was  the  flood  line  determined? — 
The  flood  line  was  determined  by  levels 
taken   by  the   Ordnance   Survey    Department, 
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Mr.  Samuelson — continued. 

based  on  the  floods  of  1872  and  1873,  I 
think  it  was.  The  actual  flood  marks  were  made 
the  whole  way  up  the  valley  by  the  Ordnance 
engineers ;  they  took  the  marks  and  those  marks 
exist  on  certain  points  now. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

371.  At  what  intervals  were  those  marks? — 
I  can  not  say  the  exact  intervals,  but  wher- 
ever there  was  least  cause  of  difference  in  the 
floods,  such  as  a  lock  or  weir,  a  fresh  level  was 
immediately  taken,  and  all  the  flood  levels  were 
also  marked  besides  on  the  locks  on  the  weirs 
and  on  the  different  obstructions. 

Chairman. 

372.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  officer  em- 
ployed at  the  time  ? — Captain  Ferrier,  E.E.,  was 
the  Ordnance  officer  that  was  in  charge,  and  I 
believe  that  Captain  Wjrnne,  R.E.,  was  in  charge 
of  the  levelling.  Captain  Ferrier  was  respon- 
sible for  the  survey,  I  believe,  and  Captain 
Wynne  for  the  levels. 

373.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  land 
which  is  rateable  and  the  object  of  this  Act  is  the 
land  which  is  between  the  river  and  the  Ordnance 
mark  5  feet  above  the  floods  ? — That  is  so. 

374.  The  catchment  basin,  of  which  the  rivers 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  take 
the  rainfall,  is  about  1,300  square  miles  com- 
puted from  the  inch  Ordnance  map. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

375.  Why  did  you  stop  at  Heyford ;  why  did 
not  vou  go  further  up  the  Cherwell  ? — Because 
the  Act  was  not  a  very  easy  Act  to  pass.  It  was 
one  of  entirely  a  novel  character.  I  believe  that 
no  such  private  Act  had  been  passed,  and  we  felt 
that  as  the  people  up  above  a  certain  district  had 
had  no  real  interest  m  the  matter,  it  was  unwise 
in  the  people  in  the  Thames  Valley  to,  as  it  were, 
make  a  raid  higher  up,  and  that  it  might  lead  to 
great  opposition  and  difficulties  in  passing  their 
Act.  There  is  a  power  in  the  Act  contained  for 
persons  on  the  river  having  lands  adjoining  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  to  come  in  and 
take  the  benefit  of  this  Act  by  means  of  a  petition 
to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 

376.  So  that  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  have 
full  power  to  determine  how  it  shall  be  ? — They 
have  full  powers.  If  a  certain  number  of  assents 
are  given  by  the  owners  of  those  lands  and  other 
persons  to  a  petition  to  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, the  Inclosure  Commissioners  might  order 
that  they  should  be  formed  into  a  separate  dis- 
trict, ana  that  they  should  have  all  the  powers  of 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  over 
that  district. 

Chairman. 

377.  What  is  the  next  point  you  would  wish 
to  inform  the  Committee  upon  ? — I  think  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  it  I  were  to  state  in 
order  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  to 
account  for  the  time  which  has  already  been 
spent  now  that  I  am  on  that  point.  Their  Act 
was  passed  in  1871.  As  soon  as  it  was  passed 
they  applied  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for 
advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  having  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction  under  the  Act  set  out.  The 
principle  of  the  Act  was  that  a  number  of  parishes 
were  scheduled,  and  that  the  first  duties  of  the 
Commissioners  who  were  named  in  the  Act,  and 
who  were  called  the  first  Commissioners',  was  to 
define  out  of  those   parishes  which  had  been 


Chairman — continued. 

named  such  lands  as  might  be  improved  by  relief 
from  flood  or  otherwise,  oy  the  works  which  they 
were  authorized  to  do  by  the  Act,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  to  lay  down,  on  the  maps  and  plans, 
the  whole  of  such  lands,  and  then  to  divide  them 
into  districts  for  the  purpose  of  forming  district 
boards,  and  when  the  whole  of  that  was  done  they 
were  to  make  their  first  order  declaring  the  limit* 
of  jurisdiction,  declaring  the  divisions  into  district 
boards,  and  stating  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  to  be  on  each  district  board,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  final  elective  commissioners.  The 
district  boards,  when  elected,  were  themselves  to 
elect  the  fixed  number  of  commissioners  from  each 
'  district  board  to  the  central  body,  the  central  board 
of  commissioners  being  the  one  authority  for  pur- 
poses of  arterial  drainage,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rivers  in  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire,  which 
were  in  an  exceptional  condition.  The  district 
boards  were  to  have  no  power  to  touch  the  bed 
or  the  soil  of  the  Thames  or  its  tributaries  without 
the  consent  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, that  is  the  central  board. 

378.  How  many  commissioners  are  there?— 
There  are  now  25. 

379.  Of  those  25,  how  many  are  elective  ?— 
The  present  commissioners  are  all  elective.  To 
go  back.  On  the  application  which  I  have 
before  mentioned  by  tne  Commissioners  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  they  advised  the  Board 
to  apply  to  the  Office  of  Works,  and  the  Office  of 
Works  ultimately  agreed  with  die  Commissioners 
to  allow  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  to 
make  the  surveys  and  plans,  and  take  the  levels 
for  them,  and  make  books  of  reference  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers,  for  the  sum  of  Is.  per 
acre.  The  Ordnance  Department  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  these  plans  would  be 
done  within  a  little  over  a  twelvemonth,  and  on 
that  information  the  Commissioners  arranged  the 
estimates,  and  obtained  an  Order  from  the  Inclo- 
sure Commissioners  extending  the  time  for  mak- 
ing their  first  Order,  (which  was  limited  in  the 
Act)  to  the  24th  of  July  1874.  The  Ordnance 
were  greatly  delayed  by  the  floods  and  the  snow, 
and  it  became  perfectly  clear  in  1873,  thatthe 

?lans  would  never  be  delivered  within  the  time, 
'he  commissioners  therefore  had  to  apply  for  a 
second  and  amending  Act,  extending  their  term. 
In  the  result,  the  plans  with  the  parish  bounda- 
ries, and  everything  marked  on  them,  were  not 
completed  and  delivered  until  June  1875. 

380.  How  long  were  they  occupied  ?— The 
Ordnance  Survey  was  commenced  in  the  winter 
of  1871. 

381.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey ? — I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  large  scale,  but 
I  have  one  or  two  photographic  reductions;  there 
are  240  plans  on  the  large  scale,  and  they  had  to 
deliver,  besides,  photographic  reductions,  and  those 
are  the  photographic  reductions  from  which  that 
large  map,  which  I  have  shown  the  Committee, 
has  been  tinted  (delivering  in  the  same). 

382.  I  think  you  stated  that  that  tinted  niok 
is  rateable  land,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell 

383.  What  is  the  land  marked  green  on  this 
plan? — The  land  marked  green  is  the  fringe  of 
lands  or  closes  which  were  bisected  by  the  5-feet 
line,  and  which  were  put  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissioners. 

384.  Those 
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Mr,  William  Cartwright. 

384.  Those  are  the  lands  constituting  the 
28,441  acres,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

385.  How  are  the  11,120  acres,  under  previous 
awards,  marked  on  these  maps  ? — They  are 
tinted  brown  on  these  maps,  but  there  appear  to 
be  none  on  that  map  which  i&  before  the  honour- 
able Member.  Having  received  the  whole  of 
the  plane,  the  commissioners  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  first  Order  defining  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  dividing  the  lands  into 
district  boards.  They  first  of  all  petitioned  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  and  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners sent  their  inspector  to  settle  those 
limits.  He  held  meetings  at  certain  places,  to 
hear  whether  there  were  any  objections  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  lands,  and  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  districts.  Eventually  he  made  his  report, 
and  the  commissioners  made  their  first  Order,  and 
that  was  dated  7th  June  1876,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  on  the  15th  June 
1876.  That  is  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Order 
{delivering  in  the  same). 

Chairman. 

386.  I  see  it  was  to  take  effect  from  the  24th 
of  June  ? — Yes. 

387.  And  those  district  boards,  T  presume,  in 
consequence  of  that  order  have  been  formed  ? — 
Those  district  boards  were  elected  and  the  dis- 
tricts boards  elected  commissioners,  and  directly 
the  commissioners  were  elected  they  set  to  work 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  with  regard  to 
devising  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  valley. 
The  first  step  taken  was  this :  There  were  some 
engineers  who  on  their  own  responsibility  had 
drawn  up  a  report  upon  the  valley.  The  com- 
missioners referred  that  report  to  the  different 
district  boards,  and  asked  them  to  consider  their 
recommendations  and  to  report  upon  them. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

388.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  the  engi- 
neers ? — Messrs.  Falkiner  and  Tancred,  of  No.  1, 
Westminster  Chambers. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

389.  Did  they  do  that  at  the  request  of  the 
commissioners  ? — They  applied  for  leave  to  the 
commissioners  to  see  their  plans  and  to  make  a 
report,  the  commissioners  gave  a  general  leave 
not  to  them  but  to  any  engineer.  They  passed  a 
resolution  that  any  engineer  might  do  it,  and 
those  two  engaged  to  do  it. 

390.  They  made  no  tender  ? — No,  there  was 
no  tender ;  they  simply  did  as  any  other  engi- 
neer might  have  done. 

Chairman. 

391.  And  those  gentlemen  supplied  plans? — 
No,  they  supplied  no  plans ;  they  simply  made  a 
report,  based  on  the  existing  plans  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  their  own  personal  examination 
of  the  rivers  and  lands,  without  going  further. 
It  was  a  report  which  could  not  be  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  working  report,  but  simply  a 

general  report  on  what  in  their  opinion  ought  to 
e  done  in  the  rivers. 

392.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  report  ? — I 
have  ;  it  is  dated  the  28tn  of  July  1876  (deliver- 
ing in  the  same). 

393.  Having  received  this  report  from  the 
engineers,  what  was  the  next  step  which    the 
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Chairman — continued,  Mr. 

commissioners  took  ? — They  referred  that  report         ^      ' 
to   the   district  boards  for   their  consideration.       14  May 
The  report  was  dated  the  28th  of  July  1876,  but        1877. 
it  was  some  time  after  before  it  was  really  put 
before  the  board.     That  was  the  original  report 
that  they  made,  and  they  reconsidered  some  parts 
in  it,  only  it  retained  the  same  date ;  it  really 
did  not  come  before  the  board  until  much  later. 

394.  What  action  have  the  district  boards 
taken  upon  it  ? — The  district  boards  have  taken 
the  matter  into  consideration.  Some  of  them 
were  unable  to  make  any  report ;  the  floods  came 
on  and  they  could  not  deal  with  the  land ;  they 
could  not  go  over  it;  some  of  them  made  a 
report,  but  I  may  say  that  one  district  board 
said  that  they  did  not  feel  competent  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  (if  really  amounted  to  that) ; 
it  was  more  an  engineer's  question,  in  fact  the 
reports  were  not  complete.  I  could  put  in  the 
reports  themselves  ;  I  could  hardly  say  what  the 
results  of  them  all  werr.  Some  reported  in 
favour  of  some  of  the  works  and  recommended 
their  being  carried  out ;  I  think  No.  2  Board, 
the  Lechlade  Board  reported  in  favour. 

395.  Can  you  tell  me  any  other  board  that 
reported  favourably? — I  think  No.  5.  The 
reports  were  hardly  sufficient  to  say  whether 
they  were  in  favour  or  not  in  favour ;  they  were 
in  favour  here  and  there,  but  there  was  no  direct 
statement :  "  We  advise  you  to  adopt  the  report," 
and  so  on,  but  it  was  rather  "such  and  such 
works  seemed  to  be  necessary  ;"  but  generally  it 
was  "  these  are  more  mailers  for  an  engineer."  I 
am  almost  afraid,  in  the  absence  of  the  report,  to 
state  what  were  their  exact  terms. 

396.  May  I  say  that  generally  the  reports  of 
the  district  boards  were  indefinite  ? — Yes ;  as  to 
the  employment  of  "Messrs.  Falkiner  &  Tancred, 
the  district  boards  did  not  say  that  they  should 
be  employed. 

397.  Did  any  of  those  boards  express  a  willing- 
ness to  be  rated  for  the  purpose  of  works  which 
would  prevent  the  flooas? — Every  one  of  the 
boards  reported  in  favour  of  works  being  done,  and 
they  were  very  anxious  that  they  should  be  done. 

398.  But  did  they  express  a  willingness  to  be 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those 
works? — I  do  not  think  they  expressed  an  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  because  they  knew  that  if  the 
works  were  done  they  must  be  rated  for  them. 
It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  works 
were  done  they  must  be  rated ;  the  work  could 
not  be  done  without  their  being  rated. 

399.  Then  I  understand  that  the  reports  of 
the  district  boards  were  to  the  effect  that  they 
intended  that  the  works  or  some  of  them  should 
be  carried  out  ? — Yes,  and  all  were  in  favour  of 
the  drainage  works  in  the  valley  being  carried 
out.  No.  6,  the  Cherwell  District,  which  is  a 
very  important  district,  was  most  anxious  to  get 
the  drainage  effected  in  the  district.  The  part  of 
that  district  most  interested  is  Otmoor  on  the 
Ray,  in  Oxfordshire,  but  it  includes  the  Cher- 
well  ;  the  Ray  runs  in  the  Cherwell. 

Mr.  William  Cartwrigltt. 

400.  Where  does  the  Cherwell  Board  sit  ?— 
They  sit  at  Oxford  generally ;  they  met,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  Islip  ;  but  I  think  they  found  it 
most  convenient  to  sit  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

401.  The  Ray,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  runs  up 
towards  Bicester,  through  Otmoor? — Yes,  that 
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Mr.  Charles  Praed — continued. 

is  the  Bay  and  the   Otinoor  district;  the  Ray 
joins  the  Cherwell  at  Islip. 

402.  It  is  not  the  Cherwell  proper ;  the  Cher- 
well  proper,  I  see,  is  the  one  running  up  to  Ban- 
bury ? — Precisely  so.  Then  eventually  the  Com- 
missioners consulted  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  to  the 
extent  of  simply  asking  him  what  his  charge 
would  be  for  proposing  a  scheme  for  the  drainage 
of  the  valley  and  the  lands  within  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners. 

Chairman. 

403.  What  was  the  result  of  that  application  ? 
— The  commissioners,  finding  Ihe  movement 
which  was  being  made  throughout  the  Thames 
Valley  to  get  a  Committee  appointed,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  this  present  Com- 
mittee, and  also  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  resolved  to  suspend,  for  the  present, 
negotiations  with  Sir  John  Hawkshaw ;  but  when 
they  did  so,  they  gave  their  sanction  to  two  of 
the  boards  proceeding  with  their  works  on  their 
own  tributaries. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed, 

404.  What  boards  were  those?  —  No.  2  and 
No.  4. 

Chairman. 

405.  What  districts  are  those  ? — One  is  called 
the  Lechlade  district,  and  the  other  the  North- 
moor  and  Cumnor  district,  which  includes  the 
Windrush  ;  the  important  point  is  at  the  Wind- 
rush. 

406.  When  was  that  sanction  given  ? — It  was 
a  very  short  time  ago.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  since  this  Committee  was  moved  for,  or 
very  shortly  before,  if  it  was  not  since.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  that  they  suspended  negotiations 
with  Sir  John  Hawkshaw. 

407.  Then  do  I  understand  from  you  that 
though  this  Drainage  Commission  was  formed  in 
1871,  up  to  this  time  no  works  whatever  have 
been  commenced  ? — The  only  work  that  I  believe 
the  commissioners  have  done  was  the  widening 
of  the  bridge  at  Islip,  in  fact,  it  was  rebuilt 
entirely,  in  order  to  give  an  increased  waterway. 

408.  At  what  date  ?— It  is  about  a  year  ago 
since  they  first  began  it,  but  it  was  under  special 
circumstances.  Tne  fact  was  this.  The  county 
of  Oxford  had  indicted  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  the  non-repair  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  said, 
"  Well,  if  you  must  spend  money  in  repairing  this 
bridge,  we  should  prefer  to  pull  it  down  if  you 
will  contribute  towards  rebuilding  the  bridge." 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  offered  to  give 
a  certain  amount  towards  it,  and  thereupon  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  had  the 
bridge  pulled  down,  and  a  new  bridge  built,  and 
that  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  dis- 
trict, even  without  doing  any  other  works.  It  is 
rebuilt,  but  the  parapet  is  not  put  up,  because 
the  floods  have  prevented  the  centres  being 
knocked  away. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

409.  Do  you  know  the  increase  of  area  which 
that  has  given  under  that  bridge  compared  with 
the  old  one  ? — I  should  think  quite  double,  but  I 
have  not  the  plans  with  me.  Of  course  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  commence 
any  large  works  until  their  plans  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  they  had  made  their  first  order  and 
got  it  confirmed,  and  that,  as  the  Committee  will 


Mr.  Charles  Praed— continued, 
see,  was  not  till  the  24th  of  June  1876 ;  so  that 
they  could  not  do  anything,  they  had  no  right  to 
do  anything  before  then,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  most  urgent 
pressure  was  put  upon  the  Ordnance  to  get  the 
plans  completed,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  work  done. 

Chairman. 

410.  Then  they  have  used  all  despatch  in 
carrying  out  the  works? — Yes,  every  pressure 
was  put  on  the  department  to  get  this  work  done. 
No  time  has  been  lost  at  alt  and  it  has  been  a 
cause  of  as  much  vexation  to  the  commissioners 
as  to  any  one  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get 
on  faster. 

411.  In  this  map  which  you  have  furnished  tu, 
is  the  town  of  Oxford  included  within  the  pink  ? 
— No ;  the  town  of  Oxford  is  exempt ;  all  houses 
are  exempt  from  rating. 

412.  Are  none  of  the  houses  in  Oxford  affected 
by  the  floods  ?— Yes,  they  are. 

413.  Does  it  appear  reasonable  that  where 
houses  are  affected  seriously  by  floods  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  rating? — It  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  that  it  was  purely  an  agricul- 
tural question,  and  that  very  considerable  diffi- 
culties would  have  arisen  if  we  had  tried  to 
include  the  towns  and  the  question  of  health 
within  that  Act,  and  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  that  question  alone,  at 
any  rate  in  that  Act  That  was  the  conclusion 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Bill  came  to  in  1871. 

•Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

414.  I  gather  from  your  answer  that  you  ex- 

Eected  great  opposition  to  your  scheme  if  houses 
ad  been  ratea  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
we  should  have  had. 

Chairman. 

415.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  same  oppo- 
sition would  now  be  given  to  any  Act  that  should 
compel  houses  to  be  rated  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would ;  my  own  impression  is  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  towns  might  consent  to 
some  kind  of  rate  in  aid  or  contribution. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

416.  What  is  the  limit  in  money  to  your  rating 
powers  ? — We  have  no  limit  in  money. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

417.  In  fact,  if  the  rent  of  an  acre  is  2  /.,  you 
would  be  able  to  put  35  *.  upon  that  acre  ? — We 
could ;  but  the  landowners  are  the  rating  autho- 
rities, and  that  was  considered  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  not  do  any  such  thing. 

Chairman. 

418.  In  your  opinion  should  the  houses  that 
are  affected  by  floods  be  required  to  pay  a  rate  in 
aid? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to 
solve,  but  I  think  it  is  reasonable  under  certain 
conditions  that  some  contributions  should  be  made 
by  the  towns.  How  that  contribution  is  to  be 
exactly  arrived  at  I  hardly  like  to  say,  but  I 
can  imagine  that  it  might  be  put  in  such  a  form 
as  to  be  rendered  acceptable  to  the  towns  after 
the  serious  results  which  have  come  from  the  late 
floods.  In  Oxford  we  are  very  little  materially 
affected  by  the  flood,  that  is  to  say,  the  flood  does 
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Chairman — continued. 

not  come  up  to  the  houses  to  any  great  extent. 
In  a  small  portion  of  the  town  no  doubt  it  touches 
the  houses  and  floods  the  cellars,  but  it  is  not  to 
any  great  extent.  Oxford  lies  on  rather  a  high 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Cherwell  and  the 
Thames,  and  the  houses,  most  of  them,  are  high 
and  dry  above  the  floods ;  but  of  course  there  is 
the  question  of  the  general  enjoyment  of  life 
being  greater,  and  even  a  bright  state  of  health 
being  greater,  if  the  damp  around  is  reduced.  I 
think  tnat  many  people  would  feel  that. 

419.  Then  are  you  above  the  five  feet  mark  at 
Oxford  ? — Yes ;  the  bulk  of  the  city  of  Oxford  is 
considerably  above  the  five  feet  line ;  there  are 
portions  of  Oxford  called  St.  Ebbes,  and 
Jericho,  where  no  doubt  they  would  be  below 
the  five  feet  line.  I  think  on  that  point  I  would 
say  this  that  among  a  many  people  in  Oxford 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  Oxford  is  a  very 
healthy  place,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
very  healthy  place,  and  they  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  river-side  people  are  some  of  the  strong- 
est, healthiest,  and  oldest  in  the  population ;  but 
I  think  that  there  is  just  this  difference  between 
things  as  they  were  and  things  as  they  are,  that  the 
sedentary  habits  of  the  population  aud  the  number 
of  people  leading  sedentary  or  indoor  life  are  very 
considerably  increased,  the  mode  of  life  is  very 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  I  think 
that  generally  the  great  heaviness  and  damp  in 
the  air  does  tell  upon  people  leading  sedentary 
lives,  and  gives  a  sort  of  languor  which  might  not 
be  if  the  atmosphere  around  was  a  dry  one. 

Colonel  Carington. 

420.  What  has  caused  this  change? — 1  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  that  habits  of  life  have  greatly 
changed ;  the  education  of  the  young  tends  the 
same  way*  There  is  muoh  less  outdoor  life,  and 
much  more  indoor  life  than  there  used  to  be ; 
many  more  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  and  so  on ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  indoor  life  in  pro 
portion,  I  think,  than  there  used  to  be;  the 
population  has  considerably  increased  in  density 
there  also. 

Mr.  Hic/hurtLon- Gardner. 

421.  It  is  suggested  that  possibly  some  house- 
holders would  not  object  to  be  rated,  do  you  draw 
a  distinction  between  those  below  the  five  feet 
line  and  those  above  ;  one  can  imagine  that  those 
who  are  swamped  by  the  flood  would  not  object ; 
but  that  others  higher  up,  and  not  at  all  affected 
by  it  might ;  do  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
the  two?— I  am  not  speaking  for  the  citizens  of 
Oxford  at  this  moment,  but  I  think  if  the  citizens 
of  Oxford,  taking  them  as  the  whole,  considered 
the  question,  and  said  that  they  thought  it 
was  desirable  to  assist  in  reducing  the  flood  level 
in  that  district,  I  think  they  would  not  regard  it 
as  a  question  of  a  particular  house  being  flooded, 
but  they  would  Iook  at  it  as  a  broad  question, 
affecting  the  whole  community,  and  would  say, 
u  Well,  under  the  circumstances,  if  it  be  a  benefit 
to  so  many  poor  people  it  will  benefit  all  of  us, 
and  we  will  consent  to  some  contribution,  or  some 
rate  in  aid,  a  lump  sum  which  we  will  contribute." 
I  think,  if  the  river  authority  went  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  Oxford  at  all,  it  would  take  this  kind 
of  form;  they  would  say  to  the  local  board 
"We  think  you  ought  to  contribute  such  and 
such  a  sum  out  of  the  rates  towards  the  work." 
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That  would  be,  I  think,  the  form  in  which  the 
proposal  would  have  to  be  made.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  go  upon  the  question  of 
rating  one  house  or  another  house. 

Chairman. 

422.  As  regards  the  healthiness  of  Oxford  the 
Dean  of  Cliristchurch,  on  Friday,  stated  that  it 
was  a  tolerably  healthy  place,  but  still  that  when 
persons  get  ill  they  are  obliged  to  go  away  to 
recover,  Decause  from  the  general  low  state  of 
the  health  of  Oxford  they  could  not  recover;  is 
that  your  opinion  from  your  knowledge  ? — I  think 
it  has  been,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  so  this  last  year, 
because  there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of 
rain,  and  I  think  that  people  who  have  caught 
bad  colds  or  suffered  from  other  illnesses  do  find 

a  difficulty  in  throwing  them  off  and  regaining  \ 
strength  without  going  away.  ' 

423.  Do  you  mean  when  Oxford  is  flooded  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  say  when  Oxford  is  flooded,  but 
after  a  long  period  of  wet  weather  such  as  we 
have  been  having.  I  do  not  say  that  that  may 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  other  town,  or 
that  a  mere  change  of  air  might  not  be  all  that 
is  needed  to  throw  off  a  long-continued  cold  or 
regain  strength. 

424.  Supposing  there  were  a  scheme  by  which 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  and  its 
tributaries  should  be  put  under  one  body,  absorb- 
ing the  Drainage  Commissioners,  in  your  opinion, 
how  would  such  a  jurisdiction  or  conservancy 
act?— I  may  be  considered  an  interested  person 
in  this,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  act 
very  badly.  If  the  Committee  would  allow  me, 
1  would  state  what  took  place  when  the  Con- 
servancy did  attempt  to  become  the  drainage 
authority,  and  I  think  perhaps  that  may  assist 
the  Committee  in  arriving  at  some  conclusion. 
In  1866  the  Thames  Conservators  were  first  made 
the  authority  in  the  upper  river ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  Staines  down  to  Cricklade ;  and  all  the 
works  of  the  old  Thames  Commissioners  and  all 
their  rights  and  powers  were  vested  in  the  Con- 
8ei  vancy.  The  Conservators  were  23  in  number, 
consisting  of,  by  that  Act,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  two  aldermen,  four  common  councilmen, 
one  deputy  master  of  the  Trinity  House ;  two  to 
be  elected  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  two  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  one  by  the  Trinity  House, 
six  by  the  shipowners  and  other  persons  and  cor- 
porations connected  with  the  shipping  interest  of 
the  Fort  of  London,  and  four  by  persons  qualified 
to  act  as  Commissioners  under  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  from  Staines  to 
Cricklade;  so  that  there  were  19,  people  in 
London  and  four  elected  Commissioners  of  the 
landowners;  and  then  the  Conservators,  being 
constituted  the  authority  in  the  upper  river,  put 
forward  a  scheme  for  altering,  deepening,  and 
improving  the  river  from  King's  Weir,  which  is 
above  Oxford,  to  Sandford. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

425.  When  was  that  ? — The  report  was  dated 
the  9th  of  January  1869. 

426.  What  was  done  with  that  report  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  was  sent  to  different  people,  but  the 
report  never  was  carried  out.  The  outlay  which 
the  engineers  and  Conservators  estimated  for  this 
work  was  38,458  I 

427.  For  how  many  miles  was  that? — It 
would  be  about  4  J  or  5  miles. 

d2  428.  Nearly 
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428.  Nearly  40,000  /.,  upon  4  or  5  miles  ?— 
Yes,  to  be  spent  on  that  district  I  find  on 
measuring  I  was  understating  it ;  the  total  length 
of  this  part  of  the  river  is  7  miles  and  a  few 
chiins. 

429.  How  were  they  going  to  get  the  money 
to  do  this? — It  was  said  that  1 1,200  /.  should  be 
charged  to  the  navigation,  and  the  remainder, 
27,258  /.,  was  to  be  charged  on  the  lands. 

430.  How  much  an  acre  would  that  have 
been?— I  should  *ay  that  this  report  was  put 
forward,  but  they  never  said  in  the  report  how 
the  money  was  to  be  raised,  but  they  brought  a 
Bill  into  Parliament  that  Session  in  which  they 
proposed  to  schedule  a  number  of  parishes  be- 

S'nning    at  St.    Simpson,   Crickladc,   and    St. 
Ary   Cricklade,    and    going   down   to   Clifton 
Hampden  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 

431.  In  that  Bill  did  they  take  any  powers  to 
levy  rates  ? — They  took  a  power  to  levy  on  such 
of  the  upper  district  lands  as  should  be,  for  the 
time  being,  benefited  by  the  Conservators  putting 
in  force  the  powers  for  the  upper  district  of  40  3. 
per  acre,  and  payable  in  10  years,  and  by  such  in- 
stalments as  the  Conservators  should  direct. 

432.  How  was  it  to  be  determined  what  land 
was  benefited?— It  rested  apparently  entirely 
with  the  Conservators  subject  to  arbitration.  If 
any  one  thought  himself  aggrieved  by  the  order 
of  the  Conservators  to  pay  that  acre  tax,  the 
question  was  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  an 
arbitrator  to  be  agreed  on  between  them. 

433.  What  became  of  that  Bill? — Immediately 
this   Bill  was  brought  forward,  the  landowners 

{"oined  and  opposed  it.  The  petition  was  signed 
>y  almost  all  the  landowners  irom  one  end  of  the 
district  which  the  Conservancy  attacked  to  the 
other,  and  they  opposed  the  Bill,  and  the 
Conservators  eventually  withdrew  the  obnoxious 
clauses. 

434.  That  is  to  say,  the  clauses  giving  them 
the  power  to  tax  the  lands  ? — Yes. 

435.  Was  anything  substituted  for  them  ? — 
Then  the  opposers  subsequently  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  promoters  to  get  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Act  passed,  and  it  was 

?assed  in  1871.  A  very  strong  objection  to  the 
Jonservators  attempt  first  of  all,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Conservators  were  already  practically  en- 
tirely connected  with  London  interests,  having  no 
interests  whatever  in  the  upper  valley,  and  also 
the  fact  that  they  took  power  without  defining  any 
lands  whatever  to  levy  a  40  s.  acre  tax  upon  the 
whole  riparian  parishes. 

436.  Subject  only  to  arbitration  ? — Subject 
only  to  arbitration.  Then  another  difficulty  was 
this,  that  the  Conservators  had  no  power  to  do 
anything  except  in  the  Thames,  and  their, 
powers  were  solely  limited  to  navigation  pur- 
poses. They  proposed,  to  do  the  work  the  pro- 
portion of  cost  of  which  chargeable  on  the  lands 
alone  as  by  the  original  estimate  of  the  engineers 
came,  as  has  been  seen,  to  27,258  £,  in  a  district 
from  King's  Weir,  a  little  above  Oxford  to  Sand- 
ford,  and  taking  the  rateable  area  which  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  now 
have  ascertained  the  whole  rateable  area,  includ- 
ing an  area  half  a  mile  above  King's  Weir,  and 
three  miles  below  Sandford  Lock,  would  only  be 
5,778  acres,  so  that  40  s.  an  acre  on  that  district 
would  only  have  raised  1 1,556  /.,  and  their  scheme 
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was  to  spend  30,000  /.  on  a  district  three-and-a- 
half  miles  less  in  length. 

437.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  improvement 
they  would  have  had  to  tax  the  land  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6  /.  an  acre  ? — Yes,  if  they  could  have 
done  it. 

438.  By  means  of  those  works  would  the 
drainage  have  been  improved  ? — I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  that  question;  there  have 
been  various  opinions,  and  I  believe-  that  other 
witnesses  may  be  able  to  give  you  information 
upon  that  subject,  whether  or  not  it  would  have 
been  improved.  The  opposition  of  the  land- 
owners was  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the 
scheme  in  point  of  money,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  Conservancy  were  not,  in  their  opinion  the, 
body  which  ought  to  have  charge  of  the  drainage 
of  the  lands  in  that  valley. 

439.  You  spoke  of  the  constitution  of  the  pre- 
sent Conservancy  Board,  but  if  greater  weight 
had  been  given  to  the  landowners,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Conser- 
vators to  carry  out  the  drainage  of  the  Thames 
Valley  and  its  tributaries  efficiently  ?  —  I  think 
even  if  they  had,  there  would  have  been  a  grave 
objection ;  I  think  that  the  landowners  in  the 
upper  valley  would  have  much  preferred  having 
the  matter  under  their  own  management  They 
are  the  persons  most  interested,  and  there  seemed 
to  them  no  possible  reason  to  mix  up  the  juris- 
diction of  persons  dealing  with  the  varied 
interests  down  here  in  the  ^rort  of  London  for 
navigation  purposes,  and  for  lighter  purposes, 
and  all  those  kind  of  things  up  to  the  tideway, 
and  to  mix  it  up  with  the  auestion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  river,  and  the  arainage  in  the  district 
above. 

440.  Then  the  present  state  of  the  case  is  this, 
that  there  are  two  concurrent  bodies,  one  dealing 
with  the  navigation,  and  the  other  with  the  drain- 
age ? — There  are. 

441.  Which  extend  over  a  portion  of  the  same 
district  ? — Over  a  portion  of  the  same  district, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  drainage  authority 
has  the  control  both  of  the  lands  and  of  the  tri- 
butaries, and  really  an  authority  over  the  Thames 
itself,  because  they  have  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  if  the  Conservancy  object  to  their  doing 
the  work  there,  and  therefore  they  have  power  to 
do  works  now  against  the  will  of  the  Conser- 
vancy in  the  River  Thames,  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  allow  them. 

442.  How  does  that  work? — At  present  no 
works  having  been  begun  in  the  Thames,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
satisfactory. 

443.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  reasons  why 
no  works  have  been  begun,  is  because  you  were 
kept  waiting  so  long  for  the  surveys  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  ? — Yes. 

444.  But  since  those  surveys  have  been  in  your 
hands  you  have  been  in  communication,  as  you 
told  us,  with  various  engineers,  but  those  com- 
munications hitherto  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  works? — Not 
at  present ;  they  were  delayed  really  because  the 
commissioners  hesitated  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
face  of  the  appointment  of  this  Committee. 

445.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  when  it  was  that 
you  got  the  last  of  the  plans  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey  ? — The  plans,  with  the  parish  boundaries 
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and  photographic  reductions,  were  not  completed 
till  June  1875. 

446.  And  we  are  now  in  May  1877  ;  during 
that  interval  you  did  nothing? — We  had  to  get 
our  district  boards  elected,  and  the  jurisdiction 
defined,  and  give  the  necessary  notices  and  make 
our  first  order  and  get  it  confirmed,  and  the  in- 
spector of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  had  to 
hold  his  meetings,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
elapsed  in  doing  all  that  work,  which,  necessarily 
on  a  large  scheme  of  that  kind,  took  a  consider- 
able time.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  until,  as  I  have  said,  the  latter  end  of 
last  year,  when  the  boards  were  elected. 

447.  When  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  general 
body  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  not  that  date. 

448.  Was  it  last  year  ? — Yes,  it  was  last  year, 
it  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  after  the 
24th  June,  because  the  first  order  was  only  to 
take  effect  from  the  24th  June,  and  then  they 
would  have  to  elect  the  district  boards,  and  the 
district  boards  had  to  meet,  so  that  it  could  not 
have  been  till  quite  the  autumn  last  year,  before 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  took  place. 

449.  Then  did  you  set  to  work  to  consult 
engineers  ? — Yes. 

450.  You  did  not  adopt  the  plans  of  any  of 
tho3e  engineers  I  believe  ? — No,  we  did  not.  I 
may  say  that  the  report  which  was  made  by  the 
two  engineers  was  not  a  complete  report,  not  a 
report  upon  which  the  Commissioners  could  have 
proceeded  to  do  the  works.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  engineer,  whoever  it  may  be  who  is  en- 
trusted eventually  with  these  works,  to  take  a 
great  many  cross  sections  and  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  the  river  before  he  could  say  posi- 
tively what  the  works  that  ought  to  be  done  on 
the  river  are,  or  what  their  cost  will  be. 

451.  Have  you  appointed  an  engineer  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — No,  that  is  delayed.  As  I 
have  stated,  the  board  had  some  interview  with 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  but  the  negociations  were 
suspended,  pending  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

452.  What  do  you  expect  this  Committee  to 
do  for  you  ? — I  almost  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Commissioners;  there 
are  many  things  that  are  desirable.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  be  right  in  going  into  this, 
but  there  is  one  thing,  undoubtedly,  which  is  the 

Suestion  of  the  loan  of  public  moneys,  and  the 
ifferent  powers  which  will  be  necessary  if  that 
power  is  granted. 

453.  Have  you  not  power  now  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners?— We  have  no  power  in  our  own 
Acts  to  get  it  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  at  present,  and  we  do  not 
do  so.  I  think,  judging  from  what  I  have 
recently  seen  in  some  investigations  which  I  was 
able  to  make  upon  the  working  of  the  Irish  Acts, 
if  public  moneys  are  to  be  granted,  probably  it 
would  be  necessary  also  to  make  provision  for 
the  mode  of  repayment  of  those  public  moneys, 
and  the  assessment  of  the  value  on  the  lands. 
That  system  in  Ireland  is  a  very  complete 
one,  and  I  believe  it  now  works  extremely  well, 
and  it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  might  not 
be  desirable,  both  in  the  Thames  and  other  rivers, 
or  any  drainage  scheme,  to  apply  some  of  those 
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I>ro visions  simultaneously  with  making  grants  of     Hawkins, 
oans  of  public  money.  ~~rr 

454.  What  are  the  powers  under  your  own  *  a**' 
Acts  in  that  respect? — The  powers  under  our  l  ''* 
own  Acts  to  borrow  are  very  large. 

455.  What  is  the  limit  for  repayment  ? — Our 
limit  is  50  years,  but  then  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
land  improvement  companies  and  those  other 
companies  cannot  lend  for  50  years,  they  can  only 
lend,  I  think,  for  30  years,  and  they  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  powers  in  our  Act  authorize  them 
to  go  beyond  tneir  Acts  and  to  lend  for  50  years. 

456.  Is  there  no  general  Act  under  which  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  would  have 
power  to  advance  you  the  money  for  those  pur- 
poses ? — 1  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  there 
is  or  not,  or  whether  it  would  apply  to  us,  but 
even  granted  that  there  is,  I  believe  special  pro- 
visions would  be  needed  before  the  Treasury 
would  lend  to  the  Commissioners. 

457.  What  you  would  like  is  a  recommendation 
from  this  Committee  that  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  should  lend  you  money  for 
your  purposes  ? — Generally  so. 

458.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  to  have  from  the  Committee  ? — I  think  that 
there  is  another  question,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  contribution  of  the  towns.  I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  giving  mere  per- 
missive power  to  the  towns  to  contribute  The 
towns  have  themselves  been  moving  in  this  matter 
more  than  anyone  else,  and  it  seems  but  reasonable 
that  if  works  are  to  be  carried  out,  there  should 
be  some  assistance  from  the  towns  in  carrying 
them  out,  and  not  that  the  whole  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  land. 

459.  When  you  obtained  your  Act,  in  1871, 
you  advisedly  limited  your  powers  of  taxation  to 
the  land? — Quite  so;  but  things  have  been 
much  changed  since  then,  apparently. 

460.  You  thought  that  sufficient  at  the  time 
for  your  purpose? — We  would  have  liked,  of 
course,  to  Rave  had  contributions  from  the  towns, 
but  we  did  not  think  we  could  get  them,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  have  such  an  Act  as  we 
thought  we  could  carry,  and  it  was  no  use  raising 
an  opposition  from  all  kinds  of  interests,  when  we 
wanted  to  carry  an  important  Act  of  this  kind. 

40 1.  Still  the  hope  that  this  Committee  would 
do  for  you  what  you  did  not  ask  Parliament  to 
do  before,  scarcely  justifies  your  suspending  your 
operations  if  you  were  ready  to  go  to  work? — 
No ;  but  there  are  other  questions  that  are  in- 
volved. The  honourable  Chairman  put  a  question 
to  me  some  time  back,  as  to  whether  I  thought 
the  Conservancy  would  be  the  proper  power ;  it 
would  greatly  benefit  us  if  this  commission,  on 
considering  the  position  of  the  Conservancy  in 
the  upper  river,  were  to  say  that  they  thought 
that  the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  upper 
river  down  to  the  tideway  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners 
and  a  body  constituted  like  them  in  two  sections, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  Conservancy  should 
cease,  and  the  navigation  and  the  drainage  should 
be  combined;  then  I  venture  to  say  that  that 
would  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
arrangement  with  the  engineer. 

Chairman. 

462.  My  question  was  whether  one  body  of 

conservancy,  I  do  not  say  the  present  body  con- 
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stitutcd  as  it  is,  but  a  body  of  conservators  in 
which  the  riparian  owners  and  the  local  autho- 
rities should  be  fully  represented,  whether  that 
body,  absorbing  the  Drainage  Commissioners, 
would  or  would  not  carry  out  advantageously  the 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  River  Thames  and  its 
tributaries? — Yes.  I  still  think  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  throw  the  whole  under  one  body. 
I  think  that  the  river  is  practically  capable  of 
being  dealt  with  in  sections,  and  that  that  works 
in  many  cases  in  Ireland  very  well.  They  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  under  one  body  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  under  another,  and  it 
seems  to  answer  very  well ;  there  is  no  objection 
to  it,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient,  undoubtedly, 
that  in  a  long  river  like  the  Thames,  those  who 
are  immediately  interested  in  the  locality,  should 
be  the  ones  to  deal  with  their  own  locality. 

463.  Could  you  mention  any  river  in  Ireland 
where  they  are  under  two  bodies  of  conservators  ? 
— I  take  the  Inny  River,  which  they  are  draining 
now.  The  Lower  Inny  was  worked  out  some 
time  back,  and  the  Upper  Inny  is  being  done 
now;  and  they  are  placed  under differentT>oards, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  about  it. 

464.  Can  you  mention  any  other  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  the  names,  but  I  think  there  are  two 
or  three  more. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

465.  Have  there  been  any  negotiations  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Conservancy  on  the 
subject  of  works?  —  No,  there  have  been  no 
negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  works  them- 
selves, because  the  works  have  not  begun.  The 
Commissioners  have  desired  to  get  some  informa- 
tion as  to  different  things  that  were  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Conservancy  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  the  value  of  the  navigation  was  at  the  upper 
end,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  the 
upper  end,  and  purposes  of  that  kind.  They, 
therefore,  wrote  to  the  Conservancy  to  get  this 
information,  as  they  considered  it  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  them,  but  the  Con- 
servancy declined  to  give  any  information. 

466.  In  what  way  would  that  information-  have 
been  important  to  you,  if  you  could  have  obtained 
it? — The  feeling  in  the  upper  river  is  this  :  that 
the  interests  of  the  landowners  are  really  con- 
siderably sacrificed  to  the  navigation  interests, 
so  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  aware,  there 
really  is  hardly  any  navigation  above  Oxford, 
which  is  of  any  importance  at  all,  and  whatever 
there  is  they  believe  might  safely  be  entrusted  to 
them,  with  power  to  keep  it  up,  and  our  object 
in  getting  this  information  was  to  see  how  far 
they  were  justified  in  this  view  of  the  case. 
They  went  into  the  accounts,  and  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  Conservancy  on  the  basis  of  those 
accounts  asking  for  the  particulars,  which  letter 
I  have  here.  The  accounts  were  first  summarised, 
showing  the  whole  of  their  accounts,  and  what 
they  had  expended  during  the  whole  time ;  and 
it  was  seen  from  the  accounts  that  apparently 
very  little  of  their  money  had  been  spent  above 
Oxford;  or  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  they  did  not  know  how  much  of 
it  had  been  spent,  as  the  accounts  were  not  suf- 
ficiently explicit.  So  they  wrote  to  the  Con- 
servancy a  letter  of  which  I  have  a  copy 
here,  it  is  dated  the  2nd  January  1&77,  and 
is   as  follows :  "  Referring   to  the   accounts   of 
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the  Conservancy,  published  and  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  20  &  21  Vict. 
c.  47,  I  am  directed   by   the   Thames   Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners  to  ask  the  Conservators 
to  be  so  good  as  to  afford  them  such  information 
on   certain   parts  of  income  and  expenditure. 
Taking  the  upper  river  accounts  from  January 
1867  to  December  1875,  it  appears  that  the  Con- 
servators have  spent  in  rebuilding  and  repairs  of 
locks  and  weirs  the  sum  of  67,121/.  16*.  10  d. 
In  the  capital  account  it  appears  on  what  locks 
and  weirs  40,641  /.  8  s.  5  d.  ot  this  sum  was^peHt 
This  leaves  a  sum  of  26,480/.  8  s.  5d .,  in  respect 
of  which  the  particulars  of  the  expenditure  are 
not  given.     Can  the  names  of  the   locks  and 
weirs  on   which    this  was   expended   and  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  lock  or  weir  be 
given  ?    Next,  during  the  same  period,  there 
was    expended    for    purchase    of    plant   and 
steam  tug  2,834/.  6s.  6d ,  wages  to  crew  and 
repairs  2,399/.   lis.    10 d.,   making  a  total  of 
5,333/.  18*.  4d.     Can  you  state  if  this  steam 
tug  has  been  employed  above  Abingdon,  and  for 
what  periods  ?     Secondly,  What  were  its  earn* 
ings?     The  dredging  during  the  same  period 
amounts  to  3,172/.  2s.  9d.     What  portion  of 
this  cost  represents  dredging  done  above  Abing- 
don ?     Then  the  awards  for  compensation  have 
amounted  to  6,346/.  17 s.  2d.  Can  the  different 
places  at  which  the  rights,  in  respect  of  which 
the  compensation  was  given,  be  furnished  with 
the  sums  apportioned  to  each  place  ?     On  the 
credit  side,  it  appears  thatthe  Conservators  ha?e 
received  35,566/.    15$.   4d.      Can  the    above 
amount  be  divided,  so  as  to  show  the  amount 
of  tolls  taken  at  each  lock?      "The  Commis- 
sioners would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Con- 
servators would  authorise  you  to  furnish  them 
with  the  above  information."     The  answer  to 
that  was   dated  the  1 3th  of  January,  and  is  as 
follows:    "  1  have  laid  your  letter  of  the  2nd  in- 
"  stant  before   the  Conservators  of   the    River 
"  Thames,  who  direct  me  to  state  in  reply  thereto, 
"  that  theiruccounts  have  been  published  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Parliament,  and 
"  that  they  must  decline  to  comply  with  the  re- 
"  quest  made  by  you  for  details  of  works  executed, 
"  and  explanation  of  items  of  expenditure."   In 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Falkiner  and  Tancred,  con- 
siderable reference  was  made  to  the  state  of  die 
weirs.     It  was  shown  that  those  weirs  were  very 
much  out  of  order,  and  that  it  would  be  an  essen- 
tial thing  for  the  Thames  Commissioners  to  enlarge 
and  restore  and  repair  those  weirs,  and  it  was  very 
desirable,  therefore,  for  the  Commissioners  to  as- 
certain how  they  were  to  divide  or  how  they  were  to 
apportion  the  amount  of  expenditure  between  the 
Conservators  and  themselves  on  all  those  weirs*  and 
the  question  of  account  will  be  continually  one 
which  will  hereafter  enter  greatly  into  the  ques- 
tions between  the  Conservators  and  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners.      We  believe 
that  the  weirs  in  many  places  are  in  an  extremely 
bad  state,  and  will  require  a  very  large  expendi- . 
ture  upon  them :  we  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
that  work  really  is  the  duty  of  the  Conservators, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  Irave  no  doubt 
to  pay  for  the  extensions  of  the  weirs;  and  there- 
fore all  those  questions  of  the  amount  of  tolls, 
and  so  on,  enter  very  considerably  into*ir.      We 
only  want  to  get  this  question  well  considered, 
because  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  solution 
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Mr.  Samuelson — continued. 

of  the  thing  will  be  a  transference  of  the  upper 
river  to  the  Commissioners. 

467.  Your  point  k  that  the  works  of  the  Con- 
servators for  tne  navigation  8  re  an  obstruction  to 
the  drainage  ? — An  obstruction  to  the  drainage, 
and  not  only  that,  but  thejr  have  been  neglected. 
The  whole  bed  of  the  river  above  Oxford,  the 
whole  upper  river,  has  been  so  neglected  that  in 
summer  weather  the  Conservators  do  not  get  the 
barges  down  except  by  the  system  of  flashing.  They 
could  not  get  the  barges  down  in  dry  weather  un- 
less there  were  these  flashes,  which  means  hold- 
ing the  water  back.  The  bargee,  in  fact,  buy 
a  flash,  and  then  they  ride  down  on  the  flash,  all 
the  way  to  Oxford  or  wherever  it  may  be.  In 
this  report  of  Messrs.  Tancred  and  Falkiner  it 
say 8,  "  Between  Sandford  and  Abingdon  Weir, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  near  Radley,  and 
at  the  site  of  Old  Nuneham  Lock,  the  river  is 
generally  sufficient  for  the  drainage,  and  the 
area  of  lands  affected  by  flood  is  confined  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  belt,  whioh,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  lyin^  on  the  northern  bank 
between  Nuneham  Island  and  Abingdon  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  to  any  great  extent.  The  iiyury 
to  this  part  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  undue  dam- 
ming back  of  the  water  at  Abingdon  Weir,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  sufficient 
depth  of  «  ater  for  navigation  in  the  reach  above . 
An  examination  of  this  weir  shows  that  its  crest 
has  been  twice  raised  in  lifts  of  9  inches  each, 
the  last  of  which  appears  to  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
is  that,  as  the  reach  above  became  silted  up,  the 
requisite  depth  of  water  was  obtained,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  land  drainage,  by  raising  the 
crest  of  the  weir  instead  of  dredging  the  chan- 
nel." 

468.  Without  the  concurrence  of  the  Conser- 
vators it  is  impossible  for  you  to  carry  out  your 
drainage  works  efficiently  and  effectually  ?•—  No. 

469.  You  rather  look  to  an  absorption  of  the 
powers  of  the  Conservancy  by  your  body  for  a 
remedy,  than  to  any  reconstitution  of  the  Con- 
servancy itself? — xes,  certainly.  I  may  say 
that,  of  course,  if  that  was  carried  out,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  rest  of  the  river  could  be  put 
under  Commissioners  with  somewhat  the  same 
powers  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  upper  river, 
then,  of  course,  would  arise  the  question  of  the 
dealing  with*  the  revenue  of  the  Conservancy. 
The  Conservancy  have  not  only  their  tolls,  whioh 
I  believe  decrease,  but  they  have  a  contribution 
from  the  water  companies,  which  I  believe  in- 
creases. The  payment  made  by  the  water  com- 
panies is  for  keeping  the  sewerage  out  of  the 
river,  and  for  keeping  the  river  clear ;  and  it 
seeme  to  us  that  those  powers  might  be  quite  as 
well  exercised  by  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners  as  by  the  Conservancy  Board; 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it ; 
and  seeing  that  the  water  really  comes  from  the 
whole  of  the  upper  valley,  it  seems  that  nobody 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  contribution 
so  much  as  the  people  from  whose  land  h  comes. 
Moreover,  the  Thames. Valley  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners, if  they  carrv  out  their  works,  will  un- 
doubtedly improve  the  state  of  the  river.  If  they 
dredge  it,  and  if  they  widen  it,  as  they  must,  they 
will  create,  practically,  better  reservoirs  of  water 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  and  if  the 
powers  of  the  Conservancy  were  transferred  to 
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them  for  keeping  the  river  pure,  keeping  the 
sewerage  out  of  the  river,  and  so  on,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners  should  not  have  some  of  the 
money. 

470.  If  a  division  of  the  powers  were  made  in 
the  way  you  suggest,  do  you  think  it  is  possible 
that  the  interests  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
might  receive  any  detriment  from  what  might  be 
done  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  upper  part  ?—- 
I  cannot  see  that  the  lower  river  could  be  other- 
wise than  benefited  by  the  change ;  I  am  sup- 
posing that  the  district  between  Wittenham  and 
Staines,  or  down  to  the  tideway,  were  put  under 
a  board  similarly  constituted  to  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners. 

471.  You  do  not  imagine  that  any  works  that 
would  benefit  the  landowners  above  a  certain 
point  would  be  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  na- 
vigation below  that  point? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  that  if  the  management  of  the  naviga- 
tion, whatever  interests  there  are,  were  entrusted 
to  the  landowners,  they  would  do  their  duty  as 
much  by  those  interests  as  they  would  by  the 
drainage,  that  there  the  need  be  no  fear  whatever 
on  that  subject. 

472.  They  would  be  responsible  for  keeping 
up  the  navigation  ?  —  Yes,  they  would  do  it. 
I  think  they  would  do  it  as  part  of 
their  drainage  scheme,  instead  of  separat- 
ing those  interests.  In  Ireland  the  navigation 
and  the  drainage  were  effected  simultaneously 
under  the  Acts ;  the  drainage,  and  the  navigation, 
and  the  water-power  were  all  the  subjects  of  the 
first  Acts,  the  Acts  that  were  passed  at  the  Famine 
time.  The  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  executed 
the  works  simultaneously.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  drainage  works  and  the  navigation 
works  were  not  hostile  to  each  other  and  the 
water-power,  but  they  were  all  arranged  to  go  to- 
gether. I  can  see  no  reason  why,  eventually, 
that  should  not  be  effected  on  the  River  Thames. 

473.  Do  the  Commissioners  receive  a  pay- 
ment for  their  attendance  ? — The  Commissioners 
receive  no  such  payment. 

474.  The  Conservators  do  receive  payment  ? 
— First  of  all,  under  their  first  Act,  the  Conser- 
vators were  allowed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  take  for  their  personal  allowance 
1,200  /.  a  year.  When  the  Conservators  got  the 
Act  passed,  taking  in  the  upper  river,  they  took 
power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  take 
1,800  /.  a  year  out  of  the  lower  river,  and  to  take 
700  L  a  year  out  of  the  upper  river,  so  that  they  now 
put  into  their  pockets,  for  their  personal  services, 
2,500  /.  a  year,  representing  in  ten  years  the  sum 
of  25,000 1 

475.  Who  is  the  engineer  of  the  Conservators  ? 
— Mr.  Leech  is  the  engineer. 

476.  Is  he  consulted  by  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners at  all  with  regard  to  any  works  which 
they  may  be  carrying  out  now  ? — N  ot  at  present, 
I  think. 

477.  Have  any  of  the  Conservators  visited 
Oxford  ? — I  am  not  aware.  We  never  hear  any- 
thing of  them.  Personally,  I  have  never  heard 
anything  of  the  Conservators  coming  to  Oxford. 
I  believe  they  have  come  occasionally,  because 
there  is  an  item  of  private  travelling  expenses 
there  put  down,  so  that  I  suppose  they  come  up 
the   River  Thames.      They  have   charged  the 
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upper  river  in  the  nine  years  1,227/.  for  personal 
travelling  expenses. 

478.  You  mean  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
Conservators?—  Yes ;  the  Conservators'  travelling 
expenses  are  separate  items,  and  they  amount  in 
the  nine  years,  on  the  Upper  River  Fund,  to 
1,227  L  5  s.  9rf.  The  superintendent  and  his 
travelling  expenses  are  different  altogether; 
that  is  another  item ;  those  in  the  nine  years 
amount  to  3,039  /.  That  is  his  salary  and  travel- 
ling expenses. 

479.  I  suppose,  if  they  had  been  at  Oxford 
frequently,  you,  as  town  clerk,  or  as  clerk  to  the 
Commissioners,  would  probably  have  been  visited 
by  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  come  to  me  much.  I  should  say 
that  the  Conservancy,  since  they  have  had  the 
upper  river,  are  in  this  position,  which  position  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  for  consideration.  They  took 
to  a  debt  by  the  old  Thames  Commissioners  of 
88,000/.  at  3  /.  10$.  per  cent.,  but  that,  of  course, 
is  subject  to  any  aebt  they  may  incur.  They 
have  incurred  a  debt  of  over  40,000  /.,  so  that  the 
whole  charge  on  the  tolls  and  revenues  of  the 
upper  river  amounts  now  to  over  120,000  /. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

480.  Have  they  contracted  this  by  way  of 
mortgage,  or  by  bonds? — They  have  received  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  40,000  /., 
and  they  borrowed  from  the  lower  river  account, 
I  think,  4,450  /. 

481.  Do  they  pay  interest  on  the  old  debt? — 
No ;  there  is  no  interest  paid  on  the  old  debt ;  they 
have  hardly  enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  ac- 
cording to  their  last  report  Every  report  almost 
which  they  issue  complains  of  want  of  funds  to 
do  works ;  they  say  that  they  have  no  funds  to 
do  works. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

482.  Is  there  any  form  of  account  prescribed 
for  the  Conservancy  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
They  were  to  render  separate  accounts  for  the 
upper  and  lower  river,  and  they  did  render  the 
accounts  in  a  particular  form,  giving  the  upper 
and  the  lower  river ;  they  gave  accounts,  one  of 
which  was  the  Thames  Conservancy  Upper  Navi- 

Sation,  and  the  other  the  lower,  an  account  of 
le  moneys  received  and  expended  by  the  Con- 
servators. After  this  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Conservators, 
when  they  refused  to  give  further  items,  curiously 
enough,  the  next  report  was  totally  altered  in  its 
form.  Instead  of  giving  an  annual  account,  as 
they  used  to  do,  they  have  returned  it  from  the 
10th  of  August  1876  to  the  30th  of  December 
1876,  giving  in  a  lump  account;  they  did  not 
give  it  for  the  year,  but  it  was  put  into  that 
account.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  subsequent 
account  has  been  published,  but  the  report  was 
in  such  a  form,  that  it  was  quite  different  from 
what  the  others  had  been. 

Chairman. 

483.  Were  they  annual  reports? — Yes,  annual 
reports. 

484.  Up  to  what  year  ? — The  one  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  18th  of  July  1876 
continued  the  old  form  of  account.  The  one 
rendered  in  this  last  February  1877  does  not 
render  the  account  in  the  former  form,  but  lumps 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  years  navigation  for 
10  years. 


Chairman — continued. 

485.  Their  annual  report  is  not  yet  due ;  that 
is  a  supplemental  account,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
know ;  the  account  is  rendered  up  to  the  3 1st  of 
December.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not 
have  been  rendered  the  same  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

486.  Is  the  form  of  the  account  prescribed  by 
Parliament? — I  do  not  think  the  exact  form  is. 

487.  Are  they  obliged  to  render  an  annual 
account  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  Act  says  that  they 
shall  render  an  annual  account. 

488.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  rendering  an 
account  as  late  as  July  in  previous  years,  or  at 
what  time? — It  is  by  theseActs  to  be  made  up 
to  December ;  it  is  not  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
July,  no  date  is  fixed  that  I  am  aware. 

489.  In  the  previous  years,  in  the  year  1875, 
for  instance,  what  was  it  ? — One  was  rendered 
in  August,  I  see ;  this  being  an  account  for  10 
years,  it  must  have  included  the  tenth  year;  the 
account  for  last  year  must  have  been  discover- 
able. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

490.  The  Dean  of  Christchurch  spoke  of  the 
injury  done  by  constant  floods  to  Christchurch 
meadow;  in  order  to  give  one  an  idea  of  that,  can 
you  tell  me  what  the  worth  of  that  land  is  ?— I 
should  be  afraid  to  say.  It  is  occupation  land, 
but  I  should  say  that  its  worth  has  been  next  to 
nothing  for  the  last  two  years.  I  believe  they 
have  had  to  sow  grass  there  again.  I  believe  in 
many  parts  the  whole  of  the  grass  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Christchurch  meadow  is  let  at,  but  of  course,  if 
that  land  was  free  from  floods,  one  may  reasonably 
expect  it  would  let  at  least  for  6  /.  or  7  /.  an  acre 
as  occupation  land. 

491.  But  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  actually 
let  for  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  let 

Mr.   Walter. 

492.  The  letting  of  Port  meadow  was  not 
affected  ? — Port  meadow  is  not  let.  It  is  a  com 
mon  without  stint,  and  there  is  no  letting  of  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

493.  You  alluded  to  some  Acts  relating  to  the 
Irish  Navigation,  which  you  said  would  be  a  guide 
in  assessing  the  rates ;  what  Acts  did  you  allude 
to? — There  are  two  distinct  series  of  Acts ;  first 
there  are  the  old  Arterial  Drainage  Acts,  and  then 
there  are  the  Acts  which  came  into  operation  in 
1863.  The  mode  of  obtaining  money  there  for 
drainage  purposes  is  a  very  complete  one  indeed, 
and  obviates  a  great  deal  of  question  as  to 
the  assessment  of  land.  No  doubt  one  of 
the  difficulties  that  is  experienced  under  the 
General  Land  Drainage  Acts  in  England,  and 
possibly  might  have  been  experienced  by  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  is  the 
assessment  of  lands  and  the  improved  value; 
and  that  is  a  question  which  has  been  under  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  more 
than  once,  the  question  of  this  assessment  being 
open  to  appeals,  and  so  on.  The  system  under 
the  Irish  Land  Drainage  Acts  is  very  complete 
indeed. 

494.  Is  that  the  Act  of  1863  ?— Yes,  it  ifi 
under  the  Act  of  1863,  and  the  amending  Acts 
founded  on  it.     At  the  time  when  any  scheme 
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is  made,  the  promoter  of  the  scheme,  before 
he  goes  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  has 
to  show  all  the  plans  of  the  proposed  works,  and 
the  works  necessary  for  outfall ;  the  lands  to  be 
drained  or  improved:  the  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers of  such  lands;  the  lands  and  property 
required  to  be  taken,  or  likely  to  be  injured, 
and  the  owners  and  occupiers  thereof;  the  lines, 
&c,  of  streams,  &c. ;  to  be  cleared,  scoured,  &c. ; 
the  requisite  variations,  &c,  direction  of  new 
cuts,  &c. ;  an  estimate  of  cost  of  works,  of  cost  of 
compensation,  and  miscellaneous  expenses;  the 
actual  value  of  the  land  ;  the  probable  and 
improved  value  ;  and  the  proportions  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  charge  the  lands  with  the  cost. 
That  is  all  handed  in  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  before  anything  is  done  in  the  way  of 
drainage,  and  afterwards  the  inspector  goes  down, 
and  when  it  has  been  settled,  then  on  this  scheme 
the  Treasury  begins  to  lend  money  for  works, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  what  the  works 
are  to  be.  After  the  works  are  completed 
the  inspector  goes  down,  and  he  checks  the 
award  and  the  proportionate  cost,  and  makes 
his  award  after  hearing  the  objections  to  it,  and 
then  the  amount  is  charged  on  the  lands  accord- 
ing to  that  award ;  that  award  once  enrolled,  that 
settles  the  question.  He  also  at  the  same  time 
settles  the  schedule  of  assessment  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  works,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  rates  for  those  maintenance  works 
and  the  original  works  are  paid  by  the 
owners,  and  the  tenants  are  made  chargeable 
according  to  the  outlay  by  the  award  of  the 
Board  of  Works  who  settle  what  the  tenant 
ought  to  pay,  his  landlord  for  the  works  which 
have  been  done. 

495.  And  they  have  the  power,  have  they  not, 
to  spread  the  charge  over  50  years? — No,  they 
do  not  charge  it  over  50  years ;  they  charge  it 
over  35  years. 

496.  The  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners have  in  their  Act  power  to  charge  over 
50  years,  but  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  or  the 


Mr.  Charles  Praed — continued. 

Land  Improvement  Commissioners  cannot  lend 
money  for  that  period  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

497.  As  to  the  tolls  on  the  upper  river  are 
they  decreasing  in  value? — From  the  Conser 
vancy  accounts  I  cannot  tell  because  they  lump 
the  tolls,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  know ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  say  whether  they  are 
decreasing  on  the  upper  river  or  where  it  is.  I 
believe  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  tolls,  but  where 
we  cannot  tell. 

498.  The  navigation  of  the  upper  river,  I  sup- 
pose, is  very  small  ? — Very  small  indeed.  There 
was  sometime  back  a  meeting  of  the  traders  in 
Gloucester  to  try  and  reopen  the  navigation,  but 
I  imagine  that  that  was  a  great  deal  the  fault  of 
some  of  the  railway  companies  who  would  not 
make  proper  terms  with  them,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  and  I  know  the  experience  of  some  Oxford 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  timber 
trade,  in  which  the  Gloucester  traders  are  inte- 
rested is,  that  it  would  be  very  rare  that  timber 
would  go  by  boat  in  such  a  long  length  of  river 
as  the  Thames.  It  is  not  like  canal  navigation. 
Canal  navigation  would  be  better  than  river,  be- 
cause owing  to  the  state  of  flood  sometimes  and 
low  water  at  others,  and  difficulties  of  that  kind, 
river  navigation  would  not  be  so  good  as  canal 
navigation,  and  in  a  long  length  of  river  it  would 
not  pay,  and  the  railways  would  always  beat  the 
canal  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

499.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  cannot,  according  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  be  presented  until  the  meeting 
which  takes  place  on  the  first  of  June  ?— I  do  not 
know  that.  I  only  see  that  they  presented 
their  account  the  other  day,  only  it  was  made  up 
with  10  years  lumped  together,  instead  of  being 
made  up  in  one  year. 

500.  I  mean  the  annual  accounts  ? — I  do  not ; 
I  simply  find  that  this  was  made  up  for  10  years. 


Mr. 
Hawkins. 

14  May 

1877. 


Mr.  Edward  William  Harcourt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

501.  You  are  a  considerable  landed  proprietor 
above  Oxford,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  both  above  and 
below  Oxford. 

502.  And  your  land  lies  for  some  consi- 
derable extent  along  the  banks  of  the  River 
Thames? — For  several  miles. 

503.  You  are  also,  I  believe,  Chairman  of  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners? — No, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  chairman.  I  am 
only  acting  for  him  during  his  absence  in  Ire- 
land. 

504.  Has  your  land  suffered  much  from  the 
effects  of  floods  ?•— A  great  deal. 

505.  Have  you  and  the  adjoining  landowners 
considered  as  to  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  remedying  this  loss? — I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  state  that  about  1  i  years  ago  some  of 
the  tenants  on  my  property  came  forward  with  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  saying  that  the  land  would 
be  so  much  improved  by  certain  operations  on  the 
river  that  they  should  be  willing  to  pay  more 

0.114. 
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than  they  were  then  paying  for  their  land  if  such 
operations  were  carried  out. 

506.  Did  they  suggest  any  scheme,  or  did 
you  consult  any  engineer  with  a  view  of  carrying 
out  such  improvements  ? — In  consequence  of  their 
representation,  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained,  affecting  the  country  which  appears  on 
the  map  between  Eynsham  and  Newbridge,  in 
the  parishes  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  and  North 
Moor,  which  includes  a  tract  of  land  of  some 
thousand  acres,  granting  us  compulsory  powers 
to  carry  out  works  over  that  district.  I  myself 
own  two-thirds  of  the  land,  and  the  other  one- 
third  is  owned  by  the  different  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford, chiefly,  I  think,  St,  John's  College,  and  by 
other  small  owners.  As  soon  as  our  Act  was 
obtained  we  employed  an  engineer  of  the  name 
of  Ripley. 

507.  What  was  the  date  of  your  Act?— 1866. 
As  soon  as  the  Act  was  obtained,  we  set  to  work 
on   Mr.   Ripley's  report,  and  a  bank  was  con- 
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structed  some  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
New  Bridge,  and  down  to  near  Eynsbam.  That 
bank  was  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  there 
were  various  culverts  and  arrangements  to  allow 
of  the  water  being  let  on  to  the  land  as  well  as  to 
let  it  off  the  land.  This  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  about  3,000/.,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  land, 
agriculturally  speaking,  has  been  much  improved 
in  value  by  this  operation.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  an  intended  Act  by  the  Conserva- 
tors, there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
aroused  amongst  the  landowners  in  the  district 
on  account  of  the  powers  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  a  London  Board  to  tax  us  up  to  40 *.  an 
acre.  We  opposed  the  Bill,  and,  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  said,  we  opposed  it  successfully,  at  least  the 
rating  clauses  of  the  Bill.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  question  should  be  asked  us  whether  we 
were  prepared  with  any  scheme  of  our  own. 
With  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act 
of  1866  before  us,  we  then  brought  in  and  carried 
the  Act  which  formed  "  The  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commission."  It  was  not  that  we 
shirked  paying  the  money,  but  we  did  not  think 
that  the  money  would  be  spent  to  the  beat  advan- 
tage by  the  Conservators. 

Sir  Trevor  Liwrcnce. 

508.  That  was  in  1870,  was  it  not?— The  oppo- 
sition was  in  1870,  and  the  Act  was  passed  in 
1871.  That  our  fears  weie  well  grounded,  I  think, 
is  proved  by  the  Conservators  themselves  in  the 
reports  which  they  have  issued  to  Parliament. 
In  the  6th  section  of  the  Report  of  the  Conser- 
vators, 1877,  they  fay :  uIn  1869  Messrs.  Beard- 
more  and  Leach  prepared  a  scheme  for  improving 
the  river  and  its  branches  towards  Sandford. 
Had  this  scheme  been  carried  out,  it  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  raiting  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land  subject  to  inundation  in  that  district  from 
2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  above  its  present  level, 
thus  securing  it  against  flooding."  I  would  wish 
simply  to  state  that  this  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Conservators,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Clutterbuck,  whom  I  believe  you  are  going  to 
examine,  will  back  their  opinion;  but  there  is 
is  another  opinion  to  be  set  against  that  of  the 
Conservators,  which  is  a  most  important  one ;  it 
was  made  in  the  year  1874  by  Professor  Phillips, 
who  has  written  a  book,  which  is  a  standard  book 
on  the  Thames  Valley.  He,  in  his  statement, 
simply  says  that  this  scheme  of  Messrs.  Beard- 
more  and  Leach  might  have  improved  the  navi- 
gation, but  he  thought  it  would  do  little  if  any- 
thing in  protecting  the  land  from  floods.  These 
are  two  distinct  statements ;  therefore  I  say  that 
the  Conservators'  statement  is  simply  an  assump- 
tion. Then,  again,  there  is  a  remark  in  the  Kei>ort 
of  the  Conservators  about  the  opposition  between 
the  city  authorities,  the  university  authorities, 
and  the  landowners,  whereas  all  are  agreed.  You 
had  the  evidence  of  the  Dean  of  Christchurch 
before  you  on  the  last  occasion,  and  I  think  you 
have  heard  from  him  that  he  is  at  one  with  the 
landowners,  and  that  there  is  no  dissension  in 
opinion  at  all  between  us ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  all  agreed  together  about  it.  This  paragraph 
No.  6  would  suggest,  that  the  Oxford  Board  of 
Health  or  the  university  authorities  were  on  one 
side,  but  unfortunately  the  riparian  landowners 
were  on  the  other  side,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is 
not  the  oaae.     Then  again,  at  paragraph  9,  there 
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is  a  disparaging  contrast  drawn  as  to  the  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Thames  Commissioners,  com- 
pared with  what  the    Conservators   have   done. 
I  heard  Mr.  Hawkins'6  evidence,  and  the  facts  have 
been  most  clearly  stated  by  him.     The  question 
I  heard  asked  was,  Why  between  the  year  1875 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1877,  there  has 
nothing  been  done  ?     In  the  first  place  we  were 
delayed  from  the  year  1871  to  the  year  1875  by 
the  Royal  Engineers;  we  could  not  push  the  work 
on  as  quickly  as  we  could  wish.     It  was  an  ex- 
tremely long  and  tedious  work.    We  had  to  form  our 
rate  upon  the  report  of  the  engineers,  and  therefore 
considerable  time  was  consumed  in  that  matter. 
As  eoon  as  we  possibly  could,  we  had  a  meeting  to 
form  our  district  boards,  and  we  set  to  work  at 
once.     As  Mr.  Hawkins  has  informed  you,  there 
was  a  firm  of  engineers  who,  of  their  own  accord, 
volunteered  to  make  a  report*.     I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Committee  may  not  misunderstand 
about  that.     There  were  several  questions  asked 
Mr.  Hawkins  as  to  why  there  was  any  delay  after 
this  report  was  made.     There  was  no  hesitation 
about  the  necessity  of  works  being  commenced, 
the  only  hesitation  was  in  respect  to  the  adoption 
of  Messrs.  Falkiner  and  Tanered's  plans.     What 
was  settled  at  last  was  that  we  should  go  to  what 
we  considered  the  highest  authority,  namely,  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw.     We  had  a  meeting  with  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  at  the  Enclosure  Commissioners' 
Oflices  in  London,  and  the  first  question  we  asked 
him  was  what  it  would  cost  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  river.     There  were  no  available  plans  in 
existence  of  the  upper  river  beyond  those  made 
for  us  by  the  I  >  oy al  Engineers.     These  had  cost 
us  5,000  /.     They  were  very  good  as  far  as  they 
went,  but  they  were  only  intended  to  give  us  a 
basis  for  a  rate.     Sir  John  Hawkshaw  informed 
us  that  further  plans   would   be   necessary  for 
engineering  purposes  before  any  work  could  be 
done,  which  would  cost  us  an  additional  3,500  L; 
so  that  you  may  well  see  that  we  have  had  very 
great  difficulties  to  deal  with  these. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

509.  Were  you  compelled  to  consult  the  dis- 
trict boards? — Only  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 
We  have  adopted  the  representation  system  in 
the  formation  of  our  commission,  on  the  principle 
that  those  who  are  taxed  ought  to  have  something 
to  say  to  the  management  of  the  business.  We 
take  into  consideration  the  occupiers  as  well  as 
owners  of  land.  We  have  divided  our  area  into 
seven  districts,  and  each  of  those  districts  have 
power  to  act,  subject  to  the  central  authority, 
whose  province  it  is  to  prevent  any  of  those  dis- 
tricts from  hurting  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  No.  1 
district  cannot  do  anything  without  applying  to 
the  Commissioners  for  leave  to  do  it,  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  6,  and 
No.  7,  and  so  on.  When  we  obtained  a  report 
we  referred  it  to  the  district  boards  to  know  if 
there  were  any  local  circumstances,  which  might 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  engineers,  and 
we  asked  them  to  report  upon  it.  No.  2  district 
reported  that  they  thought  that  dredging  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  affair ;  No.  4  district, 
that  of  the  Windrush,  between  Witney  and  New- 
bridge, was  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  and  so 
on,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  we  applied  to 
those  district  boards. 

510.  Under  whose  sanction  were  those  works 
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ultimately  executed ;  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  under  that  of  the  district 
boards  ? — All  work  is  done  under  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners  ;  the  local  boards  may  be 
permitted  by  the  Commissioners  to  do  their  own 
work,  and  they  may  also  have  the  privilege  of 
paying  for  their  own  work,  and  they  are  very 
willing  to  do  it.  As  Mr.  Hawkins  has  said,  No.  4 
district  has  already  had  leave  given  to  commence 
work,  and  they  will  commence  it  very  soon. 

511.  Then  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  district 
boards  not  doing  their  duty,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  set  to  work  in  order  to  execute 
improvements? — After  they  have  had  leave  it  is. 

512.  And  in  the  first  instance  the  district 
boards  may  execute  works  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

513.  Supposing  that  they  fail  to  execute  the 
necessary  works,  may  the  Commissioners  then 
intervene  and  carry  out  the  works  for  them  ? — 
Certainly. 

514.  That  is  the  prescription  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament? — Yes,  certainly. 

515.  So  that  you  could  not  have  done  any- 
thing until  you  had  given  the  district  board  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it  themselves  ? — Yes,  it  is 
in  our  option  to  give  them  leave  or  not,  only  we 
think  it  better,  as  a  simple  matter  of  expediency. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

516.  How  does  that  bank  of  which  you  speak, 
which  continued  for  six  miles,-  and  which  you  put 
up  for  3,000  /.,  keep  out  the  lateral  floods  that 
have  spread  over  the  land  above  the  bank? — 
Because  it  is  on  a  curve  ;  you  can  see  on  the 
map  how  the  river  winda.  If  you  take,  for  in- 
stance, Eynsham  to  New  Bridge,  it  goes  in  a  bend 
altogether. 

517.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  lceep  floods 
out?— Yes;  if  there  had  not  been  a  bend  we 
should  have  made  a  transverse  bank. 

Chairman. 

518.  In  the  report  from  the  Conservancy  I 
notice  that  they  have  effected  considerable  iin- 

5rovements   between   Lechlade  and   Oxford?  — 
'hat  is  their  statement 

519.  The  Conservators  have  been  reproached 
for  neglecting  these  things,  and  they  state  that 
4S  this  reproach  is  undeserved,  for  considerable 
improvements  have  been  effected  between  Lech- 
lade and  Oxford";  have  you  any  remark  to 
make  upon  that? — There  are  no  improvements 
that  affect  the  landowners  in  any  way  whatever. 

520.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  improvements 
that  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servators?— I  believe  you  mean  in  the  district 
between  Lechlade  and  Oxford.  They  have  com- 
pulsory powers,  enabling  them  to  buy  up  the  old 
weirs,  they  buy  up  the  weirs  and  do  nothing  to 
them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  chok- 
ing up  the  river  and  making  matters  much 
worse. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

521.  I  think  you  say  you  did  not  have  a  report 
from  Sir  John  iFIawkshaw  ? — No ;  we  only  asked 
him  what  it  would  cost,  and  then  We  waited  until 
we  saw  what  your  Committee  was  going  to  do 
before  we  went  any  further. 

522.  Did  you  get  an  answer  from  him  ?— Yes, 
I  have  it  here. 
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523.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  report?— I 
will  read  a  paragraph  in  Sir  John  Hawkshaw's 
letter: — "The  cost  of  supplying  a  scheme  for 
the  arterial  drainage  of  tne  district  between 
Cricklade  and  Long  Wittenham,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  the  scheme 
into  effect,  would,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  be  about 
3,000  /•"  Such  a  scheme,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
as  an  engineer,  tells  us  is  necessary  before  any 
engineer  can  do  any  work  at  alL 

Chairman. 

524.  What  benefits  do  you  expect  to  arise 
from  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee  ? — We 
hope  for  three  things  In  the  first  place  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  this  Committee  very 
strongly  that  we  desire  to  be  allowed  to  manage 
our  own  affairs.  That  is  the  first  advantage,  and 
we  hope,  secondly,  that  we  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  loan  of  money  at  an  easy  rate  from  the 
Government  for  doing  our  work.  We  are 
not  at  all  averse  to  being  taxed  if  it  is  done 
fairly,  that  is  to  say,  for  Denefit  received.  We 
consider,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  question  is 
concerned,  thai  we  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
the  benefit  is  or  is  likely  to  be.  According  to 
our  present  Act,  we  tax  ourselves,  that  is  to  say, 
the  general  board  taxes  the  local  boards,  and  if 
they  are  not  satisfied,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  There  has  been  no 
objection  made  to  this  arrangement,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  as  far  as  the  arrangement  goes,  to  work 
very  well  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  Then  we 
think,  thirdly,  that  we  should  be  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  Acts  of  Parliament. 

525.  What  rate  have  you  in  your  mind? — 
That  depends  entirely  upon  the  length  of  time 
which  the  Government  would  lend  us  the  money 
for.  If  we  got  it  fixed  for  50  years,  we  should 
get  it  at  a  much  easier  rate,  and  if  we  got  it  at 
80  years,  we  should  get  it  at  a  much  easier  rate 
again. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

526.  You  would  expect  to  get  it  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  local  board  ? — Yes;  if  we  got  it  at 3i 
per  cent,  and  1J  per  cent,  for  paying  off  principal 
that  would  be  5  per  cent.  Then  we  should  like 
the  rating  powers  simplified.  It  has  cost  us  a 
great  sum  of  money  at  present  simply  to  settle 
the  rating. 

Chairman. 

527.  Do  you  consider  that  the  plan  that 
appears  to  be  adopted  by  your  Drainage  Com- 
missioners is  an  equitable  and  reasonable  rating 
of  the  land  between  the  river  and  five  feet 
above  the  floods  ? — We  do,  with  this  exception, 
that  we  should  very  much  like  to  take  in  the 
towns,  and  get  our  rates  relieved  in  that  way. 
The  rating  in  that  district  has  cost  us  1 ,728 1,  in 
assessing  and  collecting  the  rate  alone,  including 
lawyers'  charges. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

528.  If  you  were  to  take  in  the  towns  to 
relieve  your  rates,  would  not  the  towns  have  a 
claim  upon  the  country  district  to  relieve  the 
expense  of  taking  their  sewage  out  of  the  river? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  you  re- 
member, it  was  chiefly  the  towns  that  formed  that 
deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary  a  little  time 
ago  to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  floods.     It 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued. 

would  be  only  for  benefit  received  that  they 
would  pay.  ft  would  be  a  great  question  to 
know  how  to  rate  them ;  whether  it  is  for  the 
storage  of  water,  or  for  the  improvement  of 
health,  which  is  a  doctor's  question  after  all,  or 
for  relieving  them  from  the  flooding  of  their 
houses  ;  but  the  recent  action  the  towns  have 
taken,  shows  they  are  desirous  that  something 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

529.  Is  there  anything  to  take  the  Thames 
Valley  out  of  the  general  category  of  the  inquiry 
which  is  going  on  now  before  the  House  of 
Lords? — I  believe  the  House  of  Lords'  Com- 
mittee is  only  dealing  with  the  general  question. 

530.  Is  there  anything  special  in  the  case  of 
the  Thames  Valley  that  should  cause  it  to  be 
dealt  with  differently  from  other  valleys  generally 
throughout  the  country  ? — I  think  so;  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  impression,  that  it  is  a  river 
which  i9  more  important  than  other  rivers,  from 
its  position  and  from  its  relation  to  London,  that 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course. 

531.  But  would  not  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples apply  in  the  case  of  other  rivers  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Thames  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  other  rivers  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Halter. 

532.  To  what  extent  do  the  interests  of  the 
Thames  Conservators  and  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners  come  into  conflict; 
that  is  to  say,  how  far  do  the  interests  of  the 
navigation  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
drainage? — If  they  are  managed  as  they  ou^ht 
to  be,  I  do  not  see  that  they  could  interfere  with 
each  other  at  all. 

533.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  two  functions 
should  not  be  managed  by  one  body,  supposing  a 
body  could  be  constituted  for  that  purpose? — 
The  navigation  interest  above  Oxford  is  nil,  whilst 
the  agricultural  interest  is  immense. 

53  K  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  navigation 
interest  should  not  be  confided  to  the  Drainage 
Commissioners? — None  whatever. 

535.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners are  better  able,  if  they  had  the  power, 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  navigation  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  than  the  Conservancy  is 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  drainage  ?— 
Quite  so. 

Chairman. 

536.  I  would  only  direct  your  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  this  is  a  Supplementary  Report  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  in  which  they  state,  "  The 
recent  floods  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  having 
attracted  public  attention,"  and  so  on, "  The  Con- 
servators of  the  River  Thames  think  it  right  to 
supplement  their  annual  Reports  made  to  I*arlia- 

'inent,"  with  regard  to  the  Thames  Valley  ? — If 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  it 
under  the  head  of  expenditure,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  see  what  has  been  spent  by 
the  Conservators  in  dredging,  in  their  report  of 
1877  which  we  landowners  up  the  river  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  points  of  all. 

Mr.  Cartioright. 

537.  You  asked  for  particulars,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes ;  the  Conservators  do  not  think  good  to 
furnish   us   with   the   particulars  when  we  ask 


Mr.  Cartioright — continued. 

for  them.  There  was  a  strong  exprsssion  of 
opinion  at  our  Board  as  to  the  want  of  courtesey 
in  the  answer  that  we  received  from  the  Con- 
servators. I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  any  personal 
question,  but  it  was  simply  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  in  <  rmation  that  we  asked  them.  We 
have  had  g  cat  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  dis- 
tinct understanding  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  Conservators  I  find  that  the  whole  of  the 
dredging  only  came  to  3,000 I.  in  the  course  of 
nine  years,  and  that  is  a  very  small  sum  out  of 
the  vast  sum  which  the  Conservators  have  spent 

538.  Have  the  Royal  Engineers  given  you  any 
scheme?— They  made  most  accurate  and  clear 
map ;  it  was  simply  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
rating  that  we  went  to  them ;  we  could  not  get 
a  basis  for  our  rating  without  having  an  exact 
map  of  the  country. 

Mr.  William  CarltcrighL 

539.  When   you  referred  to  the  report   and 

Slans  of  Messrs.  Falkiner  and  Tancred,  of  ihat 
istrict,  the  question  of  rating  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  them? — Not  at  all;  we  never  asked 
them  anything;  it  was  a  volunteer  statement  on 
their  part.  We  were  much  indebted  to  them  for 
the  great  gratuitous  assistance  they  afforded  us. 

Chairman. 

540.  I  would  ask  you  the  same  question  as  I 
have  asked  other  witnesses,  whether  you  are  of 
opinion  that  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out  by 
one  authority  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  in  which  the 
landed  proprietors  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  local  authorities  should  be  fairly  represented, 
such  a  body  would  work  satisfactorily  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  ? — I  am  quite  certain 
of  this,  that  if  that  body  was  sitting  up  in  London, 
it  would  not  for  one  moment  give  satisfaction, 
simply  because  busy  men  and  those  best  qualified 
to  undertake  the  management,  and  to  understand 
the  requirements  and  feelings  of  the  district 
could  not  attend.  I  myself  was  one  of  the  con- 
servators for  a  year.  I  was  one  of  those  elected  in 
the  first  year,  1866.  When  any  question  comes 
on,  you  go  up  to  London,  and  find,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  all  lower  river  business.  It  might  be  all 
very  well  for  me  or  for  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  or  any- 
body who  has  time,  but  for  a  number  of  persons 
who  are  mostly  farmers,  who  are  the  people  that 
we  get  for  commissioners,  you  must  have  places 
where  they  can  meet,  and  where  they  can  attend. 
My  opinion  is  that  seeing  what  satisfaction  our 
Board  gives,  so  far  as  its  constitution  is  con- 
cerned, if  there  were  two  such  bodies  dividing 
the  upper  river,  one  such  as  the  one  we  have  now 
from  Cricklade  to  Long  Wittenham,  taking  in  40 
miles  of  river,  and  another  from  Long  Wittenham 
to  Staines,  taking  in  the  other  part  of  the  river, 
each  representing  the  local  interests,  and  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  rating  for  their  own 
works,  it  would  be  by  far  the  better  plan.  I 
think  that  the  two  boards  I  propose  should  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  either  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  in  the 
same  way  that  we  are  now  placed  under  the  In- 
closure Commissioners  (for  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing now  without  reference  to  the  Iaclosure  Com- 
missioners). Our  position  with  reference  to  the 
Conservators  is  at  present  very   cumbersome; 
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Chairman — continued. 

before  we  can  do  anything,  we  are  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Conservators,  and  ask  them  (in  matters 
relating  to  arterial  drainage)  if  they  are  willing 
to  carry  out  such  works  as  we  may  propose.  The 
Conservators  may  then  say,  No,  we  will  not  do 
this;  we  have  then  the  power  to  refer  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  thinks 
that  it  is  reasonable,  and  says,  Yes,  you  may  do 
it,  we  may  do  it  without  further  reference  to  the 
Conservators. 

541.  You  say  that  one  authority  would  answer ; 
do  you  wish  to  see  two  authorities  established,  or 
three  ? — I  meant  one  controlling  authority,  and 
two  executive  authorities  working  under  it. 

542.  Taking  Teddiugton  as  the  point  of  de- 
marcation between  the  tidal  river  and  the  non- 
tidal  river  ;  as  regards  the  management  of  your 
upper  river  from  Teddington,  what  authority 
should  you  like  to  see  controlling  it  in  every  re- 
spect as  regards  the  drainage  and  ihe  navigation, 
and  keeping  out  pollution  ? — I  should  say  that 
nothing  could  give  more  satisfaction  than  two 
Boards  constituted  like  our  present  Board  to  carry 
out  those  three  objects;  having  a  controlling 
authority,  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  to  keep  them  in  har- 
mony. 

543.  You  mean  that  the  Thames  Valley  Drain- 
age Commissioners  should  have  the  whole  control 
of  the  river  as  regards  those  three  objects? — 
Yes. 

544.  Leaving  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  the 
management  of  the  river  below  ? — Yes,  of  the 
tidal  part  of  the  river. 

545.  Both  bodies  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Office  of  Works  ? — Or  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  it  does  not  matter 
which. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

546.  Do  you  propose  that  your  own  Drainage 
Commission  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  extend 
down  to  Teddington  ? — I  do  not ;  I  propose  that 
there  should  be  another  Commission  below  Long 
Wittenham,  in  the  same  lines  as  our  own,  to 
reach  down  to  the  tidal  river. 

Chairman. 

547.  Then  that  would  be  a  third.  I  asked  you 
whether  there  should  be  two  authorities  or  three, 
and  you  are  now  for  creating  a  third  authority  ? 
— Then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  misunderstood  you. 

548.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  authorities 
you  wish  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
the  river  above  Teddington  and  its  tributaries,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  which  you  have  stated  ? — 
Two  authorities  above  the  tidal  river. 

549.  And  those  two  authorities  should  have 
equal  powers  over  each  respective  part  of  the 
river? — Precisely  the  same  powers;  the  third 
authority  to  which  I  referred  was  simply  a  con- 
trolling authority. 

550.  Then  the  first  one  would  be  from  Ted- 
dington, upwards,  to  Long  Wittenham  ? — Yes ;  . 
I  must  be  understood  to  give  this  opinion  simply 
as  expressing  the  satisfaction  that  it  would  give 
to  those  who  are  governed. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

551.  I  suppose  it  is  the  practical  upshot  of 
•your  evidence  rather  to  give  amongst  the  ripa- 
rian owners  the  management  of  the  upper  river  ? 
—That  is  the  fact. 

0.114. 


Air.  Samuelson. 

552.  Some  small  works  have  been  carried  on 
already,  have  they  not,  under  your  authority  ? — 
We  have  given  authoriiy  to  two  district  boards 
to  carry  out  works  which,  we  think,  very  desir- 
able to  be  carried  out. 

553.  Will  those  works  affect  the  navigation  ? 
— Not  at  all ;  they  are  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Thames,  where  there  is  no  navigation. 

JSir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

554.  So  far  as  your  own  opinion  goes,  the 
riparian  owners  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  power  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Conser- 
vancy should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioneis?— Quite  so. 

Mr.  Watney. 

555.  What  is  done  with  the  drainage  within 
the  first  point  from  Crickladc  to  Long  Witten- 
ham?— Oxford  is  the  only  town  that  I  have  any 
experience  of,  and  that,  as  we  know,  has  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  is  not  yet  finished. 
They  are  going  to  put  their  sewage  farm  at 
Little  more;  it  has  cost,  I  believe,  upwards  of 

♦  100,000  /. 

556.  But  in  all  the  rest  of  the  places  on  the 
Thames,  what  becomes  of  the  drainage  ? — They 
are  not  allowed  to  drain  into  the  Thames,  but 
what  they  do  with  it  I  do  not  know. 

557.  Do  they  send  it  into  the  Thames,  do  you 
think  ? — I  suppose  they  do. 

558.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  water, 
is  that  affected  at  all  by  the  drainage  ? — I 
had  the  water  analysed  from  exactly  opposite  my 
house,  which  is  half-way  betu  een  Abingdon  and 
Oxford;  it  was  analysed  by  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  he  reported  it 
as  totally  unfit  for  use.  Then  I  have  Sandford 
mill  just  above  me,  so  that  that  may  affect  it  very 
much. 

559.  The  board  that  you  suggest  would  very 
likely  be  very  good  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames,  but  you  think  it  is  a  board  that  would 
be  likely  to  take  up  the  drainage  question  ? — It 
is  entirely  the  drainage  that  it  id  concerned  in. 

560.  At  present  you  say  that  they  ought,  but 
that,  practically,  they  do  not  keep  the  sewage 
out? — 1  am  talking  of  the  country,  not  of  the 
towns ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  towns. 

561.  You  think  it  is  the  towns  that  pollute  the 
river? — Chiefly. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

562.  Was  the  chemist's  opinion  on  the  water 
given  after  the  water  had  undergone  efficient 
filtration,  or  just  as  it  was  taken  from  the  river  ? 
— Just  as  it  was  taken  from  the  river. 

563.  Then  London  is  supplied  with  a  water 
which  will  bear  that  character? — This  was 
simply  a  local  circumstance ;  it  was  only  to  guard 
myself  that  I  had  it  done. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

564.  Have  your  board  had  any  communication 
with  the  Conservancy  Board ;  have  you  tried  to 
consult  with  them  about  any  works? — No,  we 
have  had  no  occasion  yet,  but  we  could  not  in- 
terfere with  the  arterial  drainage  without  going  to 
the  Conservators;  the  drainage  which  we  have 
at  present  given  leave  to  our  district  boards  to 
undertake  is  not  arterial  drainage ;  it  concerns 
the  River  Windrush  and  other  tributaries    of 
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Mr.  Mr.  William  Cartwright — continued. 

Harcoutt.     the  Thames,  where   the  Conservators  have    no 

i4~May      authorifcy- 
1877.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

565.  Are  there  any  towns  draining  into  your 
affluent  ? — Yes,  Witney  does ;  it  is  a  manufac- 
turing town  too,  which  makes  it  very  bad. 

Chairman. 

566.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  districts,  and  the 
number  of  places  which  are  represented  ? — Yes, 
I  have,  and  also  a  list  of  the  members  who  consti- 
tute the  Commissioners  {delivering  in  the  same). 
I  have  also  the  names  of  the  chairmen  of  the  dif- 
ferent district  boards  {delivering  in  the  same). 
All  owners  of  50  acres  of  land,  and  occupiers  of 
30  acres,  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Com- 
missioners, so  that  it  is  the  most  fully  represen- 
tative board  that  you  could  wish  for. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

566.  When  you  were  on  the  Board  of  C  on- 
aervators,  did  you  at  tend  the  meetings  regularly  ? 
— As  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  living  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles.  The  financial  arrangement 
under  the  head  of  attendance  is  a  curious  one. 


Mr.  W  H.  Gladstone— continued. 

Mr.  Hawkins  has  told  you  what  a  large  sum  is 
allotted  for  the  Conservators'  fees.  There  are 
several  meetings  in  the  week  ;  a  guinea  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fee  for  attendance,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  guineas  of  those  who  do  not  attend  are 
given  to  those  who  are  there,  so  that  22  guineas 
may  be  divided  each  day  between  five  persons. 
This  gives  a  great  pecuniary  advantage  to  those 
Conservators  who  live  in  London. 

568.  The  whole  of  them  ?— Not  the  whole  of 
them,  certainly. 

569.  You  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  related  to  the  tidal  part  of  the  river?— It 
so  happened  when  I  was  there  that  it  did. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

570.  I  suppose  those  who  attend  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  gentlemen  from  London  ?  —Of  course 
they  have  greater  opportunities  of  attending  than 
those  at  a  distance.  That  is  the  reason  why,  if 
the  Board  to  regulate  the  upper  river  were  to  sit 
in  London,  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  an 
adequate  representation  of  persons  who  know 
enough  about  the  subject  and  who  could  give  up 
their  time  and  their  business  to  go  so  far  as 
London  to  attend  the  meetings. 


The  Rev.  James  Charles  Clutterbuck,  Examined. 


Chairman. 

Rev.  J.C.        57 1 .  I  think  you  reside  at  Long  Wittenham  ? 
Chtterbuck.   —Yes. 

572.  You  are  the  Incumbent  of  Long  Witten- 
ham, are  you  not? — Yes,  I  am. 

573  I  believe  you  are  also  a  Thames  Conser- 
vator ?— Yes,  I  am. 

574.  You  necessarily  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley  ? — 
Yes,  I  have.  If  the  Committee  want  a  map,  I 
have  got  a  very  good  map  here,  showing  more 
details  than  that  on  the  wall.  I  think  it  shows 
the  river  fully,  and  if  the  Committee  wish  it, 
I  think  I  have  one  which  is  geologically  coloured, 
showing  the  different  geological  conditions  of  the 
surface,  by  which  you  might  judge  perhaps  what 
the  difference  was  of  the  absorbing  surface  of  the 
district,  and  that  which  would  throw  the  water 
from  its  surface. 

575.  From  your  knowledge,  what  works  have 
the  Thames  Conservancy  earned  out  between 
Lechlade  and  Oxford  ? — Between  Lechlade  and 
Oxford,  they  have  first  of  all  thoroughly  re- 
paired all  the  locks,  pound. locks  as  they  are 
called,  beginning  with  Medley  Weir  (I  believe 
that  is  done  now),  Godstow  Lock,  King's  Weir, 
which  is  rather  an  extraordinary  construction,  but 
which  it  was  necessary  to  restore,  Pinkhill  Lock,. 
Rtishey  Lock,  Buscot  Lock,  and  St.  John's  Lock. 
I  believe  those  are  all.  When  first  I  visited  that 
part  of  the  world,  which  was  before  the  Act, 
which  brought  me  into  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
almost  all  of  those  locks,  indeed,  I  may  say  all  of 
them,  were  in  a  most  frightful  state  of  dilapida- 
tion. Rushey  Lock  had,  I  think,  only  two  gates 
out  of  four,  and  it  was  stuffed  up  with  hurdles, 
and  straw,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  keep  the 
water  up  to  a  certain  height,  ana  at  St.  John's 
Lock  in  the  same  way.  I  made  sketches  of  them ; 
they  are  very  picturesque  indeed,  all  broken  to 


Chairman — continued. 

Eieces ;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
ave  carried  on  the  navigation  in  the  state  of  those 
locks.  Since  that,  all  those  locks  have  been  pat 
into  an  efficient  state ;  and  as  regards  the  locks, 
the  navigation  may  be  carried  on  up  to  Lechdale, 
although  the  river  is  in  a  very  miserable  condi- 
tion still.  Almost  all  the  old  weirs  which  were  in 
a  most  extraordinary  dilapidated  state  were  re- 
moved, where  the  river  was  what  is  called 
throttled ;  but  notwithstanding  these  weirs  are 
not  all  gone  yet,  they  are  more  or  less  taken 
away,  and  the  pound  locks  were  put  in  a  state  of 
efficient  repair. 

576.  As  regards  dredging  of  the  river,  has  the 
Thames  Conservancy  carried  out  much  work  ?— 
A  considerable  amount  of  dredging  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time  in  the  upper  river  but  not  very 
much. 

577.  Is  much  required? — A  great  deal  is  re- 
quired. 

578.  Why  has  not  that  dredging  been  carried 
out  ? — Because  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the 
funds  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  to  carry  it  out; 
that  has  been  the  only  reason. 

579.  It  is  a  case  of  poverty  then  ? — It  is  a  case 
of  poverty  absolutely  ;  poverty  and  not  the  will 
consents. 

580.  Do  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
servancy generally  ? — Yes,  almost  always. 

581.  Have  you  attended  the  meeting  of  to- 
day ?— -  Yes,  I  attended  it  to-day  and  was  obliged 
to  come  away  at  your  call. 

582.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  the  river 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  so  far  as  their  funds  will 
admit? — Most  decidedly,  particularly  if  you  go 
by  their  reports,  for  I  believe  almost  all  the  locks 
are  in  good  condition,  some  have  been  new  and 
some  have  been  repaired  under  the  superintendence 
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of  Mr.  Leach,  and  they  now  present  a  very 
respectable  appearance  indeed,  and  Rome  of  them 
are  structures  which  do  very  great  credit  to  the 
engineer. 

583.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  two 
last  witnesses,  and  have  you  any  comments  to 
make  thereupon  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make 
rather  too  man  v.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  with  reference  to  the 
scheme  which  they  proposed  of  relieving  Oxford 
of  floods  as  much  as  might  be.  The  Conservancy 
were  very  much  pressed  from  various  quarters  to 
do  what  thev  could,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  Oxford.  The  condition  of  Oxford  was 
considered  to  be  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  with 
reference  to  the  floods.  There  were  a  number 
of  streams  here  and  there  (but,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  that)  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  I  believe  it  was  in  consequence 
of  a  saying  of  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  the  great 

Seologist,  who  said  "  Give  me  the  power  to 
o  as  I  like  with  Sandford,  and  I  could  drown 
Oxford."  Now  I  have  always  traced  the  feel- 
ing that  Sandford  weir,  lock,  and  mill,  was 
the  cause  of  great  mischief  in  that  district  to 
that  saying  of  Dr.  Buckland.  It  is  always  to 
be  remembered  that  it  was  with  our  own  staff  that 
we  executed  the  survey,  through  Mr.  Leach  and 
Mr,  Beardmore.  I  need  not  speak  of  Mr.  Leach, 
because  I  could  not  apeak  too  highly  of  him 
certainly  as  an  engineer;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge  of  Mr.  Beardmore,  who  was  a  very 
well  known  engineer,  the  first  man  I  believe  in  his 
day  in  those  works  which  had  to  do  with  naviga- 
tion, the  Conservancy  were  very  much  pressed  and 
they  gave  Mr.  Leach  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Beard- 
more in  order  to  strengthen  his  bands,  and  tliey 
gave  them  instructions  to  make  a  survey  with 
reference  specially  to  the  relief  of  Oxford.  Now 
I  have  got  a  plan  here  in  my  hand ;  I  need  not 
trouble  the  Committee  with  it,  but  I  may  say  in 
general  terms  that  they  found  that,  instead  of  the 
great  mischief  being  at  Sandford,  the  great  mis- 
chief in  fact  was  above  Sandford,  between  Sand- 
ford and  Oxford.  There  was  first  of  all  the 
Iffiey  Lock. 

584.  On  what  stream  is  that ;  is  it  the  Wind- 
.rush  ? — No,  the  River  Thames ;  they  call  it  the 

Isis,  bi.i.  I  call  it  the  Thames,  the  main  river. 
In  that  place,  from  which  the  boat  starts, 
there  is  a  lock,  with  two  mills,  with  their  accom- 
panying weirs,  and  if  they  were  to  be  swept 
away,  that  would  be  a  great  step,  as  it  were, 
which  would  be  removed.  I  am  explaining 
it  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  Mr.  Leach  would  have 
explained  to  you  perhaps  better  than  I  can. 
But,  however,  that  was  the  great  principle  upon 
which  this  drainage  was  to  be  effected,  and  there 
was  a  very  great  amount  of  dredging  ;  the  river 
was  to  be  dredged  thoroughly,  and  that  line  or 
step,  as  I  have  called  it,  and  the  locks  and  weirs 
were  to  be  removed,  and  then  it  was  stated  posi- 
tively, and  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  that 
would  have  relieved  Oxford  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Well,  the  report  which  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Leach  and  Beardmore  was  published, 
and  with  it  a  certain  number  of  maps  were  also 
published,  or  rather  they  were  sent  with  the 
report  to  all  the  heads  of  colleges  and  the  prin- 
cipal landowners  in  the  district,  of  course, 
having  reference  to  their  approval  or  rejection. 
0.114. 
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The  University  of  Oxford,  in  their  hebdomadal  c/l^f**- 
Council,  as  reprepresented  especially  by  the  14  \|*y 
Vice  Chancellor,  Vice  Chancellor  Dr.  Leighton,  1877. 
approved  of  it.  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  and  that  letter  is  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  University,  in  which  they  approved  of  the 
plan,  the  plan  being,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  money  by  which  these  things  were  to  be 
done  was  to  be  raised  partly  by  the  conservancy 
and  partly  by  subscriptions,  because  the  Con- 
servators thought  that  Oxford,  being  a  rich  place 
as  regards  its  colleges,  and  being  very  much 
interested  indeed  with  reference  to  the  subject 
of  drainage,  would  join,  and  that  very  readily,  in  the 
scheme  which  they  approved  of.  The  University 
approved  of  the  scheme  in  high,  and  I  might  say 
almost  glowing  terms,  but  they  said  they  thought 
it  was  impossible  that  the  money  could  be  raised 
by  subscription,  and  they  suggested  a  rate  ;  the  • 

same  thing  was  done  by  theLocal  Board,  with 
which  I  believe  Mr.  Hawkins  had  something  to 
do ;  they  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  they  also 
suggested  a  rate.  Now  I  mention  this,  because 
when  it  was  stated  in  the  Report  which  was, 
I  think,  in  February  last,  made  by  the  Con- 
servators of  their  doings,  the  statement  with 
reference  to  the  suggestion  of  a  rate  was  called 
in  question,  and  therefore  I  think  it  well 
that  it  should  be  understood  that  that  was  so. 
When  the  Conservancy,  in  consequence  of  this 
proposal,  brought  in  a  Bill,  they  took  powers 
to  rate  that  land  which  was  benefited  up  to  . 
the  benefit  which  that  land  would  enjoy.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  a  Iriend  of  mine  wrote  to  me 
from  near  Farringdon,  and  said," I  do  not  know 
if  you  are  aware  what  the  people  are  about  here,  but 
the  man  who  is  carrying  about  the  petition  against 
your  scheme  is  stating  that  all  the  land  is  to  be 
rated  at  2/.  per  acre,"  whereas  the  2L  per  acre 
was  the  maximum  at  which  any  land  could  be 
rated,  and  all  the  land  was  to  be  rated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  which  it  received.  That  is 
just  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  as  to  the  first  doings 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  as  compared  with  the 
landowners.  The  landowners  took  it  up  as  of 
course  they  had  a  right  to  take  it  up,  and  if  they 
wished  to  put  a  spoke  in  our  wheel  that  could 
not  have  been  prevented ;  thev  asserted  that  we 
were  not  at  all  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  it,  and 
the  Conservancy  did  not  care  to  enter  further  into 
the  contest  Then  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  the  Conservancy,  which  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
motion  of  then  Mr.,  now  Sir  Charles,  Reed,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  School  Board ;  his  name  is  on 
the  back  of  that  document  which  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Committee  have  amongst  their  papers, 
and  if  not,  it  is  a  paper  which  you  ought  to 
have,  certainly.  I  have  got  some  copies  of  it;  it 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain  as  it  is  out  of  print. 

585.  It  appears  that  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Thames  Conservancy  do  not 
harmonise  very  well?  —  They  parted  company 
on  the  subject  of  rating. 

586.  The  system  adopted  is,  that  all  land  ex- 
cluding houses  which  are  not  rated,  but  all  land 
rated  from  the  river  to  five  feet  above  the  reach 
of  floods  shall  be  rated ;  is  that  an  equitable 
arrangement,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
1  think  it  is,  because  in  my  case  we  were  told 
first  of  all  that  we  were  to  pay  about  one  shilling 
an  acre  for  a  survey,  and  by  some  means  or  other 
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Cluttcrbuck.    that  came  Up  either  to  3  s.  9rf.  or  3  s.   lOrf.  an 
Mav       *&re9  and  I  had  to  pay  20/.  for  100  acres  of  land 
* g77  which  I  have,  and  I  cannot  have  20  pence  worth 

of  good  from  it,  under  any  circumstances. 

587.  What  plan  of  rating  would  you  suggest 
in  contradistinction  from  that  adopted  by  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  ? — I  would  rather  not 
suggest  any  plan. 

588.  You  are  not  prepared  with  any  plan  ? — 
I  cannot  see  my  way  to  it,  because,  unless  you 
rate  the  whole  district,  houses  and  all,  you  would 
not  get  money  enough,  unless  you  make  the  rate 
excessive. 

589.  In  order  to  construct  certain  works  an 
outlay  will  be  incurred,  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet,  if  possible,  by  rating ;  are  you 
prepared  to  say  on  what  principle  that  rating 
should  be  assessed? — No,  I  cannot  see  my  way 
through  that  difficulty. 

590.  You  cannot  show  any  improvement  upon 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners ? — No,  I  cannot ;  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible ;  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  improve 
things  that  are  so  bad. 

591  You  could  not  make  them  worse? — No, 
it  is  impossible,  I  think.  I  think  you  cannot 
make  people  worse  that  have  done  nothing  except 
make  you  pay. 

592.  I  presume  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  and  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy being  on  much  better  terms  than  they 
are  at  present  ? — I  think  there  might  be.  I  do 
not  think  the  Thames  Conservancy  are  at  all  in- 
clined to  oppose  themselves  in  any  factious  spirit 
whatever ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  least  to 
be  supposed.  I  think  the  Thames  Conservancy 
would  like  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  other  body, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  do  so.  The 
Thames  Conservancy  have  the  river  to  look  to, 
and  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
river,  they  would  have  made  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  all  good  drainage,  namely,  an  efficient 
outfall;  it  is  because  they  cannot  do  anything 
without  they  come  and  dredge  the  river  first. 
The  Conservancy  would  have  begun  by  dredging 
the  river ;  it  would  have  been  a  most  wonderful 
experiment.  We  had  the  testimony  of  gentle- 
men in  its  favour,  and  we  had  the  testimony  of 
those  people  at  first  who  were  most  interested ; 
but  they  turned  round  directly  the  rate  was  pro- 
posed, although  they  themselves  had  suggested 
it;  and  they  would  not  be  rated  at  all.  That  is 
a  strange  thing.  They  wanted  to  have  all  the 
benefit  without  paying. 

593.  For  the  object  of  keeping  up  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  for  excluding  pollution,  and 
for  preventing  floods,  have  you  considered  what 
would  be  the  best  authority  to  carry  out  those 
arrangements;  would  you  have  one,  two, or  three 
authorities? — I  would  let  the  Conservancy  re- 
main as  it  is,  because  if  you  were  to  discharge 
the  Conservancy  at  the  present  time,  you  would 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  that  you  could  not 
possibly  remedy.  You  would  have  "  Confusion 
worse  confounded."  The  Conservancy  have 
strained  every  nerve,  they  have  done  everything 
in  their  power,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  navigation  efficient  up  to  Oxford.  They 
have  been  pressed  by  people  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  they  would  be  very  willing  to  do  all  they 
could  to  improve  the  upper  river  if  they  had  the 
money  at  their  disposal ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
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and  T  know,  if  you  will  ask  Mr.  Leach  and  also 
our  deputy-ohairman,  whose  diligence  in  these 
matters  (both  of  them)  cannot  be  exceeded,  who 
do  all  they  possibly  can  to  understand  this  great 
question  and  to  do  everything  with  justice,  they 
will  tell  you  the  same  thing,  and  say  that  all  they 
want  is  money. 

594.  But  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the 
Thames  Conservancy  is  suffering  from  want  of 
funds  ? — Certainly. 

595.  And  if  the  additional  duty  is  put  upon 
it  of  preventing  the  floods,  still  further  money 
must  be  laid  out,  and  therefore  some  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
would  be  needful  unless  a  new  authority  were 
created  ? — I,  of  course,  should  speak  with  due 
deference  with  regard  to  that  matter,  because  I 
am  one  of  the  body,  and  I  was  returned,  although 
my  re-election  was  opposed  by  those  persons  who 
I  presume  represent  the  Thames  Valley  drain- 
age ;  vet,  still  I  should  feel  a  little  hesitation  in 
tpeakmg  of  the  constitution  of  the  board.  But 
I  think  that  some  of  our  members,  certainly  the 
deputy-chairman,  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson,  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  almost  anybody  does  about 
the  Thames,  except  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Leach 
knows  every  inch  of  the  river. 

596.  I  am  speaking  rather  of  the  reconstitu- 
tion  than  of  the  formation  of  a  new  authority  ? — 
As  long  as  you  have  such  an  efficient  engineer 
as  Mr.  Leach  you  had  much  better  do  the  whole 
by  one  engineer ;  and  if  you  have  one  engineer, 
I  think  it  is  much  better  to  have  one  board. 
Honestly  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  improve 
the  working  of  the  board  by  the  infusion  of  what 
is  called  new  blood.  I  know  people  think  we 
ought  to  have  riparians,  but  one  of  the  riparians 
that  we  had  turned  his  back  upon  us  and  left  us. 

597.  You  consider  that  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy with  a  perfect  chairman  and  a  perfect 
engineer  requires  no  change  whatever?  — I  do 
not  think  it  does ;  I  cannot  see  that  it  does ;  I 
attend  every  Monday  in  the  year  nearly.  I  find 
that  the  business  is  done,  and  nothing  can  be 
better  done,  I  think,  than  the  office  business.  If 
there  is  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  way  of  the 
breaking  of  a  weir,  or  this,  that  and  the  other, 
Mr.  Leach  telegraphs  to  the  person  he  has  in 
the  upper  district,  tells  him  to  set  it  right,  and 
it  is  done  very  likely  before  the  next  board  day. 

598.  You  are  not  prepared  to  allow  that  there 
has  been  any  negligence  whatever  on  the  port  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  in  keeping  up  the  re- 

fairs  of  the  locks  and  weirs  ? — Quite  the  contrary, 
cannot  conceive  how  any  persons  Could  have 
done  more.  All  they  want  is  money  to  do  it 
with. 

599.  Have  you  adopted  any  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  the  different  parts  of  the 
river,  so  that  you  may  be  aware  when  there  are 
floods  in  one  part,  and  the  water  low  in  another? 
— I  do  not  think  that  at  all  necessary,  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  reason  why  I  should  not  advocate 
such  a  thing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  for 
this  reason :  Between  Oxford  and  London  there 
are  a  great  many  mills  ;  all  those  mills  have  weirs 
to  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
great  difficulty  is  in  the  mills.  You  cannot  lower 
the  water  at  the  mills  below  a  certain  point,  they 
must  have  a  certain  head.  When  there  is  a  flood 
coming  it  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "  Oh,  empty  the 
river,"  but  you  cannot  do  it  without  a  breach  of 
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the  Act  of  Parliament,  because  you  would  injure 
the  millers.  The  millers  object  is  to  keep  the 
head  up  and  the  tail  water  down.  And  it  would 
be  a  mere  matter  of  impossibility,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  that  there  should  be  anything  of 
that  sort,  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  anything  very  great  in  the  way  of  storage 
of  the  water  except  in  the  river  itself. 

Mr.  Walter. 

600.  You  consider  that  those  mills  are  one 
cause  of  the  floods? — I  do  not  say  that  ihey  are 
the  cause  of  the  floods,  because  we  know  that  it  is 
the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  that  causes  the 
floods.  But  still,  at  the  same  time,  they  hinder 
the  getting  away  of  the  floods. 

601.  Have  they  any  object  in  flood- time  in 
keeping  the  head  water  above  a  certain  height  ? 
— Mr.  Leach  would  tell  you  more  about  that 
than  I  can,  but  according  to  what  I  believe  a 
miller  is  bound  not  to  allow  it  to  ri&e  above  high 
water  mark.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  in  order  to  have  more  power  to  the 
mill,  but  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  lower 
the  tail  water  in  order  that  the  machinery  may 
work.  And  therefore  if  there  was  to  be  an  order 
issued  to  empty  the  river,  supposing  there  is  a 
quantity  of  ram  falling  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames,  you  might  do  it  very  easily  by  telegraph- 
ing, and  having  a  person  to  come  and  throw  open 
the  gates  and  so  on.  Of  course  the  millers  would 
at  once  object ;  they  would  say  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  your  sending  all  the  water  away,  like  so 
much  money  flowing  down  the  river. 

602.  You  would  be  afraid  of  being  flooded ; 
but  if  the  system  were  commenced  at  the  bottom, 
at  the  proper  place,  say  at  Teddington,  and 
opened  the  weirs  and  all  the  works  up  the  river 
in  the  same  way,  if  you  took  it  in  time,  is  there 
any  very  great  objection  to  that? — I  do  not  think 
that  could  do  much  good.  If  you  had  the  mills 
right  away  and  made  the  river  nothing  but  a 
carrier  of  the  flood  waters,  it  would  be  a  different 
thing  ;  but  you  have  the  mills  and  you  cannot 
help  yourself.  I  have  some  diagrams  here  of 
the  relative  height  of  the  floods  {delivering  in  the 
same). 

603.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  when  the 
system  of  lockage  on  the  Thames  began? — No, 
I  cannot,  except  that  I  think  it  is  not  a  very  long 
time  since  the  pound  locks  were  introduced. 
They  were  flash  locks.  The  boats  were  winched 
up.  There  are  some  old  winches  remaining  even 
now  or  the  wrecks  of  them.  They  drew  the 
sluices ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  beam  which  they 
opened  like  a  turnpike,  and  when  the  water  was 
nearly  level  they  pulled  the  boats  through  by 
main  force.  That  was  done  away  with,  I  think, 
about  the  time  that  the  Brindley  pound  locks 
were  introduced,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  a  very  old  affair. 

604.  Have  you  any  records  to  show  whether 
the  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley  have  been  worse 
or  not  so  bad  since  the  system  of  lockage  began 
in  the  river  ? — From  the  records  of  floods,  and 
the  height  of  the  floods,  that  I  have  got  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  different  persons,  T  do  not  think 
there  has  been  much  difference  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  floods.  They  seem  to  have  risen 
about  the  same  height.  There  was  a  great  flood 
in  1774,  which  seemed  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  snow  falling.     The  worst  floods  were  when 
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there  was  snow  melting.     The  1809  flood,  which    Chaierbuck' 
did  an  immense  deal  of  damage,  swept  away  the      j*  j£ay 
bridges  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  that  flood  was         1 877. 
caused  by  a  sudden  melting  of  the  snow.     There 
were  also  four  or  five  floods  till  1852.    I  suppose 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  have 
kept  a  record ;  but  I  recollect  taking  the  highest 
flood,  which  was  about  8  feet     I  took  guagings 
from  a  lock,  and  I  have  taken  it  for  many  years, 
apd  1  find  that  it  w.is  about  8  feet  last  year  above 
navigation  high  water  mark ;  there  was  a  great 
and  most  remarkable  identity  between  the  floods 
of  1852  and  the  floods  this  year.     There  were 
about  90  days  previously  to  the  flood  coming  to 
its  height  in  both  instances.     In  1852, 1  have  not 
got  every  day's  rise  and  fall  of  the  flood,  as  I  have 
for  last  year,  but  taking  the  culminating  point, 
the  flood  this  year  rose  to  exactly  the  same  point 
as  it  did  in  1852 ;    and  I  find   that   there  was 
about  12  inches  of  rain  in  each  case  (I  have  a 
rain   guage)   which   caused   that   flood,    falling 
under  the  same  sort  of  circumstances ;  because 
floods  are  caused  as  much  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  rain  falls,  as  by  the  absolute  amount 
registered.     First  of  all,  before  there  is  a  flood, 
there  must  be   a   super-saturation    of  the   soil. 
It  takes  between  three  and  four  inches  of  rain, 
or  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  that,  to  super- 
saturate the   soil.     If  you   have  rain  falling  at 
intervals  it  will  take    more    time,  but  if   you 
have  a  large  quantity  falling  in  a  shorter  time, 
then  the  flood  will  rise  quieter.     If  you  would 
care  to  look  at  this,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  worth 
your  notice,  for  it  will  show  you  the  two  floods 
{delivering  in  a  diagram).     The  lines  on  it  show 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  and  the  lower  part 
shows    the    rainfall.      The    largest    rainfall   is 
about  an   inch.      In  1875   there   was  a  higher 
flood  by  about  six  inches,  and  a  very  different 
condition  of  rainfall,  the    rainfall  coming    in   a 
very  short  period  of  time.      You  will  see  how 
immediately  the  flood  rises   with  a   very  large 
rainfall,  the  rainfall  being  described  by  the  blue 
lines  on  the  diagram.     As  far  as  I  can  tell  (and  I 
have  lived  on  the  banks  for  46  years,  therefore  I 
have   some  experience   in  the  matter),  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  floods  during 
the   time  I  have  known  the  river.     It  is  said 
that  ,the  floods  come  quicker,  but  I  very  much 
doufcft  whether  they  do  come  much  quicker.     If 
they  do,  I  think  it  is  because  a  great  many  of 
the    weirs  which    blocked   back   the    water   in 
the  upper  region  are  taken  away,  but  I  do  not 
know  tnat  there  is  anything  in  any  way  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be  formerly ;  and  there  is 
another   point    which  is  this :  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  land  drainage ;  I  believe  that 
the   land  drainage   would    rather  decrease    the 
floods.     People  think  differently  very  often,  but 
I  think  so  for  this  reason,  that  during  a  whole 
year  there  is  a  considerable  amount  01  evapora- 
tion.    In  the  coldest  weather  in  winter  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  evaporation.  There  is  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  snow  and  ice.     The  Amount 
of  evaporation   depends    more    upon    the    con- 
dition of   the  atmosphere  than  upon  the  heat 
of  the    atmosphere,    whether    the    atmosphere 
is  in  a  condition  to  take  up  moisture.      Be- 
fore   any    water    can    flow    from    the    drained 
soil,    the    surface   must    be    thoroughly    satu- 
rated,   and    the    subsoil   must    be    thoroughly 
saturated.     I  believe  that  there  is  a  replacing  of 
F  the 
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LbtUertotck.  ^  moisture  on  the  surfaoe.  I  have  trisd  ex- 
14  May  periment8  which  lead  me  to  believe  it  is  so  in 
1877.  surface-drained  soil,  and  also  in  undrained  soil. 
I  found,  the  other  day,  that  some  men  of  con* 
siderable  eminence  as  engineers  took  the  same 
view  of  it  which  I  have  arrived  at  indepen- 
dently. Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  floods  being  increased  by  the 
land  drainage;  but  I  do  think  this,  that  there 
might  be  great  easement  given  to  the  floods  by 
better  engineering  of  the  river,  which  could  be 
done,  and  most  decidedly  would  be  done  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  if  they  had  the  money  to 
do  it  with. 

605.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  such 
relief  might  be  given  by  making  channels  across 
the  bends  of  the  river,  say  between  those  points 
on  the  map,  Abingdon  and  Ridges  Weir? — Yes, 
there  has  been  a  general  idea  that,  just  above 
the  word  "  Abingdon  "  on  the  map  relief  might 
be  given ;  but  1  should  be  rather  sorry  to  see 
it  done. 

606.  On  what  ground  would  you  object  to  it  ? 
— If  it  is  only  used  for  relief  for  the  floods  I 
should  not  object  to  it  at  all.  There  is  a  great  deal 
indeed  that  wants  doing  in  the  way  of  straighten- 
ing the  river  and  so  on,  but  it  would  be  an 
expensive  process.  If  the  Thames  Conservancy 
had  the  money  they  would  do  a  great  deal  with 
regard  to  navigation.  Then  there  is  the  great 
question  of  the  storage  of  water  for  London, 
which  is  a  most  important  question.  I  think  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  most  of  the  peren- 
nial water  of  the  Thames  comes  from  the  chalk, 
the  back  drainage  of  the  chalk,  if  I  may  so 
express  it ;  because  you  know  that  the  Vale 
of  the  White  Horse  is  flanked  by  chalk  hills, 
and  out  of  the  chalk  hills  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  flows.  If  you  look  at  the  geolo- 
gical map  which  I  have  here,  there  is  a  red 
fine  which  shews  the  watershed  of  the  Thames. 
All  that  is  coloured  is  the  clays,  and  all  that  is 
not  coloured  is  the  oolites,  and  chalk  and  all 
those  strata,  through  which  the  water  can  per- 
colate ;  and  you  also  observe  the  lias  clay.  The 
chalk  delivers  its  water  very  steadily.  The 
oolite  delivers  it  unsteadily ;  and  there  are  places 
on  the  Churn,  for  instance,  where  the  whole  river 
descends  into  the  earl  h.  There  is  less  water  reaches 
the  Thames  than  issues  from  the  seven  eprtbgs 
near  Cheltenham  sometimes,  at  low  water  time. 
I  have  studied  the  question  of  water  a  good  deal 
with  reference  to  the  storage  of  water.  There 
are  valleys  in  the  u,pper  district  where  the 
bottom  is  the  lower  lias  clay  ;  between  that  and 
the  surface  there  is  a  stratum  called  the  marl- 
stone,  which  is  iron-stone.  It  is  pervious  to 
water ;  a  great  deal  of  water  comes  out  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  water  that  is  stored  in  what  is  called 
the  Boddington  Reservoir  of  the  Oxford  Canal, 
which  is  never  quite  short  of  water.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  you  could 
ever  make  any  efficient  storage  without  an  im- 
mense dutlay ;  you  could  perhaps  do  so  if  it  was 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it ; 
there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  Thames  for  Lon- 
don. The  quantity  of  water  which  passes  Oxford 
has  been  reduced  in  very  low  times  to  something 
like  between  50  and  60  million  gallons  a  day ;  it 
never  has  been  known  that  a  less  quantity  than 
350  million  gallons  passed  over  Teddington  Weir, 
which  receives  the  whole  of  the  drainage.     It  is 


Mr.  Water — continued, 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  most  of  the  water  comes 
out  of  the  upper  district  So  far  from,  that,  the 
Eennet  and  the  Coin,  and  all  those  streams, 
bring  the  perennial  water  into  the  Thames ;  be- 
sides a  great  deal  is  added  where  the  chalk  is 
cut  by  the  Thames,  and  the  water  finds  its  way 
into  the  bed  of  the  river. 

607.  Do  you  attribute  any  mischief  to  the 
increase  in  the  weeds  of  late  years  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  an  increase  of  weeds ;  I 
think  rather  the  contrary ;  that  weed  which 
used  to  be  called  the  American  Weed  seemed  to 
find  a  habitat  in  the  Thames  at  one  time,  but  I 
think  it  has  almost  disappeared-  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  mischief  from  weeds.  I  am  quite 
sure  of  this,  that  the  only  supply  that  London 
will  ever  have  will  be  a  supply  from  the  River 
Thames.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  you 
will  ever  be  able,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  supplant  the 
river. 

Mr.  Watncy* 

608.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  mills 
prevent  the  river  being  let  off  where  otherwise  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
conviction. 

609.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  mills  there 
are  that  prevent  the  river  going  down  in  this 
way  ? — I  cannot  tell  off-hand,  but  there  are  a 
great  number  of  mills.  In  almost  every  case 
where  there  is  a  lock  and  web  there  is  a  mill ; 
sometimes  there  are  two  mills  using  the  same 
head.     I  think  that  is  the  case  near  Maidenhead. 

610.  May  I  take  it  that  probably  there  are 
one  or  two  mills  at  every  Iock  ? — No,  there  can- 
not be  so  many  as  that.  Just  at  the  moment  I 
do  not  know  of  any  mill  without  a  lock ;  until 
you  get  above  Maidenhead  that  is  not  the  case. 

611.  What  control  do  the  Conservators  have 
over  the  lowering  of  water  at  the  locks  ( — The 
order  to  all  lockmen  is  that  they  shall  never 
allow  it  to  go  below  low-water  mark  or  above 
high-water  mark,  but  to  keep  to  that  point. 

612.  How  do  the  Conservators  see  that  that 
order  is  carried  out  ? — They  are  obliged  to  see 
that  it  is  carried  out  as  well  as  they  can  by  trust- 
ing to  the  lockmen. 

6)3.  Do  they  see  that  it  is  carried  out  at  all? 
— I  believe  so. 

614.  Is  anyone  sent  round  to  see  it?-?-It  is  the 
dnty  of  the  superintendent  who  goes  round  to 
see  to  these  things,  and  if  he  does  not  see  to  it, 
he  does  not  do  his  duty. 

615.  1 8  it  your  opinion  that  anything  might 
be  done  to  stop  the  floods  by  altering  the  level 
when  there  is  a  heavy  rain  in  the  upper  valley  ? 
No,  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  done.  I 
live  near  two  locks,  and  we  have  no  mills  at 
them. 

616.  Never  mind  the  mills  now,  but  the 
question  I  ask  is  this,  would  you  not  think  it 
advisable  when  rain  has  fallen  heavily,  to  give 
orders  to  have  the  head  water  lowered? — 
Decidedly,  what  we  should  call  ease  the  flood. 

617.  Is  that  done? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
done,  because  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  man  to  judge 
what  water  would  be  sure  to  come  down. 

618.  I  suppose  that  your  man  has  no  discre- 
tion ;  he  has  given  him  certain  rules,  but  does 
the  Board  issue  any  orders  under  such  circum- 
stances?— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  the 
orders  are,  but  there  are  orders  that  the  water 
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should  be  properly  regulated,  and  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  duty  in  the  man  not  to  carry  these 
orders  out. 

619.  But  is  there  an  order  to  keep  the  water 
at  certain  level  ? — Yes  ;  records  are  kept  of  the 
height  of  (he  water  at  the  locks  twice  daily. 

620.  Does  the  Board  take  any  steps  in  winter 
when  a  flood  is  coining  to  alter  the  level  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

621.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  they  should  do  so  ?— I  think  it  might  be, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  much  by 
it. 

622.  If  you  let  the  water  off,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  locks,  surely  that  would  diminish  the 
flood? — In  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the 
sudden  melting  of  snow,  I  think  that  might  be 
done,  because  you  are  sure  that  there  would  be 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  but  yoti  cannot  judge 
of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  rain 
without  you  have  a  great  number  of  rain- 
gauges. 

623.  Then  the  fear  running  in  your  mind  is 
that,  supposing  you  let  it  off  too  low,  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  river  ? — In 
winter  time  there  would  be,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  summer  flood,  and  they  are  more  disastrous 
than  anything.  I  think  in  a  summer  flood, 
which  occurs  once  in  20  years,  in  a  July  flood, 
perhaps,  yon  might  do  something  of  that  sort, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  rules  because  you  have  to  deal  with  rather 
ignorant  people. 

624.  What  I  suggested  was  that  the  order 
should  come  from  tne  head  Conservancy  by 
telegraph  up  to  those  men,  "  Reduce  your  head 
water  four  inches  or  five  inches,"  as  the  case 
might  be  r — 1  think  that  if  you  were  to  ask  Mr. 
Leech  that  question,  he  would  tell  you  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  those  general  orders  to  the 
men  and  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

625.  Nothing  else  is  given  to  the  men  but 
those  general  orders  ? — No. 

Mr.  Sam  nelson. 

626.  I  understand  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Conservancy  should  continue  to  extend  to  Crick- 
lade  ? — I  think  so  decidedly.  I  have  never  had 
any  other  view.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  it 
better  because  the  Conservancy  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  river.  If  you  take  the  river  and 
put  it  under  another  Conservancy,  that  would  be 
another  question,  but  I  do  not  think  there  ought 
to  be  any  divided  power  with  reference  to  the 
river. 

627.  But  there  is  now  a  divided  power,  is 
there  not? — To  a  certain  extent  there  is,  but 
nobody  can  touch  the  river  at  present  without 
the  consent  of  the  Conservancy.  They  may  force 
it,  perhaps,  but  prima  facie,  that  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservancy. 

628  You  think  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  desirable  in  which  the  drainage  is  under  the 
management  of  one  board  and  the  navigation 
under  another  ? — I  think  so. 

629.  Although  the  state  of  the  river  in  respect 
of  navigation  affects  the  question  of  drainage  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  You  either  must  have  naviga- 
tion or  have  none  at  all.  If  you  have  none  at  all, 
you  may  yield  the  river  up  to  the  Land  Drainage 
Commissioners,  who   art/  interested  in  the   land 
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drainage,  but  so  long  as  you  have  navigation  you 
oattnot  do  that. 

630.  Which  do  you  consider  the  more  impor- 
tant question  now ;  the  question  of  drainage  or 
the  question  of  navigation  ? — I  think,  as  an  agri- 
culturist, I  should  say  the  drainage  question,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  you  could  do  away  with 
the  Baviffation. 

631.  Is  there  anything  which  should  prevent 
the  navigation  being  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ? — It  might 
be ;  they  might  have  greater  power  than  they 
have  now.  1  do  not  know  that  there  would  be 
much  mischief  in  that,  but  of  course  if  they  had 
the  power  they  would  also  have  to  spend  money* 
Whoever  has  power  over  the  river  must  spend 
money  in  keeping  it  in  order. 

632.  I  suppose  the  possibility  of  executing 
works  would,  to  a  great  degree,  depend  upon 
what  money  they  have  to  spend  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  whole  case,  1  think. 

6&3.  The  taxing  power  of  the  Conservancy  is 
limited,  whereas  the  taxing  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  unlimited  J-— Quite  so.  The  Conser- 
vancy  have  no  taxing  power  at  all. 

634.  They  have  only  the  power  of  levying 
toll  ? — They  levy  a  toll  for  navigation ;  they 
have  no  power  of  taxing  the  land  at  all. 

635.  The  state  of  things  is  this,  that  those  who 
have  the  power  of  the  purse  have  not  the  power 
of  executing  works  ? — Just  so. 

636.  Whereas  those  who  have  the  power  of 
executing  works  have  no  money  to  execute  them 
with  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

637.  Do  you  think  that  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things  ?  —I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all.  I  think  it 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  the  state  of  things  consists 
in  this,  that  you  have  people  who  are  charged 
with  a  certain  duty,  and  you  do  not  give  them 
power  to  do  it 

638.  And  there  are  other  people  who  have  the 
means  of  performing  that  duty,  but  who  have  not 
the  power  to  do  it  ? — As  they  have  not  the  power 
to  do  it,  the  only  question  is  whether  the  power 
would  be  best  in  their  hands. 

Sir  Charles  RusselL 

639.  1  am  going  to  put  a  suppositious  question 
which  1  think  you  will  be  able  to  answer  from 
long  experience.  Supposing  the  control  of  the  river 
from  Teddington  to  Cricklade  to  be  given  over 
to  one  body  with  reasonable  sufficient  powers  of 
money  and  other  control,  and  supposing  it  was 
known  to  that  body  that  very  heavy  rains  had 
fallen  on  the  upper  district  oi  the  Thames,  and 
they  had  the  power  of  communicating  with  every 
lock-keeper,  and  with  every  mill-owner,  and  they 
gave  them  an  order  by  telegraph,  "  A  flood  is 
expected  let  down  the  water,"  and  that  was  done 
from  Teddington,  right  up  the  river,  do  you  think 
that  that  would  materially  diminish  the  height  of 
the  flood  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  materi- 
ally diminish  the  height  of  the  flood,  because  the 
capacity  of  the  river,  as  compared  with  the  floods 
is  very  small ;  I  have  gauged  the  floods  and  I 
have  gauged  the  river,  and  I  know  the  difference. 

640.  Then  I  presume  that  any  expenditure  in 
dredging  would  practically  have  very  little  effect 
upon  the  floods,  because  if  the  opening  of  all  the 
weirs  and  all  the  lock-gates  before  the  flood  has 
commenced  to  rise,  which  must  give  an  immense 
lowering  to  the  river  would  not  have  much  effect, 

p  2  surely 
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Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

surely  dredging  a  certain  number  of  mud  islands 
could  not  be  very  effectual  in  that  direction  ? — 
It  would  be  a  great  easement  to  the  river,  I  think, 
if  it  were  properly  dredged ;  for  instance,  in  some 
places  you  see  there  are  islands  on  the  river 
where  there  ought  to  be  none ;  but  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  that  must  retard  the 
floods.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  any  great 
work  in  any  way  that  you  can  conceive,  that 
would  make  any  aifference  in  the  floods. 

641.  I  live  on  a  river  myself  that  is  very 
liable  to  floods;  a  mill  below  me  was  burned 
down,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  owner  has 
not  restored  it,  and  the  difference  to  my  floods 
is  so  enormous  that  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body who  had  been  bred  and  born  there,  as  I 
was,  could  believe  the  difference  that  has  taken 
taken  place  by  doing  away  with  one  mill? — I 
can  understand  that  perfectly.  You  see  in  every 
hill  there  is  a  great  extent  of  dammed-back- 
water,  and  as  I  have  said  the  millers  are  pro- 
tected by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  their  interest 
is  to  keep  the  head  water  up  and  the  tail  water 
down,  and  therefore  as  long  as  that  physical 
difficulty  exists,  so  long  you  will  have  difficulty 
with  regard  to  lowering  the  floods.  If  you  had 
a  clear  sweep  all  the  way  down  the  river  and 
swept  away  all  the  mills,  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a  great  difference,  but  of  course  that  cannot 
be  done. 

Mr.  Praed. 

642.  Who  sees  that  the  millers  keep  the  waters 
up  to  the  proper  height  ? — The  lock-Keeper  who 
has  charge  ought  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Praed— continued. 

643.  But  does  he  do  it  ?— He  ought  to  do 
it,  and  therefore  we  presume  that  he  does  do  it. 

644.  Is  the  lock-keeper  one  of  your  servants? 
— Yes,  the  lock-keeper  is  our  servant. 

645.  Have  you  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  does  his  duty  or  not  ?— Only  by 
means  of  having  people  complain  when  they  are 
injured  by  it.  I  know  a  case  where  there  are 
perpetual  complaints  made,  and  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  the  balance  between  the  millers 
and  the  Conservancy. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

646.  Are  you  a  sufferer  yourself  from  the 
floods  ? — No,  I  do  not  suffer  myself  personally. 
I  have  one  meadow  that  is  flooded  when  there 
is  a  long  rain.  The  floods  hang  about  them 
and  spoil  the  grass.  A  July  flood  does  a  great 
deal  of  mischief ;  perhaps  a  June  flood  would  do 
more,  because  when  a  July  flood  comes,  we  have 
generally  got  our  hay  away. 

647.  But  that  is  a  rare  occurrence  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Praed. 

648.  Does  the  superintendent  make  any  report 
to  the  Conservators  if  the  floods  are  kept  back 
by  the  millers  at  all  ? — His  duty  would  be,  I 
think,  first  to  remonstrate  with  the  miller. 

649.  Do  the  Conservators  receive  any  report 
from  their  superintendent  that  the  millers  keep 
back  the  water  too  much?-  -If  he  desired  them 
to  do  it,  and  they  were  not  to  do  it,  he  certainly 
would  report  and  does  report. 

650.  But  does  he  ? — He  would  not  do  his  duty 
if  he  did  not. 
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OCTAVIUS  EDWARD  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Neate,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

651.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  ?— Yes. 

652.  And  formerly  were  Member  for  the  city 
of  Oxford?— Yes. 

653.  You  are  well  acquainted,  are  you  not, 
with  the  river  below  and  above  Oxford  ? — Yes  ; 
perhaps  I  may  say  what  opportunities  I  have  had. 
In  1he  first  place,  I  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Navigation  Commission  before  the  present  Con- 
servancy Board  was  established,  and  being  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  which  transferred  the  Thames  from 
the  old  Navigation  Commissioners  to  the  present 
Conservancy:  I  was  an  original  member,  although 
I  am  no  longer  so,  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drain- 
age Commission  fund,  named  as  a  Commissioner 
in  the  Act.  For  many  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  drainage  of  the  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Farringdun,  including  the  drain- 
age and  inclosure  of  the  property  of  the  college. 
Ever  since  that  has  been  done  I  have  attended 
the  meetings,  and  I  have  usually  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  district  board.  Those  are  the  oppor- 
tunities that  I  have  had  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Thames. 

654.  Are  you  one  of  the  present  Thames 
Drainage  Commissioners? — No,  I  vacated  to 
make  room,  and  at  my  own  request,  for  the 
present  treasurer  of  the  college,  thinking  that  it 
was  an  office  which  had  better  be  connected  with 
the  possession  of  property,  and  as  he  represented 
more  than  1  did  of  the  property  of  the  college,  he 
was  a  better  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

655.  Whilst  a  member  of  the  Drainage  Com- 
mission, did  you  carry  out  any  works  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Act  ?-— No ;  we  laid  a  foundation,  and 
we  did  a  great  deal  of  work.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  zealous  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  done,  I  think,  by  that  Commission,  but  it 
was  as  a  foundation  for  future  work.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  took  a  very  active  and  a  very 
efficient  part  in  promoting  the  work,  and  our 
leading  farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Harcourt  and  Lord  Noireys,  and  others  attended. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance.  The  works 
of  the  Commission,  I  think,  was  very  efficiently 
done. 

656.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  as  far  as  their  jurisdic- 

0.1 14. 


Chairman — continued. 

tion  goes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  river? — 
No,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

657.  What  are  your  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  ? 
— The  first  is  that  there  are  two  things  required 
to  make  a  useful  board  of  management,  more  espe- 
cially where  there  is  a  large  revenue  to  be  raised. 
The  power  that  has  to  administer  that  revenue 
must  not  only  have  the  ability  and  the  integrity 
that  would  enable  them  to  do  it,  but  must  also  be  ac- 
ceptable to   those  whose   money  they  spend.    I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  either  the  ability  or 
the  integrity  or  the  zeal  of  the  present  Conser- 
vancy Board ;   the   only   criticism  that  I  could 
have  to  make  upon  the  way  in  which  they  have 
done  their  business  is  that  they  have  trusted  too 
much   to   their  own  knowledge  and  judgment; 
they  have   not   shown  that  disposition  to  avail 
themselves  of  local  knowledge  which  they  ought 
to  have  shown.     For  instance,  although  I  have 
been  personally  connected  with  the  drainage  of 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  bank,  I  have  never 
had  any  notice,  nor  have  I  known  anybody  that 
has  had  notice,  of  their  coming  down  to  see  it.    I 
have  always  supposed  that  it  was  part,  I  will  not 
say,  of  their  duty,  but  it  would  have  been  a  better 
exercise  of  their  discretion  when  they  had  come 
down  to  have  given  to  the  people  interested  in 
the  locality  an  opportunity  ot  stating  their  views. 
As  far  as  I  know  they  have  not  given  to  the 
local  people  an  opportunity  of  stating  them,  and 
that  is  one  reason,  no  doubt,  for  the'r  unaccepta- 
bility.      About  their    unacceptability,  whatever 
other  may  be  their  merits,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  they  are  unacceptable  alike  to  town  and 
country ;    I  mean  so  far  as  my  own  opportunities 
of  knowledge  go.      The  only  fault  that  I  have  to 
find,  and  it  is  not  a  very  serious  fault,  considering 
the  multitude  of  the  works  that  they  have  to  do, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  funds  that  they  have 
had  to  do  them  with  is,  that  I  think  that  they 
have  given  up  too  readily  all  the  navigation  of 
the    Upper    Thames,    between    Lechlade    and 
Oxford.     At  any  rate  there  is  a  very  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion   upon  it ;    my  own    opinion 
is    that    that    is     a     navigation    which    might 
be  advantageously  restored.     I  remember  very- 
well    when    Radcot    was   the    great   centre   of 
supply,  or   the   place  of  supply,  of  coal  for  a 
great  many  neighbouring  villages,  and  three  or 
p  3  four 
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g  i  "V  four  miles  below  Radcot,  there  is  Tadpole,  which 
' '"  had  also  a  considerable  coal  wharf.  Both  of  those 
have  entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  or  you  may  say 
almost  entirely.  Not  only  have  the  Thames 
Conservancy  done  nothing  to  keep  up  the  navi- 
gation, or  to  consider  its  restoration,  but  they 
have  done  a  good  deal  to  make  it  difficult  not  to 
say  all  but  impossible  to  continue  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  very  hastily,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
moved the  weirs  between  where  the  navigation 
begins,  at  what  is  called  the  Bound  House  at 
Lechlade,  and  lower  down  the  river ;  I  think  they 
have  removed  eight  or  nine  weirs.  Of  course  the 
removal  of  the  weirs  very  much  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  navigation :  I  need  not  show  how  that 
operates ;  but  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  there  is 
some  navigation,  and  some  coal  brought  by  the 
river;  and  when  a  very  considerable  mansion  was 
built  within  three  miles  of  Farringdon,  which  is 
close  to  the  property  with  which  I  am  connected, 
there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  materials, 
indeed,  as  I  have  ascertained  from  the  report  of 
the  builder,  there  were  70  tons  of  materials 
brought  down  by  the  river;  70  tons  is  not  very 
much,  but  I  went  yesterday  to  look  at  the  state 
of  the  river  in  that  part,  in  order  that  I  might 
have  the  most  recent  information,  and  I  saw  the 
man  who  used  to  keep  the  ^eir  there,  which  was 
one  of  the  weirs  which  was  abolished,  and  he  said 
that  the  boats  were  very  unwilling  to  come  there 
ob  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  back.  Of 
course  he  would  have  a  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  navigation  and  the  use  of  the  weir ;  but  that 
is  the  fact,  that  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  any  people  to  navigate  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  returning ;  but  he  believed,  and  two 
other  people  that  I  saw,  whose  opinion  I  think 
is  entitled  at  any  rate  to  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentative opinion  of  the  people  down  there, 
that  it  was  possible  to  revive  the  navigation  of 
that  district. 

658.  May  I  ask,  while  you  were  on  the  Drain- 
age Commission,  did  you  make  any  communica- 
tion to  the  Thames  Conservancy  upon  the  point 
of  their  neglect  of  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river? — T  forget;  1  am  not  aware 
that  I  did. 

659.  On  the  other  points  on  which  they  have 
rendered  themselves  unacceptable,  did  the  Drain- 
age Commissioners  represent  those  points  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  they 
did. 

660.  Did  the  Thames  Conservancy  have  any 
correspondence  with  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners ? — I  do  not  remember. 

661.  Then,  perhaps,  the  real  state  of  the  case 
is  that  you  have  both  kept  each  other  at  arm's 
length  ? — Something  like  that.  But  I  was  not 
ipeaking  as  a  drainage  commissioner ;  1  was 
rather  speaking  as  an  inhabitant,  as  a  person 
locally  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
Thames,  and  as  being  a  member  of  a  small  drain- 
age board.  I  have  had  myself  some  communica- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Conservancy.  It  was  a 
small  matter,  but  it  waa  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. The  floods  were  aggravated  last  year  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  towing-path.  I  wrote 
to  them  once  or,  I  think,  twice,  as  being  con- 
nected with  that  district  which  was  suffering 
from  the  floods,  that  the  flood  was  aggravated, 
and  partly  caused  by  their  having  allowed  the 
towing-path  to  be  broken  down  \  but  they  took 
mo  notice  of  the  communication*    Some  months 


Chairman —continued. 

afterwards  they  did  repair  it.  I  have  also  had 
occasion  to  communicate  with  them  on  the  an- 
noyance and  loss  which  occurred  to  the  tenants 
of  the  college,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  from 
their  not  keeping  up  their  gates  of  the  towing- 
path.  Of  course  it  is  their  business,  as  they 
have  not  renounced  the  possibility  of  navigation, 
to  keep  up  those  gates ;  and  in  consequence  of 
those  gates  not  being  kept  up  there  were  con- 
stant invasions  of  the  land,  in  which  our  tenant 
is  interested,  by  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  ad- 
joining lands.  That  is  but  a  small  matter ;  and 
they  had  too  many  things  to  attend  to,  probably; 
but  they  did  not  attend  to  it  as  they  might  have 
done. 

662.  Are  you  an  owner  of  land  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Oxford,  along  the  Thames? — ies, 
connected  with  the  district  which  has  been 
drained,  and  which  is  specially  interested. 

663.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  Sandford  Lock,  as 
affecting  the  floods  or  the  navigation  ? — No,  I 
have  no  information,  except  what  all  the  Com- 
mittee know  of,  that  there  is  a  very  great  fall, 
and  that  there  is  a  block  there. 

664.  1 8  there  any  suggestion  that  you  wcnld 
make  to  the  Committee  as  to  preventing  or  alle- 
viating the  floods  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  1 — 
No,  my  opinion  upon  any  question  of  engineer- 
ing is  worth  very  little,  and  I  would  not  offer  it 
to  the  Committee.  The  points  which  I  have 
chiefly  considered  are  what  would  be  the  most 
acceptable,  and,  therefore,  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  administration,  and  the  mode  of  raising 
a  revenue  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  whicm 
the  Board,  or  the  power  whatever  it  is,  ought  to 
have  in  view. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

665.  With  regard  to  that  cessation  of  the 
navigation  to  which  you  have  referred,  is  not  that 
mainly  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  method  of 
conveying  coals :  are  they  not  brought  by  rail- 
way now  instead  of  by  river? — No  doubt  it  is  so. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  be  the  proper 
place  to  observe  that  one  of  my  reasons  for 
wishing  to  restore  the  navigation  for  the  purpose 
of  coals,  is  that  considerable  iuconvenience  and 
danger  to  the  public  has  arisen  from  the  excess 
of  that  traffic  on  the  railroads. 

666.  As  compared  to  the  injury  that  is  done 
by  severe  floods,  the  advantage  that  would  be 
gained  by  measures  directed  to  restore  the  navi- 
gation would  be  very  small,  would  it  not? — Both 
would  go  together.  I  suppose  if  the  river  was 
in  that  state  that  it  was  most  available  for  navi- 
gation, you  would  have  a  greater  command  over 
it  both  in  winter  and  in  summer. 

667.  But  if  there  were  any  opposition  between 
the  measures  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  floods  as  com- 
pared to  those  which  would  be  necessary  to  take 
to  restore  the  navigation,  the  more  important 
object  is  the  prevention  of  floods? — Yes;  no 
doubt  the  navigation  is  quite  a  subordinate  object, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  not  wish  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  floods.  In  my  estima* 
tion  the  primary  object  in  the  management  of  the 
river  is  to  have  water  enough  in  the  summer. 
As  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  or  experience  of 
the  river,  that  is  the  great  object  to  Tbe  secured 
in  the  management  of  the  river. 

668.  If  you  have  kept  the  Conservators  of  the 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^ continued, 

Thames  very  much  at  arm's  length,  you  have 
hardly  taken  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as 
there  might  have  been  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  acceptable,  have  jou  ? — What 
I  may  call  the  isolated  behaviour  of  the  Conser- 
vancy dates  from  some  time  before  the  existence 
of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Acts.  They 
have  always  trusted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  ex- 
clusively, but  trusted  more  than  they  ought  to 
have  done  to  their  own  judgment,  and  to  their 
own  means  of  knowledge. 

669.  The  Conservators  have  a  veto,  have  they 
not,  upon  measures  that  are  proposed  to  be  taken 
locally  to  improve  the  river? — Yes. 

670.  And  it  is  necessary  for  them  before  thev 
give  their  assent  to  any  measures  to  send  their 
surveyor  down,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

671.  And  that  involves  considerably  increased 
expense  ?  — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

672.  Do  you  take  that  objection  or  not? — No, 
I  do  not  take  that  objection. 

Mr.  WilKam  Cartwrtffkt. 

673.  Do  I  understand  you  rightlv,  that  you 
give  your  evidence  not  merely  as  an  old  Drainage 
Commissioner,  but  also  from  the  experience 
which  you  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames? — Yes. 

674.  When  you  say  that  the  Conservancy  is 
unacceptable  to  those  who  live  down  in  the 
valley,  would  you  say  that  its  unacceptability  is 
due  to  the  actual  principle  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Conservancy,  or  merely  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Board  ? — I  should  say  more  to  the 
composition,  and  to  the  distance  at  which  most  of 
them  reside. 

675.  When  you  speak  of  their  composition,  do 
you  mean  that  the  different  interests  of  the  river 
are  not  adequately  represented  upon  the  Board 
of  Conservancy  ? — I  should  say  that  they  are  not 
adequately  represented  on  the  Board,  and  it  is 
not  merely  that  they  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented, but  that  they  are  mixed  up  with  a  great 
many  interests  with  which  they  arc  entirely  un- 
connected. 

676.  Then  your  objection  strikes  at  the  very 
principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servancy ? — Entirely. 

677.  And  not  merely  to  the  composition  of  the 
Board  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  the  beginning  of  all 
useful  dealing  with  the  Thames  is  to  extinguish 
altogether  the  rights  of  property  and  government 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  above  Teddington 
Lock.  I  think  that  is  the  first  condition  of  dealing 
satisfactorily  with  the  management  of  the  Thames. 

678.  That  is  the  broad  principle  upon  which 
you  go? — Yes. 

679.  When  you  gave  your  experience  as  to  the 
indifference  of  the  Conservators  in  particular 
cases,  you  said  that  you  had  made  representa- 
tions to  them,  and  that  they  had  treated  those 
representations  with  indifference  ? — Yes ;  I  would 
rather  give  it  as  my  evidence  that  thev  have  too 
many  things  to  attend  to,  and  that  they  cannot 
attend  to  them. 

680.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty ;  did 
they  answer  your  letters  at  all  ? — I  think  they 
answered  one  ;  but  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
that.  There  was  no  intentional  want  of  courtesy, 
I  suppose ;  but  I  only  gave  you  that  as  evidence 
that  they  cannot  attend  to  those  details,  which, 
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nevertheless,  are  of  considerable  importance  to 
those  who  live  along  the  river. 

681.  How  long  were  you  a  Drainage  Commis- 
sioner?—Durinc  the  whole  of  the  first  period, 
three  years,  I  think,  until  very  recently ;  I  forget 
what  is  the  date  of  the  Board,  but  it  was  until 
the  new  Board  was  elected,  and  I  was  very 
regular  in  my  attendance. 

682.  There  are  some  Conservators  who  are 
elected  in  the  upper  river,  are  there  not? — Yes. 

633.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  interest  in  th* 
election  of  those  representative  Conservators  ? — 
No,  not  recently. 

684.  With  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  river,  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  par* 
ticular  experience  of  the  navigation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Farringdon,  and  you  mentioned  that 
materials  had  come  down  the  river,  and  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  about  the  navigation  ? — Yes. 

685.  What  distance  did  those  materials  covm 
from  ?-  I  do  not  exactly  know  where ;  but  from 
the  Lechlade  side. 

Mr.  Hall 

686.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  this 
board  is  unacceptable,  in  your  opinion,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  representative  ? — As  a  distant 
and  a  metropolitan  board  dealing  with  what  is 
essentially  country  interests,  or  the  interests  of 
country  towns. 

687.  Is  your  objection  because  it  is  distant, 
inasmuch  as  it  sits  in  London ;  or  because  it  is 
not  composed  of  men  who  have  the  interests  of 
the  Upper  Thames  at  heart  ? — Both. 

688.  It  is  inconvenient  it  sitting  in  London, 
because  of  the  people  who  would  know  locally 
most  about  the  Upper  Thames  being  unable  to 
attend  ? — That  is  a  small  part  of  the  matter ;  it  is 
because  it  is  mixed  up  with  London  interests  and 
the  port  of  London,  with  which  we  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do ;  the  going  up  to  London  would, 
be  a  small  matter. 

689.  You  have  said  that  you  would  like  to  exr 
tinguish  the  management  of  the  Conservancy 
above  Teddington  Lock ;  w<} uld  you,  in  the  plaoe 
of  that  Conservancy  so  extinguished,  propose  to 
the  Committee  the  formation  of  any  other  board 
of  management  above  Teddington,  or  of  two 
boards  above  Teddington,  with  the  supervision  of 
any  other  power  ? — I  would  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  formation  of  one  board ;  because,  on 
the  whole,  one  board  like  that  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  would  have  the  advantage  of  unity.. 
I  would  have  one  general  board  for  general  pur- 

Soses.  Of  course  there  would  be  local  district 
rainages  acting  in  subordination  to  that ;  but 
for  the  management  of  the  bed  and  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  regulating  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
I  would,  returning  to  the  old  principle,  have  one 
board.  Perhaps  while  I  think  of  it,  the  Conor 
mittee  would  allow  me  to  say  that  I  would  have 
it  specially  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
flood  banks  on  either  side.  Now  flood  banks  are 
formed  in  one  plaoe  or  another  as  they  are  wanted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  drainage  of  the  district* 
You  are  not  bound  to  have  a  flood-bank,  but  you 
may  have  a  flood-bank.  Of  course,  the  effect  of 
a  flood-bank  is  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the 
grounds  that  are  protected  by  it ;  but  the  effect 
of  that  is  to  aggravate  the  mischief  to  the  persons 
below.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  proprietors  below  to  have  a  flood-bank  too, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  have  a  flood-bank.  But 
F  4  supposing 
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8  June  1877.  supposing  you  have  50  miles  of  river,  and  40 
miles  of  that  on  each  side  is  protected  by  a  flood-, 
bank,  of  course,  that  would  aggravate  the  mis- 
chief to  the  10  miles  below,  and  those  10  miles 
below  may  have  their  owh  flood- bank,  and  so 
on.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  duty,  and  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  tho«e  who 
are  concerned  in  it,  the  central  body  should 
make  a  flood-bank  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
Then  there  is  another  grievance,  that  when  the 
flood  comes  down  we  want  a  flood-bank  above  us. 
1  know  in  the  case  of  the  property  with  which  I 
am  connected,  a  good  deal  of  our  flood  takes  ue  in 
the  rear;  it  comes  out  of  the  Thames  half-a*  mile 
or  a  mile  above  us,  and  if  the  valley  was  properly 
drained  and  the  river  properly  confined  by  a 
flood-bank  there,  a  great  deal  of  our  flood  would 
be  avoided 

690.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  want  one 
board  above  Teddington  Lock  ? — Yes,  1  want  one 
board  above  Teddington  Lock,  because  Teddington 
Lock  is  a  lock  of  great  importance.  There  is 
another  point  for  which  I  would  want  one  board, 
and  that  is  because  you  cannot  have  effectual 
management  unless  you  have  all  the  levels  of  the 
water  at  every  place  where  there  is  a  stoppage, 
that  is,  at  every  lock  and  at  every  mill  under 
the  control  of  one  board.  There  ought  to  be  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  river,  and  atone  or  two  other 
point*,  a  telegraph  office,  who  might  send  a  message 
saying,  "  Great  rains  here  and  floods  ;"  and  then 
the  order  would  go  to  let  go*  lower  down.  The 
floods  are  very  much  aggravated  by  the  delay 
that  arises  between  the  rainfall  and  the  letting-go 
below.  They  wait  until  the  flood  comes  down.  If 
they  are  quite  sure  that  the  flood  is  coming  down 
they  should  let  go  the  water,  so  as  to  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  flow.  For  another  reason,  I  think 
that  there  should  be  a  central  board,  that  should 
have  possession  of  all  the  mills,  and  that  is,  that 
nothing  effectual  can  be  done  unless  the  Board 
that  has  the  management  of  the  Thames  has  also 
the  control  of  the  mills.  That,  of  course,  requires 
money,  to  buy  them  up;  and  the  level  of  the 
Thames  in  every  place  should  be  fixed,  not  as 
now,  very  much  with,  regard  to  the  mills,  for 
that  the  mills  should  exist  entirely  as  subordi- 
nate, and  the  navigation  also.  I  no  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  navigation,  for 
both  the  mills  and  the  navigation  should  be 
entirely  subordinate ;  and  the  levels  which  are 
requisite,  either  for  the  navigation  or  for  the 
mills,  should  be  fixed,  without  reference  to  the 
needs  either  of  the  navigation  or  of  the  mills, 
but  with  reference  to  the  utility  of  the  river, 
both  as  providing  an  efflux  of  water  in  the  winter, 
and  as  a  water  supply  in  the  summer. 

691.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  your 
view  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  the  rights 
of  the  mill-owners  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
prevention  of  floods? — I  meant  not  only  to  that, 
but  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  water  in  the 
summer.  I  have  heard  people  who  have  studied 
the  question  say  that  they  think  that  the  mills 
should  not  go  at  all  in  the  summer. 

692.  But  you  are  quite  clear  that  one  board  is 
sufficient;  just  now  you  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  present  Thames  Conservancy  was  objec- 
tionable, because  it  was  too  distant ;  if  you  had 
one  board  above  Teddington  Lock,  reaching  from 
Cricklade  to  Staines,  would  not  the  upper  parts 
of  the  River  Thames  feel  that  their  interests 
were  not  sufficiently  guarded,  or,  in  the  lower 
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parts,  that  their  interests  were  not  sufficiently 
guarded;  is  it  your  opinion  that  one  Board 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  that  distance? 
— Yes;  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  had  a 
proper  representation.  Of  course,  they  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  they  had  a  proper  repre- 
sentation. But  it  is  not  merely  the  want  of 
representation,  it  is  the  metropolitan  character  of 
the  present  Board,  and  its  connection  with  the 
port  of  London,  that  is  so  objected  to. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

693.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of 
the  damage  done  by  floods  to  any  of  the  property 
with  which  you  are  connected  ? — My  own  opinion 
is,  that  although  we  have  endured  it  for  a  great 
many  years,  we  have  suffered  very  little  from 
the  floods.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  damage 
done  by  the  floods  is  very  considerably  exagge- 
rated. There  was  rather  a  striking  incident 
which  occurred  to  me  yesterday.  I  was  walk- 
ing down  the  flood-bank  near  the  property  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  I  noticed  that  on  the 
part  between  the  flood-bank  and  the  river  there 
seemed  to  be  better  grass  than  on  the  part  pro- 
tected by  the  flood-bank,  and  when  1  noticed 
that  to  the  man  with  whom  I  was  walking,  who 
is  a  weir-keeper,  and  who  also  is  a  small  farmer, 
he  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  it  gets  all  the  water."  It  was 
evident  that  the  part  that  got  the  river  water  was 
better  than  the  part  which  was  protected  by  the 
flood-bank.  And  I  know  in  connection  with  the 
drainage  with  which  I  am  connected,  that  the 
property  of  Sir  William  Throckmorton  was  so 
well  drained,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  up  the 
water  to  prevent  it  going  off  too  soon ;  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  over-drainage.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been,  especially  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  a  very  great  loss,  because  the 
low  lying  flat  lands  lying  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  river  which  received  the  water  have  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

694.  The  water  remaining  stagnant? — Yes; 
you  may  have  lands  rather  lower  than  the  land 
below  m  the  course  of  the  river.  I  know  of 
grass  lands  that  have  suffered  a  good  deal. 

695.  Would  that  be  frequent? — Yes,  it  would 
be  frequent,  certainly. 

Mr.  Richardson' Gardner. 

696.  In  your  answer  to  the  honourable  Member 
for  Whitby,  you  told  us  that  you  think  that  the 
damage  is  very  much  exaggerated,  and  you  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  tnat  applied  only  to  the 
land  ;  you  do  not  include  the  riparian  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  statement  that 
you  think  the  damage  exaggerated  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
I  think  in  Oxford  we  have  much  more  to  appre- 
hend from  drought  than  we  have  from  excess  of 
water.  If  we  had  two  or  three  seasons  so  ex- 
ceptionally dry  as  the  two  or  three  last  have  been 
exceptionally  wet,  I  think  we  should  suffer  very 
much  more  inconvenience,  and  worse  than  incon- 
venience. Of  course  there  are  some  parts  which 
are  very  low,  which  have  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
inconvenience ;  but  the  observation,  I  think,  of 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Oxford  is, 
that  the  wettest  seasons  are  the  healthiest. 

697.  Perhaps  your  experience  does  not  extend 
to  Staines  and  Windsor  in  the  time  of  flood? — 
No. 

698.  You  can  say  nothing  of  the  towns  on  the 
river  except  Oxford? — No. 

699.  Except 
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699.  Except  from  hearsay? — Except  from 
hearsay. 

Mr.  Walter. 

700.  You  spoke  just  now  about  the  flood- 
banks  ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  extent 
of  floodbanks  there  is  along  the  course  of  the 
Thames  above  Teddington?-— No,  I  cannot  at 
all. 

701.  Can  you  tell  us  whether,  within  your  ex- 
perience, they  have  been  raised  at  all? — They 
have  been  raised  and  renewed  in  the  part  with 
which  I  have  been  connected,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  have  been  restored  to  their 
original  height  and  repaired. 

702.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  lowering  the  bed  and 
keeping  the  bed  down  by  constant  dredging,  so 
as  to  remedy  the  setting  up,  and  that  of  raising 
the  bank,  which  is  really  lowering  the  bed  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
floods? — The  effect  of  a  floodbank  goes  very 
much  further  than  anything  you  could  do  by 
deepening  and  dredging.  It  has  the  effect  of 
widening  the  course  of  the  river.  You  have  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  river  and  the  river  bank, 
and  then  you  have^  in  the  wetter  times,  a  wider 
course  of  river. 

703.  What  distance  is  the  floodbank  from  the 
margin  of  the  river  generally? — I  should  say 
50  yards,  very  often;  sometimes  it  is  nearer; 
the  floodbank  cuts  off  the  corners  a  good  deal. 

704.  Then  it  increases  the  area  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

705.  As  regard  the  interest  of  the  landowners, 
do  you    not  consider  that   the    floodbanks   are 
disadvantageous,    inasmuch     as    they    tend    to 
obstruct  the  drainage  of  the  land? — Of  course 
floodbanks    if   not    corrected    must    be    objec- 
tionable.    We  must  have  sluices  in  them ;  they 
should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  local  people* 
I    think    there    should    be    a    central    control 
who  should  say  to  the  different  landowners  and 
those  interested  in  the  different  drainage  districts 
where  they  might  have  sluices,  and  where  not. 
Every   now  and  then  you  may  have  the  water 
outside  the  floodbank  higher  than  the  water  in 
the  river,  and  a  floodbank  in  that  case  would  of 
course  be  a  very  great  impediment  to  the  efflux 
of  the  water.      But  the  management  and  control 
of  the   floodbanks  should  be  subject  to  a  central 
authority,  which  of  course  would  deal  with  them 
ou  the  application  of  the  district,  but  still  subject 
to  the  control  of  that  one  board,  if  the  power  of 
that  district  drainage  was  abused.      There  is  one 
point  which  I  think  of  great  consequence  to  the 
effectual  drainage,  and  that  is  the  removal  of  the 
exemption  from  taxation,  I  am  speaking  against 
my  own  interest  in  the  matter,  but  in  the  Thames 
"Valley  Drainage  Act,  where  there  had  been  a 
previous  inclosure  and  drainage,  they  are  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  and  even  to  the  arterial 
taxation  they  can  only  be  taxed  by  their  own 
consent,  and  it  will  be  a  very  great  impediment 
in  the  way  of  the  effectual  drainage  of  the  Thames 
if  that  exemption  is  not  done  away  with. 

Chairman. 

706 .  Supposing  there  was  one  central  authority 
with  a  subordinate  drainage  authority,  would  you 
say  that  the  owners  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  would  object  to  pay  the  needful  rates  for 
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carrying  out  the  works  that 
necessary  ?—  No,  I  think  not. 

707.  Would  your  brothers,  landed  proprietors 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  object  under 
under  those  circumstances  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so ;  they  may  take  rather  too  exclusive  a  view, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  object  to  any- 
reasonable  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  land* 
They  might  not  perhaps  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  benefit  that  the  use  of  the  river  may 
be  to  the  town,  but  that  it  must  be  left  to  the 
towns  to  pay  for  it 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

708.  If  the  winter  floods  were  kept  entirely  off 
the  meadow  land  adjoining  the  river,  it  would  he 
a  considerable  injury  to  the  meadow  land,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

709.  Last  year,  for  instance,  when  there  were 
very  high  floods,  was  the  hay  on  the  meadow 
land  adjoining  the  rivei  in  your  part  washed  away 
at  all  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  more  the  year  before 
that;  the  year  before  that  there  was  a  very 
great  loss  of  hay  through  it  being  carried  away 
by  the  floods. 

710.  So  that  what  you  want  to  do  is,  to  regu- 
late the  occasional  floods  in  summer  even  more 
than  to  hold  in  check  the  winter  floods  ? — Yes. 
However,  the  winter  floods,  if  they  remain  too 
long,  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

711.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  rate 
house  property  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  ? — 
It  would  be  a  general  rate.  I  should  put  it 
generally  upon  the  town.  I  think  you  should 
have  the  rate  in  a  lump  according  to  your  rate- 
able property,  not  rate  each  individual.  But 
supposing  the  rateable  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Oxford  had  to  contribute,  it  should  be  put  in 
that  way  as  so  much  to  pay.  Then  there  are 
sources  from  which  I  think  a  considerable  revenue 
might  be  derived.  I  think  more  revenue  might 
be  derived  from  pleasure  boats  than  is  derived, 
and  that  is  according  to  the  view  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy. 

712.  The  rates  have  been  lowered  upon  plea- 
sure boats,  1  believe  ? — Yes,  and  thoy  only  pay 
when  they  go  through  a  lock ;  but  they  equally 
have  the  benefit  of  the  lock,  whether  they  go 
through  it  or  no.  With  regard  to  the  liability  of 
towns,  I  might  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the 
condition  of  the  towns  has  undergone  a  very 
great  alteration  of  late  years ;  all  the  towns  used 
to  use  the  river  chiefly  for  the  efflux  of  their 
sewerage  when  their  sewerage  was  less  than  it  is 
now.  Then  comes  legislation  compelling  them. 
The  first  legislation  is  that  they  are  to  have  no 
cesspools,  and  then  the  evil  of  allowing  the  sew- 
age to  flow  into  the  river  was  felt  to  be  so  great 
that  they  are  forbidden  to  take  their  sewage  into 
the  river ;  so  that  that  is  a  very  considerable 
hardship  upon  the  towns  for  which  they  have  had 
to  pay  a  great  deal ;  for  instance,  we  at  Oxford 
shall  have  to  pay  something  like,  probably, 
150,000/.  for  keeping  our  sewage  out  of  the  river. 
We  may  get  come  little  return  from  it,  but  it  will 
be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  outlay. 
Then,  that  has  increased  the  dependence  of  the 
towns  upon  the  river  as  a  source  of  supply  of 
water.     It  is  reasonable  enough  that  each  town 
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upon  the  Thames  should  pay  for  its  supply  of 
water  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  city  water 
companies  are  made  to  pay  for  the  purity  of  the 
river.  If  one  can  take  into  account  the  hardship 
that  is  now  being  done  to  them  in  their  being  put 
to  that  expense  for  purification  that  hardship  is 
greater  at  Oxford  than  nt  any  other  place,  because 
there  is  no  other  considerable  town  from  whose 
sewage  we  should  desire  to  be  relieved ;  we  are 
the  first  considerable  town  upon  the  river,  and 
we  really  do  not  need  for  the  preservation  of  the 

{mrity  of  our  own  water,  the  protection  of  the 
aw  which  forbids  us  to  carry  our  sewage  into 
the  Thames. 

Mr.  Hall. 

713.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  very  fact  of  a 
city  like  Oxford  having  spent  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  on  drainage  works,  and  thereby  purify- 
ing the  water,  enables  the  Conservators  to  get  a 
large  income  from  the  water  companies  for  the 
water  so  purified  ? — Undoubtedly. 

7 14.  And,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  considered 
that  they  have  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
towards  earning  the  income  to  be  used  on  the 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

river  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  that  is  the  condition  of 
the  water  companies  giving  anything. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

715.  Is  it  the  opinion  at  Oxford  that  the  floods 
affect  the  health  of  the  population  ? — There  u 
some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  doctors, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  low  fever  may  prevail 
in  the  very  low-lying  parts  of  the  town. 

716.  Is  that  trie  general  opinion? — That  the 
harm,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  floods  may 
do  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  that  the  general 
health  of  Oxford  is  very  much  better  in  a  wet 
season  than  in  a  dry  one.  With  regard  to  tie 
5,000  /.,  perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to 
mention  as  affecting  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  that  if  the  old 
Thames  Navigation  had  known  of  this  5,000  L I 
do  not  think  that  they  would  so  willingly  have 
given  up,  as  they  did.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
local  bodies  would  have  abdicated  their  right  to 
manage  their  own  river  if  they  had  known  what 
was  only  known  at  the  end  of  the  Committee  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  that  5,000 /.  which  was 
afterwards  increased  to  6,000  I.  would  be  given 
towards  keeping  the  river  in  order. 


Mr.  John  Towls,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Torek.  Chairman. 

— '  717.  Are  you  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of 

Oxford? — I  have  been,  but  I  am  not  at  present. 

718.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  Council? 
— I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  so  far  as  being  a 
magistrate. 

719.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Neate ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  supposing 
there  was  one  central  body  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  of  the  Kiver  Thames,  with  a 
subordinate  body  to  take  care  of  the  drainage, 
under  those  circumstances  the  town  of  Oxford 
would  object  to  bo  rated  for  carrying  out  the 
needful  works  ? — I  am  sorry  to  Bay  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Oxford  with  regard  to  this;  Oxford 
imagines  that  it  is  more  of  a  land  question  than 
a  city  question,  and  they  have  uniformly  opposed 
everything  that  I  could  bring  forward,  for  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  question,  having  had 
four  mills  to  do  with ;  they  have  uniformly  ob- 
jected to  take  the  matter  up  against  one  certain 
obstruction  on  the  river,  and  that  is  Sandford 
Mill. 

720.  Is  Sandford  Mill  yours  ?— No. 

721.  Is  Sandford  Mill  used  as  a  paper  mill  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  burnt  down  two  or  three  years  ago, 
but  it  has  been  temporarily  put  up  again ;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ought  to  say  temporarily,  but  it 
is  built  again. 

722.  Has  the  head  of  the  mill  been  raised? — 
Yes,  nearly  half  as  much  more  than  it  used  to 
be. 

723.  How  many  feet? — From  five  to  nine 
feet;  they  claim  to  have  nine  feet  fall,  and  it 
used  to  be  five  feet  fall  within  my  recollection. 
That  is  the  great  obstruction  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

724.  Is  it  Sandford  Mill  alone  that  you  speak 
of,  or  Sandford  and  Iffley  combined? — I  am 
speaking  of  Sandford  alone. 

725.  Has  the  head  of  Iffley  Mill  been  raised  ? 


Chairman — continued. 

— I  think  it  has  not  inasmuch  as  the  Sandford 
Mill  has  taken  the  fall  away  from  the  Iffley  Mill, 
which  is  mine.  There  is  a  loop  there,  and  the 
Weirs  Mill  is  upon  the  loop,  and  the  Iffley  Mill 
is  upon  the  main  stream. 

726.  Do  you  get  less  power  in  consequence  of 
the  head  of  Sandford  Mill  being  raised  ? — Yes;  in 
fact,  it  is  good  for  nothing;  it  has  totally  done  away 
with  its  usefulness,  because  they  have  kept  on 
encroaching  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

727.  Therefore  you  find  vourself  injured  at 
Iffley  Mill  by  the  raising  of  the  head  of  Sandford 
Mill  ? — I  ought  to  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  parties  are  injured. 

728.  Do  you  get  less  rent  for  it  in  conse- 
quence ? — I  do  not  think  I  do. 

729.  Do  vou  consider  that  by  raising  the  bead 
of  the  mill  the  navigation  is  injured?— The 
navigation  is  injured  most  assuredly  ;  they  have 
done  it  with  a  view  of  benefiting  themselves. 

730.  As  regards  floods ;  how  does  it  affect  the 
floods  about  Oxford? — It  keeps  us  through  the 
winter  in  one  continued  flood ;  there  is  4  ft.  7  in. 
full  in  the  highest  floods.  We  have  had  very  high 
floods  these  last  two  years  past ;  but  the  highest 
flood  was  in  1852.  There  was  4  feet  7  inches  of 
fall  at  Sandford,  above  this  lock,  and  then  if 

Jou  consider  4  feet  7  inches  penned  back  from 
lagley  Wood  Hill  on  the  one  side  to  Sandford 
Churchyard  on  the  other,  and  an  embankment 
thrown  up  in  this  flat  country  where  there  is  not 
a  fall  of  two  feet  in  the  mile,  vou  can  form  your 
conclusions  as  to  how  far  that  must  pen  up 
the  water  of  the  country,  and  then  it  is  ken* 
there  for  the  sake  of  making  a  pond  to  the  mill; 
it  is  shut  in  long  before  it  is  off  the  meadows,  to 
make  a  greater  fall  to  the  mill. 

731.  By  whom  was  that  bank  formed?— By 
Mr.  Swan. 

732.  Under  whose  instructions? — Mr.  Swan 
bought  it  for  himself;  it  was  a  little  flour-mill 

and 
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and  Mr.  Swan  was  a  great  paper-maker,  serving 
the  Clarendon  Press  with  paper.  They  wanted 
more  paper,  and  he  bought  this  mill,  and  built  it 
upon  this  construction,  and  it  ruined  him,  and  it 
has  mined  everybody  that  has  ever  come  to  it, 
and  that  is  a  great  many.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  for 
the  parties^  than  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Sandford  Mill.  I  have  offered  a  100/.,  and  ad- 
vertised, over  and  over  again,  my  willingness  to 
bear  my  share  towards  lowering  this  bank,  and 
letting  them  take  what  course  they  would.  I 
will  nnd  the  pickaxes  and  shovels,  and  I  will 
give  a  100/,  towards  any  lawsuit  that  is  brought 
against  us. 

733.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Thames 
Conservancy  have  taken  any  steps  with  refer- 
ence to  this  bank  ? — The  present  Thames  Con- 
servancy no  sooner  came  into  power  than  they 
immediately  were  induced  to  put  in  a  long  lasher 
at  very  great  expense,  which  never  rune  over 
until  it  is  over  the  meadows.  I  am  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  who  did  it. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

734.  Was  the  head  of  Sandford  Mill  raised 
before  the  Conservators  had  that  part  of  the 
river  under  their  control? — Yes,  it  was  raised 
in  the  year  1820. 

735.  So  that  the  Conservators  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ? — They  had  nothing  to  do  with  rais- 
ing it.  What  they  did  do  was  with  a  view  of 
doing  good  ;  but  it  was  a  mistake,  and  they  did 
not  make  the  lasher  to  be  one  bit  below  the  level 
of  the  meadows,  and  therefore  the  water  has  got 
to  run  over  the  meadows ;  it  will  not  run  over 
this  lasher.  If  ihey  had  made  this  lasher  a 
great  many  feet  longer,  and  have  lowered  it  a  foot, 
it  would  have  been  very  beneficial ;  but  instead  of 
that,  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  meadows  now  to  be 
seen.  It  was  a  great  mistake,  and  great  expense, 
and  no  good. 

736.  x  ou  say  that  you  are  the  owner  of  four 
mills  ;  do  those  four  mills  affect  the  floods  in  the 
part  of  the  river  where  they  are  located  ? — Yes ; 
the  Weirs  Mill  ought  to  be  removed ;  it  was  built 
in  the  olden  time,  and  is  built  right  across  the 
whole  bed  of  the  river,  and  although  I  am  work- 
ing that  mill,  I  say  it  ought  to  be  done  away 
with. 

737.  Is  there  one  mill  called  Weirs  Mill?— 
Yes  ;  and  if  they  were  to  move  it  the  water  would 
be  very  seldom  over  Christ  Churcli  Meadow; 
whereas  now  it  is  almost  constantly  over  Christ 
Church  Meadow. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

738.  This  is  on  a  side  stream,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
this  mill  is  on  'the  loop  which  comes  in  again  at 
Sandford.  It  leaves  the  main  stream  at  Folly 
Bridge,  and  comes  in  again  down  at  Sandford. 
It  has  always  been  considered  a  very  powerful 
mill ;  in  fact,  I  have  done  very  well  at  it  so  far ; 
but  it  has  been  with  great  care  and  industry. 

Mr.  Hall. 

739.  Has  any  proposal  to  abolish  this  Weirs 
Mill  ever  been  made? — Yes;  I  was  offered 
1,7507.  for  it,  and  I  said  it  is  let  for  100/. 
a  year,  and  I  cannot  consent  unless  you  give  me 
2,000/.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  offer  of 
1,7507.  is  still  in  abeyance  or  not,  or  whether  I 
could  have  it  now  ;  but  I  should  be  ready  to  take 
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Mr.  Tonle. 


a  reasonable  price  for  it,  for  it  certainly  ought  to  8  June  1877. 
be  done  away  with. 

Chairman. 

740.  Who  offered  you  the  1,750  /.  ?— Mr.  Stacey, 
of  a  mill  higher  up  the  stream,  at  Wolvercot. 

741.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  mill? — No;  he  was  employed  by  another 
party  to  buy  it  for  them,  and  to  pull  it  down. 

Mr.  Hall 

742.  Was  it  at  the  instance  of  the  Conservancy 
Board,  do  you  suppose  ? — No,  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

743.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  but  for  the  sake  of  speculation ;  was 
it  to  benefit  another  mill? — No,  I  think  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  I  think  that  the 
University  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  I  never 
exactly  knew.  I  fancy  that  the  University  was 
at  the  bottom  of  that  offer  of  1,750  /.  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  was  on  the  Committee  of  the  Old 
Navigation  for  some  years,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
had  a  great  experience  of  this  river.  I  have 
lived  uj>on  it  for  60  years,  and  there  is  no  man 
now  living  who  knows  more  about  it  excepting 
one  of  the  old  boatmen  who  really  ought  to  be 
examined  before  this  Committee.  He  was  one  of 
the  old  boatmen  who  used  to  navigate  the  River 
Thames  from  Gloucester  to  London,  connecting 
the  two  seaports  during  the  time  of  the  French 
war.  And  at  that  time  Mr.  Wyatt,  for  that  is 
his  name,  navigated  that  river  with  a  boat  of  150 
tons,  whereas,  as  the  Thames  Conservancy  make 
us  believe,  that  a  mere  coal  boat  of  30  tons  could 
not  pass  if  they  were  to  lower  Sandford  Lock.  I 
may  say  that  Sandford  Lock  is  the  fall  of  the 
Thames.  I  have  gone  hundreds  of  miles  to  see 
a  great  deal  worse  waterfall ;  it  is  the  real  fall  of 
the  Thames,  and  when  there  is  a  flood  it  is  grand 
to  see  the  fall ;  it  is  the  very  throat  of  the 
Thames  between  Bagley  Wood  Hill  and  Sand- 
ford Churchyard.  If  it  had  not  been  so  narrow 
they  could  not  have  thrown  up  the  embankment, 
but  they  have  thrown  up  an  embankment,  and 
they  have  put  stoppage  places  along  every  ditch 
which  are  to  be  seen,  and  even  the  railroad  side- 
cutting  bringing  down  floods  from  the  west  are 
bridged  over  at  this  place,  so  that  floods  accumu- 
late, and  runs  over  the  rail;  all  the  floods  unite 
and  are  brought  to  dead-lock  at  this  fall  of  the 
Thames,  or  the  railroads  turn  the  floods  round  till 
they  come  right  up  to  the  top  of  them. 

Chairman. 

744.  Is  the  Mr.  Wyatt  to  whom  you  allude, 
the  same  Mr.  Wyatt  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Rivers  Commission  ? — Yes. 

745.  Did  he  navigate  a  boat  called  the  "  Brim* 
stone,"  of  150  tons?— Yes,  that  is  the  man.  I 
made  these  extracts  from  his  evidence  in  the 
Blue  Book,  and  I  will  put  them  on  the  table 
{delivering  in  the  same). 

746.  How  was  it  that  he  got  up  the  river  with 
the  "  Brimstone  "  ? — He  went  from  Gloucester 
to  London,  connecting  the  two  seaports. 

747.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  Thames; 
how  would  he  go  ? — He  would  go  to  Lechlade, 
and,  I  suppose,  the  canal  would  connect  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn.  I  do  not  know  that 
part  of  the  country,  but  they  made  use  of  the 
river  all  the  way  above  Oxford,  and  down  to  this 
point ;  they  always  came  through  this  lock,  they 
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had  nowhere  else  to  come  through  with  their  150 
tons. 

748.  You  state  that  in  this  boat,  the  "  Brim- 
stone," cf  If  0  tons,  he  worked  his  way  through 
from  Gloucester  to  London,  through  Sandford 
Lock  ? — Yes,  through  Sandford  Lock  ;  there  was 
no  other  navigation  between  the  two  ports  during 


Chairman— continued. 

the  French  war,  which  I  have  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of,  being  83  years  old.  I  made  those  extracts 
from  the  Blue  Book  in  which  you  have  the  whole 
of  the  examination  of  that  man  as  to  what  was 
going  on  at  that  lime.  It  was  the  evidence  taken 
by  Mr.  Rawlinson  when  the  Rivers  Commission 
was  sent  out*  / 


Mr.  Robert  Ellett,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Ellett.  Chairman. 

~~  749.  You  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Cricklade  Dis- 

trict Board  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage,  I 
believe? — Yes,  and  of  the  No.  2  or  Lechlade 
District. 

750.  And  you  are  member  of  the  firm  of 
Mullings,  Ellett,  &  Co.,  of  Cirencester? —Yes. 

751.  You  are  also  agents  for  several  of  the 
landowners  upon  the  Upper  Thames  Valley  ? — 
We  are. 

752.  Between  Cirencester  and  Oxford? — Be- 
tween Cricklade  and  Lechlade,  and  also  in 
the  district  not  shown  upon  the  map  on  the  wall 
above  Cricklade. 

753.  Is  there  any  navigation  now  on  the  river 
beyond  Lechlade,  above  the  junction  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal? — None  whatever, 
nor  for  many  years  past ;  in  fact,  scarcely  within 
the  memory  of  man. 

754.  Was  there  formerly;  and,  if  so,  up  to 
what  time  ? — Formerly  there  was  up  to  Crick- 
lade;  but  not  since  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  joins  the 
Thames  just  above  Lechlade. 

755.  Are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee 
up  to  what  date  there  was  a  navigation  in  that 
part  of  the  river  ? — I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking 
of  my  own  knowledge  as  to  that,  but  I  believe 
that  the  date  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal 
Act  was  something  like  1780. 

756.  And  for  how  long  was  that  naviga- 
tion in  operation? — I  believe  that  the  canal  was 
constructed  promptly  afterwards ;  and  that  from 
that  time  the  navigation,  such  as  there  has  been, 
has  been  entirely  over  the  canal  and  the  river 
below  the  junction,  and  none  whatever  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Thames. 

757.  You  feel  that  the  important  ypoint  is  the 
drainage  of  the  land? — The  important  interest 
in  our  district  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  land 
drainage. 

758.  Do  the  landed  proprietors  look  forward 
to  the  navigation  being  re-opened  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  river ;  and  would  it  be  an  advantage 
to  them? — I  gather  the  feelings  of  the  landowners 
to  be  that  the  navigation  in  our  district  is  the 
subsidiary  interest;  but  that  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  land  drainage,  and  that  the  two  may 
well  go  together. 

759.  You  have  heard  two  witnesses  state  their 
opinion  that  one  central  authority  to  have  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  river  with  the  drainage 
authority,  who  should  be  subordinate  to  them, 
might  probably  work  well ;  what  is  you  opinion 
upon  that  point? — My  opinion  is  this,  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Act  of  1871  is  the  best,  and 
the  one  that  would  work  best,  that  of  entrusting 
the  local  works  of  drainage  to  district  boards, 
such  as  have  been  elected  under  that  Act,  and  to 
have  either  one  or  two  central  bodies,  taking  the 
Thames  from  Lechlade  to  below  Oxford,  and  from 
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thence  to  Staines,  who  should  have  a  controlling 
authority  over  the  district  boards,  and  who 
should  have  the  power  of  maintaining  the  navi- 
gation. 

760.  But  supposing  that  some  general  scheme 
of  flood-banks  were  necessary,  and  there  being 
two  authorities,  the  Thames  Conservancy  and 
the  Drainage  Commissioners,  and  a  conflict  of 
authority  ensues,  how  would  you  meet  that  diffi- 
culty?— As  regards  works  affecting  the  main 
stream,  I  would  meet  it  by  leaving  those  works 
subiect  to  the  control  of  the  central  drainage 
authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Thames  Drainage 
Commission. 

761.  Then  you  would  make  the  Thames 
Drainage  Commission  the  superior  authority  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  sole  authority,  except  the  local 
dietrict  boards  for  executing  local  works. 

762.  And  the  Thames  Conservancy  subordinate 
to  the  Drainage  Commission  ? — An  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  so  far  as  the  upper  river  is  con- 
cerned. 

763.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  jurisdiction  alto- 
gether of  the  Thames  Conservancy  above  Ted- 
dington Lock? — Yes,  quite  so;  and  remit  the 
Conservators  to  their  old  jurisdiction. 

764.  And  vou  would  hand  that  jurisdiction 
over  to  the  Drainage  Commission  ? — Quite  so. 

765.  Then  you  would  have  two  distinct  autho- 
rities, one  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Thames 
below  Teddington  Lock  and  the  other  over  the 
whole  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  above 
Teddington  Lock  ? — Quite  so,  unless  that  upper 
portion  were  for  convenience  sake  sub-divided 
into  two. 

766.  You  are  certainly  in  favour  of  two,  and 
possibly  three  bodies  to  have  jurisdiction  ? — Yes, 
I  am  m  favour  certainly  of  two  and  possibly 
three;  the  Thames  Conservators,  in  respect  of 
their  old  district,  the  lower  Thames,  and  either 
one  or  two  boards  of  Drainage  Commissioners,  to 
take  from  Teddington  upwards. 

767.  You  were  engaged  by  the  landowners 
professionally,  were  you  not,  to  oppose  the 
Thames  Conservancy  in  1870?— I  was  so:  and 
their  feeling  was  universal  for  a  considerable 
number  of  miles  that  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with,  that  in  every  respect  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy Board  was  an  entirely  unfit  and  unaccept- 
able body  to  have  power  over  that  district. 

768.  I  ou  look  upon  the  Thames  Conservancy 
as  rather  a  nuisance,  as  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  landowners  ? — We  know  of  no  good  that  we 
have  derived  from  them;  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  only  works  that  are  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  upper  Thames  can  be  better  done  by  a 
body  that  does  fairly  represent  the  interests  con- 
cerned. 

769.  The  Drainage  Commissioners,  I  believe, 
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have  not,  as  yet,  taken  any  steps  to  remedy  or 
modify  the  floods  in  their  district  ? — They  have 
not ;  but  the  Drainage  Commissioners  only  came 
into  office  in  September  last,  and  therefore  they 
have  not  had  time  to  effect  any  works  at  present. 
The  Act  of  1871  did  not  define  the  lands  which 
should  form  the  district  of  the  Thames  Commis- 
sioners, but  left  that  to  be  subsequently  done ; 
and  the  time  was  occupied,  as  I  believe  has  been 
explained  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  in  obtaining 
a  survey  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  in 
getting  the  district  settled  under  the  authority  of 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners.  It  was  only  in  Sep- 
tember last  that  the  Commissioners  and  District 
Boards  were  in  working  order ;  and  speaking  as 
regards  No.  2  District,  for  which  I  am  concerned, 
that  Board  immediately  set  about  the  preliminary 
steps  for  executing  works  in  this  district.  They 
are  at  this  moment  givinjjthe  necessary  notices  for 
executing  works  on  the  River  Cole,  which  is  one 
of  the  tributaries  in  their  district. 

770.  That  runs  through  Cirencester,  I  think  ? 
— No  ;  it  is  the  river  which  is  incorrectly  de- 
scribed as  the  Colne  on  the  plan  ;  it  is  the  river 
which  joins  the  Thames  near  Lechlade  and  passes 
Coleshill,  the  property  of  Lord  Radnor. 

771.  What  is  the  river  called  at  Cirencester? 
— The  Churn.  That  is  not  shown  at  all  on  the 
map. 

772.  One  source  of  the  river  is  immediately 
near  Cirencester,  I  believe ;  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  it  ? — Yes ;  Thames  Head,  at  Kemble. 

773.  The  Conservators  opposed  your  Bill,  did 
they  not  ? — They  did ;  they  opposed  that  Bill, 
ana  obtained  the  introduction  of  clauses  giving 
the  Conservators  a  veto  upon  any  work  proposed 
to  be  done  by  the  Commissioners  or  local  boards, 
subject  only  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  district  No.  2  Board,  has 
felt  that  the  machinery  for  putting  that  Act  into 
operation  as  regards  their  district  would  be  too 
expensive,  and  it  is  a  complete  bar  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  very  necessary  but  simple  works  that 
are  needed  in  the  Thames  in  their  district. 
They  are  at  this  moment  precluded  from  exe- 
cuting those  works  by  the  machinery  of  that  Act 
of  1871  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Conservators. 

774.  Then  under  present  circumstances  there 
is  an  entire  want  of  harmony  between  the  Drain- 
age Commissioners  and  the  Thames  Conservancy? 
— We  regard  it  as  an  obstruction  which  is  simply 
impossible  to  be  got  over  and  unworkable. 

775.  This  power  of  veto  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservators  is  an  obstacle  to  any  works  which 
you  desire  to  carry  out? — It  is. 

776.  What  kind  of  works  do  you  propose 
carrying  out? — They  are  works  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  which  I  represent  are  neces- 
sary in  their  district;  they  are  very  simple,  in- 
deed, such  as  cleansing  the  river  by  cutting  the 
weeds  and  removing  the  obstructions  and  accumu- 
lations which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  years 
from  want  of  the  river  being  properly  looked  after. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

777.  Those  are  what  you  call  flams? — Yes, 
they  are  formations,  little  islands,  in  fact,  that 
are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  through  the 
accumulation  of  soil  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter  from  the  weeds  being  neglected. 

0.114. 


Chairman. 

778.  But  No.  1  Cricklade  district,  is  not,  I 
believe,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 
Conservators  ? — Not  at  all. 

779.  And  you  are  clerk  to  that  board? — Yes. 

780.  What  works  have  you  carried  out? — We 
were  only  appointed  some  time  in  September 
last,  and  the  surveyor  has  made  a  report  to  the 
Board,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  giving  notices  for  executing  the  works. 

781.  And  there  you  will  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  free  from  any  veto  on  the  part  of 
the  Conservancy? — Quite  so. 

782.  Which  I  presume  you  consider  a  great 
advantage  ? — We  do. 

Mr.  Hall. 

783.  Subject  to  this  veto  which  hinders  you  in 
accomplishing  any  work,  have  you  not  power 
under  the  Act  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
against  the  Conservators?- -Yes,  we  have;  but 
inasmuch  as  that  would  involve  the  preparation 
of  expensive  plans  in  the  first  place  to  be  sub- 
mitted, and  then  no  doubt  an  inspection  by  some 
engineer  sent  by  the  Conservators,  we  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  expensive  to  a  degree  beyond 
what  the  simple  works  required  would  justify. 

784.  Just  now  you  said  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  two  bodies  of  drainage  commissioners  to  divide 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Thames:  supposing  it 
were  the  case  that  you  had  those  two  bodies  con- 
stituted, and  they  disagreed  as  to  the  work  to  be 
done,  must  you  not  have  some  reference,  and 
would  not  you  get  into  some  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  that ;  you  have  now  the  power  of  reference 
to  the  Board  of  Trade? — I  assume  that  there 
would  certainly  be  an  appeal-authority;  probably 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners  might  be  the  best 
authority,  as  they  would  be  dealing  with  drain- 
age works  substantially. 

785.  That  would  land  you  in  the  same  difficul- 
ties of  expense  in  preparing  your  case  as  you  are 
in  now,  if  you  ventured  to  go  against  the  veto  of 
the  Conservators?-- But  that  would  only  arise 
in  the  event  of  any  question  existing  between 
the  Oxford  Board,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  the 
Board  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  in  which  more  serious  interests  are  in- 
volved. 

786.  But  such  conflict  of  opinion  is  quite  pos- 
sible ? — Yes,  such  conflict  of  opinion  is  quite 
possible,  and  I  would  provide  for  it  by  an  appeal 
authority. 

Chairman. 

787.  And  that  authority,  you  suggest,  should 
be  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  ? — I  do,  as  be- 
ing a  body  better  adapted  than  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  regulation  of  a  district  in  which 
the  prominent  interest  would  be  that  of  drainage 
and  not  that  of  navigation.  That,  I  should  say, 
is  of  course  a  matter  of  detail,  and  my  individual 
opinion. 

Mr.  Hall 

788.  Your  present  powers  extend  from  Crick- 


Mr.  Ellett. 
8  June  1877. 


lade 
Yes. 


to    Long   Wittenham,    do    they    not  ? — 


789.  Why  do  you  propose  to  divide  the  river 
at  Oxford ;  why  not  from  Cricklade  to  Long 
Wittenham,  and  Long  Wittenham  to  Staines  ? — 
I  do  not  propose  to  divide  it  at  Oxford.  I  used 
the  phrase  only  as  an  expression,  giving  a  name 
to  the  upper  district. 

G  3  790.  So 
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Mr*  EUett.  ^r*  Sa/Z— continued. 

790.    So  that  you  proposed   that   the  body 

8  June  1877.  gfcouia  have  power  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford  ?— 
No;  I  meant  to  convey  that  I  would  propose 
one  body  from  Cricklade,  or  from  Lechlade 
really,  to  the  present  lower  boundary  of  the 
Drainage  Commission  at  Long  Wittenham. 

791.  And  the  next,  from  Long  Wittenham  to 
Staines  ? — Yes ;  or  Teddington. 

Mr.  Walter. 

792.  What  is  the  heaviest  amount  of  tonnage 
which  now  can  pass  down  the  Thames  from 
Lechlade  to  Oxford  ? — I  am  not  practically  ac- 
quainted with  that ;  but  1  know  this  as  a  fact, 
that  a  very  small  boat  coming  from  Oxford  to 
Brimscombe  in  the  Stroud  Valley  was  stopped 
about  this  time  last  year,  when,  I  believe,  it 
was  drawing  something  under  three  feet  of 
water.  I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
actual  draught.  1  know  that  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  to  the  Thames  Conservators,  and 
that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  remedy 
it 

793.  You  are  of  opinion  that  even  for  naviga- 
tion purposes  the  upper  part  of  the  river  might 
be  greatly  improved  ? — Quite  so. 

794.  And  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  it 
should  be  improved  ? — Yes. 

Cliairmaii. 

795.  Would  the  landowners  be  willing  to  be 
rated  for  such  a  purpose? — They  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  be  rated  by  rating  them- 
selves already  in  the  formation  of  this  present 
drainage  authority,  and  in  so  far  as  works  are 
proposed,  which  would  be  beneficial,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  would  be  willing  to  be  rated. 

796.  For  the  purpose  of  the  prevention  of 
floods,  and  improving  the  navigation  as  well 
as  the  drainage? — Certainly.  I  should  rather 
prefer  to  say  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
floods;  and  I  should  say  that  their  willingness 
would  have  this  condition  attached  to  it,  that  it 
should  be  a  rating  by  an  authority  in  which  they 
had  confidence. 

797.  I  am  presuming  that  that  authority 
should  be  a  distinct  board  from  Teddington 
Lock,  perhaps,  to  Long  Wittenham,  and  another 
board  for  the  upper  part  above  Long  Witten- 
ham ? — Quite  so. 

798.  And  that  then  the  landed  proprietors 


Chairman — continued. 

would  be  quite  willing  to  be  rated  for  the  three 
purposes  of  drainage,  improved  navigation,  and 
the  prevention  and  control  of  floods? — lam  quite 
sure  they  would  be. 

799.  Those  two  bodies  being,  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  of  authority,  under  the  control  of  some 
such  body  as  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  or  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — Quite  so. 

800.  What  sized  vessel  can  go  from  Lechlade 
to  Oxford  along  the  river  ? — I  mentioned  to  the 
Committee  that  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  that ;  I  only  know  that  a  vessel  of  very  small 
draught  indeed  was  stopped  last  year. 

801.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  draught  it  was? 
— I  believe  it  was  something  between  two  and 
three  feet;  and  certainly  it  was  not  a  loaded 
vessel,  it  was  an  empty  vessel. 

Mr.  Walter. 

802.  Do  vou  happen  to  know  whether  any  map 
is  published,  showing  the  internal  navigation  of 
England,  giving  the  rivers  and  the  canal  con- 
nections between  them  ? — I  am  not  aware.  Per- 
haps  the  Committee  would  pardon  me  for  making 
a  slight  addition  to  the  answer  which  I  have  given 
to  your  question  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  land- 
owners to  be  rated  for  the  three  purposes  that 
you  have  named,  that  I  assumed  that  the  scheme 
would  involve  the  transfer  to  the  rating  authority 
of  a  just  proportion  of  the  tolls  and  the  revenue 
from  the  water  companies,  as  being  fairly  inci- 
dent to  that  part  of  tne  river. 

803.  Supposing  they  were  rated  for  the  par- 
poses  of  navigation,  they  would  of  course  require 
that  they  should  receive  the  whole  of  the  tolls 
within  their  district  ? — Quite  so. 

804.  But  how  would  you  regulate  the  amount 
to  be  received  from  the  water  companies?— By 
distributing  it  between  the  two  authorities  of 
which  I  have  suggested  the  constitution.  The 
entire  revenue  from  the  water  companies  arose  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the  Thames  Conserva- 
tors of  the  upper  river,  and,  as  we  consider,  that 
revenue  should  belong  to  the  upper  river. 

805.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  water  com- 
panies should  belong  to  the  upper  river?— We 
think  so ;  at  all  events  a  fair  proportion  of  it* 
That  revenue  had  its  origin,  so  far  as  the  Con- 
servators were  concerned,  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  upper  river. 


Mr.  Thom as  Aekell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  ArkelL 


Chairman, 

806.  Abe  you  a  native  of  Kempsford,  a  parish 
bounded  by  the  Thames  ?— Yes. 

807.  Does  the  Thames  run  for  five  miles  along 
that  parish  ? — Yes. 

808.  Are  you  a  Farmer? — Yes. 


you  occupy  t 


809.  What  extent  of  land  do 
I  occupy  something  between  500  and  600"  acres 
in  Wiltshire;  not  by  the  Thames,  at  present. 

810.  Does  your  land  run  alongside  the  Thames? 
—No,  not  what  I  occupy,  but  my  brother's 
does. 

811.  And  it  is  frequently  flooded,  I  suppose  ? 
— Very  much  so. 

812.  Is  the  land  injured,  or  benefited?  — 
Benefited  in  some  times  of  the  year,  and  injured 
in  others. 


Chairman — continued. 

813.  Are  you  the  owner  of  property  as  well 
near  Lechlade  ? — Yes. 

814.  Is  that  property  injured  by  the  river?— 
Yes. 

815.  In  what  respect?— -From  the  tailing  of 
the  flood,  and  from  the  navigation  principally?— 
In  the  Lechlade  district  is  the  first,  or,  upper 
pound,  about  one  mile  in  length,  for  the  navi- 

Sation  at  the  present  time.  It  is  bayed  up  more 
lan  what  it  is  higher  up  the  stream,  and  that 
causes  a  stagnation  at  Lechlade,  and  injures  the 
land  that  ought  to  be  dry,  and  the  houses  as 
well. 

816.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy,  by  their  operations,  have  been  of 
advantage  to  your  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 

property 
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Chairman— continued* 

property  at  Lechlade  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  I  have 
not  heard  that  they  have  ever  been  there. 

817.  Have  they  carried  out  any  works  there? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

818.  Have  they  injured  you  in  any  respect? — 
The  injury  is  from  their  neglect  of  the  river; 
I  have  never  heard  of  their  attending  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  calling,  what  I  may  call,  a 
council. 

819.  Do  you  mean  neglect  in  not  clearing  the 
weeds,  or  from  want  of  dredging  ? — From  a  want 
of  dredging,  and  not  allowing  the  weeds  to  be 
cut,  and  not  calling,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  a  council 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  injury  being 
done  from  the  navigation.  s 

820.  There  is  no  navigation  now  on  the  river, 
is  there,  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal? — No,  there  has* not  been  any 
since  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  was  opened; 
at  least  bo  I  have  been  informed. 

821.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  near  the 
waterside  ? — Ever  since  I  was  born.  I  have 
known  it  all  my  lifetime. 

822.  Do  you  recollect  the  river  being  naviga- 
ble above  Lechlade  ? — No,  only  for  half  a  mile 
above  Lechlade,  not  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  joins  it  about 
half  a  mile  from  Lechlade. 

823.  In  your  memory  there  ha*  been  no  change 
as  regards  the  navigation  of  the  river  upwards? — 
No. 

824.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Lechlade  Dis- 
trict Board,  are  you  not? — I  am. 

825.  Have  vou  taken  any  steps  to  do  any  work 
since  your  formation  ? — We  have  been  very 
anxious  to  commence,  but  we  met  with  a  little 
obstruction,  not  through  the  Conservancy,  exactly, 
but  we  expected  objections  through  meddling  with 
the  stream  without  the  license  of  the  Conser- 
vators. 

826.  The  anxiety  of  your  board,  I  believe,  has 
not  resulted  in  any  works  being  carried  out? — 
We  have  just  commenced  upon  the  tributary,  the 
River  Cole.  We  have  had  it  surveyed  and  have 
an  estimate  made  of  the  works  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

827.  Are  there  any  other  works  that  you  con- 
template in  your  district  ? — Yes,  there  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  river,  and  the  embanking,  if  it 
could  be  agreed  upon  between  the  various  owners ; 
that  is  what  has  been  called  a  flood-bank.  If  I 
-were  to  Btate  what  I  consider  the  best  state  in 
-which  the  river  could  be  put  it  would  be  an  em- 
banked river  with  two  embankments,  each  drawn 
a  short  distance  from  the  stream  to  take  off  the 
flood  within  its  banks  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter 
time  to  keep  it  outside  the  banks  for  the  benefit  of 
the  meadows.  I  contend  that  if  the  meadows  are 
properly  flooded  in  winter  it  makes  the  water 
purer,  and  does  great  benefit  to  the  meadows.  It 
only  wants  proper  control  to  pass  the  floods  off 
quickly  after  the  rain  ceases.  The  great  obstruc- 
tion now  is  the  foul  state  of  the  river  which  really 
often  upsets  the  great  benefit  from  the  floods.  In 
the  long  floods  in  summer  we  get  injury  which 
had  no  occasion  to  happen  if  it  was  under  the 
control  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  parties  in- 
terested in  that  way. 

828.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  any  scheme 
for  the  storage  of  the  flood-waters  for  use  in 
stmimer  ? — No,  not  for  storage, 

829.  You  object  to  the  water  becoming  stag- 
nant ? — Very  much  ;  we  want  the  water  passed 

O.H4. 


Chairman— continued.  Mn  Arke(L 

off  quickly.     We  like  the  floods  in  the  winter,         

say  from  November  till  April,  on  the  meadows,   8  J«n«i*77- 

and  to  pass  off  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  rain 

ceases,  and  then  there  is  no  injury.     That  might 

be  done  without  any  injury  to  the  navigation,  to 

the  drainage,  or  to  the  fishery,  or  either  of  their 

interests.     It  only  wants  a  properly  constructed 

scheme;  what  you   may  term  to  draw  a  line 

between  what  ought  to  be  flood  and  what  ought 

to  be  dry  land,  and  the  drainage  of  the  latter  to 

pass  down  to  a  certain  distance  below,  regardless 

of  parishes  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  then  we 

should  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter  floods 

without  the  injury. 

830.  If  you  could  get  rid  of  the  floods  from 
your  meadows  easily  after  the  rains  had  ceased, 
you  consider  that  the  meadows  are  rather  ira- 
proved  than  otherwise  by  the  floods  ? — Much  im- 
proved. I  viewed  this  first  pound  of  navigation 
in  March,  when  there  was  no  flood  in  the  river, 
but  the  Conservancy  high  water  mark  was  within  m 
a  very  few  inches  of  the  level  of  the  meadows 
adjoining,  and  consequently  the  meadows  are 
very  much  injured  through  the  sedges  and  the 
stagnant  water.  Great  injury  has  arisen  really 
from  this,  about  the  first  mile  of  the  navigation. 
There  is  no  navigation  above,  and  it  would  not 
require  so  much  work.  There  are  two  things 
that  could  remedy  this  evil,  and  that  is  either 
to  lower  the  pound  of  water  adjoining  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  or  some  inside 
drainage  or  outside,  whichever  you  might  term 
it,  to  take  the  flood  off,  irrespective  of  the  navi- 
gation. The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  comes 
m  just  half  a  mile  above  Lechlade,  and  there 
is  great  obstruction  at  St  John's  Lock  and 
Weir,  half  a  mile  below  Lechlade.  Something 
was  said  by  a  former  witness  of  the  navigation 
and  the  size  of  the  boats  along  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal.  As  long  ago  as  I  can  remember, 
it  was  whilst  the  Thames  and  Severn  navigation 
and  the  Thames  itself  were  both  in  a  good  state, 
there  used  to  be  the  Severn  trows  on  the  river. 
The  bridges  on  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal 
were  principally  constructed  for  a  wider  boat 
than  other  canals  such  as  the  North  Wilts,  and 
the  Wilts,  and  Berks,  which  are  all  constructed 
for  narrow  boats,  but  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal  was  constructed  to  take  what  are  called  the 
Severn  trows  (that  is  to  say  vessels  suitable  to 
navigate  the  Severn)  and  bring  them  through  to 
London.  That  I  believe  Mr.  Wyatt  will  recol- 
lect as  he  is  an  older  man  than  I  am.  I  can 
recollect  their  sailing  up  with  sail,  but  we  do  not 
see  them  now ;  we  have  not  seen  any  for  years. 
The  trade  is  now  carried  on  in  smaller  boats. 

831.  Are  we  to  understand  that  those  Severn 
trows  are  not  used  now  ? — No,  they  are  not 
used. 

832.  Were  they  of  larger  tonnage  than  the 
present  boats  ? — x  es,  they  were  of  larger  tonnage 
and  wider  vessels  altogether. 

833.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  now 
used  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  from 
20  to  30  tons.  I  think  the  principal  trade  from 
Lechlade  now  is  west,  that  is  from  Gloucester. 
That  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  the  coal  district.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  coal  goes  much  further  down 
the  stream.  But  most  of  the  corn  that  is  put 
abroad  at  Lechlade  goes  about  half  a  mile  up  the 
Thames  into  the  Severn  Canal,  and  then  down  to 
Gloucester.  There  is  nothing  of  a  trade  towards 
Oxford  ;  that  seems  to  be  whjrt  you  may  term  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

summit  of  the  trade.  One  passes  one  way  and  the 
other  the  other. 

834.  Is  the  traffic  between  Gloucester  and 
Oxford  on  the  increase  or  diminishing?— I  am 
not  aware  of  the  Oxford  traffic  at  all.  From 
Lechlade  to  Gloucester  1  have  understood  lately 
it  has  been  a  little  increased  from  the  high  tonnage 
demanded  by  the  Great  Western  Railway ;  they 
are  driving  the  trade  now  on  to  the  canal.  The 
East  Gloucester  Railway  goes  round  it,  and  you 
can  go  from  Lechlade  to  Gloucester  by  rail,  but 
that  being  a  circuitous  route  and  charging  a 
higher  rate,  that  is  sending  the  traffic  a  little 
more  on  the  canal  than  it  used  to  be. 

835.  Supposing  that  the  Drainage  Commission 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  were  to  undertake 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation,  would  you 
as  an  owner  of  land  object  to  being  rated,  sup- 
posing that  you  derived  an  income  from  the  tolls  ? 
— There  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  navigation  in 
our  district  that  we  should  not  trouble  about  the 
navigation.  We  only  care  about  the  drainage 
and  the  floods ;  and  the  little  injury  that  is  done 
to  the  navigation  is  of  no  moment  We  have  but 
about  a  mile  of  navigation  on  the  Thames  proper 
and  the  canal  of  course  is  under  proper  control, 
and  there  is  no  injury  from  that. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

836.  What  do  you  mean  by  injury  from  the 
navigation? — Keeping  the  pound  of  water  up 
level  with  the  land,  and  obstructing  the  floods 

5oing  off  just  as  quickly  as  they  ought  to  do. 
'here  is  a  block  at  St.  John's  Bridge  and  at 
St.  John's  Lock,  and  the  flood  lies  up  a  fortnight 
longer  than  it  ought  to  do  after  the  rain  ceases, 
just  from  that  state  of  things  which  might  be 
remedied.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  injury 
should  be  done,  if  it  was  put  under  proper  con- 
trol. The  navigation  could  be  kept  up  and  the 
drainage  made  available,  if  we  had  the  power  to 
do  it,  but  when  you  keep  a  block  of  water  up 
level  with  the  meadows,  and  there  is  not  proper 
space  to  pass  the  flood  off,  it  injures  the  land  and 
it  stays  up  much  longer  than  it  ought  to  do. 

Chairman. 

837.  I  gather  that  you  would  not  be  so  desirous 
of  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  floods  as  of 
getting  rid  of  them  after  the  rainy  weather 
ceases  ? — Yes,  and  controlling  those  floods  in  the 
summer,  that  is  to  say,  either  to  pass  them  over 
the  meadows,  or,  in  the  summer  time,  confine 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Then  as  to  the 
benefit  in  the  winter  and  the  injury  in  the 
summer,  it  is  a  great  hardship  if  you  lose  your 
crop  after  you  have  grown  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  hay  swept  away  by  the  floods  in  the 
summer  in  certain  seasons.  My  father  embanked 
the  Kempsford  meadows  himself,  and  kept  the 
water  out  when  other  people's  hay  was  being 
swept  away,  and  that  caused  a  little  jealousy, 
and  some  one  in  the  night  came  and  cut  the  bank 
and  let  the  water  into  our  meadows  as  well  as 
into  our  neighbours',  not  to  benefit  themselves, 
but  that  we  should  all  share  and  share  alike,  I 
suppose.  He  embanked  it  at  his  own  expense 
for,  I  should  think,  two  or  three  miles,  or  two 
miles  at  least 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

838.  Then  you  like  to  have  the  water  for  a 
certain  time  in  winter,  but  not  for  too  long  ? — 


Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone—  continued. 

Yes,  flood  water.  We  do  not  want  stagnant 
water ;  we  want  to  pass  it  off  after  the  flood  has 
done  the  benefit.  It  is  the  natural  flow  of  the 
water  that  does  the  good.  If  you  get  stagnant 
water,  it  starves  the  land. 

83  U.  What  sort  of  time  is  required  for  this 
benefit  to  accrue  ? — As  long  as  the  flood  lasts, 
that  is,  perhaps,  two  or  three  days,  or  a  week  if 
the  rain  continued,  it  would  not  hurt  so  that  it  is 
moving ;  it  is  the  stagnant  water  that  hurts  us. 
Certain  places,  like  Colonel  Harcourt's,  where 
they  get  the  back  water  on  some  low  land,  are 
starved,  whilst  other  land  is  benefited. 

Chairman. 

840.  Would  you  prefer  to  lower  the  bed  of  the 
river,  or  to  raise  an  embankment  at  some  little 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  con- 
trol the  floods? — I  should  oppose  lowering  the 
bed  of  the  river  too  much  where  there  is  no 
navigation,  because  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
get  the  floods  over  in  the  winter,  and  by  raising 
a  moderate  embankment  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  margin  of  the  river,  you  keep  the  summer 
floods  under  control ;  you  want  to  control  the 
floods,  that  is  to  say,  pass  them  along  the  river 
in  the  summer,  and  pass  them  over  the  meadows 
for  the  benefit  of  the  land  and  the  benefit  of  the 
water,  and  then  you  want  the  power  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  winter  floods  and  what  ought  to 
be  dry  land ;  you  want  to  take  the  drainage  of  the 
latter  down  to  the  lower  level ;  that  might  be  done, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  navigation  through  the  floods,  or  to 
the  drainage,  if  it  was  under  proper  control,  and 
I  think  that  control  would  be  best  seen  to  by  the 
district  boards  on  the  upper  Thames. 

Mr.  Hall 

841.  Are  many  of  your  meadows  laid  out  in 
water  meadows? — My  own  meadows  are,  but 
they  are  on  the  Coin ;  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  what  is  called  flooded  meadows  and  water 
meadows ;  you  can  control  the  water  over  water 
meadows,  you  get  a  quantity,  but  you  do  not  get 
quality.  On  flooded  meadows  you  do  not  get  so 
much  quantity,  but  you  get  a  better  quality. 

842.  How  do  you  propose  to  control  the  flood 
by  their  embankment  over  meadows  which  are 
not  water  meadows  ? — My  father's  farm  was  pro- 
bably from  two  to  three  miles  long  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  he  commenced  and  embanked 
it  up  at  the  top.  He  made  an  embankment  pro- 
bably half  the  width  of  this  room,  from  the  margin 
of  the  river,  not  a  very  high  bank,  and  continued 
it  downwards.  There  were  some  places  in  the 
bank  of  the  river  where  it  was  thrown  down  in 
the  winter  to  let  the  flood  in,  but  as  soon  as  the 
spring  commenced  those  places  were  filled  up, 
and  they  kept  the  water  in  the  stream,  and  let  it 
out  over  the  meadows  in  the  winter. 

843.  You  mean  a  sort  of  rough  sluices  ? — Yes ; 
sluices  at  different  places.  He  brought  the 
water  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  meadows  in  the 
winter,  and  kept  it  out  from  the  hay  in  the 
summer.  That  could  be  done  very  easily,  and  it 
is  essential  to  be  done,  and  I  should  think  that  no 
landowner  would  object  to  the  expense  of  its 
being  executed. 

Chairman. 

844.  You  think  that  the  landowners  would 
not  object  to  those  works  being  carried   out, 
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Chairman — continued. 

namely,  an  embankment  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  the  weeds  cleared  out,  and  openings  made 
in  the  embankment  where  needful  to  control  the 
floods,  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to  be  rated 
for  those  objects  ? — I  think  so  if  it  was  not  under 
arbitrary  power ;  but  I  think  it  ought  to  have 
their  consent,  and  that  they  themselves  to  see 
the  plan  before  they  would  be  rated,  because  it  is 
quite  possible  to  go  to  a  great  expense,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  injury  instead  of  benefit ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  merely  want  to  pass  the  floods  off, 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  it  would  be  a  great 
expense,  and  you  would  not  get  any  benefit ;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  a  great  loss. 

845.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
Drainage  Commissioners  as  the  authority  ? — Yes, 
with  the  Commissioners  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  Hall. 

846.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Commissioners 
at  Oxford  ?. — The  Commissioners  have  a  vetoing 
power  over  the  district  boards,  or  they  ought  to 
have.  From  Cricklade  to  Wittenham  there  are 
five  or  six  districts,  and  we  are  No.  2.  Cricklade 
is  the  first,  Lechlade  is  the  second,  and  then 
comes  Bampton,  I  think,  and  so  on. 

Chairman. 

847.  There  are  no  very  extensive  works  need- 
ful in  your  district  No.  2? — No,  not  at  all. 
There  is  a  little  extra  work  on  this  first  bit  of 
the  navigation.  We  want  to  cet  to  take  it  down 
below  first  or  second  lock,  that  is  to  say,  the 
St.  John's  or  Buscot  Lock,  which  we  may  term 
the  inside  drainage,  and  to  pass  the  flood  off 
quick,  as  there  is  quite  a  block  at  St.  John's 
Bridge,  which  is  the  lower  end  of  our  district 

848.  I  believe  your  opinion  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Thames  Conservancy  should  have 
any  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  upper  river? 
— That  is  my  opinion. 

849.  You  think  that  you  would  manage  your 


Chairman — continued. 

own  affairs  better  in  your  own  way? — Yes,  much 
better. 

850.  Without  any  interference  ? — Yes,  without 
any  interference,  because  we  have  had  no  help 
from  them. 

851.  Supposing  you  were  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct body  from  tne  Thames  Conservancy,  should 
any  conflict  arise  as  regards  the  needful  works  to 
be  carried  out  for  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
should  you,  as  one  of  those  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners, object  to  some  public  authority  being 
appealed  to  whose  decision  should  be  decisive  in 
the  matter?— I  have  not  the  least  objection  to 
that. 

852.  Do  you  think  that  you  represent  your 
brother  Commissioners  in  that  opinion? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

853.  Would  you  have  the  control  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  under  one  body,  or  would  you 
be  disposed  to  divide  it  ? — My  opinion  is  rather 
in  favour  of  two  bodies. 

854.  Where  would  you  make  the  division  ? — 
At  the  present  division,  that  is,  from  Staines  to 
Wittenham,  and  from  Wittenham  up  to  Crick- 
lade, because  I  think  if  we  get  too  large  a  dis- 
trict we  should  have  the  same  objection  as  there 
is  to  the  present  Conservancy  Board ;  they 
would  be  so  far  off  that  the  meetings  would  not 
be  so  convenient.  People  would  go  a  few  miles 
where  they  would  not  go  a  greater  distance; 
that  is  my  impression.  It  appears  to  me  that 
our  district,  from  Cricklade  to  Wittenham,  is 
quite  large  enough  for  our  management 

855.  What  is  your  opinion  supposing  that 
there  was  one  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  river 
with  two  subordinate  authorities,  one  from 
Staines  or  Teddington  Lock  up  to  Long  Witten- 
ham, and  another  from  Long  Wittenham  up- 
wards, who  should  be  subordinate  to  one  general 
authority,  and  the  whole  working  together? — 
That  would  be  as  bad  as  the  Conservancy ;  it 
would  be  just  the  same  thing. 

856.  As  bad  or  worse,  perhaps? — It  would 
be  just  the  Bame  thing. 


Mr.  Arkell. 
8 June  1877. 
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Monday,  Wth  June  \%77* 


HEMBEBB  PRE8ENT 


Colonel  Carington. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cartwright. 

Mr.  Coope. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hall. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Charles  Praed. 
Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Walter. 


OCTAVIUS  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Bryan  Wood,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Wood. 

11  June 
1877. 


Chairman. 

857.  You  are  by  profession  a  Land  Surveyor  at 
Chippenham  ? — Yes. 

858.  And  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
land  enclosures  and  in  drainage  works  ? — Yes. 

859.  For  some  years  ? — Yes. 

860.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  land  ad- 
joining the  Thames  ? — I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  Number  3  District. 

861.  Number  3  District  is  under  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

862.  Just  describe  where  Number  3  is? — 
Number  3  is  from  Lechlade  to  Newbridge. 

863.  How  many  miles  of  river  does  that 
embrace  ? — I  could  not  say  off-hand ;  I  should 
think  something  under  20. 

864.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
management  of  the  river  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy ? — Yes. 

865.  And  are  you  employed  bv  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  in  managing  Number  3  District  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  employed ;  I  represent  the  land- 
owners on  Number  3  District,  adjoining  the 
Thames. 

866.  And,  therefore,  I  suppose  you  have  also 
become  acquainted  with  the.  operations  of  the 
Drainage  Commissioners? — Yes,  I  was  one  of 
the  Thames  Valley  Commissioners  under  the 
Act. 

867.  But  you  are  no  longer  one  ? — No,  I  am 
no  longer  one. 

Sir  'Trevor  Lawrence. 

868.  Under  the  Act  of  1871  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

869.  Are  you  aware  of  any  works  which  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  have  carried  out  for  the 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  world  with 
which  you  are  best  acquainted? — No,  they  have 
done  no  works  yet  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

870.  How  long  were  you  a  member  ? — I  was 
a  member  until  the  Commission  ceased;  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act  until  the  Commission 
ceased. 


Sir  Trevor  Laurence — continued. 

871.  Which  was  how  long  ago? — About  one 
year. 

872.  And  was  anything  done  in  your  part  of 
the  river  during  that  time  ? — No,  nothing  was 
done  except  that  a  survey  was  made ;  we  had  no 
power  under  the  first  Act  to  do  works. 

Chairman* 

873.  Being  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  also  of  the 
Drainage  Commissioners,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  present  relative  positions  of  these  two 
bodies  should  continue,  or  have  you  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  on  that  head,  by  which  landowner* 
and  others  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
part  you  have  referred  to  would  be  benefited?— 
I  should  say  that  the  control  of  the  Thames 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners. 

874.  And  the  Drainage  Commissioners?— 
Yes. 

875.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
management  of  the  river,  including  not  only  the 
drainage,  but  the  navigation,  and  the  exclusion 
of  pollution,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  ? — As 
far  as  their  jurisdiction  extends  along  the  river. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

876.  To  where  ? —  That  would  be  to  Long 
Wittenham. 

877.  From  Long  Wittenham  upwards?  — 
From  Long  Wittenham  as  far  as  their  juris- 
diction extends. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

878.  From  Lechlade? — Higher  than  that; 
as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners  extends. 

879.  lou  propose  that  they  should  have  the 
exclusive  authority  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Walter. 

880.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
Long  Wittenham  is  the  proper  place  for  limit- 
ing tneir  jurisdiction  to,  or  would  you  extend  it 
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Mr,  Waiter— continued. 

below  that  ? — The  reason  I  have  for  that  is,  that 
their  jurisdiction  extends  over  land  adjoining  the 
Thames  to  that  point,  and  over  the  drainage 
works. 

881.  Is  there  any  reason,  in  your  opinion,  that 
Long  Wittenham  should  be  chosen  as  the  pfauce 
to  which  their  Jurisdiction  should  extend  ?—  It  is 
a  convenient  division ;  but  it  would  be  perhaps 
equally  convenient  if  it  was  two  miles  farther  up 
or  down. 

882.  But  for  what  purpose  is  it  a  convenient 
division? — Are  not  the  interests  of  the  land- 
owners and  others,  below  Long  Wittenham, 
down  to  as  far  as  Teddington,  equally  as  impor- 
tant to  be  attended  to  as  those  above  ? — I  dare- 
say they  are ;  but  I  mean  it  would  be  convenient 
because  it  would  not  be  a  cumbrous  board.  The 
persons  in  the  district  would  be  on  the  spot,  and 
would  be  better  able  to  attend  to  their  business 
than  in  a  larger  board,  I  think. 

883.  Might  not  the  board  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  greater  amount  of  jurisdiction  being 
entrusted  to  them  ? — It  might  be,  but  I  doubt  if 
they  would  attend  to  it  as  well. 

884.  You  think  they  are  a  body  that  are  only 
competent  to  manage  the  river  as  far  as  Long 
Whittenham  ? — I  would  hardly  say  such  a  thing 
as  that,  but  it  would  be  more  convenient  than  it 
would  be  to  extend  them  the  whole  distance. 

885.  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  interests 
of  the  landowners  and  others  below  Long 
Whittenham  ? — I  should  form  them  into  another 
board. 

886.  You  see  no  reason  against  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  boards  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  another  board. 

Chairman. 

887.  Upon  that  point  one  witness  has  stated 
his  ooinion,  that  with  one  general  body  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Thames,  with  two 
subsidiary  bodies,  one  from  Teddington  Lock  up 
to  Long  Whittenham,  and  the  other  from  Long 
Whittenham  upwards,  the  nlan  might  probably 
be  found  to  work  well.  What  is  your  opinion 
upon  that  ? — It  would  want  a  controlling  body. 

888.  With  a  controlling  body,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes.  Two  boards  with  a  controlling  body,  I 
should  think,  would  work  well. 

^  889.  You  understand ;  a  body  for  instance 
similar  to  the  Thames  Conservancy,  perhaps 
differently  constituted,  being  the  main  body  with 
two  subservient  bodies  attending  to  the  drainage, 
and  the  whole  controlled  by  some  Government 
department  ?— I  Ihink  the  bodies  who  have  the 
control  of  the  Thames  should  be  the  bodies  who 
act  for  the  landowners,  especially  in  the  upper 

S art ;  I  do  not  know  the  lower  part  so  well,  but 
should  say  it  would  apply  equally  to  the  lower 
part  It  appears  to  me  that  there  should  not  be 
two  bodies,  one  body  having  the  command  of  the 
Thames,  and  another  having  the  control  over  the 
land ;  they  would  be  antagonistic  upon  some 
points  ;  but  it  should  be  a  body  that  would  have 
the  whole  interests  under  their  control. 

890.  You  understand  the  three  things  which 
the  Committee  have  in  view ;  the  navigation, 
exclusion  of  pollution,  and  the  drainage  of  the 
land?— Yes. 

891.  With,  of  course,  the  prevention  of  floods, 
which  is  the  main  object  ? — 1  es ;  I  quite  under- 
stand that. 
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892.  Then  having  these  objects  in  view,  what  %%  june 
is  your  opinion  of  the  suggestion  which  has  been  1877. 
made,  of  one  public  body,  with  two  subsidiary 
bodies,  the  whole  under  the  control  of  some 
Government  department,  in  case  of  conflict  of 
opinion  ? — I  should  still  say  the  same  as  I  have 
before,  that  it  would  be  better  thai  the  two 
bodies  should  have  no  other  control  but  the 
Government  control ;  they  should  have  no  inter- 
mediate control. 

693.  They  should  be  independent  of  any  other 
body  save  the  Government  department?— Yes,  I 
think  so,  and  I  think  that  these  objects  could  be 
carried  out  with  equal  advantages  to  each  other. 
The  works  that  would  be  required  to  control  the 
flood  and  irrigate  the  lands,  would  also  be  avail- 
able for  keeping  up  the  navigation  and  cleansing 
the  river;  I  think  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
prevention  of  floods  totally  would  be  injurious 
to  the  lands,  but  the  control  of  the  waters,  which 
would  prevent  floods  when  they  were  not  re- 
quired, would  be  beneficial. 

894.  You  think  that  the  flood  waters  might  be 
stored  in  the  winter  or  in  flood  time,  and  be 
made  available  for  water  supply  in  the  summer 
months  ? — They  might,  but  1  have  not  considered 
that  question ;  what  I  mean  is  the  irrigation  of 
the  land. 

895.  The  floods  you  state  improve  the  land  if 
they  are  under  certain  control  ? — Yes. 

896.  But  in  times  of  floods  you  cannot  keep 
the  manure  from  being  washed  into  the  river? — 
Yes ;  the  floods  themselves  are  equal  to  the  best 
manure  for  the  grass  land. 

g97.  The  grass  land  is  benefited,  but  perhaps 
at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  the  river  ? — No, 
it  improves  the  purity  of  the  river. 

898.  How  ? — The  passing  the  water  over  the 
grass  land  is  like  a  filter.  It  improves  the  purity 
of  the  river,  so  that  irrigation  can  be  carried  out 
with  great  advantage  to  the  purity  of  the  river. 
I  have  done  it  for  the  last  20  years,  upon  some- 
thing like  400  acres,  keeping  the  floods  out  when 
we  did  not  require  them,  and  letting  them  in 
when  they  were  required,  by  which  the  land  is 
greatly  improved,  and  the  water  runs  off  quite 
clear. 

899.  Then  your  experience  does  not  lead  you 
to  think  that  in  times  of  flood  the  waters  of  the 
river  become  excessively  turbid?— Yes,  they  do 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  they  are  very 
thick  then;  but  passing  them  over  the  land 
makes  them  clear  again. 

900.  The  floods  always  pass  over  the  land 
when  there  are  floods  ? —  Yes. 

901.  But  the  effect  of  there  being  floods  is, 
that  you  invariably  find  that  the  water  of  the 
river  during  floods  is  excessively  turbid? — In 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 

902.  In  the  early  part  of  the  flood  ?— Yes. 

903.  But  as  the  flood  subsides  you  find  it  gets 
clearer  ?-^-I  mean  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ; 
the  autumn  floods  are  more  turbid  than  they  are 
in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  sometimes  they  come 
down  nearly  clear  in  that  district. 

904.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  works  which 
the  Conservancy  have  carried  out  have  been  bene- 
ficial, or  injurious  to  the  landowners,  in  the  dis- 
trict that  you  are  connected  with? — They  have 
been  injurious  to  the  land  which  I  am  connected 
with. 

905.  In  what  way  ? — They  have  prevented  our 
having  the  control  of  the  water,  and  they  have 
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prevented  the  irrigation  on  the  land  on  the  side 
of  the  river  which  was  embanked,  at  times  when 
it  required  irrigation.  In  fact  I  remonstrated 
with  the  secretary  at  the  time  he  took  away  the 
Tadpole  Weir  and  another  weir. 

906.  And  what  was  the  reply  you  received  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  received  any  reply, 
but  I  have  since  written  to  Captain  Burstall ;  1 
got  no  redress  at  any  rate. 

907.  You  got  no  redress,  and  you  are  doubtful 
whether  you  get  any  reply  ? — At  first  I  did  not 
get  any  reply. 

908.  The  removal  of  those  weirs  has  lowered 
the  flow  of  the  river  in  the  summer? — In  the 
summer. 

909.  Thereby  preventing  your  meadowB  from 
being  irrigated  as  it  was  intended  they  should  be  ? 
— And  in  the  spring,  in  fact,  we  cannot  irrigate 
the  land  well,  without  a  flood  or  a  weir  being  in, 
and  the  works  were  done  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense to  enable  us  to  irrigate. 

910.  By  lowering  the  bed  of  the  river,  do  you 
consider  that  the  weeds  have  increased  or 
diminished  ? — The  weeds  have  increased.  In  the 
dry  summers  the  mud  is  hardened,  and  the  weeds 
have  increased,  and  it  is  not  so  good  a  river  as  it 
was. 

911.  And  you  can  trace  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
landowners,  from  the  action  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy in  your  district? — There  is  no  doubt  we 
lost  two  crops  of  grass. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

912.  That  was  not  owing  to  the  water  in  the 
river  being  particularly  low,  in  certain  years  ? — 
No,  it  was  owing  to  not  having  the  power  to  irri- 

fate  the  meadows;  to  stop  the  water  back  by 
adpole  Weir.  The  works  were  done  in  the 
expectation  that  Tadpole  Weir  would  always  re- 
main as  it  was. 

Chairman. 

913.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  the 
Thames  Conservancy  use  due  diligence  in  getting 
rid  of  these  weeds  when  they  grow  ? — The  river 
has  been  very  full  of  weeds,  and  I  am  informed 
that  they  do  not  cut  them,  or  allow  any  one  to  cut 
them  ;  that  is  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 

914.  Then,  if  the  water  were  penned  above  the 
high-water  marks  which  are  fixed,  I  believe,  on 
all  weirs,  could  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land 
avail  themselves  of  that  extra  height  of  water,  by 
removing  the  boards,  and  letting  the  water  on  to 
their  land  ? — They  could  formerly,  but  now  the 
high- water  marks  are  removed. 

915.  Who  removed  the  high- water  marks  ? — 
It  was  done  by  order  of  the  Conservators. 

916.  Is  there  any  case  where  the  water  has 
been  over-penned? — Yes,  at  Bushy  Weir  the 
water  was  over-penned,  and  I  wrote  to  Captain 
Burstall  on  the  subject. 

917.  What  was  his  reply  to  that  ?— He  replied 
that  he  would  attend  to  it. 

918.  What  has  been  the  action  of  the  Board 
in  consequence  ?  —  I  do  not  know ;  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  high-water 
mark  there  now.  Formerly,  if  the  water  were 
penned  above  high-water  mark,  we  could  go  to 
the  magistrates  and  get  the  tenant  of  the  weir 
fined. 

919.  Suppose  there  was  either  one  body  with 
two  subservient  bodies,  or  suppose  there  were 
two  or  three  bodies,  independent  of  each  other, 


Chairman — continued, 
in  the  case  of  conflict  of  authority,  who,  do  you 
think,  would  be  the  proper  controlling  authority? 
—  I   should   say   the   Inclosure  Commisdioners 
would  be. 

920.  In  preference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Local  Government  Board? — I  think  they 
would,  because  they  have  to  deal  with  questions 
of  land  entirely,  and  they  are  best  qualified,  1 
should  think,  to  do  so. 

921.  Do  you  consider  the  present  district, 
managed  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  large 
enough  ? — I  think  so. 

922.  Or  too  large  ?— No,  I  think  it  can  be 
worked  very  well  as  it  is. 

923.  Divided  into  districts? — Divided  into 
districts. 

924.  I  thought  you  said  you  would  have  an- 
other Board  at  the  end  of  your  jurisdiction,  from 
Long  Whittenham  down  to  Teddington  Lock? 
— I  should  say  that  would  be  the  best  manage- 
ment 

925.  And,  according  to  vour  views,  would 
those  two  bodies  undertake  all  these  objects  you 
have  in  view  ? — I  should  say  so. 

926.  Doing  away  with  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy ;  you  would  abolish  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy ? — All  over  that  portion. 

927.  All  above  Teddington  Lock? — Yes. 

928.  And  then  you  would*  have  two  bodies, 
one  from  Teddington  Lock  to  Long  Whitten- 
ham, and  the  other  from  Long  Whittenham 
upwards ;  those  two  bodies  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

929.  Have  you  every  reason  to  think  that, 
with  such  arrangements,  all  the  objections  we 
have  in  view  could  be  carried  out? — I  should 
say  so,  better  than  by  any  other  arrangement,  be- 
cause the  interest  of  the  landowners  would  be 
identical  with  purifying  the  water  and  the  navi- 
gation. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

930.  What  was  the  object  of  the  removal  of 
this  weir  which  you  speak  to  ? — I  do  not  know 
except  to  allow  the  flood  water  to  get  away  more 
freely. 

931.  Has  any  other  weir  been  removed?— 
Yes. 

932.  If  they  were  all  replaced,  would  there 
not  be  a  danger  that  the  floods  would  be  in- 
creased again? — I  think,  if  they  were  put  up 
properly,  and  the  sills  made  deeper  and  wider, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  river.  If  they  were 
all  removed,  it  would  have  very  little  practical 
effect  on  the  floods  when  they  occur.  It  is  not 
sufficient  space  gained  to  have  much  practical 
effect  on  a  large  flood.  I  believe  the  only  way 
of  effectually  controlling  floods  is  by  embank- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  river.  I  have  known 
that  effectual,  and  it  is  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Walter. 

933.  How  many  years  have  you  been  an 
occupier  of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  river  ?— 
I  have  managed  land  for  about  24  years. 

934.  And  have  you  found,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  action  of  the  Conservancy  Board  has  been 
injurious  to  the  property  ? — So  far  as  I  know. 

935.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  know- 
ledge, in  what  respect  it  has  benefited  or  injured 
the  navigation? — The  navigation, perhaps, might 
be  rather  improved  by  their  putting  in  a  lock 
at  Bushy,  but  I  think  the  navigation  is  injured 
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by  taking  away  the  weirs,  because  the  boats  do 
not  get  the  same  flush  of  water  to  carry  them 
up  and  down  as  .they  did  when  the  weirs  existed. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

936.  You  say  it  has  been  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  landowners ;  does  the  land  let  for 
less? — No.     - 

937.  It  lets  for  more,  perhaps  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  made  any  difference,  but  if  we  could 
have  continued  improving  the  meadows  by 
irrigation,  the  land  would  have  let  for  more  ;  the 
irrigation  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the 
land  considerably  if  it  could  have  been  carried 
out,  that  is  if  the  occupiers  had  the  power  to 
irrigate. 

938.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  landowners,  on  the  one  side, 
with  respect  to  irrigation  and  such  like  matters, 
and  the  general  river  pollution  having  regard  to 
the  damage  by  the  floods  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

939.  The  same  measure  which  would  benefit 
one  would  benefit  the  other,  you  think?— It 
would  certainly,  because  the  control  of  the 
floods  would  enable  the  landowners  to  put  as 
much  water  as  would  do  good,  and  not  do  harm, 
over  the  land,  and  would  entirely  prevent  the 
floods  when  they  were  not  required  in  summer 
times  when  they  do  most  damage,  and  the  extra 
height  and  velocity  of  the  water  when  confined 
by  embankments  would  tend  to  scour  out  the 
river,  and  to  keep  up  the  weirs,  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  navigation. 

940.  Is  the  water  of  the  Thames  so  thick  that 
after  it  has  gone  over  the  meadows  the  cattle  will 
not  eat  the  grass,  for  a  time? — It  generally 
happens  to  be  thick  when  there  is  not  much  grass 
on  the  land ;  but,  if  we  had  summer  floods,  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  feeding  of  the  cattle. 
If  it  happened  this  time  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  loss  indeed.  I  could  give  an  instance. 
When  I  embanked  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  other  side  whs  not  embanked ;  we  made  hay 
on  the  one  side  which  was  embanked,  when  the 
other  side  was  under  water,  and  that  hay  sold  for 
4  /.  10  «.  a  ton  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hay  on  the 
other  side  at  about  25  s. 

941.  Did  you  ever  have  the  hay  carried  away 
by  the  summer  floods  ? — Yes  ;  before  the  em- 
bankment it  used  to  sweep  over  the  meadows. 

942.  And  now  it  is  kept  out  by  the  embank- 
ment you  have  put  up  since  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  that  part  ? — Yes  ;  a  year  before  the 
embankment  was  put  up  some  parts  of  the 
meadows  were  under  water  for  nine  months,  and  in 
May  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  grass  for  100 
acres  together.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  blade 
of  grass,  owing  to  the  floods.  I  was  down  there 
this  May,  and  the  crop  was  looking  very  flourish- 
ing. 

943.  Have  there  not  been  very  severe  floods 
*his  year  ? — Yes,  very  severe  floods. 

944.  That  is  the  result  of  the  embankment  ? — 
It  is  the  embankment  which  controlled  the  floods 
in  that  part,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  too. 

Mr.  Praed* 

945.  Where  is  this  embankment  which  you 
speak  of  ? — The  embankment  on  one  side  is  a 
little  below  the  road  which  crosses  the  Kadcot 
Bridge-road,  and  extends  nearly  to  Ducksford,  in 
fact 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

946.  Who  made  these  embankments  ? — I  made 
them. 

947.  Was  that  paid  for  by  your  employers? — 
It  was  done  under  the  IncloMire  Commissioners. 
It  was  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  inclosurc. 

Colonel  Carinffton. 

948.  You  say  the  floods  do  the  land  good  ? — 
Yes. 

949.  And  if  the  floods  were  prevented,  would 
the  value  of  grass  land  decrease  ? — Yes,  grass 
land  would,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Praed. 

950.  What  was  about  the  cost  per  mile  of  that 
embankment  which  you  speak  of? — At  that  time 
it  cost  about  60  /.  or  70  /.  a  mile. 

Mr.  CartwrighU 

951.  For  how  many  miles? — Six  miles  on  one 
side,  and  two  miles  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hall 

952.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ?— The  soil 
was  clay  in  some'  parts,  and  in  some  it  was  more 
peaty. 

953.  Have  you  ever  known,  in  your  experience, 
the  flood  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  embank- 
ment, before  the  river  had  left  her  bed  com- 
pletely ;  in  the  adjoining  meadows,  for  example, 
have  you  ever  known  the  flood  out  while  the 
river  was  still  in  her  bed? — I  understood  this 
question  referred  to  the  river  before  the  embank- 
ments were  made.  The  answer  should  be,  "  I 
have  known  the  flood  out  in  the  adjoining 
meadows  before  the  river  overflowed  its  natural 
banks,  the  adjoining  meadows  being  lower  than 
the  river  bank." 

Mr.   Richardson- Gardner. 

954.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  land 
was  improved  by  the  floods  of  the  Thames,  and 
yet  that  you  would  bank  them  out  ? — Yes,  to  get 
a  control  over  them.  The  lands  are  improved  if 
the  water  is  put  over  them  when  it  is  wanted, 
but  are  injured  if  it  comes  there  when  it  is  not 
wanted. 

955.  Then,  with  your  embankments,  you  can 
flood  it,  or  not  ? — Yes. 

956.  You  say  you  embanked  on  one  side ; 
what  is  the  opposite  side  ;  is  it  land,  or  a  town  ? 
— Land. 

957.  Then  do  you  not  send  the  floods  over 
there  by  your  embankment  ?  —  If  it  were  not 
embanked,  both  sides,  it  would  tend  to  throw 
them  over  to  the  other. 

958.  Do  I  understand  that  the  landowners  do 
not  object  to  these  floods ;  that  is,  they  do  not 
believe  that  they  injure  them  at  all? — They  in- 
jure them  if  not  controlled ;  the  uncontrolled 
floods  injure  them.  If  a  flood  were  to  happen 
now,  in  the  mowing  grass,  of  course  it  would  all 
go ;  I  was  just  now  illustrating  that  by  saying 
that  on  one  side  where  the  river  was  embanked, 
we  made  hay,  while  the  other  was  under  water, 
and  the  tenant  sold  that  hay  at  4  /.  10  s.  a  ton, 
but  on  the  other  side  the  hay  which  was  left 
sold  for  1 1  5  s. 

959.  Then  the  floods,  if  under  management 
and  control,  are  not  disadvantageous  to  the  land  ? 
They  are  the  finest  things  which  we  can  have. 

h3  960.  How 
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Colonel  Cariugtou. 

960.  How  long  then  is  the  best  period  that 
they  should  be  on  the  land  ?— They  want  to  be 
on  the  lands  when  they  can  pass  over  them 
rapidly  ;  we  want  a  good  head  01  water,  to  pass 
the  floods  over  rapidly,  about  three  or  four  days 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  Richardson-  Gardner. 

961.  You  have  not  spoken  about  the  rivers  in 
towns  at  all  ? — No. 

962.  You  do  not  wish  to  give  any  evidence 
upon  that  subject ;  it  is  simply  with  regard  to 
the  land  that  you  speak  ? — With  regard  to  the 
land. 

Mr.  H 'alter. 

963.  Do  you  require  any  powers  to  embank, 
or  is  it  perfectly  optional  ?— The  powers  under 
which  we  embanked  were  under  the  Inclosure 
Acts ;  we  had  full  powers  under  the  Inclosure 
Acts,  and  we  not  only  embanked,  but  stopped 
some  streams  which  ran  from  the  Thames,  and 
banked  them  out  as  well. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence* 

964.  And  you  paid  for  it  by  rate  ? — By  rate. 

965.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  your  neighbour- 
hood against  carrying  on  works  by  means  of 
rates ;  would  there  be  any  opposition  to  rating  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  am  almost  sure  they  would  not 
oppose  it,  as  long  as  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
works  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  Hall 

966.  What  sort  of  rate  per  acre  would  you 
require  for  the  purposes  of  this  embankment  ? — 
The  rate  for  the  embankment  itself  would  be  a 
very  small  rate  because,  even  considering  that 
the  price  of  labour  has  very  much  risen  since  the 
time  I  did  it,  it  would  be  more  costly  perhaps, 
but  even  doubling  it,  it  would  come  to  very  little 
per  acre. 

967.  You  say  the  cost  is  60  7.  per  mile  ? — £.  60 
or  70/.  per  mile;  and  now,  supposing  it  were 
to  be  120 1  per  mile,  it  would  not  be  so  very 
much. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

968.  How  long  is  it  since  your  embankment 
was  made? — The  first  embankment  was  made 
about  25  years  ago. 

969.  Who  put  up  these  weirs  which  you  speak 
of  as  having  been  removed?— They  had  been 
put  up  from  time  immemorial,  I  should  say. 

970.  I  think  you  said  that  money  had  been 
expended  upon  some  of  thepi  by  the  landowners  ? 
— By  the  Conservators  lately,  but  the  owners  of 
the  weirs  used  to  keep  them  up  before  the  Con- 
servators had  the  control. 

97 1.  When  did  the  Conservators  remove  them? 
— I  think  it  must  be  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
speaking  from  recollection. 

972.  Did  they  give  no  notice  before  removing 
them  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  not  with  regard 
to  the  one  I  spoke  of.  They  gave  notices  where 
it  was  a  question  of  compensation,  I  believe. 

973.  The  one  that  you  spoke  of  was  the  Tad- 
pole Weir  ? — Yes. 

974.  No  compensation  was  given  there  ? — No 
compensation. 

975.  And  no  notice  was  given  to  the  parties 
interested  ?— I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  there  was  no  notice  given,  because  I  did 


Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

not  represent  the  owner,  but  the  agent  of  the 
opposite  landowner  was  equally  anxious  with  me 
not  to  have  the  weir  removed. 

976.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  re- 
moval of  that  weir  did  injury  to  the  parties  who 
were  owners  of  the  adjoining  land? — Yes;  we 
should  be  glad  to  pay  to  have  it  put  up  again. 

977.  Do  you  mean  your  employer,  or  the  estate 
that  you  represent  ? — The  estate  that  I  repre- 
sent, and  the  estate  opposite. 

978.  Do  you  consider  that  the  estate  his 
suffered  by  the  removal  of  that  weir? — Yes. 

979.  I  think  you -said  that  injury  had  been 
done  to  the  land  by  the  floods,  and  that  yon  had 
lost  crops  ? — By  want  of  the  water. 

980.  That  is  a  solitary  instance,  is  it  ?— That 
would  occur  in  dry  seasons. 

961.  Do  you  give  any  estimate  of  any  money 
loss  which  has  occurred  on  the  properties  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  in  consequence  of  the 
floods  ? — We  estimated  that  we  lost  a  crop  of  hay 
over  400  acres,  which,  put  at  only  1  /.  an  acre,  or 
2  /.  a  ton,  would  be  800  /.  I  wrote  to  Captain 
Burstall  at  the  time,  and  the  tenant  and  myself 
estimated  that  we  had  lost  more  than  1,000/.  in 
value  of  the  crop ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  we  had 
had  the  control  of  the  water,  the  crops  would 
have  been  worth  over  1,000/.  more  than  they 
were. 

982.  When  was  that  ?—  That  was,  I  think,  in 
1870 ;  it  was  a  very  dry  summer. 

983.  What  was  the  reply  which  you  received ! 
— The  reply  was,  that  no  compensation  would  be 
granted  ;  I  forget  the  exact  reply. 

984.  Did  you  send  in  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation ? —  I  wrote,  claiming  compensation,  and 
stating  a  sum,  but  I  have  not  the  correspondence 
with  me. 

Mr.  Waiter. 

985.  In  a  very  drv  season  is  there  always 
water  enough  to  provide  irrigation  for  you,  sup- 
posing the  Conservators  would  let  it  alone  ?— 
Yes,  we  should  have  plenty  of  water  at  the  time 
we  wanted  it,  but  it  would  have  been  earlier 
than  this  time. 

986.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  that  you 
wanted  it? — It  would  be  wanted  in  May,  and 
March,  and  April  in  a  very  dry  season. 

987.  March,  April,  and  May  1870?— Yes. 

988.  Was  there  enough  rain  in  those  months 
to  furnish  sufficient  water  ? — No,  it  was  very  dry 
indeed,  we  had  no  crop. 

989.  But  in  those  months  was  there  sufficient 
rain  to  have  furnished  a  supply  of  water  ? — There 
would  have  been  sufficient  water  in  the  river  at 
that  time,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  rain  for  the 
land. 

990.  Supposing  there  was  not  sufficient  rain, 
could  the  water  have  been  spared  for  irrigation 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

991.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Yee,  because  the 
navigation  is  so  small  there,  that  it  would  not 
have  affected  it. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

992.  Were  thesfc  high-water,  marks  which  you 
spoke  of,  removed  without  any  ground  being 
assigned  for  their  removal? — Not  that  I  know 
of;  they  were  fixed  on  the  weir,  and  when  the 
weir  was  removed  they  were  naturally  removed; 
they  were  iron  marks  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the 
weir. 
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Mr.  Robert  Castle,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

993.  Do  you  reside  at  Oxford?— I  do. 

994.  And  what  is  your  profession  and  occu- 
pation ? — I  am  a  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor. 

995.  And  you  have  had  some  years  experience 
of  the  land  adjoining  the  river? — Yes,  I  have 
known  it  for  25  years. 

996.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commission  ? — In  no 
way  whatever. 

997.  Are  you  aware  of  any  works  being  car- 
ried out  by  that  Commission? — Nothing  more 
than  the  survey  they  have  made. 

998.  Have  the  operations  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy come  unaer  your  notice? — No,  more 
than  my  knowledge  of  their  having  removed  one 
or  two  weirs  on  the  river  and  repaired  the  locks. 

999.  Have  they  benefited  or  injured  the  lands 
adjoining  the  river  by  their  operations  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  have  benefited  tnem  in  the  least ; 
the  river  is  steadily  growing  worse  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

1000.  In  what  respect? — As  a  means  of 
arterial  drainage. 

1001.  How  has  the  river  been  altered  so  as  to 
injuriously  affect  the  land  ?— It  is  growing  up  in 
many  places  with  weeds  and  mud-banks,  which 
are  not  removed  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  it  has 
been  adapted  for  navigation  purposes  to  the 
injury  of  its  use  as  a  drainage  means. 

1002.  You  say  the  state  of  the  river  has  been 
injured  as  far  as  the  arterial  drainage  is  con- 
cerned;  but  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been 
lowered,  has  it  not  ?—  Only  in  patches ;  in  some 
places  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  lowered,  but 
not  as  a  general  thing. 

1003.  Do  the  weeds  in  the  river  grow  to  the 
extent  that  they  at  all  interfere  with  the  navi- 
gation as  well  as  with  the  irrigation  ? — Quite  in 
tne  upper  parts  they  do,  but  not  so  much  in  the 
lower  parts. 

1004.  Then,  upon  your  showing,  the  Thames 
Conservancy  not  only  injure  the  land,  but  allow 
impediments  to  the  navigation  to  grow  up  in  the 
river?— In  parts,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
arises  on  the  branch  streams,  or  tributaries,  which 
the  Conservancy  does  nothing  whatever  for. 

1005.  Then  they  are  not  responsible,  one  way 
or  the  other,  for  that? — No,  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  tributaries ;  but  my  view  is  that 
some  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  dealing  with 
them. 

1006.  So  that  the  tributaries  should  come 
tinder  some  authority  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1007.  What  authority  would  you  suggest? — 
The  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners ;  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  means  of  testing 
what  their  work  will  be ;  but  so  far  as  the  organisa- 
tion goes,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  good  means  of 
dealing  with  the  river  and  its  branches. 

1008.  As  a  land  agent,  are  you  enabled  to 
state  from  the  action  of  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners that  any  injury  has  been  done,  or  any 
benefit  has  been  done  to  the  land  at  present? — 
They  have  done  nothing  at  present. 

1009.  But  you  think,  with  enlarged  'powers, 
they  would  be  beneficial  to.  the  land  ?— I  do. 

1010.  Would  you  extend  their  powers  over 
the  tributaries  ? — Yes. 

1011.  And  would  you  give  them  the  entire 
0.114. 


Chairman — continued 

control  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
deal  with  the  matter  effectually  if  there  is  a 
divided  body — a  divided  jurisdiction. 

1012.  Would  you  have  one  body  of  Drainage 
Commissioners  extending  over  the  whole  river, 
or  if  not,  where  would  you  divide  it  ? — I  think 
that  the  objects  of  the  controlling  body  above  the 
tide  way  would  be  identical,  and  therefore,  in 
theory,  one  would  say  that  one  board  would  be 
the  best ;  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  practical 
working  of  one  body  would  not  be  so  good 
as  two. 

1013.  Where  would  you  divide  it  into  two; 
above  the  tidal  influence  ? — I  should  divide  it  at 
some  point  very  nearly  below  the  junction  with 
the  River  Thame,  between  Wallingford  and  Dor- 
chester. 

1014.  Is  that  near  Long  Wittenham  ? — It  is 
below  Long  Wittenham.  If  the  district  is 
divided  at  Long  Wittenham  you  would  leave  out 
the  River  Thame,  which  is  an  important  tribu- 
tary, and  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  upper  board. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

1015.  It  is  not  now? — It  is  not  now.  The 
River  Thame  is  entirely  omitted,  and  also  a  great 
portion  of  the  River  Cherwell. 

1016.  I  suppose  you  attach  great  importance 
to  the  Cherwell?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

1017.  Then  you  suggest  two  independent 
bodies,  one  from  Teddington  up  to  the  point  you 
named,  somewhere  below  Long  Wittenham  and 
the  other  above? — Yes,  for  the  whole  of  the 
river  and  branches  above. 

1018.  And  the  Thames  Conservancy  is  to  have 
control  of  the  river  from  Teddington  downwards  ? 
—Yes. 

1019.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  of  authority 
occurring  between  these  three  bodies,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  navigation,  the  prevention  of  floods, 
and  the  exclusion  of  pollution,  how  would  you 
meet  that  ? — By  having  some  board  of  reference. 

1020.  What  board  of  reference  would  you 
suggest? — I  should  undoubtedly  suggest  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners. 

1021.  And  under  such  an  arrangement  you  do 
not  apprehend  any  confusion  in  the  jurisdiction 
in  the  river  being  divided  between  three  bodies, 
subject  to  one  Government  department,  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal? — I  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
suppose  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  working 
such  an  arrangement. 

1022.  And  by  such  an  arrangement,  do  you 
think  that  the  system  of  arterial  drainage  might 
be  very  much  improved  to  what  it  is  at  present  ? 
—Very  much. 

1023.  To  the  great  advantage  of  the  land  ? — 
To  the  great  advantage  of  the  land. 

1024.  Suppose  a  body,  such  as  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  were  constituted,  with  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  landed  proprietors  and  local  authorities 
added  to  it,  which  should  have  the  control  of  the 
river  in  every  respect,  with  two  subservient 
bodies  who  should  be  Drainage  Commissioners, 
but  acting  under  them,  the  whole  being  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners, 

h4  in 
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Mr.Castle.  Chairman — continued. 

in  your  opinion,   would  such   an  arrangement 

u  June      work? — I  ao  not  think  it  would  work  so  well  as 
1^77«        the  arrangement  I  have  suggested  before. 

1025.  Would  you  prefer  three  independent 
bodies  ? — Very  much. 

1026.  All  acting  harmoniously  together  ? — I  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  not  act  har- 
moniously, 

1027.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners and  the  Thames  Conservancy  do  not  act 
in  exactly  strict  harmony  at  present? — I  am  given 
to  understand  so ;  but  I  think  that  arises  from 
their  having  a  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
portion  of  the  stream.  That  is  the  very  reason  I 
should  put  forward  as  a  strong  one  for  separating 
them,  and  keeping  the  river  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  one  body,  dealing  with  it  at  any 
particular  spot. 

Sir  Trevor  Laicrence. 

1028.  Might  there  not  be  some  danger  that  the 
authorities  having  the  control  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  would  put  the  blame  of  the  floods 
occurring  on  the  bad  arrangements,  and  inefficient 
management  of  the  upper  part  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  nny  danger  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioner*,  who  are  specially  ac- 
quainted with  works  of  this  kind.  I  think  the 
works  executed  by  either  of  the  separate  boards 
should  be  approved  by  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. 

1029.  Why  should  not  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
body,  or  do  you  think  it  is  too  large  ?  —  I  think  it  is 
too  large.  My  first  feeling  was  in  favour  of  one 
board,  but  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  think  the 
difficulty  of  working  with  one  board  for  the  whole 
district  would  be  very  much  more  than  working 
with  two  boards.  One  reason  is  that  the  river 
changes  its  character  very  much.  At  the  point 
I  have  suggested  for  dividing  the  jurisdiction  it 
enters  the  chalk  district,  and  as  we  know  flows 
through  very  much  narrower  valleys,  and  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks  is 
very  much  larger ;  it  seems  therefore  to  me  to 
be  the  natural  point  at  which  to  divide  the  juris- 
diction. 

Chairman. 

1030.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mills  affect  the 
flooding  of  the  river  ?—  I  do  think  that  they  do  so 
now,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
board  should  have  control  over  tne  mills. 

1031.  The  only  control  they  could  get  over 
them  would  be  by  purchasing  their  water  rights  ? 
— No  doubt  they  would  have  to  compensate 
them  if  they  injured  their  water  rights,  but  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  the  power  to  do  it ;  I 
think  that  is  quite  essential. 

1032.  And  to  carry  out  all  these  works,  and 
to  give  compensation  to  the  millowners,  as  far 
as  your  experience  goes,  do  you  think  the  land- 
owners would  be  willing  to  be  rated  for  the 
purpose?— If  it  was  done  distinctly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land  I  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  it 

1033.  But  you  are  going  to  have  a  board  that 
shall  not  only  consider  the  land,  but  the  naviga- 
tion, exclusion  of  pollution,  and  prevention  of 
floods? — Yes,  but  I  think  the  drainage  is  the 
first  interest,  and  I  think  the  river  should  be 
looked  upon  first  as  a  means  of  drainage. 


Chairman — continued. 

1034.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  inform 
the  Committee  of  your  opinion  that  there  should 
be  three  independent  bodies  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  river?— Yes,  but  not  at  the  same  part 
of  the  river. 

1035.  In  different  parts,  but  three  independent 
bodies,  who  shall  have  the  entire  control  oyer 
their  respective  parts  ? — Yes. 

1036.  They  would  have  to  control  the  floods, 
they  would  have  to  exclude  the  pollution,  they 
would  have  to  keep  up  the  navigation,  and  they 
would  have  to  attend  to  the  arterial  drainage  of 
the  land  ?— Yes. 

1037.  With  these  bodies  in  view,  would  the 
landowners,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  le 
willing  to  be  rated  for  their  tair  share  ?— Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

1038.  Of  course  receiving  the  tolls  for  the 
navigation  and  other  sources  of  income  ? — Yes, 
exactly. 

1039.  They  would  be  willing  under  those 
circumstances  to  be  rated  ? — So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  there  would  not  be  the  least  objec- 
tion. I  may  say  I  have  had  to  deal  in  a  number 
of  cases  with  compensation  to  tenants  for  damage 
done  them  by  the  water  in  the  present  state  of 
the  river,  and  we  have  had  to  allow  the  cost  of 
re-sowing  meadows,  and  have  had  to  make  abate- 
ments of  rent  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  last 
two  years. 

1040.  You  are  of  opinion  that  for  purposes  of 
arterial  drainage  the  river  is  decidedly  worse 
than  it  was,  and  is  growing  worse  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  I  judge  by  the  effect  upon  lands  with 
which  I  have  to  deal ;  they  are  injured  more 
now,  and  have  been  the  last  few  years,  than  they 
were  formerly. 

1041.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  River  Cherwell  ? — I  am  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  it  from  its  junction. 

1042.  Have  you  watched  it  lately  ? — Yes. 

1043.  What  can  you  tell  the  Committee  upon 
that  point  ? — That  the  upper  part  of  the  Cher- 
well  nas  got  very  much  worse. 

1044.  In  what  respect? — The  river  is  almost 
grown  up  in  places. 

1045.  With  weeds? — With  weeds  and  mod, 
and  after  about  three  days  rain  the  meadows  are 
under  water ;  it  has  been  the  case  this  last  May, 
and  very  great  damage  has  been  done,  the  pre- 
sent grass  crop  has  been  nearly  spoilt  on  a  very 
great  deal  of  land. 

1046.  Owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  ? — To  the  insufficiency  of  the  river  to 
carry  off  the  water. 

1047.  As  a  land  agent,  have  you  in  any  cases 
advised  a  reduction  of  rent,  or  an  allowance  to 
tenants  in  consequence  of  the  floods  ? — In  num- 
bers of  cases  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

1048.  And  would  the  tenants  be  pleased  to 
see  such  a  drainage  board  as  you  have  pointed 
out  as  desirable  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
had  a  number  of  them  call  upon  me  repeatedly, 
and  urge  me  to  get  a  board  formed  under  any  of 
the  public  Acts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  the  River  Cherwell  as  a  whole.  They  hare 
been  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  get  a  meeting  up, 
and  said  they  would  willingly  pay  for  any  neces- 
sary works  in  order  to  get  the  river  improved. 

1049.  Hare 
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Mr.  Walter. 

1049.  Have  you  had  complaints  at  the  same 
time  from  any  of  the  occupiers  under  your 
management  of  a  deficiency  of  water,  as  well  as 
of  floods  ? — Occasionally,  just  in  the  driest  part 
of  the  summer  I  have  had  complaints. 

1050;  Was  that  attributed  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  river,  or  to  insurmountable  natural 
causes  ? — It  has  been  considered  that  it  has  been 
principally  from  the  fault  of  the  river  not  being 
properly  taken  care  of;  of  course  you  could  not 
entirely  remedy  an  injury  of  that  kind,  because 
it  is  from  causes  over  which  nobody  would  have 
entire  control,  but  it  might  be  very  much 
amended  I  think. 

1051.  Have  you  had  any  demand  for  com- 
pensation upon  that  score? — Not  upon  that 
score. 

1052.  Do  you  concur  with  the  last  witness  in 
saying  that  the  floods,  when  properly  regulated, 
are  beneficial  to  land  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Sir  Trevor  Laurence. 

1053.  One  witness  has  given  us  evidence  that 
the  raising  of  the  head  at  Sandford  Weir  has 
considerably  increased  the  floods  about  Oxford. 
Are  you  of  that  opinion  ?  —  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  height  of  the  weir  there  does 
cause  a  great  deal  of  flooding  about  Oxford,  but 
I  have  no  recollection  of  that  having  been  raised, 
and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  that  weir  and  the  one  at  Jffley 
causes  a  great  deal  of  the  flood  around  Oxford. 
I  live  at  a  place  very  near  the  bank  of  the  river 
where  I  can  nee  the  effect  of  the  floods  very 
easily,  and  I  have  watched  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  on  Sundays,  when  the  Ifley 
mill  is  not  at  work,  I  have  noticed  that  the  floods 
rise  very  rapidly. 

1054.  If  those  two  lock  heads  were  lowered, 
do  you  think  it  would  have  a  material  effect  on 
the  floods  about  Oxford  ? — Yes,  a  most  desirable 
effect. 

1055.  Are  there  any  other  measures  except 
clearing  out  these  mud-banks,  weeds,  and  general 
conservancy  measures,  which  you  recommend  to 
meet  the  floods? — I  have  not  considered  the 
matter  enough  to  offer  any  engineering  opinion 
about  it,  but  my  own  experience  is  that  some 
additional  works  will  be  necessary.  I  do  not 
think  that  merely  clearing  the  stream,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  river  as  it  now  is,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  let  the  flood  water  off  as  rapidly  as  it 
ought  to  go.  I  think  you  might  want  to  cut 
some  straight  channels  in  places  to  give  an  addi- 
tional water-way. 

1056.  One  of  the  witnesses  had  suggested 
cutting  across  that  loop,  from  Bridge's  Weir  to 
Abingdon  ;  that  would  be,  of  course,  a  consider- 
able operation? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  about  that;    it  is  a  purely  engineering 

Suestion,  but  I  know  the  district  well,  and 
think  that  some  works  of  that  kind  will  be 
found  necessary  if  the  floods  are  to  be  abated  as 
much  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be. 

1057.  In  the  land  under  your  management,  is 
the  hay  ever  carried  away  by  the  summer  floods  ? 
— Oh,  repeatedly.  I  have  known  a  whole  crop 
carried  off  at  times.  A  tenant  of  ours,  on  the 
Cherwell,  came  to  me  last  year  for  compensation, 
and  said  he  had  had  500  /.  worth  of  hay  washed 
away. 

1058.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Port 
Meadow  ? — Quite  well. 

0.114. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued. 

1059.  What  acreage  is  it? — Nearly  400  acres, 
T  believe,  but  not  quite.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  measurement  of  it. 

1060.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  floods  upon 
that? — Well,  it  has  been  under  water  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  last  two  years. 

1061.  Completely  underwater? — Almost  en- 
tirely. The  Port  Meadow  is  highest  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  It  is  situate  immediately  above 
Oxford.  It  is  not  shown  distinctly  on  the  map 
you  have  here,  but  the  position  of  the  meadow  is 
this  :  supposing  the  river  to  run  here  (describing), 
it  is  tilted  a  little  in  that  way,  and  this  is  the 
lowest  corner.  Therefore  very  often  there  is  a 
rim  of  land  just  at  the  outside,  which  is  not 
under  water,  but  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
meadow  is  very  often  under  water,  as  much,  I 
think,  as  fiom  six  to  eight  months  out  of  the  12, 
in  a  wet  season. 

1062.  Would  any  moderate  amount  of  em- 
bankment keep  that  water  out? — No;  it  would 
help  it  probably,  but  I  do  not  think  embanking 
alone  would  keep  it  out.  A  good  many  of  the 
meadows  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  have  a  coarse 
gravel  subsoil,  and  the  water  rises  up  from  below 
in  many  cases  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Walter. 

1063.  There  is  a  large  fleet  of  sailing  boats 
generally  kept  there,  is  there  not? — Yes;  I  have 
been  across  that  meadow  in  a  boat  scores  of 
times. 

Sir  Irevor  Lawrence. 

1064.  You  said  that  the  floods  last  month 
damaged  the  grass;  I  suppose,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, a  flood  in  May  does  not  do  injury,  does  it  ? 
—  Well,  I  would  very  much  rather  not  have  it  in 
May ;  1  think  that  is  a  time  when  you  get  great 
injury,  especially  to  meadows  which  have  oeen 
shut  up  to  be  mown ;  you  get  a  lot  of  grit  in, 
and  the  grass  is  destroyed.  I  may  mention  that 
in  some  of  the  meadows  I  have  the  management 
of  the  grass  has  been  destroyed,  and  we  have 
had  to  re-sow  them  twice  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  on  them 
now. 

1065.  But  grass  will  survive  a  great  deal  of 
covering  with  water,  will  it  not? — Yes,  but  the 
period  of  submergence  has  been  too  long :  last 
year  we  had  the  water  on  for  months  and  months. 
We  had  lots  of  lands  on  which  the  water  was  for 
12  weeks  continuously,  and  it  quite  rotted  the 
grass;  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  allow  the 
tenants  seed  to  re-sow  it,  and  had  to  abate  their 
rent  also. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

1066.  You  said  something  about  the  board  con- 
trolling the  contributories  of  the  Thames  ;  would 
there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  defining  what  a 
tributary  of  the  Thames  is? — I  should  define  it  as 
comprising  all  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Thames. 

1067.  How  would  you  define  their  limits ;  they 
are  reduced  to  mere  threads  of  water  at  some 
points  ? — Yes,  but  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stream,  so  little  would  have  to  be  done  that  I  do 
not  think  the  payment  would  amount  to  enough  to 
make  the  landlords  object  to  it. 

1068.  But  is  there  not  danger  of  conflicting 
with  private  rights  on  these  smaller  streams  ? — I 
am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  private  rights 
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Mr,  Castk.  Admiral  Egerton — continued* 

ought  to  be  subservient,  as  far  as  the  main  drain- 
age goes,  to  the  public  rights. 

1069.  But  the  owners  might  take  a  different 
view  ? — I  do  not  think  the  owners  would  suffer 
anything,  or  object  to  reasonable  control  of  their 
rights. 

1070.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
practical  difficulty  in  ascertaining  them  ? — Not 
at  ail. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

1071.  Do  you  think  a  local  body,  with  full 
powers,  would  be  able  to  protect  itself  from  the 
injury  you  have  described  from  the  River  Cher- 
well? — I  do  not  think  so,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  advised  these  men  not  to  form  a  local 
drainage  scheme;  I  do  not  think  that  a  local 
body  can  do  it.  It  ought  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  body  that  deals  with  the  matter 
generally ;  because  the  outfall  of  the  Cherwell 
is  into  the  Thames,  and  the  great  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  improve  the  outfall  into  the  Thames. 
The  Cherwell  water  is  often  dammed  back,  by 
not  being  able  to  get  into  the  Thames  below. 

1072.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Thames  were 
well  regulated  the  Cherwell  would  be  regular  d 
also,  so  as  to  deal  with  that? — No,  it  must  be 
still  regulated  of  itself. 

1073.  How  would  you  deal  with  it  ?— There 
must  be  power  given  to  clear  the  streams ;  rating 
the  landowners  and  occupiers  for  the  expenses. 

1074.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  do  not  think 
you  could  prevent  the  damage?  —  You  could 
not  entirely  prevent  the  floods,  but  they  do  not 
do  much  damage  if  you  can  keep  them  off  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  get  them  off 
quickly  when  they  do  come. 

1075.  But  you  say  they  were  on  the  land  for 
12  weeks,  and  you  could  not  stop  them  ? — I  think 
you  might  manage  it  so  that  the  period  of  flood 
would  be,  at  the  worst,  reduced  to  12  days, 
instead  of  12  weeks,  if  the  river  were  properly 
cleansed. 

1076.  You  do  not  contemplate  embanking? — 
I  should  contemplate  it  as  a  part  of  the  scheme, 
but  I  do  not  think  embanking  alone  would 
remedy  the  evil.  I  would  use  it  where  it  sug- 
gested itself  as  a  proper  thing  to  do. 

1077.  Which  part  of  the  Cherwell  is  it  which 
you  spoke  of  as  being  so  much  choked  up  ? — The 
whole  of  the  Cherwell  is  in  a  very  bad  state,  but 
the  portion  between  Hayford  and  Banbury,  I 
think,  is  the  worst. 

Mr.  Hall 

1078.  And  that  is  a  portion  over  which  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  have  no  authority,  is  it 
not  ? — STo  authority ;  the  worst  portion  has  been 
left  out  of  their  scheme. 

1079.  Do  you  allude  to  that  portion  only,  or 
to  the  whole  of  the  stream  between  Steeple 
Aston  and  Oxford  ?— The  whole  of  the  stream. 

1080.  And  it  is  because  you  think  these  tribu- 
tories  so  important  for  getting  away  the  water, 
that  you  rather  advocate  that  the  same  authority 
should  have  power  over  the  main  stream,  and 
also  over  the  tributories  ? — It  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

1081.  You  say  also  that  the  Thames  has  been 
getting  steadily  worse,  and  you  lay  the  blame  of 
that  at  the  door  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — 
No,  I  would  not  blame  them  altogether ;  I  think 
they  might  have  done  something  to  prevent  it, 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

but  I  do  not  think  they  have  done  anything  to 
cause  it.     It  is  a  case  of  negligence. 

1082.  Then  the  authority  which  yon  desire  to 
substitute  for  them  have,  apparently,  neglected 
the  rivers  over  which  they  bad  jurisdiction,  the 
Cherwell  for  instance  ? — The  body  that  I  would 
substitute  for  them  has  really  never  been  at 
work ;  it  was  only  elected  last  year. 

1083.  The  Drainage  Commissioners  have  had 
no  time  to  do  anything  with  the  Cherwell  ? -No, 
they  certainly  have  not;  they  were  only  elected 
last  year. 

1084.  When  you  say  you  think  extra  work 
would  be  necessary,  had  you  in  your  mind  the 
abolition  of  weirs  ;  do  you  consider  the  Thames 
Conservancy  have  been  wise  in  that  matter?— 1 
do  not  think  they  were  wise  in  that  matter.  I 
should  not  abolish  the  weirs.  It  is  very  important 
to  keep  the  river  up  to  a  certain  high  level  in  the 
summer  months. 

lOSfi.  You  have  the  irrigation  of  the  land  in 
view  ? — Partly. 

1086.  And  embanking  you  said  you  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to?— I  do  not  think  you 
could  remedy  the  evil  by  embankment  entirely. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  means  of  helping  to 
deal  with  the  stream,  but  not  sufficient  in  itself. 
Simply  embanking  the  river  upon  each  side  would 
not  remedy  the  evil  which  we  complain  of. 

1087.  It  would  practically  prevent  floodsgoing 
beyond  a  certain  distance,  would  it  not? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

1088.  Because  of  the  water  rising  from  behind 
the  embankment? — Yes. 

1089.  And  the  cost  of  embanking  is  a  very 
important  element,  is  it  not?— Yes,  it  is  a  very 
serious  item. 

1090.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  at  all 
as  to  the  rating  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

1091.  One  witness  told  us  the  expense  would 
be  about  60  /.  a  mile  ? — I  was  rather  surprised  to 
hear  him  say  so,  but  then  he  was  speaking  of  a 
number  of  years  ago ;  I  do  not  think  he  would  j 
say  60  /.  a  mile  would  do  it  now ;  I  should  say 
that  any  kind  of  embankment  you  could  put  now 
would  certainly  exceed  100/.  per  mile. 

1092.  That  would  involve  an  enormous  rate? 
— If  it  was  done  all  over  the  river  it  would. 

1093.  Practically,  a  doubling  of  the  rental, 
would  it  not? — Perhaps  not  a  doubling,  but  1 
very  serious  addition  to  the  rental,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  either. 

Mr.  Praed, 

1094.  Do  you  attribute  the  bad  state  that  the 
Cherwell  has  got  into  lately  to  the  action  of  the 
mills  at  all  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

1095.  To  keeping  the  water  up  too  high  ?— 
Yes. 

1096.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  mills  there 
are  on  the  Cherwell  ? — I  could  hardly  answer  that 

Question  off-hand  ;  I  think  I  know  every  one  of 
lem ;  but  I  should  have  to  count  them  along.  I 
should  say,  roughly  speaking,  there  may  be 
about  20  between  Oxford  and  Banbury. 

1097.  And  those  are  rented  at  an  average  of 
100  7.  a  mill,  I  suppose  ?— I  should  think  that 
was  quite  as  much  as  the  mills  alone  would  be 
rented  at,  taking  them  all  through ;  as  some  of 
them  are  small. 

1098.  1W 
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Mr.  Praed — continued. 

1098.  That  wouldbe  about  the  average? —That 
-would  be  about  the  average. 

1099.  You  would  have  to  take  down  the  mills  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  would  require  to  be  taken 
down.  You  would  want  to  improve  the  overflow 
from  them,  and  the  means  of  letting  the  water  off 
in  the  winter,  and  perhaps  to  lower  the  sills  of  the 
mills;  but  they  need  not  be  destroyed. 

Colonel  Caringlon. 

1 100.  Are  the  locks  and  weirs,  in  your  opinion, 
in  such  a  state  as  to  assist  the  running  off  of 
water? — Certainly  not;  I  think  they  ore  very 
insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

1101.  You  think  something  might  be  done  to 
render  them  more  efficient  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  a  very  pressing  want  indeed. 

1102.  Who  has  the  looking  after  them  ?— Now 


Colonel  Carinffton— continued. 

the  Thames  Conservancy  would  have  the  control 
of  those  on  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Richardson- Gardner. 

1103-4.  Have  you  any  practical  experience 
of  embankments? — I  am  acquainted  with  the 
embanking  that  has  been  done  on  the  Thames 
for  the  last  20  years ;  I  am  agent  for  a  good 
deal  of  land  which  was  embanked  by  Mr.  Bryan 
Wood  and  Mr.  Ripley. 

1105.  Then,  do  you  know  of  any  particular 
embankment  which,  if  the  soil  upon  which  it  is 
constructed  be  gravel  soil,  is  of  any  use  ? — It  is 
of  some  use,  but  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  keep 
the  land  behind  it  from  being  flooded. 

1106.  The  water  percolates  through  the  soil, 
and  rises  behind  the  embankment  ?— Undoubt- 
edly. 


Mr.  Castle. 
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Mr.  Bryan  Wood,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1107.  Upon  the  point  of  the  embankment 
which  you  told  the  Committee  you  mode,  did 
that  exclude  the  water  behind  thoroughly? — 
Yes. 

1108.  You  had  no  experience  of  the  water 
percolating  through  the  subsoil,  and  getting  to 
the  back  of  it  ? — No,  not  on  the  surface  ;  but  I 
should  say  there  were  interior  watercourses, 
which  took  off  the  water.  To  make  the  embank- 
ment perfectly  advantageous  to  the  land,  it  wants 
an  interior  drainage  as  well ;  the  embankment 
would  allow  of  the  interior  drainage  in  the  land 
that  I  spoke  of,  and  the  water  has  not  percolated 
through  the  land,  although  it  is  gravel  subsoil 

Mr-  Richardson- Gardner. 

1109.  You  say  the  subsoil  is  gravel  ? — Yes. 

1110.  And  yet  you  say  that  when  the  floods 
came,  they  did  not  percolate  through  the  soil 
within  the  embankment? — Not  to  rise  on  the 
surface. 

1111.  And  yet  it  is  a  gravel  subsoil? — Yes, 
hut  I  should  say  it  is  all  underdrained  as  well ; 
but  before  it  wm  u&derdrained,  it  did  not  rise  to 
the  surface. 

1112.  You  know  how  the  water  percolates  and 
rises  even  before  it  overflows  its  banks  ? — Yes, 
I  know  cases  where  it  has  been  so. 

1113.  Yours  was  a  gravel  subsoil,  and  yet  it 
did  not  do  so  ? — No,  it  does  not  do  so ;  but  the 
reason  why  it  does  not  is  that  there  is  interior 
drainage.  There  are  watercourses  cut  inside 
the  embankment  to  carry  off  the  water  which 
would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  flooded  the  land. 
Of  course,  if  there  were  a  gravel  subsoil,  and 
there  were  bo  interior  exit  for  the  water,  in  the 
course  of  time  it  must  come  to  the  surface. 

1 1 14.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  imme- 
diately within  the  embankment  you  have  a  system 
of  drainage  to  take  off  the  water  which  would 
otherwise  percolate  and  come  .through?-  Yes, 
the  principal  watercourse  is  half  a  mile,  or  more, 
from  the  embankment. 

Mr.  Ball. 

1115.  Then,  where  do  you  get  your  fall? — 
The  fall  is  lower  down  the  river ;  there  is  a  bend 
in  the  river ;  it  is  lake  cutting  across  the  short 
end  of  a  horse-shoe. 

0.114. 


Mr.  Hall— continued 

1116.  Then  that  may  be  called  a  local  excep- 
tion ? — It  is  applicable  to  a  great  deal  of  land  m 
the  upper  district ;  the  land  in  the  upper  district 
is  adapted  for  that,  because  the  land  drains  away 
from  the  river. 

1 117.  I  understood  you,  in  reply  to  me,  to  say 
that  when  you  were  making  this  embankment 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  clay  ? — So  there  is. 

1118.  How  deep  is  that  clay? — The  clay  is 
near  the  river,  and  then  underneath  that  is  gravel. 

1119.  How  far  down  is  the  gravel?  — The 
gravel  ranges  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  land. 

1 120.  Then  in  a  case  where  gravel  came  almost 
to  the  surface,  the  embankment  would  be  practi- 
cally useless,  because  the  water  would  well  up  ? 
— No,  I  think  not;  I  know  of  cases  where  the 

f  ravel  is  very  close  to  the  embankment,  the  em- 
ankment  is  partly  made  with  gravel. 

1121.  And  yet  it  is  a  good  embankment? — 
Yes ;  it  is  as  good  an  embankment  there  as  any- 
where. 

1122.  But  where  there  is  no  interior  system 
of  drainage,  how  is  it  ? — There  is  an  interior  drain 
all  along,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  where  I  made 
the  embankment,  and  that  carries  off  any  water 
which  could  percolate  through. 

1123.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the 
gravel  comes  near  the  surface  and  there  is  an 
embankment  placed  there,  without  any  interior 
drainage,  from  the  bend  of  the  river  being  so 

S laced  as  to  make  it  possible,  and  yet  the  water 
oes  not  rise  inside  the  embankment? — The 
water  would  rise  under  those  circumstances  ;  it 
is  bound  to. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

1124.  Will  you  give  us  a  description  of  the 
weirs,  which  you  say  were  removea,  above  Ox- 
ford, the  more  important  ones,  what  height  they 
were,  and  built  of  what  material  ? — They  were 
ancient  weirs,  roughly  made,  a  beam  running 
across  on  the  top  and  a  sill  at  the  bottom,  with 
fixed  upright  posts  between  sill  and  beam ;  and 
when  they  wanted  to  stop  the  water,  boards 
(fastened  to  poles)  fitting  the  openings  between 
the  upright  posts,  were  lowered  to  the  silL 

1 125.  Thev  were  entirely  constructed  of  wood  ? 
— Entirely  of  wood. 

12  1126.  And 


Mr.  Wood. 
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Admiral  Egerton — continued. 

1126.  And  I  think  you  said  they  were  of  a 
very  ancient  construction  ? — Yes. 

1127.  I  suppose  they  had  been  repaired  at 
intervals  ? — They  had  been  repaired  and  renewed 
no  doubt,  many  times. 

1128.  By  the  Thames  Conservators,  or  private 
individuals  ? — By  private  individuals. 

1129.  Were  they  the  property ,of  individuals? 
—They  were. 

1130.  But  they  were  so  ancient  that  there  were 
no  title-deeds  concerning  them,  I  suppose? — I 
expect  they  passed  with  the  estate.  Of  course 
they  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 


Admiral  Egerton— continued. 

estate,  but  in  some  cases  the  land  immediately 
adjoining  did  not  belong  to  them ;  I  know,  in  the 
case  of  Winnie  Wegg's  Weir,  that  is  so. 

1131.  What  height  were  they  to  keep  the  water 
back  ? — The  boards  were  put  in  so  as  to  stand  2 
or  3  feet  or  3  or  4  feet  above  the  sill  to  pen  the 
water  as  required  for  fishing  or  navigation;  I 
took  the  heights  of  them  all  at  the  time  I  made 
the  embankments  that  were  near,  and  I  think 
the  sills  were  about  4  feet  6  inches  under  the 
high-water  mark,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

1132.  They  were  not  considerable  engineering 
works  ? — No ;  they  were  very  rough  works. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Mackenzie,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

Mr.  1133.  You  are  a  considerable  owner  of  land,  I 

Mackenzie,    believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Henley  ? — My 
— "■*         father  is. 

1134.  Does  your  father's  property  extend  along 
the  river? — About  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

1135.  Are  you  frequeutly  subjected  to  floods? 
—Yes. 

1136.  Are  those  floods  an  advantage  or  a 
detriment  to  the  property  ? — They  are  an  advan- 
tage in  one  respect ;  if  we  get  them  in  winter 
the  next  crop  cf  grass  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  of 
coarse  quality.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  detrimental  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  river.  If  a  flood 
remains  more  than  a  month  or  two  at  a  time,  there 
is  a  considerable  deposit,  and,  of  course,  when  the 
warm  weather  comes,  the  smell  is  very  offensive. 

1137.  And  it  renders  the  place  unhealthy  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

1138.  Do  the  floods  reach  any  habitations? — 
Yes,  they  run  through  some  of  the  houses. 

1139.  Viewing  it  as  affecting  your  father's 
property,  would  you  desire  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  regulate  and  control  these  floods  ? — I 
think  they  might  be  regulated  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  not  entirely  restrained ;  we  could  not  do 
without  them. 

1 140.  You  would  be  glad  to  avail  yourselves 
of  the  floods  so  that  you  could  control  them  ? — 
Exactly. 

1141.  And  in  order  to  carry  out  such  works 
as  would  allow  of  that  control,  would  you  be 
willing  to  be  rated  for  the  purpose  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  rate  the  house  property  affected 
by  the  floods,  but  not  the  meadow  land.  The 
arable  land  would  be  benefited  no  doubt,  by  being 
freed  from  flood-water,  but  it  is  questionable 
whelher  the  meadow  land  would  be  to  the  same 
extent. 

1 142.  You  think  that  the  house  property  should 
be  rated? — Yes. 

1143.  I  understood  that  the  meadow  land 
would  be  benefited  by  controlling  the  floods; 
therefore  should  not  that  be  rated  too  ? — It  might 
be  rated  in  a  smaller  ratio,  say,  at  one-fourth 
or  one  half;  the  soil  is  very  gravelly,  and  in  a 
dry  summer  the  grass  easily  burns. 

1144.  As  regards  the  action  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  on  your  property,  are  you  bene- 
fited by  that  body,  or  injured  ? — Rather  injured, 
I  should  say.  The  weirs  are  higher  than  they 
need  be  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture. 

1145.  Thereby  causing  the  floods  to  be  higher 


Chairman — continued. 

too? — Exactly.  The  water  is  always  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  level  of  the  land,  60  that 
there  is  little  or  no  room  for  any  surplus. 

1146.  Do  you  think  if  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy were  so  constituted  that  landed  proprietors 
and  local  authorities  were  represented  at  that 
Board,  that  then  the  interests  of  the  land  pro- 
prietors would  be  met? — I  think  the  present 
representation  is  rather  small;  there  are  only 
four  members,  I  believe,  representing  the  Upper 
Thames. 

1 147.  Would  you  wish  that  representation  to 
be  extended  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  should  be  land- 
owners, millowncrs,  and  farmers ;  those  are 
the  three  interests  which  require  represen- 
tation, in  addition,  of  course,  to  those  of  the  towns 
affected  by  the  floods. 

1148.  Do  the  mills  affect  the  streams  in  your 
neighbourhood? — Yes,  they  are  very  much  worse 
than  the  navigation;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
only  four  or  five  or  six  feet  of  water  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of-  navigation,  but  many  of  the 
locks  are  very  much  higher  than  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  mills. 

1149.  Are  you  near  Shiplake  Mill? — Yes, 
within  two  or  three  miles. 

1150.  Does  that  mill  tend  to  increase  the 
floods,  as  regards  your  property? — There  is 
another  between  us  and  Shiplake;  it  is  called 
Marsh  Mill. 

1151.  That  does  increase  them? — Very  much. 

1152.  And  does  Shiplake  Mill  affect  it  also?  — 
I  should  look  at  it  the  other  way;  the  mills  below 
us  affect  us  more  than  the  mills  above,  in  dam- 
ming back  the  water. 

1153.  Those  two  mills  you  have  alluded  to  are 
above  you  ? — Yes. 

1154.  But  there  are  mills  below  that  dam  up 
the  water  ? — The  next  mill  is  near  Hambledon  or 
Mill  End. 

1155.  And  by  .damming  up  the  water  there, 
the  floods  are  increased? — Yes, 

1156.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  as  regards  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
river,  and  into  whose  hands  it  should  fall  ?— I 
think,  probably  the  interests  of  the  Upper  Thames 
would  be  better  represented  if  the  meetings  took 
place  occasionally  at  Reading,  or  Oxford,  further 
up  the  river  in  fact. 

1157.  You  have  heard  two  witnesses  who  have 
suggested  that  the  jurisdiction  should  be  divided 
among  three  bodies ;  one,  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy with,  powers  extending  up  to  the  Ted- 

dington; 
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dington ;  another,  the  Drainage  Commission,  with 
powers  extending  up  to  Long  Whittenham ;  and 
the  third,  for  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  all  of 
them  being  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Govern- 
ment department ;  how  do  you  consider  that 
system  would  work? — I  should  think  it  would 
probably  work  better  if,  instead  of  separate 
Boards,  there  were  separate  committees  of  the 
same  Board. 

1158.  Would  you  like  one  controlling  body 
with  two  or  perhaps  three  separate  committees? — 
Exactly  so,  representing  the  different  districts 
and  working  in  the  different  districts. 

1159.  And  there  might  be  sub-committees  of 
districts  ? — Yes,  if  necessary. 

1160.  And  with  such  an  arrangement  have 
ou  considered  what  public  department  would 
e  the  better  to  control  the  wnole,  so   that  it 

should  act  harmoniously? — I  do  not  see  any 
particular  reason  why  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  present  Board,  if  the  interests  ot  the  Upper 
Thames  were  better  represented  upon  that 
Board. 

1161.  But  supposing  there  should  be  any  con- 
flict of  authority,  or  supposing  that  the  objects 
intended  to  be  carried  out  by  such  a  Board  were 
not  fully  or  duly  carried  out,  is  there  any 
Government  public  department  that  you  can 
suggest  that  should  be  appealed  to  under  those 
circumstances  ?  — Probably  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners, or  the  Drainage  Commissioners. 

1162.  And  in  your  opinion  such  a  body,  one 
body  with  two  or  three  committees  controlled  by 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  may  carry  out  the 
objects  satisfactorily  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Walter. 

1163.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage  that  passes  down  the  Thames 
on  your  part  of  the  river? — No,  but  it  is  now 
very  small  indeed  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  for  pleasure 
boats. 

1164.  Has  it  diminished  in  your  recollection  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  diminished,  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  very  much,  but  some 
few  years  ago  it  was  diminishing  very  much  in- 
deed. 

1165.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  respec- 
tive interests  of  the  riparian  owners,  the  interests 
of  the  millowners,  and  the  interests  of  the  naviga- 
tion?— The  interest  of  the  navigation  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  except  as  regards  pleasure 
boats.  The  millowners  would  not  be  injuriously 
affected  by  lowering  the  head  of  water  in  many 
instances,  though  they  might  be  in  a  few. 

1166.  Do  you  think  they  are  so  afraid  of 
losing  water,  when  they  have  got  it,  that  they 
keep  the  river  unduly  high  ? — I  fancy  the  water 
is  kept  up  higher  now,  in  some  cases,  than  it  used 
to  be.  Some  of  the  locks  have  been  repaired, 
and  a  great  deal  of  water  is  now  water-logged, 
which  used  not  to  be  so.  One  instance  I  know, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  where  the  land 
used  to  be  regularly  cultivated  as  arable  land, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  grow  a  crop  there 
for  five  or  six  years  now. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1167.  Is  the  letting  value  of  land,  as  far 
as  you  know,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  decreas- 
ing at  all  ?—  It  remains  about  the  same ;  that  is 
the  agricultural  land. 

1168.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  agricultural  value  ? 
— Yes ;  the  buildiug  value  is  very  much  higher. 

1169.  Is  there  any  system  by  which,  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  severe 
flood,  the  locks  and  the  mill  heads  are  all  opened 
so  as  to  allow' the  passage  of  the  water? — Some 
of  the  locks  are  so  very  much  out  of  repair,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it ;  it  is  gradually  done,  but 
not  in  a  short  time. 

1170.  I  suppose  if  a  free  passage  were  allowed 
to  the  flood  water,  so  far  as  the  existing  channels 
go,  that  is  all  that  can  be  done  at  present  ? — At 
present. 

1171.  Is  there  much  obstruction  to  the  course 
of  the  river,  from  weeds,  mud-banks,  and  similar 
things,  in  your  part  of  the  stream  ? — Not  so  low 
down. 

1172.  There  is  no  difference  in  that  respect,  in 
the  last  few  years?-— I  think  the  river  has  tended 
to  silt  up ;  there  are  more  banks  than  there  used 
to  be. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

1173.  Have  you  suffered  from  summer  floods? 
— About  two  years  ago  we  had  a  summer  flood 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

1174.  I  suppose  that  is  what  does  the  greatest 
mischief?— In  that  case  it  carried  away  30  or  40 
tons  of  hay  ;  I  forget  exactly  the  quantity  now  ; 
it  was  jubt  ready  for  carrying,  and  it  was  entirely 
ruined. 

1175.  Then  it  is  the  possibility  of  these  sum- 
mer floods  which  makes  you  desirous  for  some- 
thing to  be  done? — I  think  if  the  locks  were  in 

Perfect  repair  we  should  have  no  summer  floods, 
'hat  is  the  only  one  which  I  remember,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  24  years,  except  in  September 
or  October,  when  we  sometimes  get  them,  but 
not  so  early  as  July. 

Mr.  Hall 

1176.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  house  property  and  arable  land  ought  to 
be  rated,  but  not  the  meadow  land? — I  think  all 
the  land  should  be  rated,  but  not  exactly  at  the 
same  ratio ;  meadow  land  would  be  less  benefited 
than  arable  land;  but  there  is  a  very  small 
quantity  of  arable  land  within  the  flood  district. 

1177.  In  what  way  is  the  arable  land  bene' 
fited  ? — I  should  say  the  meadow  land  is  benefited 
by  the  floods,  but  not  the  arable.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  water  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  arable  land,  and  therefore  it  should  be  rated 
in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  meadow  land, 
where  the  benefit  would  be  more  doubtful. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

1178.  As  regards  the  state  of  HambledonLock, 
has  anything  been  done  to  that  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy  ?  —I  believe  they  have  done  a  good 
deal  there  during  the  last  year,  but  I  have  not 
been  there. 

1179.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge?—No. 


Mr, 
Mackenzie. 

u  June 
1877. 
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Chairman. 

1 180.  You  are  the  owner  of  Shiplake  Mill,  I 
believe  ? — I  am  owner  of  the  machinery.  I  lease 
the  buildings  and  water-powers  of  the  mills,  but 
I  am  owner  of  the  water-wheels,  three  water- 
wheels,  machinery,  and  plant  of  paper  mill,  and 
all  the  mill  property;  so  you  may  call  me  the  half 
owner,  perhaps. 

1 1 » 1 .  Is  it  a  flour  mill  ? — No,  it  is  more  a  paper 
mill ;  I  have  a  corn  mill,  also  a  paper  mill,  but 
it  is  very  little  used. 

1182.  Are  you  often  subject  to  floods? — As 
often  as  any  other  mill  on  the  river,  I  should 
think ;  in  fact  we  are  generally  considered  to  be 
worst  situated  for  the  1  names  floods  of  any  mills 
m  the  river. 

1183.  In  ihe  last  two  years  how  long  have 
7011  been  tinder  water? — This  last  heavy  flood 
we  were  shut  nearly  two  months ;  we  were  shut 
entirely  for  six  weeks,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  had  better  have  been  shut  than  to  go  on, 
almost  breaking  the  machinery  by  forcing  the 
works. 

1184.  So  that  your  works  were  stopped  by  the 
floods? — Oh,  yes,  entirely  ;  we  could  not  move. 

1185.  Do  you  consider  that  your  mill  causes 
floods,  or  adds  to  them  ?— No,  and  I  will  tell  you, 
if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little  while,  where  I 
have  the  mills,  and  when  they  add  to  the  floods. 
You  must  take  into  consideration  that,  in  flood 
times,  say  when  the  water  is  six  inches  above  the 
ordinary  high-water  mark,  supposing  the  river  to 
be  full  then,  we  have  got  out  all  of  what  we  call 
the  lock  tackle,  all  the  means  available  for  taking 
away  the  water,  or  passing  through  flood-water  to 
next  reach  below  us,  and  just  about  that  time, 
if  rains  continue,  the  flooas  continue  to  rise, 
and  consequently  extend,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  week,  you  understand,  the  mill,  that  is 
the  water-wheels,  is  shut  at  12  on  Saturday 
night.  Now,  taking  it  into  consideration  that  at 
that  time,  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  as  we  may 
call  it,  all  is  opened  that  can  be  opened,  to  take 
the  flood- waters  away ;  of  course  you  have  got 
nothing  at  all  to  counteract  the  evil  effect  of  the 
mills  shutting  between  12  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night  and  12  o'clock  on  Sunday  night — 24 
hours— and  during  that  time  the  flood  is  extend- 
ing itself  in  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  manner 
in  that  24  hours  from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday 
night,  on  account  of  there  not  being  any  addi- 
tional outlet,  from  the  shutting  of  the  mills. 
There  is  where  the  mills  increase  the  floods ;  at 
that  time  they  6hut  down  their  water,  and  they 
shut  it  down  just  at  a  time  when  they  are  pulling 
through  the  wheels  twice  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  water  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  driving. 

Mr.  Walker. 

1186.  Can  they  not  remedy  that  defect  bv 
cutting  a  side  sluice? — They  could  remedy  it 
simply  by  adding  to  their  side  locks,  better  ex- 
pressed Dy  enlarging  or  adding  to  cubic  capacity 
tor  output  of  the  "  flood  "  locks. 

Chairman. 

1187.  But  is  not  the  effect  of  your  mill,  and 
that  of  every  other  mill,  this :  supposing  a  flood 
to  be  above  you,  the  very  fact  of  the  water  being 
dammed  up  at  your  mill  tends  to  increase  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

flood  ? — Yes ;  but  you  will  own,  I  suppose,  that 
the  water  is  dammed  up  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
vigation, and  we  are  only  using  the  water  that 
would  be  running  to  waste  if  the  mills  were  not 
there. 

1188.  Then  there  is  no  water  dammed  up  for 
mill  purposes  alone,  but  only  for  navigation 
purposes  ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  But,  al- 
though I  am  a  mill  user,  I  certainly  must  say 
that  there  cannot  be  any  public  evil  in  haying 
mills  on  such  streams  as  the  Thames. 

1189.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  they  do 
not  affect  the  floods  at.  all,  as  I  understand  ?— 
Oh  !  begging  yourpardon,  any  impediment  must 
affect  the  floods.  But  the  thing  is  so  obvious. 
The  reach  of  a  river  ought  to  be  as  easily  emptied, 
or  a  proper  portion  of  it,  into  the  next,  as  it 
would  be  to  empty  water  out  of  one  cistern  into 
another,  if  the  one  cistern  is  the  four  feet  above 
the  other,  by  simply  having  the  means  of  taking 
the  water  from  one  reach  into  the  other.  That 
is  all  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  wanted  ;  and  that  is 
all  that,  in  my  opinion,  causes  the  Thames  floods. 
I  have  had  25  years  experience  of  them,  and  some 
of  them  very  sad.  We  had,  in  1 852,  a  very  heavy 
flood,  and  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
floods,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
of  them,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  public  would 
gain  from  abolishing  the  mills ;  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  astounding  idea. 

1190.  In  case  of  floods,  are  you  aware  whether 
the  Thames  Conservancy  have  adopted  measures 
in  certain  portions  of  the  river,  when  there  are 
floods,  for  opening  the  weirs  so  as  to  remedy 
them,  as  far  as  they  can  ? — I  know  of  one  where 
they  have,  and  I  have  a  knowledge  of  one  where 
they  have  not  Seven  vears  ago  they  put  up  a 
new  lock  at  Shiplake,  that  is,  between  Shiplake 
and  Sonning,  and,  for  convenience  sake,  I  will 
call  these  large  locks  flood-locks,  because  that  is 
what  they  really  are,  for  they  are  never  entirely 
taken  out,  unless  there  is  any  great  excess  of 
water,  so  that  you  might  term  them  flood-locks. 
They  made  a  new  flood-lock  there  ;  they  extended 
it,  and  made  it  much  larger  than  before,  and  if 
they  had  made  it  much  larger  still  I  should  have 
had  no  objection,  although  it  diminishes  my  head  in 
height.  But  I  concluded  that,  as  they  had  begun 
on  that  principle  of  making  the  flood -locks  larger 
above,  the  locks  below,  of  course,  would  have  been 
made  larger  too,  but  that  they  did  not  do.  Un- 
fortunately, four  or  Ave  years  ago,  being  in  a 
hurry  to  get  what  we  term  a  •'  blow  "  of  the  lock 
below  the  next,  at  Marsh  Lock,  in  a  short  time 
they  allowed  the  sill  of  their  flood-lock  to  be 
raised  five  or  six  inches,  and  that  has  done 
a  wonderful  deal  of  injury  above  Marsh 
Lock  and  Shiplake  Lock,  towards  Sonning.  I 
maintain  if  they  had  put  as  good  a  lock  at 
Marsh  Mill,  as  large  and  as  capacious  as  we  have 

Srot  at  Shiplake,  we  should  have  suffered  very 
ittle  in  our  neighbourhood  from  these  last  floods. 
Another  thing  I  must  tell  you,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  is  this,  with  regard  to  Shiplake  Lock  and 
Marsh  Lock,  because  what  is  applicable  to  one 
reach  is  applicable  all  the  way  down ;  there  is  the 
river  Lodden,  which  is  a  third  of  the  Thames,  so 
to  speak.  They  have  got  less  means  of  outlet 
from  Marsh  Reach  to  the  reach  below  than  we 

have 
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Chairman — continued. 

have  got  up  at  Shiplake,  with  the  Lodden  in  addi- 
tion, so  that  if  they  were  to  almost  double  their 
outlet  at  Marsh  Lock  they  would  not  be  doing 
too  much,  in  proportion  to  what  we  have  got  at 
Shiplake,  and  they  would  be  doing  a  great 
benefit  by  extending  the  locks  there.  Seven 
years  ago  they  made  an  excellent  lock,  which  I 
just  now  termed  a  flood-lock,  to  take  the  water 
away,  so  that  we  are  not  at  all  injured  by  our 
own  locks,  as  regards  the  retention  of  the  water 
from  Shiplake  up  to  Sonning. 

1191.  Then,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  in 
this  particular  locality  the  Thames  Coneervancy 
are  taking  due  steps  for  the  keeping  up  of  the 
navigation,  and  have  not  increased  the  floods  by 
any  operation  of  theirs  ? — I  said  just  now,  they  had 
a  little  in  the  one  below,  but  otherwise  I  do  not 
know  of  any,  and  I  rather  think  that  was  in  haste 
to  get  it  over,  and  trying  to  get  it  done  in  a 
certain  short  time,  that  they  raised  the  sill. 

1192.  An  accidental  circumstance? — But  it 
has  been  a  considerable  injury. 

1193.  You  have  no  property  yourself  in  this 
particular  locality? — Yes,  I  have  some  land 
below,  about  half  a  mile ;  Oxfordshire  side, 
'?  Lashbrook  Green." 

1194.  Is  that  land  injured  or  benefited  by 
the  floods  ? — It  is  generally  flooded ;  it  lies  low, 
and  it  is  flooded  almost  always  whenever  there  is 
a  flood.  Of  course,  if  the  floods  extend  any  time, 
we  feel  it  for  a  longer  time  than  we  should  if 
they  were  modified. 

1195.  Is  it  marsh  land? — No,  it  is  meadow 
land ;  we  never  have  anything  on  it  but  grass, 
of  course. 

1196.  But,  on  the  whole,  your  opinion  is,  that 
mills  on  the  river  do  not  tend  to  increase  the 
floods?— Oh,  no,  I  will  not  say  they  do  not, 
but,  that  they  should  not,  beeause  if,  as  is  the 
case,  probably  in  most  cases  where  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  outlet  from  one  reach  into  the  other, 
the  stoppage,  by  almost  anything,  increases  the 
flood,  and  they  certainly  do  increase  the  floods 
from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  night ;  but  the 
reason  of  it  is,  as  they  shut  down,  and  cease  their 


Chairman—  continued.  Mr.  Saker. 

outlet  of  water,  there  are  not  at  flood  times,  any       x  x  jIMie 

surplus  means  at  flood-locks  to  open  other  places        1077. 

to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  mills  stopping. 

You  can  quite  see  how  the  mills  must  extend 

the  floods,  in   shutting  them   up,   because    the 

water  cannot  come   through  the    mill   streams 

when  they  are  shut. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

1197.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  by 
locks  as  perfect  us  you  could  make  them,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  mills  in  stopping 
back  the  water? — Most  certainly,  there  cannot 
be  any  question  of  it,  I  think,  by  enlarging  most 
of  the  flood-locks. 

Mr.  Hall 

1198.  Would  not  that  unduly  take  away  the 
head  of  water  which  is  required  for  the  mill  ?  — 
If  there  was  too  much  you  must  shut  a  Kttle  off; 
what  do  you  do  if  you  have  a  tap  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cistern,  which  runs  too  much  water  off? 
Why,  you  turn  it  off  partly. 

1199.  Then  you  would  put  these  locks  under  the 
control  of  the  millowners  ?  —That  is  a  large  ques- 
tion to  enter  into  ;  I  have  advocated  that  before, 
but,  under  present  circumstances,  I  should  hardly 
Bay  so. 

1200.  If  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
millowners,  and  it  is  used  to  let  off  the  flood 
water,  which  the  nrill  stops  back,  you  would  find 
the  head  of  water  too  much  diminished  for  your 
work  ? — Yes,  we  sometimes  complain  of  that ; 
but  I  cannot  but  think  myself,  that  it  could  be 
so  managed,  that  the  water  would  be  best,  if 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  millowners,  or 
the  mill-managers;  certainly,  there  must  be 
some  overlooking,  as  it  were,  to  see  that  the  thing 
is  kept  in  proper  order,  and  there  can  be  no 
people  so  capable,  and  in  whose  interest  it  is  so 
necessary,  as  it  is  to  the  millowners,  to  keep  the 
water  in  a  proper  and  ordinary  condition,  because 
what  suits  the  navigation  suits  the  mill  work ; 
there  is  nothing  does  mills  more  injury  than  an 
excess  of  water. 


Mr.  William  Woodbridge,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

1201.  You  are  Mayor  of  Maidenhead,  I  think  ? 
— Yes. 

1202.  And  you  have  some  considerable  expe- 
rience of  the  floods  of  the  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maidenhead? —I  have. 

1203.  Have  the  floods  this  last  year  reached 
the  town?— The  floods  for  the  last  two  years 
have  extended,  I  suppose,  two  miles  on  the  river 
hanks  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mjtte  into 
the  borough ;  in  that  part  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  houses,  especially  a  great  number 
o£  cottages,  and  it  causes  a  very  great  deal  of 
suffering ;  in  fact,  we  had  two  floods  in  each  year 
in  1876  and  1877. 

1204.  You  had  a  flood  last  December,  and  ano- 
ther when  ? — December  and  January ;  I  do  not 
quite  remember  when;  and  the  previous  year 
too. 

1205.  And  you  have  had  one  since,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

1206.  Have  those  floods  reached  any  of  the 
0.14. 


Chairman — continued, 
cottages  ? — Yes,  they  have  run  through  them  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  in  the  cottages. 

1207.  Besides  the  inconvenience  to  those  occu- 

Eying  the  cottages,  has  it  injured  them  as  regards 
ealth  ? — Very  much  ;  fever  and  different  dis- 
eases have  followed. 

1208.  In  the  case  of  those  floods,  have  you  ob- 
served the  colour  of  the  water? — Yes. 

1209.  Is  it  very  turbid,  or  clear? — Not  clear; 
it  is  turbid,  and  that  has  very  much  affected  the 
wells  in  the  locality. 

1210.  Has  it  made  the  water  in  the  wells 
turbid  ? — Yes,  and  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
cesspools,  and  runs  out  into  the  wells. 

1211.  And  has  the  manure  from  the  land,  and 
the  manure  heaps  been  washed  into  the  river 
at  all?— Yes. 

1212.  On  the  whole,  should  you  imagine  that 
the  water  in  the  river  was  polluted  by  these 
floods? — Very  much. 

1213.  Has  your  corj>oration  taken  any  steps  to 
I  4  prevent 


Mr. 

Woodbridge. 
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Mr.  Chairman — continued. 

Woodbndge.    pieVent  the  floods,  or  to  control  them,  in  your 
1 1  June      inimediate  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  we  have  no 
2877.         possibility  of  doing  anything  to  any  extent. 

1214.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servators to  take  any  steps? — No,  I  have  not. 

1215.  Do  you  consider  that  their  action  has 
tended  to  increase  the  floods  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, or  to  diminish  them  ? — I  consider  that  the 
locks  and  weirs,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  bridges  are 
obstructions,  especially  were  they  have  large 
buttresses.  Everything  they  put  in  the  river, 
to  lessen  the  width  of  it,  is  an  obstruction,  of 
course. 

1216.  But  as  regards  the  Thames  Conser- 
vators, what  do  you  say? — Well,  we  thought 
that  they  should  have  opened  the  locks  in  a  time 
of  flood,  to  have  emptied  the  river  as  much  as 
possible,  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  flood  water. 

1217.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  them 
to  open  these  locks  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

1218.  As  far  as  your  own  experience  goes,do  you 
think  that  the  Thames  Conservators  have  used 
due  diligence  in  times  of  floods,  in  surveying  the 
river,  and  taking  such  steps  as  should  reduce 
those  floods  ? — I  cannot  say  that ;  I  think  some- 
times the  sills  have  been  raised. 

1219.  In  the  times  of  floods? — No;  but  they 
have  been  in  the  time  of  repairs;  and  that  of 
course  causes  an  obstruction. 

1220.  Permanently  raised?— -Yes. 

1221.  So  that  the  bed  of  the  river  generally 
has  been  raised  ? — Of  course. 

1222.  Suppose  6teps  were  taken  to  remedy 
these  floods,  would  your  borough  object  to  be 
rated  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  ? — 
If  it  was  not  excessive. 

1223.  You  would  be  willing  to  bear  your  fair 
share,  provided  the  works  were  carried  out  with 
due  economy  r — Yes,  and  effectually. 

1224.  Is  the  navigation  of  your  part  of  the 
river  on  the  increase  or  diminishing? — The 
pleasure  traffic  is  on  the  increase. 

1225.  And  as  regards  the  barcre  traffic? — I 
should  not  think  that  has  increased  much ;  it  is 
about  the  same. 

1226.  Have  you  any  point  that  you  wish  to 
give  information  upon  particularly  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — No.,  not  any  more  than  that  these  floods 
are  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borough,  and  they  would  only  be  too  glad 
if  some  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  them. 

Mr.  Walter. 

1227.  Do  you  know  that  the  floods  have  been 
worse  since  the  erection  of  the  new  lock  and  weir 
near  Bray? — They  have  been  worse  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years.  I  think  1852  was  the 
worst  high  flood  previous  to  this. 

1228.  The  rainfall  in  the  last  year  has  been 
almost  unprecedented,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  land  has  added  to  the  floods. 

1229.  You  think  the  drainage  of  the  land 
makes  it  worse  ? — It  takes  the  water  from  the 
land  by  the  river. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1230.  I  suppose  these  cottages  to  which  you 
refer  in  Maidenhead  have  always  been  subject  to 
inundation  in  the  periods  of  severe  floods  ? — Yes, 
at  times ;  but  not  so  much  as  of  late. 

1231.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  relative 
height  of  the  highest    flood    during    the    past 


Sir  Trevor  Latorence — continued. 

winter,  as   compared   with  the  highest  flood  in 
1852  ?— About  the  same. 

1232.  So  that  in  a  season  of  severe  floods,  there 
has  been  no  material  alteration  in  the  height  of 
the  floods  during  the  last  25  years? — No,  I 
think  not.  only  in  their  frequency ;  they  have 
been  more  frequent. 

1233.  You  spoke  of  opening  th$  locks,  are  they 
in  a  sufficiently  good  condition  of  repair  for  them 
to  be  able  to  be  opened  ? — I  think  they  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  but  it  is  the  locks  below  us,  lower 
down  the  river,  which  would  affect  us. 

1234.  You  said  that  the  health  of  the  borough 
had  been  affected;  is  that  statement  based  on 
any  statistics  ? — Yes,  from  the  statement  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Woodford ;  in  fact, 
he  has  written  us  to  eay  that  since  the  floods  the 
death  rate  has  been  40. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

1235.  I  suppose  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
building  in  the  borough  of  late  years  ?— Yes. 

1236.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  case  that  some 
of  those  houses  have  been  built  with  perhaps  too 
little  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  floods ;  I  mean 
they  have  extended  further  towards  the  lower 
ground  ? — In  some  cases  they  have. 

1237.  That  would  of  course  account  for  a  good 
many  of  those  houses  being  flooded  ? — Yes. 

1238.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  the  action  of  the 
Conservators  in  raising  some  of  the  weirs ;  do 
you  know  which  weirs  have  been  raised,  and  to 
what  extent? —No. 

1239.  You  do  not  know,  personally,  about 
that  ? — No,  only  from  information  which  I  have 
had. 

1240.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  raised,  but  you  do  not  know  it  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  eay  it  has  been 
intentionally  done. 

1241.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Bray 
Churcli  has  been  inaccessible  during  any  of  these 
floods  ?— Yes. 

1242.  How  often,  in  your  recollection,  has 
that  happened? — In  1852,  and  in  the  floods  during 
the  last  two  years. 

1243.  Two  or  three  times  since  1852?— Yes. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

1244.  Are  there  any  means  which  you  can 
suggest  for  preventing  the  injury  caused  by 
floods  in  Maidenhead? --One  of  the  most  simple 
remedies,  1  think,  is  to  open  the  locks.  It  would 
be  an  inconvenience  to  millowners,  no  doubt,  to 
do  that,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  would 
gain  in  the  long  run  by  getting  rid  of  the  floods. 

1245.  You  think  that  is  doubtful,  do  you?- 
As  to  whether  they  would  gain,  or  not,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

1246.  But  suppose  the  water  rises  to  a  certain 
height,  are  there  any  means  by  which  you  could 
protect  yourself? — I  do  not  see  any,  and  unless 
it  was  done  in  connection  with  other  parts ;  from 
Corkham  to  Maidenhead  you  will  see  there  is  a 
long  line  of  low  lying  land. 

Mr.  Hall. 

1247.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
death  rate  had  increased  to  40  ? —  The  medical 
officer  of  health  states  so. 

1248.  That  is  very  high,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1249.  W« 
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Mr.  Hall — continued. 

1249.  Was  that  owing  to  any  epidemic?— 
Yes,  caused  by  the  floods. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1250.  That  was  only  temporary,  I  suppose  ? — 
Temporary. 

1251.  What  is  your  average  death  rate? — 
About  20. 

Mr.  Hall 

1252.  Did  you  have  any  experience,  or  did  you 

£  tit  it  down  to  the  action  of  the  floods? — We 
ad  a  few  cases  of  smallpox,  and  a  great  many 
cases  of  fever.  The  fever  arose  from  the  floods, 
no  doubt. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1253.  Typhoid  fever? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

1254.  No  doubt  your  experience  of  the  river 
has  lasted  over  a  great  many  years  ? — Yes. 

1255.  During  the  time  that  you  have  known 
the  river,  have  the  floods  taken  place  very  often? 
— Not  so  frequently  as  of  late. 

1256.  The  Report  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vators to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  House,  gives  only  four  very 
serious  floods  from  1821  to  1877,  a  period  of  56 
years? — Yes. 

1257.  In  your  experience,  have  floods  taken 
place  a  greater  number  of  times  than  four,  during 
that  period? — Oh,  certainly,  but,  perhaps,  what 
the  Conservators  would  not  call' severe ;  in  1852 
we  had  a  very  high  flood. 

1258.  How  many  times  do  you  think  during 
that  period  Maidenhead  has  been  swamped  by 
water  from  the  Thames?— Well,  four  times  in  the 
last  two  years. 

1259.  You  have  had  water  in  the  houses  at 
Maidenhead? — Yes,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
take  boats.  One  flood  cost  us  very  nearly  100  7. 
for  boats,  and  so  on,  to  get  people  about  to  their 
houses. 

1260.  Would  you  not  call  that  a  severe  flood? 
— I  should. 

1261.  Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Conservators  and  yourself,  but 
still,  during  all  these  56  years,  I  ask  you  whether 
you  remember  floods  serious  enough,  at  all  events, 
to  have  entered  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
many  more  times  than  four  ? — We  have  had  four 
in  two  years.     I  am  sure  it  is  more  than  that. 

1262.  How  far  back  can  you  go,  in  your  re- 
membrance of  Maidenhead  ? — I  can  remember 
some  40  years. 

1263.  During  that  40  years  you  have  had 
experience  of  Maidenhead,  how  many  floods  do 
you  think  there  have  been? — I  cannot  call  to 
mind  how  many,  but  certainly  there  have  been 
more  than  four  severe  floods. 

1264.  More  severe  lately  ?— More  severe 
lately. 

1265.  You  are  aware  that  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy obtained  an  Act  in  1866  to  take  away  the 
sewage  out  of  the  Thames  and  dispose  of  it  in 
other  ways?-— Yes. 

1266.  You  have  had  a  notice  to  that  effect  at 
Maidenhead  ? — Yes. 

1267.  Have  you  begun  to  do  anything  of  that 
land? — We  have  done  it  some  years  back. 

1268.  And  what  did  it  cost  you?— I  cannot 
say  the  whole  of  the  cost,  but  we  have  done  it  at 

0.114. 


Mr.  Richardson- Gardner — continued 

different  times  as  we  could  spare  the  money  from 
the  rates,  so  that  we  did  not  have  to  borrow 
money  for  it,  but  we  got  it  done,  as  we  found  the 
money. 

1269.  It  came  to  a  large  sum  ? — A  considerable 
sum ;  we  have  not  completed  it  yet,  but  still  we 
do  not  take  any  sewage  into  the  Thames. 

1270.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  dispose  of  your 
sewage  ? — By  irrigation. 

1271.  You  have  an  irrigation  farm  ? — Yes. 

1272.  When  the  Thames  overflows  does  that 
get  on  the  irrigation  farm  ? — A  small  portion  of 
it. 

1273.  And  upon  that  portion  it  must  carry  the 
deposit  that  you  place  there  back  again  into  the 
Thames  ? — It  must  to  some  extent. 

1274.  Therefore  you  have  carried  your  drain- 
age at  a  considerable  expense  on  to  an  irrigation 
farm,  in  accordance  with  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  I  collect  from 
you  it  has  been  brought  back  again  ? — Not  quite 
to  the  extent  perhaps  as  you  would  imagine, 
because  it  is  some  distance  from  the  Thames,  and 
of  course  what  is  washed  from  this  particular 
farm  would  be  deposited  partly  on  the  meadows 
which  it  passes  over ;  it  would  not  all  go  into  the 
Thames. 

Chairman. 

1275.  How  far  is  this  farm  from  the  river  ? — 
About  half  a  mile. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

1276.  Is  it  situated  on  high  land?— No,  not 
very  high. 

1277.  The  overflow  touches  part  of  it? — Yes. 

1278.  May  I  ask  you  again  whether  when  the 
Thames  overflows  the  water  enters  the  drains  of 
the  town,  scours  them  out,  and  then  goes  back 
again  into  the  Thames  ? — I  think  it  would  with 
regard  to  a  portion  of  them.  We  have  two  levels, 
and  it  would  take  a  portion  of  the  low  level. 

1279.  Back  again  into  the  Thames  after  you 
having  been  at  a  great  expense  to  remove  it  ? — A 
portion  of  it  must  go  there. 

1280.  And  so  it  would  be  no  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  manure  deposited  on  the  ground  by 
the  agriculturalists  ? — It  must  be  so. 

1281.  All  would  be  washed  back  into  the 
Thames?— Yes. 

1282.  So  that  the  water  companies  who  pay 
this  sum  of  money  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
for  having  the  Thames  kept  clear  from  drainage 
at  your  and  other  people's  exjrense,  in  fact  get 
these  impurities  again  m  the  time  of  the  floods 
sent  down  into  their  reservoirs  ? — Yes. 

1283.  And  the  people  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict drink  it  ?— W  ell,  they  filter  it  first. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1284.  Are  the  weirs  at  Maidenhead  actively 
looked  after? — I  think  they  are  kept  in  fair 
repair. 

1285.  I  do  not  mean  so  much  about  repair  as 
whether  the  puddles  are  taken  up  quickly  enough 
in  the  event  of  a  flood  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

1286.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  weirs 
are  in  charge  of  women? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

1287.  Has  any  proposition  been  made  to  the 
town  of  Maidenhead  to  submit  to  any  rating, 
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Mr.  Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

Woodbridye.    supposing  a  scheme  was  adopted  to  alleviate  tbe 

T  '         floods ;  do  you  know  anything  in  your  position 
1 1  June      wtich  would  lead      u  ^  ^^  th|U.  Ae  town  rf 

Maidenhead  would  consent  to  be  rated  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  tbe  floods?— Yes;    if  not 
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excessive. 

1288.  If   the 
Yes. 


rating    was  not   excessive? — 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
1289.  What  is  the  state  of  the  effluent  water 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued 
from  your  irrigation  farm  ?— The  land  absorbs  it 
all  except  in  flood  time. 

1290.  There  is  no  effluent  water  ?— No. 

1291.  And  the  principle  upon  which  your  irri- 
gation farm  is  established  is  that  the  sewage,  by 
passing  over  the  land,  becomes  purified?— Yes; 
there  are  small  trenches  cut  in  the  land  for  it  to 
run  out. 

1292.  That  is  the  principle  of  it?— Yes. 

1293.  Is  it  grass  or  arable  ? — Grass. 

1294.  All  grass?— Yes. 


Mr.  Stephen  Pullin,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

Mr.  Pullvu       1295.  You  reside  at  Harton,   near  Wrays- 
bury  ? — Yes. 

1296.  And  you  have  had  some  experience  of, 
and  opportunity  of  remarking,  the  floods  in  the 
Thames,  and  tfceir  effect  ? — I  have ;  I  have  been 
all  my  lifetime  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

1297.  Do  you  own  property  there  ? — Yes, 
both  as  occupier  and  owner. 

1298.  You  are  a  farmer? — I  am  a  farmer.  I 
occupy  about  800  acres  now;  but  I  have  had 
about  1,200  acres  until  the  last  year  or  two. 

1299.  Is  the  land  in  your  occupation  sub- 
jected to  floods  ? — Some  of  it. 

1300.  And  do  you  consider  that  it  is  injured 
thereby,  or  benefited  ? — Very  much  injured. 

1301.  You  do  not  find  that  the  deposit  from 
the  river  is  an  advantage  to  your  low-lying  land  ? 
— No,  quite  the  reverse. 

1 302.  Then  you  would  desire  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  floods  ? — Most  decidedly ; 
I  have  been  advocating  it  all  along. 

1 303.  Would  you,  as  an  occupier,  be  willing 
to  be  rated  for  the  purpose? — Yes,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  rated,  provided  we  could  get 
rid  of  the  water. 

1.104.  And  provided  the  works  were  carried 
out  beneficially  and  economically  ? — Yes. 

1305.  You  would  be  willing  to  be  rated? — 
Yes,  I  can  answer  for  all  the  neighbourhood. 

1306.  All  the  neighbourhood  would  be  willing 
to  be  rated  for  carrying  out  the  works  to  prevent 
floods  ?— Yes.     . 

1307.  In  what  way  is  your  land  injured? — 
By  floods  lying  upon  it,  by  the  water  being  kept 
back  and  lying  on  it,  and  of  course  the  crops 
are  injured ;  we  are  obliged  to  re*sow,  and  not 
only  that,  but  we  get  all  our  manure  thrown 
away. 

1308.  When  it  is  in  a  heap?— No,  when  it 
is  in  a  heap? — No,  when  it  is  spread  on  the 
land. 

1309.  And  where  does  that  manure  go  to  ?— 
Into  the  Thames. 

1310.  Do  your  manure  heaps  get  a  washing 
occasionally  .' —  Oh,  yes,  we  have  had  them 
covered  ;  in  fact,  carried  quite  away,  and  tons  of 
wurzels  carried  away. 

1311.  Carried  into  the  river? — Quite  into  the 
river,  and  gone. 

1312.  We  have  had  evidence  as  regards  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  of  land  being  much  bene- 

#  fited  I  y  the  floods ;  your  experience  is  quite  the 
reverse  ? — Quite  the  reverse ;  indeed  a  great  deal 
of  ours  is  arable  land ;  there  is  not  a  great  por- 
tion of  it,  except  on  the  Runnymead  side,  which 
is  meadow. 


Chairman — continued. 

1313.  Is  the  Runnymead  occupied  by  you?— 
No,  that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

1314.  The  Runnymead  is  frequently  under 
water? — Oh,  yes;  generally  impassable  in  the 
winter.  In  flood  time  it  has  been  this  yetr; 
indeed  the  roads  round  my  locality  have  been 
quite  impassable  this  year;  we  have  had  water 
six  feet  in  the  roads  by  the  cottages,  and  quite 
three  to  four  feet  in  the  cottages. 

1315.  What  is  the  longest  time  which  you  can 
recollect  your  land  being  under  water?— This 
year  we  have  had  8  or  10  weeks  consecutively; 
it  has  gone  down  a  little  and  then  raised  again, 
as  the  river  swells.  We  get  the  water  dammed 
back  upon  us.  In  fact  it  has  scarcely  gone  now. 
I  can  myself  say  that  I  have  some  land  now  where 
it  has  not  gone,  although  the  Thames  has  gone 
down,  but  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it  so  fast ;  after 
it  once  gets  down  in  the  Thames,  it  takes  a  con- 
siderable time  before  we  can  {ret  rid  of  it,  because 
it  swells  up  in  some  of  the  fields. 

1316.  I  tlrink  you  have  conceded  that  you 
would  be  quite  willing  to  be  rated  to  carry  out 
individual  works  ? — xes,  to  a  certain  extent 

1317.  Your  fair  share;  and  supposing  the 
works  were  carried  out  well  and  economically? 
— Oh,  yes,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  pay  my 
share. 

1318.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  worb 
would  be  enough  ? — I  think  there  might  be  a 
very  great  deal  done  now  to  alleviate  the  floods 
if  proper  sluices  and  weirs  were  constructed; 
self-acting  ones.  My  idea  is  that  the  sluice- 
gates are  not  opened  at  the  proper  times;  in* 
deed,  I  can  point  out  one  or  two  that  I  know, 
which  have  not  been  opened  in  proper  time,  and 
in  one  or  two  of  the  weirs  that  have  been  con- 
structed for  some  years,  now,  the  sluices  were 
much  higher  than  I  think  they  ought  to  be.  For 
instance,  I  have  a  son-in-law  oocupying  a  large 
farm  close  to  Maidenhead,  at  Braypoint ;  there 
has  been  a  lock  put  in  there.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  no  lock,  when  a  brother-in-law  of  mine 
held  the  farm,  and  now  that  is  a  very  great  im- 
pediment. This  year  the  water  has  run  in  front 
of  his  house,  round  by  his  two  farms,  into  the 
river  again.  Now  that  was  not  the  case  some 
years  ago,  except  in  one  year,  and  that  was  in 
1852, 1  remember;  but  now  it  invariably  does; 
in  fact,  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  out  of  the 
turnpike  road  once  or  twice  down  to  his  house; 
it  has  run  all  round  the  farm ;  and  I  should  say 
now  that  he  is  iry ured  this  year  to  the  extent  of 
500  /.,  at  the  lowest ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  if  a 
competent  surveyor  went  to  value  the  injury, 
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Chairman — continued. 

that  he   would  put  it  at  nearer  1,000/.  than 
600/. 

1319.  And  do  you  attribute  that  increased 
flooding  to  the  sluices  having  been  raised? — I 
attribute  it  a  great  deal  to  this,  the  river  is  now 
growing  up  very  fast.  What  witk  the  eyote  on 
the  river,  and  so  many  locks,  the  water  does  not 

fet  away  fast  enough.  It  is  the  backwater  that 
urt8  us ;  it  is  dammed  up,  and  cannot  get  away. 
If  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  wider,  and  the 
water  was  allowed  to  pass  as  soon  as  it  comes 
down  the  river,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 

1320.  Have  the  eyots  increased  in  size  ? — Very 
much.  They  are  increased  by  the  trees  and  the 
washings  from  the  sides.  The  Thames  Conser- 
vancy has  done  a  great  deal;  but  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  They  let  the  people  gravel ;  but 
they  do  it  in  one  place,  and  then  another  is  left 
If  it  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  properly 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  make  the  channel  of 
the  river  deeper,  that  would  take  away  the  surplus 
water  when  it  comes.  Moreover,  with  these  locks, 
if  they  were  self-acting  ones,  the  moment  there 
came  a  flood  they  would  open  themselves  and  the 

•flood  would  pass,  but  now  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  man  to  go  and  pull  them  up.  I  could  give 
you  an  instance.  Last  year  I  was  at  my  son- 
in-law's,  Mr.  Cross';  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  water  had  come,  and  a  great  deal  in  the 
Thames  meadows ;  we  went  down  to  the  lock- 
man  below  at  the  lock  which  is  between  his  two 
farms,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  he  lives, 
and  within  200  yards  of  his  further  farmhouse ; 
we  hallooed  to  the  man  and  said,  "  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  water  about ;  you  had  better  pull 
up  all  your  gates,  or  we  shall  have  a  flood  before 
to-morrow  morning."  The  old  man  or  the  old 
woman,  I  forget  which,  said, t€  Yes,  it  is  all  right " ; 
and  then  we  went  away.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? They  were  never  pulled  up,  and  the  next 
morning  we  were  all  under  water. 

1321.  Which  lock  was  that?— Bray  Lock,  at 
Bray  Point.  Now,  if  that  lock  had  been  pro* 
perly  pulled  up  in  time,  a  great  deal  of  that 
water  would  have  passed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
they  would  not  have  had  some  water,  because  it 
is  a  moral  impossibility  to  prevent  a  flood  alto- 
gether, but  the  waters  maybe  alleviated.  If  the 
Thames  was  properly  open  from  London  up  to 
Maidenhead  Bridge,  I  think  it  would  get  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  water. 

1322.  Without  any  new  works?— That  I  will 
not  say  ;  I  am  not  engineer  enough  to  know  that. 

1323.  Because  you  did  state  it  would  be  so 
with  the  present  arrangements  ? — Yes ;  my  idea 
is  that  the  locks  should  not  be  under  the  power 
of  any  man ;  that  they  should  be  self-acting ; 
that  the  moment  there  is  a  pressure  of  the  water 
that  they  should  open  themselves.  At  Colebrook 
Mill,  10  years  ago,  there  was  a  little  gate  there 
that  a  man  constructed,  so  that  the  moment  he 
got  a  pressure  of  water  it  passed  his  backwater 
and  saved  his  wheel ;  and  the  same  could  be 
done  on  the  Thames. 

1324.  You  have  experienced  damage  to  your 
property,  which  you  attributed  to  not  properly 
attending  to  the  opening  of  the  locks  ?  —From  the 
water  not  being  allowed  to  go  away,  or  rather  the 
river  not  being  opened  enough  to  take  the  flood 
water  away. 

1325.  Have  you,  in  consequence,  taken  any 
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Chairman— continued, 
steps  so  that  you  should  not  suffer  this  damage  in 
the  future,  by  writing  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vators?— No;  I  have  attended  two  or  three 
meetings  where  the  matter  has  been  under  con- 
sideration. 

1326.  You  mean  meetings  of  the  Association  ? 
— Yes;  I  have  not  had  any  conversation  with  the 
Thames  Conservators. 

1327.  But  you  have  never,  in  consequence  of 
the  damage  done  to  you,  taken  any  steps  your- 
self ?— No.  I  did  not  know  where  to  apply,  or  I 
certainly  should;  but  then,  of  course,  an  in- 
dividual like  myself  would  have  got  very  little 
redress.  I  do  not  know  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Conservancy.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  attend 
to  everything  that  is  right,  but  still  I  had  not  the 
means  individually  of  bringing  it  before  them.  . 

1328.  You  did  not  think  they  would  pay  much 
attention  to  you,  and  so  vou  did  not  apply  ?— 
That  is  it 

1329.  But  you  would  be  very  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  recurrence  of  the  floodings? — I 
should  certainly  be  very  glad.  I  have  got  a  long 
lease  of  my  farm,  and  if  these  floods  are  to  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
get  out  of  it  at  a  loss. 

1330.  You  have  not  applied  to  your  landlord 
for  any  allowance  ? — I  have,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
get  some  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  or  not. 
But  I  have  some  property  of  my  own  on  the 
Thames,  and  I  only  took  the  rent  of  it  on  Satur- 
day last;  it  is  not  a  large  piece,  14  acres  of  land 
at  Datchet,  close  to  the  Thames ;  and  the  man 
said,  "  I  hope  you  are  going  to  allow  me  5  /. 
back."  I  said,  «  What  for?"  He  said,  "  I  have 
lost  all  the  crops,  and  have  been  obliged  to  sow 
them  again." 

1331.  Then  you  were  applied  to? — I  was  ap- 
plied to ;  he  asked  me  for  5  /.  for  one  half-year. 

1332.  And  you  made  no  allowance  toyour 
tenant  ?— No ;  that  was  on  a  Saturday,  at  Wind- 
sor Market  I  think  we  shall  all  make  an  appli- 
cation. Our  rent-day  is  next  Monday.  We 
intend,  all  of  us,  to  make  an  application  to 
Colonel  Williams  for  a  reduction. 

1333.  A  reduction  of  rent? — Yes,  an  allow- 
ance. 

1334.  An  allowance  for  the  damage  done  by 
these  floods  ? — Yes,  because  we  are  very  seriously 
injured.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  small  matter,  it 
is  a  large  affair.. 

1335.  Do  you  hold  800  acres  under  Colonel 
Williams?— Not  quite  all  under  Colonel  Wil- 
liams. I  hold  about  800  acres ;  I  did  hold  1,200 
acres  until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  that  is,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  front  of  the  Bells 
ofOusley. 

Mr.  Walter. 

1336.  What  is  the  next  lock  below  you;  is 
there  one  betweenyou  and  Staines?— Oh  yes, 
there  is  the  Bell  Weir>  and  that  is  a  very  great 
obstruction. 

1337.  What  is  the  fall  of  that?— I  really  can- 
not say,  but  it  is  a  very  great  fall. 

1338.  Ajid dams  up  the  river  considerably? — 
Yes;  and  then  there  is  another,  Old  Windsor 
Lock. 

1339.  Then  there  are  two  between  you  and 
Staines  ? — Yes. 

1340.  How  far  are  Jtou  from  Datchet?— We 
n*hr  into   Datchet    between    Wrajsbury    and 

K  2  '  Datchet ; 
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Mr.  Pullin. 

1 1  June 
1877. 


Mr,  Walter— continued. 

Datchet;    indeed,   I    hold   land    on    Datchet 
Common. 

1341.  The  proper  regulation  of  these  looks 
would  materially  benefit  you  ? — Oh,  very  much. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1342.  You  have  lived  there  a  considerable 
time  ? — I  was  born  there,  and  have  lived  there 
all  my  life. 

1343.  Do  you  not  generally  know  when  the 
flood  is  coming,  before  the  water  is  actually 
down  on  you  ?— W  e  may  expect  it  by  excessive 
rains,  we  cannot  know  it  by  anything  else. 

1344.  I  myself  live  on  a  river  subject  to  floods, 
and  I  generally  hear  people  say, "  Now  we  shall 
have  a  flood  "?—-Oh,  yes. 

1345.  Supposing,  upon  an  occasion  of  that 
kind,  instead  of  having  self-acting  gates,  as  you 
proposed,  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
gates  were  made  to  open  them,  then  you  would 
get  rid  of  the  water  before  the  flood  came  ? — Of 
course  you  would. 

1346.  Of  course,  if  you  have  a  self-acting  gate, 
it  is  better  than  a  man  sitting  up  in  his  room  and 
keeping  the  gate  shut ;  but  still  you  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  at  the 
time  when  the  channel  of  the  river  can  really 
take  it  ? — Not  unless  you  have  a  person  you  can 
really  trust,  and  that  is  the  thing. 

1347.  Do  you  believe,  if  you  had  somebody, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  at  a  particular  time 
these  gates  were  all  opened,  that  that  would 
materially  alleviate  the  floods? — Oh,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  doubt  about  it ;  but  then  I  think 
they  should  have  a  differently  constructed  sate. 
The  under-current  is  all  dammed  up  with  these 
gates  now,  and  you  are  only  pulling  the  top  off. 
Now,  there  is  a  great  wash  and  a  great  current 
at  the  bottom  ot  the  gates.  If  they  could  be 
self-acting,  and  go  over  the  sill,  they  would  pass 
the  waters ;  now  you  only  get  the  flow  of  water. 
If  you  could  pass  the  body  of  the  water,  you 
would  relieve  it  half  as  fast  again. 

1348.  You  mean  a  turn-over  ? — Yes,  so  that 
it  would  pass  the  water  from  the  bottom  as  well 
as  from  the  top;  until  it  gets  that  height  it  is 
only  the  top-water  that  can  go  over,  you  get  no 
current  from  the  bottom;  if  you  could  get  a 
current  at  the  bottom  you  would  take  the  body 
further  down. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

1349.  You  mentioned  Bray  Lock ;  you  meant 
the  weir,  I  suppose,  when  you  said  the  lock  ? — 
No ;  I  mean  the  lock  kept  by  the  old  man,  Simon, 
I  think  his  name  is. 

1350.  But  is  there  not  more  opening  in  the 
weir  than  there  would  be  in  the  lock  itself? — 
Oh,  yes. 

1351.  Are  there  no  means  of  opening  that? — 
Only  by  pulling  up  the  paddles. 

1352.  That  would  have  been  more  effective 
than  opening  the  lock? — Of  course  it  would. 

1353.  You  had  no  cause  yourself  to  complain 
at  the  time,  or  did  you  make  any  complaint  of 
it? — I  think  my  son-in-law  went  down  and  com- 
plained about  it ;  he  lives  there  at  the  spot. 

1354.  Do  you  remember  what  time  that  was? 
No,  but  I  could  get  you  the  date,  no  doubt;  I 
do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  Hall. 

1 355.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  e  mbanking 


Mr.  Hall—  continued. 

the  river  ? — In  part  of  the.  farm  that  I  have  held 
at  Wraysbury  for  two  or  three  years  we  have  a 
bank.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  great  benefit  to 
keep  the  current  going,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
the  floods,  because  they  well  up ;  it  is  a  porous 
gravel  soil,  and  for  about  200  or  300  yards  it 
will  well  up  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  there 
you  get  the  flood  until  the  Thames  has  gone 
down,  and  it  is  very  much  longer  going  down 
than  it  is  rising. 

1356.  Will  it  well  up,  according  to  your  expe- 
rience, before  the  river  has  left  her  bed?— No,  I 
think  not ;  it  only  wells  up  at  a  certain  height 
of  the  river. 

1357.  When  does  it  well  up ;  when  it  has  got 
as  far  as  the  embankment? — When  it  has  got 
nearly  up  to  the  top  of  the  embankment 

1358.  But  your  view  is,  that  the  water  injures 
the  land ;  you  do  not  want  the  control  of  the 
water ;  you  want  to  get  rid  of  it  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  we  want  to  get  rid  of  it. 

1359.  You  do  not  care  about  the  control?— 
No,  we  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  a  large 
tributary,  the  River  Colne  runs  in  ;  the  Thames 
gets  full  with  the  floods,  and  we  get  all  that  water 
thrown  upon  us. 

Mr.  Praed. 

1360.  You  are  more  injured  by  the  flooding  of 
the  Colne? — No,  by  the  Thames;  but  the  River 
Colne  runs  into  the.Thames,  and  when  the  Thames 
is  flooded  it  cannot  pass  its  own  water,  mud 
more  take  the  Colne  water  with  it. 

1361.  You  spoke  about  the  self-acting  sluice; 
who  was  the  inventor  of  that? — I  really  do  not 
know.  It  was  a  man  who  held  a  mill  at  Colne- 
brook,  of  the  name  of  Westaway ;  it  was  on  a  small 
scale,  and  that  was  on  the  River  Colne.  For- 
merly a  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  there  many 
years,  was  obliged  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  pass  the  water ;  but  this  man  could  go  to 
bed  comfortably,  and  in  the  morning  the  gate  was 
open,  and  the  water  had  passed ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  down  at  the  proper  height,  it  shut 
itself. 

1362.  That  would  not  be  applicable  to  weirs,  I 
suppose  ?— Oh,  yes,  it  would. 

1363.  In  what  way? — On  any  river,  or  any 
running  stream,  because  the  moment  there  was  a 
swell  of  the  water,  it  would  pass  it. 

1364.  That  would  depend  on  the  pressure  ?- 
Of  course;  then  you  would  not  have  the  pressure 
until  yougot  to  a  certain  height  of  water. 

1365.  Then  does  it  act  from  below  ?— It  acts 
from  below;  it  turns  on  a  pivot. 

1366.  Then  you  might  make  the  river  dry?— 
No ;  the  moment  the  water  came  to  its  proper 
height,  it  shut  itself  again* 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

1367.  In  carrying  out  your  view  of  openings 
lock  when  you  expected  a  flood  to  come,  and 
its  not  being  done  causing  a  flood,  supposing 
there  was  a  telegraphic  communication  from  the 
Board  in  London,  right  up  to  the  head  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  people  at  the  head  of  the  Thames 
communicated  by  telegram  that  the  floods  were 
rising,  and  so  on,  all  the  way  down,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  open  their  locks  and  sluices,  and 
so  let  die  water  pass  down ;  do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  advantageous  course  to  pursue  ?- 
Decidedly;  anything  to  get  rid  of  it;  you  see 
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Mr.  Richardson-Gardner— continued. 

it  is  the  first  water  that  does  all  the  injury ; 
you  do  not  pass  the  water  soon  enough ;  if  the 
water  could  be  passed  soon  enough,  we  should 
not  get  all  the  back  water;  it  is  dammed  up, 
and  then  it  flows  all  over  the  country.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  direct  from  the 
Thames  right  up  to  here  ;  that  is  such  a  thine 
as  I  never  but  once  knew  in  my  life  before,  and 
that  was  in  1852.  We  have  had  the  water  worse 
this  year  than  I  ever  knew,  except  in  1852,  and 
I  believe  then  it  was  as  bad.  I  remember 
going  with  one  of  the  Messrs.  Ashby  in  a  boat 
from  Horton  to  Staines,  and  we  crossed  the  rail* 
way  iu  a  small  boat  Now  it  has  been  on  the 
railway,  the  Windsor  line,  something  like  a  foot 
or  18  inches. 

1368.  You  do  think  that  a  system  of  tele- 
graphic communication  from  the  head  of  the 
Thames  downwards,  and  orders  being  passed  to 
the  lock-keepers  to  open  the  locks  and  sluices, 
would  very  effectually  mitigate  the  offence  ? — No 
doubt 

1369.  And  that  would  not  be  a  very  expensive 
operation? — No;  but  if  the  eyotsdown  the  Thames 
were  all  kept  properly,  that  would  very  much 
relieve  the  water. 

1370.  I  think  you  said  you  were  born  at 
Wraysbury? — No,  at  Horton;  but  the  property 
is  the  same. 

1371.  Your  attention,  of  course,  has  been  con- 
tinually called  to  these  floods  of  the  Thames, 
suffering  as  you  have  from  them  during  your 
lifetime ;  do  you  remember  many  serious  floods? 
— Yes. 

1372.  How  many,  just  in  the  rough? — I  can- 
not say ;  I  remember,  I  should  think,  ten  or  a 
dozen  serious  ones,  but  not  like  this  year  or 
1852. 

1373.  Ten  or  a  dozen  serious  ones,  and  others 
less  serious,  but  still  floods  ? — Yes ;  very  seldom 
a  year  passes  but  we  have  some  little  flood. 


Mr.  Richardson' Gardner — continued. 

1374.  And  you  say  all  the  manure  on  your 
land,  to  your  great  loss,  is  washed  into  the 
Thames  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

1375.  And  of  course  that  tends  to  make  the 
water  impure  which  goes  to  the  water  companies? 
— Yes ;  that  is  a  sort  of  thing  I  have  not  thought 
about  myself;  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  loss 
that  I  had  sustained  by  the  manure  Deing  washed 
away. 

1376.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  osier-beds 
and  the  weeds  were  removed,  it  would  mitigate 
that  evil? — Yes;  there  are  one  or  two  near 
Wraysbury,  that  want  removing  very  badly 
indeed. 

1377.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  mills? 
— Well,  just  on  that  part  of  the  Thames  we  have 
no  mills. 

1378.  And  you  have  no  experience  of  mills, 
so  far? — No ;  but  I  believe  that  mills  must  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  impediment 

1379.  Do  they  dredge  for  gravel  in  your 
neighbourhood  at  all?  —  The  Thames  Conser- 
vancy has ;  but  you  see  we  have  a  part  of  the 
Old  Thames.  A  navigable  part  has  been  cut  at 
Old  Windsor,  and  the  Old  Thames  runs  round  to 
us  to  Wraysbury,  but  of  course  that  part  of  the 
Old  Thames  is  not  taken  any  notice  of  now.  In 
some  places  it  is  nearly  lerel.  I  have  seen  people 
in  the  summer  walk  across  it,  and  I  saw  a  person 
ride  across  it 

1380.  When  the  dredging  takes  place,  it  is 
simply  for  the  sale  of  gravel  to  those  who  will 
dredge  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  believe  people 
are  licensed  to  do  it 

1381.  And  they jpayforit?— Yes. 

1382.  But  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames 
take  no  means  to  dredge  the  Thames  in  your 
neighbourhood  themselves,  as  a  public  body  ? — 
I  have  never  heard  that  they  do.  I  know  that 
they  will  pay  to  get  gravel,  and  that  these  people 
have  to  pay  for  it 


Mr.  Pullin. 

li  June 
1877. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Friday,  15th  June  1877. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Coope. 
Admiral  Egerton. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Bichardson-Gardner. 


Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Watney. 


OCTAVIUS  EDWARD  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  Darvill,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Darvill 


15  June 
1877. 


Chairman \ 

1383.  I  believe  you  are  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Windsor  ? — I  am. 

1384.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  posi- 
tion ? — Twenty-five  years. 

1 385.  And  how  long  have  you  resided  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — Upwards  of  40  years. 

1386.  During  that  time  has  the  state  of  the 
river  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? — Constantly. 

1387.  Did  you  notice  it  under  the  old  regime  y 
before  1866  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  acting  com- 
mittee of  the  upper  navigation. 

1388.  One  of  the  acting  committee  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes ;  there  were  five  districts, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  represented  in  each 
district. 

1389.  How  many  Commissioners  were  there  to 
"  each  district  ? — Three  Commissioners  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  there  were  five  districts. 

1390.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  jurisdic- 
tion?— Our  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  London 
Stone,  near  Staines,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  na- 
vigation at  Cricklade. 

1391.  And  you  were  appointed  under  old  Acts 
of  Parliament  ? — Yes ;  there  were  several  Acts 
of  Parliament;  the  first  Act  was  the  21  James  1, 
and  in  that  Act  it  is  stated  that,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  rivers  Thames  and  Isis,  from  the 
City  of  London  to  Burcott,  Oxon,  and  from 
Oxford  to  Cricklade,  have  been  navigable  ;  it  is 
so  recited  in  that  Act  of  Parliament. 

1392.  And  were  15  Commissioners  appointed 
by  that  Act  ? — No,  in  subsequent  Acts ;  there 
are  seven  old  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  last  being 
in  1812. 

1393.  The  principal  duty  of  these  Commis- 
sioners being  to  keep  up  the  navigation  of  the 
river  ? — Yes,  to  keep  up  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

1394.  In  order  to  carry  out  works  with  that 
object,  did  the  Commissioners  raise  money  on 
loan  ? — They  raised  nearly  90,000  /.  on  loan,  and 
they  had  then  an  income  of  something  like 
15,000  /.  a  year. 

1395.  An  income  arising  from  what? — From 
tolls'  of  about  15,000  /.  a  year,  which  were  re- 
duced by  the  competition  of  railways  to  under 
3,000  /.  a  year ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  interest  on  the  debt  was  unpaid. 

1396.  And  is  that  debt  unpaid  still?— Yes; 
and  I  may  say,  for  your  guidance,  that  I  wag  the 
cause  of  the  navigation  being  stopped ;  I  moved 


Chairman — continued. 

at  Oxford  a  resolution  in  the  committee  under 
these  circumstances ;  the  various  locks  were  out 
of  order,  and  we  had  no  money.  We  were  about 
to  enter  into  contracts  to  restore  and  reconstruct 
various  works ;  and  I  objected  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
we  were  not  a  corporate  body,  and  acting  under 
a  common  seal,  I,  as  a  lawyer,  believed  that  we 
should  be  personally  liable,  and  I  would  not  there- 
fore incur  pecuniary  liability  without  we  took 
counsel's  opinion;  counsel's  opinion  was  taken, 
and  counsel  said  that  we  should  be  personally 
liable.  We  then  agreed  to  stop  the  works,  as 
we  would  not  incur  any  personal  responsibility 
when  we  were  in  such  a  bankrupt  condition ;  the 
consequence  was  that  we  went  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  informed  them  of  the  facts,  and  a 
roving  Commission  was  appointed;  that  Com- 
mission made  its  Report,  and  upon  that  Report 
the  upper  navigation  was  made  over  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ;  that  is  the  history  of  that 
transaction ;  but  when  that  Act  was  passed  none 
of  the  riparian  boroughs  had  any  notice  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  were  all  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Act  passed,  transfer- 
ring the  whole  of  the  property  on  the  upper 
navigation,  and  all  the  navigation  of  the  Thames 
Conservators  when  none  of  the  riparian  boroughs 
were  consulted,  and  when  enormous  powers  were 
given  in  reference  to  the  sewage  of  the  towns. 

1397.  The  riparian  boroughs  must  have  been 
asleep? — Well,  I  am  speaking  simply  of  what 
was  the  fact.  There  are  many  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mreoBB  wh&  are  effected  by  them,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  In  that  particular  case  the  Com- 
missioners beat  about  to  know  where  to  get 
money ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  get  money, 
and  at  last  the  happy  idea  struck  them  of  taxing 
the  waterworks  companies ;  they  put  in  a  clause 
enabling  the  Conservators  to  tax  the  waterworks 
companies  to  the  extent  of  5,000/.  a  year.  That 
gave  them  funds ;  they  then  put  clauses  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  compel  all  the  riparian 
boroughs  to  take  the  sewage  of  their  towns  and 
of  the  river,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
riparian  boroughs  have  expended  600,000/.  or 
700,000/.  in  taking  the  sewage  out  of  the  river; 
and  the  Thames  Conservators  get  the  benefit  in 
the  shape  of  5,000/.  a  year  from  the  water 
companies  ;  that  is  the  practical  result  of  things. 

1398.  That  was  under  the  Act  for  the  pre- 
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Chairman — continued. 

vention  of  the  pollution  of  the  river?— It  was 
under  the  29  &  30  Vict,  a  89,  the  Act  of  1866. 
Now  Windsor  had  no  notice  of  the  passage  of  that 
Act  of  Parliament,  nor,  I  believe,  had  Beading ; 
it  may  be  that  Beading  may  have  had;  but 
Windsor  had  not. 

1399.  We  will  come  to  Reading  presently ; 
but  you  had  notice,  and  had  no  opportunity  of 
putting  in  a  claim  to  be  represented  on  the  Con- 
servancy?— No,  if  we  haa  seen  the  clauses  in 
the  Bill  we  might  have  objected  to  them,  but  we 
could  not  have  opposed  the  Bill  out  of  corporate 
funds. 

1400.  But  how  were  you,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  an  active  one,  prevented  from 
joining  in  obtaining  this  measure? — We  had  no 
money  to  oppose  any  Bill. 

1401.  But  did  you  not  follow  up  the  proceed- 
ing?— No,  we  had  no  funds. 

1402.  But  did  you  not  make  inquiry  as  to 
what  would  become  of  them,  or  did  you  simply 
wish  to  die  out? — We  had  no  money.  We  told 
the  Government  our  position,  and  they  issued 
a  Commission,  and  I  was  examined  upon  it,  but 
I  never  knew  what  they  did  until  I  found  the 
Act  of  Parliament  passed ;  that  is  a  fact. 

1403.  But  an  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  pass 
sub  silentio;  this  was  only  11  years  ago;  an  Act 
of  Parliament  is  not  usually  smuggled  through 
in  that  way  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  Acts  of  Par- 
liament are  smuggled  through  deliberately.  I 
declare  that  there  are  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
where  persons  are  affected  without  their  knowing 
it.     I  can  give  you  an  instance. 

1404.  You  knew  that  the  Commission  being 
bankrupt  was  about  to  be  abolished,  and  its 
powers  to  be  transferred  to  some  other  body  ? — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  you  seem  to  be 
under  some  misapprehension  about  the  fact  that 
Bills  are  taken  through  Parliament  and  affect 
people  without  their  knowledge.  I  know  an  in- 
stance where  the  Government  took  powers  to 
stop  up  a  road  oalled  Barrack-road  in  Windsor ; 
it  affected  certain  owners.  The  Bill  had  passed 
the  Commons;  they  only  had  an  opportunity 
by  seeing  it  in  the  newspaper  of  knowing  that 
such  a  Hill  had  passed ;  they  then  petitioned  the 
House  of  Lords ;  Lord  Sligo  was  in  the  chair, 
and  he  said  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  that  Acts 
of  Parliament  should  be  passed  affecting  private 
interest,  when  the  parties  had  no  notice ;  there- 
fore it  is  done,  because  I  got  protective  clauses 
inserted  by  the  Lords  in  the  Bill  in  that  very 
oase. 

1405.  To  go  back  to  the  question  before  the 
Committee ;  you  moved  for  the  extinguishment  of 
the  old  Commission  ?— No,  the  suspension  of  the 
works. 

1406.  The  suspension  of  the  works,  the  Com- 
mission being  bankrnpt  ? — That  is  exactly  it. 

1407.  And  you  gave  evidence  before  the 
Commission  which  was  appointed  to  consider  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances  ? 
— Yes,  I  did,  but  that  was  the  difficulty  ;  I  gave 
evidence  that  we  had  no  money ;  I  gave  evidence 
of  exactly  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  state  of 
affairs ;  they  then  asked  me  how  I  thought  they 
could  provide  funds ;  I  said,  "  That  is  a  very 
difficult  question ;  you  cannot  take  it  out  of  the 
county  rates ;  you  cannot  take  it  out  of  the  parish 
rates ;  the  riparian  parishes  will  not  let  you  rate 
them  ;  the  counties  will  not  let  you  rate  them. 

1408.  However    this    Commission    kept    on 
0.114. 


Chairman—* continued.  Mr.  DarviU. 

holding  its  meetings  ? — Yes,  it    was   a  roving        

Commission.  l5  June 

1409.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  from         l877* 
you,  it  then  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  your 

mind  altogether? — I  never  saw  their  report 

1410.  And  the  Act  was  passed  without  your 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  that  is  true,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  riparian  towns. 

1411.  Were  you  town  clerk? — Yes;  and  had 
no  notice  of  it  whatever. 

1412.  But  did  you  not  feel  it  your  duty,  as  a 
public  officer,  when  a  measure  was  being  passed 
considerably  affecting  yonr  town,  to  take  some 
measures  with  regard  to  it? — I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  being  passed,  and  if  I  had,  the  cor- 
poration would  not  have  been  justified  in  opposing 
the  Bill  out  of  corporate  funds ;  moreover,  I  am 
not  the  borough  remembrancer. 

1413.  But  you  know  that  the  Commission  was 
deliberating  ? — I  knew  that  there  was  a  Commis- 
sion, and  I  knew  they  made  a  report;  but  I 
never  do  anything  without  I  am  instructed  to 
do  it. 

1414.  And  you  never  volunteer? — I  do  not 
volunteer  to  do  professional  business ;  when  I  am 
employed,  I  act ;  if  I  were  to  oppose  a  Bill  when 
I  was  not  employed,  I  should  not  be  paid. 

1415.  In  fact,  you  did  not  consider  it  your 
duty,  having  given  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, to  follow  it  up  any  further  ? — I  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  1  did  not  give  evidence  as 
town  clerk,  but  as  an  old  Commissioner. 

1416.  And  this  Act  for  transferring  the  powers 
of  the  late  Commission  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy was  passed  without  your  knowledge  ? — I 
did  not  know  it  until  the  Act  was  passed,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  it,  and  I  mean  to  say  that 
Windsor  had  no  notice  of  the  Bill  until  passed. 

1417.  And  you  took  no  steps  whatever  in 
opposing  it  ? — No,  I  should  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  opposed  the  Bill,  but  the  corporation 
could  not  legally  oppose  with  corporate  funds. 

1418.  Do  you  think  that  other  riparian  boroughs 
were  in  the  same  position? — My  impression  is 
that  if  the  riparian  towns  had  known  the  effect  of 
the  Bill,  they  would,  if  they  had  had  the  legal 

{)ower,  have  joined  us  in  opposing  it.     We  shall 
>e  burtheued  with  80,000/.,  and  I  believe  Read- 
ing with  something  like  240,000/. 

1419.  We  will  come  to  Reading;  you  cannot 
tell  us  positively  of  any  other  borough  on  the 
river  that  was  ignorant  of  this? — You  can  ask 
the  people  from  tnese  boroughs. 

1420.  Of  course ;  but  I  am  asking  you? — There 
was  no  action  taken  by  any  boroughs  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Thames  to  my  Knowledge, 
and  they  could  not  legally  oppose,  and  the  old 
Commissioners  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  collapse. 

1421.  I  gather  from  you  that  had  you  been 
aware  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  during  its  pass- 
age you  would  have  advised  your  corporation  to 
oppose  it  ? — 1  should  undoubtedly  have  advised 
them  to  have  petitioned  the  House  against  the 
Bill,  but  they  could  not  legally  have  opposed 
before  the  Committee,  or  devoted  corporate  funds 
towards  the  opposition. 

1422.  The  upper  navigation  is  now  represented 
in  some  measure  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  I 
believe  ? — Either  by  four  or  five  elected  Com- 
missioners. 

1423.  Is  Windsor  represented  ? — No,  Windsor 
is  not  represented,  except  *  so  far  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  four  or  five  Commissioners ;  there 
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■*!■     n  ~+  -n  Chairman — continued. 

Mr.  DarmlL  . 

— -         were  four  Commissioners  at  first,  but  I  should 
15  June      mention  this:  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
1877.        aware  of  the  constitution  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy ;  I  suppose  you  have  evidence  about  that. 

1424.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
aware  of  it  ? — I  call  the  greatest  portion  of  it 
commercial. 

1425.  You  need  not  give  evidence  upon  that ; 
we  are  quite  aware  of  it,  and  if  there  is  any  point 
upon  which  we  wish  to  be  enlightened,  the 
Thames  Conservancy  will  enlighten  us? — I  have 
no  doubt  they  will. 

1426.  As  regards  the  floods,  during  the  many 
years  that  you  nave  had  experience,  and  resided 
in  and  been  town  clerk  of  Windsor,  have  you 
noticed  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  river  within 
the  last  10  years  ? — Ever  since  1  have  known 
the  river  it  has  been  subject  to  periodical  floods ; 
I  may  say  that  the  floods  are  annual,  but  not 
equal  in  volume.  Sometimes  they  are  unimpor- 
tant, but  at  others  they  are  very  important; 
sometimes  they  are  for  two  years  in  succession 
very  important  and  very  serious. 

1427.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  increased 
or  diminished,  or  remain  about  the  same,  within 
the  last  20  years  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  great  alteration ;  a  heavy  flood  is  a  heavy 
flood,  and  you  can  tell  pretty  well  where  it  comes 
from,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  very 
much  variation  in  height ;  since  the  increased  sub- 
soil drainage  they  may  have  increased. 

1428.  Ion  do  not  think  that  the  drainage  of 
the  land  has  affected  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  at  times  ? — Well,  I  recollect  a  very  heavy 
flood  in  1852.  As  a  matter  of  theory,  I  should 
say,  undoubtedly,  that  the  under-drainage,  or 
subsoil  drainage  of  the  land,  would  throw  the 
water  more  rapidly  into  the  river  than  if  it  had 
sunk  through  in  the  ordinary  way  of  soakage. 
The  cutting  down  the  trees  would  have  exactly 
the  same  effect ;  the  water  would  run  off  more 
rapidly  instead  of  being  held  up  in  suspension  as 
with  a  sponge.  These  causes,  no  doubt,  would 
bring  down  the  water  more  rapidly. 

1429.  Then  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
the  Committee  of  the  courses  of  the  flood,  in'your 
opinion,  in  addition  to  those  points  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  every  weir  and  every  lock  is  a  practical 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  river,  and  dimi- 
nishes the  section  area  of  the  river ;  while,  in 
point  of  fact,  what  is  wanted  is  that  the  sectional 
area  of  the  river  should  be  equal  to  carry  the 
maximum  quantity  of  water  in  the  flood  time, 
and  now  it  is  not.  I  will  illustrate  it,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  in  this  way.  If  you  had  a  barn,  for 
instance,  and  a  gutter  round  it,  and  it  run  over, 
you  would  send  for  your  plumber,  and  he 
would  say,  '<  Oh,  it  is  not  large  enough,  and  I 
must  widen  it  and  deepen  it."  He  would  put 
one  up,  and  you  would  find  that  the  water  flowed 
with  perfect  ease.  Later  on  you  find  that  it 
flowed  over  in  the  middle  ;  you  would  look,  and 
find  there  was  a  stone  there ;  that  is  a  narrowing 
or  a  contraction  of  the  sectional  area;  that  is 
exactly  so  with  the  River  Thames;  all  these 
locks  are  either  more  or  less  instruments  to  tank 
the  water.  They  are  very  excellent  and  very 
useful  as  steps  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  the 
river,  and  very  useful  for  the  storeage  of  the 
water  in  the  summer,  but  they  undoubtedly  di- 
minish the  sectional  area  of  the  river  in  winter, 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  floods.  Now  this  is 
a  very  singular  thing ;  I  can  refer  you  to  these 


CA/zimtzn— continued. 

Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  every  one  of  these 
Acts  of  Parliament,  old  Acts  of  Parliament,  pio~ 
visions  were  made  for  prosecuting  people  who  did 
not  open  the  weirs  and  locks  also.  Now  the  locks 
are  never  opened,  and  the  sills  weirs  are  placed 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  sectional  area 
of  the  river  at  every  lock  and  every  weir  is 
sensibly  diminished.  Now  these  are  causes,  and 
I  say  the  way  to  get  rid  of  those  causes  is  this; 
if  they  were  to  ballast  the  shoals,  and  ballast 
many  of  the  aits  or  islands  in  the  river,  and  if  the 
locks  and  weirs  were  made  so  as  to  open  and  new 
channels  above  each  lock  were  made  to  be  ap- 
plicable and  available  in  times  of  flood,  then  you 
would  be  able  to  get  sufficient  increase  of  the 
sectional  area  to  carry  off  the  increased  quantity 
that  came  down  in  the  winter  time. 

1430.  Ballasting  the  shoals;  do  you  mean 
dredging  the  shoals? — Yes,  because  the  sectional 
area  is  increased  there  by  deepening ;  it  does  not 
signify  whether  it  is  wide  or  deep,  so  that  the 
sectional  area  is  increased. 

1431.  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  by  neglecting  to  take  the  means 
such  as  you  propose,  have  by  their  action  tended 
to  increase  the  floods  ? — When  I  say  negligence  I 
am  not  coming  here  to  assert  negligence ;  they 
pl6ad  a  kind  of  non  possumus ;  they  say  they  have 
no  money;  they  will  not  deny  the  fact;  but  they 
say  they  have  no  money,  and  that  is  what  the 
old  Commissioners  said. 

1432.  That  is  another  question ;  suppose  the 
Thames  Conservancy  have  been  amply  supplied 
with  means,  do  you  suppose  that  by  reducing  the 
width  of  their  weirs,  by  dredging  the  shoals,  by 
opening  their  locks,  and  by  reaucing  the  acts,  they 
could  improve  the  state  of  the  river  ? — And  by 
construcing  at  every  weir  or  lock  a  channel  for 
carrying  off  as  much  as  they  obstruct. 

1433.  Then  you  believe  that  the  floods  would 
be  greatly  diminished  if  not  altogether  obviated? 
—They  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Have  you 
taken  a  note,  Sir,  that  in  all  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment there  are  clauses  imposing  penalties  for  not 
opening  the  locks  and  weirs.  It  states  in  some 
of  them  what  obstructions  has  been  caused  by 
floods  caused  by  that  omission. 

1434.  You  had  better  give  us  evidence  upon 
that  point  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  do 
so.  I  have  no  hostility  towards  anyone  ;  I  only 
come  here  in  the  public  interest.  The  11  Geo.  3, 
c.  45,  s.  7,  says,  the  Commissioners  may  make 
regulations,  and  may  "  give  such  reparation,  satis- 
faction, and  damages  to  the  person  or  persons 
aggrieved  thereby,  as  likewise  to  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  lands,  meadows,  or  other  grounds,, 
who  shall  be  damaged  by  the  neglect  or  refusal 
of  the  owners  of  such  pounds,  weirs,  bucks, 
winches,  turnpikes,  and  flood-gates,  in  not  open- 
ing and  keeping  open  the  same  till  the  water  is 
sunk  beneath  the  watermark  as  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners, or  any  11  or  more  of  them,  shall 
seem  meet."    That  is  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1435.  Is  that  operation  now  ? — Yes,  they  are 
all  in  full  force ;  they  are  all  incorporated  with 
the  Act  of  1866,  and  are  all  in  full  force. 

Chairman. 

1436.  Not  repealed  ?--Not  at  all.  Now  I  will 
take  you  to  another  section,  21,  which  says,  "  The 
Commissioners  are  to  order  the  district  surveyor 
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to  open  flood-gates  in  case  of  an  overflow/'  and 
then  it  goes  on,  "  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  any  two  of  the  said  Commissioners  upon 
the  complaint  of,  and  oath  made  by,  the  general 
or  district  surveyor,  or  by  any  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  meadows  above,  that  the  water  runs  over 
the  water-mark,  and  that  their  meadows  are  in 
danger  of  being  overflowed,  to  send  under  their 
respective  hands  and  seals  a  warrant,  directed  to 
the  said  general  or  district  surveyor,  or  to  the 
constable  or  constables  of  the  parish  or  place  or 
some  neighbouring  parish  or  place  thereby,  autho- 
rising and  empowering  him  or  them  to  give  notice 
of  such  complaint  to  the  several  tenants  or  occu- 
piers of  the  said  pounds,  locks,  weirs,  turnpikes, 
dams,  and  flood-gates,  and  on  their  refusal  to  open 
the  same  to  compel  the  said  tenants  or  occupiers 
of  the  said  pounds,  locks,  weirs,  turnpikes,  dams, 
and  flood-gates  to  open  and  keep  open  the  same, 
as  occasion  shall  require,  till  the  water  is  sunk 
below  the  water-mark,  and  no  longer."  That  is 
the  11  Geo.  3,  c.  45. 

1437.  Does  it  mention  any  penalty  ? — It  says 
this :  "  And  if  any  damage  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  tenants  or  occupiers  of  such  meadows,  occa- 
sioned either  by  the  occupiers  or  tenants  of  such 
pounds,  locks,  weirs,  bucks,  turnpikes,  dams,  and 
flood-gates,  penning  the  water  above  the  water- 
mark so  as  aforesaid  set  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  open  or  keep 
open  the  same  as  aforesaid,  after  such  notice  as 
aforesaid,  any  three  or  more  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners shall  at .  any  of  their  district  meet- 
ings to  be  held  as  aforesaid,  within  the  space  of 
ten  days  next  ensuing,  on  proof  made  on  oath  as 
aforesaid  of  the  damage  or  damages,  order  such 
satisfaction  as  to  them  shall  seem  just." 

1438.  For  the  damage  done  ? — Yes ;  and  then 
the  Commissioners  acquired  these  pounds  after- 
wards themselves,  and  erected  a  great  many 
works  which  they  were  prohibited  from  erecting. 
Now  I  will  take  the  next  Act  of  15  Geo.  3,c.  11, 
8.  4,  which  states :  "  And  whereas  by  the  said  Act 
of  the  eleventh  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign, 
the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  fix  a  mark  or 
marks  at  each  lock  or  weir,  below  or  above  which 
mark  or  marks  no  owner  or  occupier  of  any  lock 
or  weir  shall  knowingly  or  designedly  let  the  water 
fall  or  rise,  unless  authorised  so  to  do,  in  manner 
directed  by  the  said  Act.  And  whereas  since 
the  passing  of  the  said  Act  great  damages  have 
been  sustained  by  the  owners  and  proprietors  of 
lands  and  grounds,  occasioned  by  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  several  locks,  weirs,  bucks,  and 
flood-gate8,on  their  agents  and  servants  neglecting 
to  draw  and  keep  one  the  same  when  the  water  is 
risen  to  the  guage  and  level  fixed  and  appointed 
by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Act." 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  Be  it  therefore  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  when  and 
so  often  as  the  water  shall  be  raised  to  and  be 
level  with  the  high-water  marks,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  set  and  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  tenants  or  occupiers  for  the  time  being 
of  the  several  old  locks,  weirs,  bucks,  dams,  ana 
flood-gates  in  and  upon  the  said  rivers,  or  either 
or  the  person  or  persons  who  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  intrusted  with  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  same,  shall  thereupon,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  open  such  old  locks,  weirs,  bucks,  dams, 
and  flood-gates,  and  keep  open  the  same  till  the 
water  is  sunk  below  the  high-water  marks  so  set 
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and  appointed;  and  in  case  such  tenant  or  occu-  jr  June 
pier,  or  person  intrusted  with  the  opening  and  1877. 
shutting  of  such  old  locks,  weirs,  bucks,  dams,  or 
flood-gates,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  open  or  keep 
open  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  thereof 
convicted  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible 
witness  or  witnesses,  before  one  or  more  of  his 
Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  either  of  the 
counties  in  which  such  old  lock,  weir,  buck,  dam, 
or  flood-gate  shall  happen  to  be,  or  before  any  two 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  or  to  be  appointed 
in  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act."  And  then  in 
default  of  their  so  doing,  there  is  a  penalty  of 
10/.  imposed;  therefore  there  are  three  Acts 
of  Parliament,  all  alleging  or  assuming  what  I 
have  stated. 

1439.  What  is  that  last  Act  ?— The  15  Geo.  3, 
c.  11,  8.  4.  Now  I  come  to  another  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  is  in  force  :  "  And  whereas  doubts 
have  arisen  whether  the  rise  of  water  and  over- 
flowing of  the  lands  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
Senning  of  the  water  at  the  weirs,  or  by  the 
itches  and  drains  not  being  properly  scoured 
and  opened ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners, 
at  any  of  their  general  meetings,  on  the  informa- 
tion and  complaint  in  writing  of  any  person  ag- 
grieved by  such  overflow,  to  issue  their  warrant, 
if  they  see  just  cause,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
in  which  the  complaint  shall  arise,  to  summon  a 
jury  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  by  the  said 
recited  Act  of  the  eleventh  year  of  his  present 
Majesty  8  reign  to  inquire,  ascertain,  ana  settle 
what  damages  have  been  done  by  such  overflow, 
and  whether  the  same  hath  been  caused  by  the 
penning  the  water  at  the  weirs,  or  by  the  ditches 
and  drains  not  having  been  properly  kept  open, 
and  on  the  verdict  of  the  said  jury  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  ad- 
judge and  order  the  damages  so  found,  with 
reasonable  costs,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  having 
caused  such  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and 
in  default  thereof; "  that  is  the  28  Geo.  3, 
c.  51,  s.  19.  Now  I  come  to  the  35  Geo.  3, 
c  106,  s.  22 :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  think  himself, 
herself,  or  themselves  aggrieved,  damaged,  or 
injured  by  any  work  made  by  the  said  Com- 
missioners, or  by  the  operation  or  effect  of 
any  such  work,  and  shall  make  complaint  thereof 
in  writing  to  the  said  Commissioners  at  any  dis- 
trict meeting,  or  at  any  general  meeting  under 
his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  the  said  Commissioners 
shall  hear  and  report  on  such  complaint  to  the 
next  or  some  other  subsequent  general  meeting, 
and  at  such  next  or  subsequent  general  meeting 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  make  such  order, 
determination,  and  judgment  thereon  as  to  them 
shall  seem  just;"  and,  if  the  party  is  dissatisfied, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions.  Now, 
generally,  these  clauses  point  to  a  particular  fact, 
namely,  that  these  weirs  and  locks  did  obstruct 
the  flow  of  the  water,  and  did  tend  to  damage 
the  land  by  floods.  Now,  there  was  a  clause 
under  the  Act  of  the  35  Geo.  3,  prohibiting  the 
Thames  Commissioners,  the  old  body,  the  de- 
funct body,  from  erecting  any  lock  or  weir  be- 
tween Boulter's  Lock,  above  Maidenhead  Bridge 
and  the  London  Stone  at  Staines.  They 
subsequently  got   another   Act  of   Parliament 

Eassed,  that  is  the  35  Geo.  3,  c.  106,  s.  3,  pro- 
fiting them  from  doing  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  city  authorities.     Well,  they  got  authority 
L  afterwards 
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Mr.  DarvilL  Chairman—  continued. 

— —  afterwards  to  make  certain  alterations,  and  to 
15  June  build  certain  works,  and  they  did  actually  con- 
,°77-  struct  between  Boulter's  Lock,  above  Maiden- 
head Bridge  and  the  City  Stone,  Bray  Lock  and 
Weir,  Boveney  Lock  and  Weir,  Windsor  Lock, 
and  Old  Windsor  Lock  and  Weir,  the  Bell  Lock 
and  Weir  (that  is  at  Egham),  so  that,  in  point 
in  point  of  fact  there  are  five ;  I  am  not  indicting 
the  Conservators,  but  the  old  Commissioners  dia 
that. 

1440.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  ? — No,  these  were  constructed  with 
the  consents  referred  to ;  and  all  these,  I  say, 
tend  to  diminish  the  sectional  area  of  the  river, 
and  tend  to  cause  floods. 

1441.  Now,  you  say  that  this  Act  transferring 
the  power  of  the  old  Commissioners  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  was  passed  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities  of  Windsor  ? — It  was  so  ;  it 
was  a  fact  they  had  no  power  to  oppose  out  of 
the  corporate  funds  if  they  had  known  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bill. 

1442.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  powers 
under  which  they  acted  inflicted  penalties  for 
certain  things,  for  not  opening  locks  under  old 
Acts  which  were  not  repealed  by  that  Act  of 
1866  ? — Those  are  all  incorporated  with  that 
Act. 

1443.  And  not  repealed  ?— No,  they  are  not  re- 
pealed. 

1444.  I  presume  that  this  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Corporation  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, at  the  times  of  floods,  have  not  opened 
these  weirs  or  locks,  and  therefore  have  subjected 
themselves  to  penalties ;  is  it  so  or  is  it  not  ? — 
Well,  1  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  is  as  well  to 
be  frank  with  you. 

1445.  If  you  please ;  that  is  what  we  want  ?— 
The  Borough  of  Windsor  does  not  desire  to 
quarrel  with  the  ITiames  Conservators,  because 
they  have  some  drainage  works,  and  they  can 
impose  a  penalty  of  50  /•  a  day  upon  them. 

1446.  Then,  in  order  that  the  Thames  Conser- 
vanay  should  not  inflict  a  penalty  of  50  /.,  they 
have  taken  no  notice  of  this  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 
I  say  we  do  not  want  to  place  ourselves  in  a 

Eosition  hostile  to  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and 
ave  never  mooted  the  question. 

1447.  However,  that  operated  on  the  minds  of 
the  authorities  of  Windsor  in  some  shape  or  way, 
but  the  authorities  of  Windsor  have  not  sought 
to  enforce  the  opening  of  the  weirs  ? — They  have 
not,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
provisions  of  the  private  Acts  I  have  mentioned. 

1448.  You  have  alluded  to  the  drainage  works  ? 
— Yes ;  they  are  sad  things. 

1449.  Are  these  drainage  works  yet  com- 
pleted ? — No,  they  are  going  on  now. 

1450.  They  are  in  progress? — Yes,  and  an 
exhaustive  business  it  is,  too. 

145 1 .  What  amount  was  the  Corporation  of 
Windsor  prepared  to  expend  upon  the  drainage 
works  ? — I  cannot  say,  nor  is  it  known. 

1452.  Have  you  not  any  contract  for  the 
works? — There  are  contracts,  but  what  the 
works  will  come  to  no  one  seems  to  know. 

1453.  But  you  must  be  aware  of  the  amount 
of  the  present  contracts  ? — I  think  they  are  about 
40,000  /.,  and  we  must  capitalise  expenditure  to 
the  extent  of  about  1,500  /.  a-year,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  about  30,000  /.  or  40,000  /.  more, 
and  I  believe  it  will  cost  above  60,000  I.  It  is 
in  this  way ;  the  pumping  will  cost  about  600  /. 


Chairman — continued. 

a^year,  the  deodorisation,  for  it  is  not  a  sewage 
farm,  will  cost,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
engineer,  912  /.  ;  that  is  1,500  /.  a-year.  If  you 
capitalise  1,500  L  a-year,  you  must  treat  that  as 
the  actual  sum,  and  putting  that  at  4  per  cent, 
it  will  be  80,000  /.  on  the  works,  and  I  believe  it 
will  come  to  100,000  L  I  never  knew  works  to 
be  done  within  the  contract. 

1454.  Who  was  the  engineer  who  advised 
you  ? — Mr.  Hawksley  ;  he  is  making  an  outfall 
sewer  with  large  tanks ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  part  of  the  business ;  I  do  not  think 
they  will  answer,  but  that  is  another  thing. 

1455.  Has  he  advised  a  system  of  deodorising 
in  consequence  of  your  having  no  farm,  or  has  it 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  authorities 
who  have  the  sewage  farm? — He  says,  "lam 
obliged  to  make  an  outfall  sewer,  but  I  am  not  a 
chemist,"  and  he  has  thrown  all  the  responsibility 
on  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  difficulties  which 
will  some  day  arise ;  he  proposes  no  farm,  bat 
precipitation  tanks. 

1456.  The  local  authorities  have  taken  the  re* 
sponsibility  upon  themselves? — The  authorities 
rely  entirely  upon  him. 

1457.  What  becomes  at  present  of  the  sewage 
of  the  town  of  Windsor  ? — It  goes  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

1458.  And  I  suppose  we  drink  it? — These 
organisms  that  we  hear  of  may  be  some  of  the 
Windsor  organisms  for  aught  I  Know. 

Chairman.* 

1459.  In  what  period  do  you  expect  your  works 
will  be  in  a  measure  complete  ? — I  should  think 
another  year  will  complete  them. 

1460.  You  do  not  know  what  process  of  de- 
odorising has  been  adopted  ? — That  is  not  at  all 
determined  upon. 

1461.  Are  you  aware  of  any  system  of  deodo- 
risation that  can  be  relied  upon  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any ;  you  may  deodorise,  but  you  can- 
not do  away  with  the  soluble  portions  of  these 
matters,  because  the  particles  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  so  small  that  they  will  pass  through 
any  filter.  If  matter  is  soluble,  and  particles  of 
it  no  larger  than  the  particles  of  water,  it  will 
pass  through  exactly  the  same  filter  as  water 
will. 

1462.  Is  there  not  chemical  precipitation?— 
You  do  not  get  at  these  portions  that  are  in  solu- 
tion ;  you  may  try  them,  but  you  will  not  get  at 
any  that  are  in  solution. 

1463.  I  understand  you  are  laying  out  40,000/., 
and  incurring  a  cost  of  1,500  L  a  year,  and  by 
means  of  deodorising  you  propose  to  treat  your 
sewage,  and  allow  your  effluent  water  flow  into 
the  Thames  ?— Yes.      • 

1464.  And  you  say  that  many  means  may  be 
taken  for  obviating  floods ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the  authorities  of  Windsor  have  not  taken 
any  action,  as  regards  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
upon  thatpoint ? — No,  they  have  taken  no  steps. 

1465.  Do  the  floods  come  into  any  of  the 
houses  at  Windsor? — Yes,  they  do,  many  of  them. 

1466.  But  the  authorities  have  not,  as  yet, 
taken  any  action  ? — Well,  they  took  a  very  active 
part  in  getting  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Cross  with  the  view  of  getting  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter  of  floods,  the  other  day ;  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Windsor  were  the  moving  body  in  that 
matter. 

1467,  And 
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Chairman— continued. 
1467.  And  the  authorities  of  Windsor  co- 
operated with  the  Thames  Floods  Prevention 
Society? — Just  so;  we  invited  them  to  come 
with  us.  They  went  to  the  Conservators ;  I 
did  not  approve  of  that  policy.  I  said,  "  You  will 
have  a  non  possumus,  and  wheu  they  went  there 
that  is  exactly  what  they  did  have.  We  went  to 
the  Home  Department,  and  we  got  what  we 
wanted. 


Admiral  Egerton. 
1468.   What  was  that?— An  inquiry. 


I  be- 


lieve this  Committee  is  sitting  here  to  day,  pro- 
bably, in  consequence  of  what  the  honourable 
Member  moved  in  the  House,  caused  no  doubt 
by  that  deputation,  which  was  very  influential^ 
composed,  consisting  of  many  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  and  many  re- 
presentatives of  the  riparian  towns  and  counties. 

Chairman. 

1469.  You  have  mentioned  several  works 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out  to  reduce  the 
floods? — To  increase  the  sectional  area,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  floods. 

1470.  And  you  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, that  these  things  have  not  been  done, 
in  a  measure  ? — Well,  I  should  qualify  that  in 
this  way :  I  think  a  body,  living  in  London,  are 
not  so  exactly  the  parties  who  ought  to  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  a  navigation  connected  so  much 
with  agriculture,  and,  therefore,  although  that 
body  is  a  very  honourable  body,  quite  fit  to  manage 
anything  connected  with  the  metropolis,  and 
everything  that  is  urban  connected  with  this 
water,  I  think  myself  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests being  so  largely  affected,  it  ought  to  be 
very  largely  represented  on  the  Conservancy. 

1471.  Then  would  you  kindly  inform  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  kind  of  bodv  you  would  like  to  see 
that  should  have  thfe  jurisdiction  over  the  Thames, 
and  that  could  carry  out  the  different  works  of 
navigation,  drainage,  exclusion  of  pollution,  and 
prevention  of  floods? — I  think  it  is  possible,  if 
you  had  15  members  elected,  members  from  the 
various  towns,  or  some  representation  of  the  local 
bodies.  I  think  that  the  mayor  of  every  riparian 
town,  from  the  Stains  Stone  to  Oxford,  ought  to 
be  a  member,  and  that  the  riparian  counties  ought 
to  be  represented  also,  and  they  ought  to  form, 
with  the  Thames  Conservancy,  a  Board.  No 
one  can  complain  then  that  his  interests  are  not 
protected  and  looked  after. 

1472.  I  suppose  where  there  are  riparian  towns 
without  mayors,  you  would  not  object  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Board? — The  urban 
sanitary  authority. 

1473.  That  we  will  come  to  afterwards  Have 
you  thought  what  would  be  a  convenient  number 
to  form  this  Board  of  Conservancy,  or  body  of 
Commissioners,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it  ? — 
I  should  have  thought  in  a  matter  of  the  nature 
of  this  navigation,  seeing  that  a  portion  of  it  is 

Suite  commercial,  and  the  residue  of  it  is  local, 
bat  the  Board  of  Conservators  would  have 
divided  themselves  into  two  committees,  so  to 
speak,  having  one  to  look  after  one  portion,  and 
another  to  look  after  the  other,  so  that  they 
would  be  working  harmoniously,  and  yet  each 
taking  its  separate  duty. 

*  1474.  Would  you  prefer  that  there  should  be 
one  •  paramount  body,  with  two  or  three  com- 
0.114. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  DarvHL 

mittees  to  take  certain  portions  of  the  river  ? —       i/Tjune 
I  think  that  could  be  done.     I  do  not  expect  that         1H7J. 
persons  in  London  who  come  up  in  a  great  barge 
once  a  year,  can  tell  anything  about  the  wants 
of  the  navigation. 

1475.  Do  you  object  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Thames  Conservancy  with  the  addition 
of  every  mayor  of  riparian  towns,  and  every 
chairman  of  the  urban  sanitary  authority  where 
there  is  no  corporation? — And  some  one  repre- 
senting the  lana  ;  the  counties. 

1476.  There  are  at  present  four  ? — There  are 
four ;  they  would  be  merged,  of  course. 

1477.  How  many  would  you  make  them  ?— I 
should  make  them  15  altogether,  and  equal  in 
number  to  those  representing  the  London  interest. 

1478.  Fifteen  in  addition,  including  the  mayors, 
and  so  forth  ? — No ;  if  you  have  too  large  a  com- 
mission, you  would  not  be  able  to  work  it. 

1479.  At  present  there  are  23,  and  you  would 
like  to  add  15  more? — I  should  like  to  add  15 
more. 

1480.  That  would  be  38  ?— Yes. 

1481.  We  must  first  of  all  constitute  our 
Board,  and  that  is  what  the  Committee  are 
desirous  of  considering.  I  understand  you  to 
say  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  23  members, 
you  would  have  15  ? — Or  else  I  should  reduce 
the  number  of  the  other  Conservators,  and  add 
an  equal  number  of  the  others.  I  want  to  have 
the  agricultural  interest  fairly  and  properly  re- 
presented at  that  Board. 

1482.  And  the  number  that  presents  itself  to 
your  mind  is  15  ? — I  am  not  particularly  desirous 
of  15,  or  any  other  number,  so  that  there  is  a 
clear  and  equal  representation  of  the  towns  and 
counties  that  are  flooded  and  affected  upon  that 
Board,  either  by  reducing  the  members  of  the 
present  Board  >  or  increasing  them,  as  you  have 
just  mentioned. 

1483.  Supposing  there  to  be  a  body  constituted 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  in  the  way  that  you 
represent,  would  the  town  of  Windsor  then  be 
prepared  to  contribute  in  the  shape  of  rates  to  the 
works  necessary  to  be  done?— That  is  another 
matter  altogether. 

1484.  Exactly  ?— I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  done ;  to  tax  one  man  for 
the  benefit  of  another  when  he  derives  no  possible 
benefit  himself  is  wrong. 

1485.  I  particularly  inquired  of  you,  I  think, 
whether  any  of  the  houses  in  Windsor  were  da- 
maged by  floods,  and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  they  were  ? — Yes ;  that  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  town  but  containing  many  small 
houses. 

1486.  The  town  of  Windsor,  therefore,  is,  in 
a  measure,  I  will  not  say  in  what  degree,  affected  ? 
— In  a  very  small  portion,  and  then  that  portion 
which  is  affected  should  be  taxed. 

1487.  Suppose  that  these  works  are  carried 
out  effectually,  and  economically,  will  the  part  of 
the  town  of  Windsor  affected  by  floods  be  willing 
to  contribute  its  fair  proportion  to  the  rates  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  with  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  borough  of  New  Windsor  (which 
is  a  small  portion  of  the  borough),  which  is  seri- 
ously affected  by  floods,  the  owners  of  property 
would  willingly  contribute  to  an  assessment  for 
protecting  their  property  from  the  floods ;  more- 
ever,  I  believe  that  all  the  riparian  landowners 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  the  same ;  I  think  there 
are  at  least  from  100,000  or  130,000  acres  of  land 
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that  are,  in  flood  time,  under  water ;  taking  the 
average  value  of  the  land  at  2  I.  an  acre,  it  would 
come  to  something  like  260,000/.  of  taxable  value; 
if  you  taxed  the  whole  of  that  up  to  2  5.  in  the 
pound,  and  no  more,  you  could  have  a  redemption 
fund,  and  find  all  your  money.  Now,  you  will 
ask  what  will  the  landowner  aay  to  that  ?  I  was 
speaking  to  a  very  large  farmer  the  other  day, 
whose  land  is  affected  by  floods ;  I  said,  "  Do 
you  suffer  much  from  floods  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  Yes, 
a  great  deal ;  I  have  lost  600/.  or  700  /.  this  year 
through  the  floods."  I  said,  "  It  is  a  very  seri- 
ous thing ;  would  you  object  to  be  taxed  to  some- 
thing like  2*.  in  the  pound  upon  your  lands?" 
He  said,  "  If  I  was  protected  from  the  floods,  I 
would  give  10*.  an  acre  mt)re  for  my  land/' 

14S8.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the 
upper  Thames  Commissioners  have  adopted  a 
system  of  taxation  by  which  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance have  made  a  survey  ? — Yes. 

1489.  They  have  got  a  line,  and  all  land  five 
feet  above  water  mark  is  rateable  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  know  how  that  will  work  out  in  practice. 

1490.  Will  vou  kindly  answer  my  question ; 
suppose  that  plan  to  be  adopted  throughout  the 
river,  would  the  Windsor  people,  landowners, 
householders,  and  others,  be  willing  to  contribute 
their  fair  share  ? — I  think  they  would  cheerfully 
contribute  to  be  taxed  foe  the  benefit  they  would 
derive  from  the  floods  being  prevented;  I  am 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  largest 
proprietors  in  Windsor,  the  honourable  Member, 
and  I  am  not  far  wrong  there. 

1491.  The  honourable  Member  will  put  ques- 
tions to  you  afterwards.  Then  I  gather  that, 
with  a  board  constituted  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Windsor 
would  be  willing  cheerfully  to  be  rated  for  the 
fair  share  that  would  fall  to  them  for  works  car- 
ried out  fairly  and  economically  ? — Yes.  I  have 
no  crotchet  about  it,  you  know.  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  live  in  the  portion  of 
Windsor  which  is  high  and  dry ;  I  am  out  of  the 
floods,  and  I  should  not  like  to  contribute  to  a 
taxation  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  in  the 
floods.  You  only  mean  by  the  question,  I  pre- 
sume, to  say,  would  the  people  who  are  subject 
to  these  floods  submit  to  taxation  to  be  relieved 
from  the  floods  ? 

1492.  In  the  way  that  is  defined  by  the 
Drainage  Commissioners,  that  is,  five  feet  above 
high-water  mark  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  am  not 
sure  how  that  would  operate ;  I  think  it  would 
be  a  better  plan  to  have  a  survey  made  of  every 
portion  of  the  land  which  has  been  affected  by 
the  floods  within  a  given  period.  That  would 
give  it  to  you  without  that  line.  I  doubt  that 
line  exactly, 

1493.  At  all  events  we  have  one  system,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  everyone  desires  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  these  works,  and  not  to  be  taxed  for  it? 
— Yes,  of  course,  if  he  found  that  he  had  more 
acreage  taxed  than  came  within  the  five  feet, 
which  was  really  never  flooded,  he  would  appeal 
from  it ;  no  doubt  there  would  be  an  appeal  in 
cases  of  that  kind. 

1494.  Can  you  give  any  better  system  of  divi- 
sion of  area  of  rating  than  that  adopted? — It  must 
be  either  by  survey  or  levelling;  one  or  the  other. 

1495.  That  is  got  by  survey  ? — It  could  be  got 
by  levelling.  In  our  country  I  could  tell  every 
acre  of  land  that  has  been  under  water ;  and  the 
farmers  could  point  them  out,  to  an  inch,  to  the 
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surveyor ;  so  that  you  could  have  a  survey  all 
up  the  river,  showing  all  the  taxable  area. 

1496.  You  are  aware  that  that  has  been  done 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  has  been  laid  down.  Have  yon  any 
other  system  which  you  think  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  that? — No.  So  that  you  can 
get  to  know  the  people  whose  property  is  flooded, 
and  tax  them  pro  ratd,  I  think  it  is  equitable ; 
they  get  the  benefit,  and  they  ought  to  pay. 

Sir  Charles  Russell 

1497.  Is  it  your  opinion,  taking  the  river  as  it 
stands,  without  any  alteration  in  the  weirs  and 
the  locks,  that  by  a  more  rapid  and  careful 
opening  of  the  gates  of  the  weirs  and  of  the  locks, 
and  by  compelling  the  millers  to  carry  out  that 
which  you  sav  they  could  be  forced  to  do  by 
means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  do  you  think 
that  some  considerable  relief  to  the  floods  could, 
even  in  thfe  status  quo,  be  afforded  ?—  If  the  sills 
of  the  weirs  were  altered,  and  the  weirs  made 
more  easily  removable  during  the  floods,  and  the 
lock  gates  were  made  to  open,!  believe  that  would 
greatly  mitigate  the  floods. 

1498.  You  told  us  there  were  five  new  locks 
erected? — Notnew,but  since  the  Act  I  referred  to. 

1499.  Yes;  I  know  it  was  about  40  or  50 
years  ago.  Were  those  put  up,  in  your  belief, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  navigation  purely;  I  be- 
lieve they  were  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  the 
navigation  because  of  the  shoals ;  in  dry  weather 
the  river  was  fordable ;  you  could  walk  across  it, 
and  therefore  they  put  up  these  on  purpose  to 
get  up  steps,  to  tank  the  river,  and  it  answered 
in  those  days,  because  the  traffic  was  large. 

1500.  And  it  is  also,  I  suppose,  useful  in  keep- 
ing a  better  body  of  water  in  the  river  in  summer  ? 
— Oh,  certainly.  Tanking  a  river  is  very  useful 
in  summer. 

1501.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  it  is 
true  that  any  of  the  millers  have  raised  their 
water  mark ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  old  water 
mark  is  not  now  what  the  mills  are  working  to? 
— I  daresay  it  may  be  so. 

1502.  It  was  lower? — I  think  it  is  very  likely. 
Millers,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  acute  knowledge 
of  their  own  interests. 

1503.  But  of  your  own  personal  knowledge, 
you  do  not  know  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  point. 

1504.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you,  as 
one  of  the  means  of  raising  a  further  revenue,  that 
there  should  be  a  small  tax  placed  upon  the 

Sleasure  boats.  I  know  that  the  town  of  Windsor 
oes  an  enormous  deal  of  boating,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  one  way  of  obtaining  more 
revenue  would  be  that? — I  very  much  doubt 
whether  you  would  increase  your  revenue  by  it ; 
I  think  that  heavy  taxation  frequently  results  in 
smaller  receipts. 

1505.  I  am  not  assuming  a  heavy  taxation,  I 
am  assuming  a  very  light  one  ? — A  slight  increase 
these  pleasure  boats  pay  now  I  believe. 

1506.  Only  in  going  through  the  locks  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  I  mean.  You  mean  to  tax  people 
keeping  them  on  the  river. 

1507.  Yes? — I  do  not  know  about  that;  you 
are  interfering  with  the  common  law  rights ;  the 
river  is  a  public  highway. 

1508.  I  ou  tax  a  carriage  ? — It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  entirely ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
popular  at  alL 

1509.  In 
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Sir  Charles  Russell—  continued. 

1509.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  no  mode  of  taxa- 
tion is  very  popular? — No  one  likes  taxation. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrenee. 

1510.  With  regard  to  these  Acts  that  you  have 
referred  to,  which  impose  penalties;  in  the 
course  of  your  duties  have  you  ever  considered 
the  subject  of  enforcing  those  penalties  ? — I 
never  heard  of  their  being  enforced,  and  never 
until  I  looked  up  the  Act  recently,  did  I  ever 
trouble  my  head  about  it.  I  was  asked  to  give 
every  information  I  could  to  this  Committee,  and 
I  took  the  trouble  to  go  into  that,  on  purpose  to 
let  the  Committee  know. 

1511.  Because  it  would  appear  that  it  is  your 
opinion  that  these  serious  impediments  in  the 
river  are  the  cause  of  floods,  and  also  of  injury  to 
a  portion  of  the  town  of  which  you  are  town 
clerk,  and  it  would  appear  to  have^  been  an 
obvious  thing  for  you  to  have  advised  your 
town  authorities  to  enforce  the  Act? — These 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  so  badly  drawn  that  if 
you  look  at  the  clauses  you  will  see  there 
would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  them. 
The  spirit  of  them  is  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  when  a  person  is  to  judge  himself  of  what 
he  is  to  pay  you,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
tribunal  that  is  to  go  before.  Then  it  assumes 
another  thing,  and  1  cannot  quite  ascertain  how 
that  is.  It  assumes  by  these  Acts  that  the  old 
Commissioners  let  the  pounds  to  people,  or  that 
the  pounds  were  private  property,  belonging  to 
millowners,  and  I  believe  tney  did,  and  that 
therefore  they  could  enforce  it  against  these  peo- 
ple who  were  contravening  these  Acts ;  but  as 
they  became  large  pound-holders  themselves  and 
weir-holders,  of  course,  then  if  you  had  to  en- 
force the  penalty  against  them  personally,  and 
they  were  persons  to  be  judges,  it  would  be 
very  awkward.  I  have  never  been  consulted  by 
the  corporation  on  the  subject. 

1512.  In  this  case  it  appears,  as  I  understand 
from  you,  that  you  were  not  aware  of  these  pro- 
visions, and  therefore,  if  they  had  been  the  most 
practicable  provisions  that  ever  existed,  they 
would  have  been  of  no  service  ? — I  should  not 
have  troubled  about  them  if  not  asked  to  advise 
on  them. 

1513.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  further  Act 
being  passed,  and  provisions  of  this  nature  being 
introduced,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  anyone 
will  pay  attention  to  them? — A  farmer  came  to 
me,  I  recollect  now,  and  we  looked  into  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  I  said  I  thought  they  were 
liable  ;  that  was  during  the  present  year. 

1514.  You  have  criticised  the  way  in  which 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  allowed  to  pass,  and  I 
daresay  very  justly ;  but  it  also  appears  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  laxity  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  made  use  of  by  the  puplic?— No 
ones  likes  litigation ;  I  never  knew  of  a  person 
who  liked  litigation. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

1515.  Would  there  be  the  same  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  erection  of  weirs  which  you  say  is 
forbidden,  that  there  is  with  regard  to  the  alter- 
ations which  have  been  made  or  misfeasances  of 
other  kinds  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

1516.  You  say  that  certain  locks  have  been 
erected  in  contravention  of  Acts  of  Parliament  ? 
—No;  because  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued. 

passed  authorising  them  with  certain  consents ; 
aud  at  one  time  they  were  prohibited  from 
Boulter's  Lock  down  to  Staines  Stone;  and  after- 
wards with  such  consents  they  were  constructed, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  assumed  no  doubt  that 
locks  were  an  obstruction. 

1517.  You  only  mentioned  that  in  order  to  show 
that  locks  were  at  that  time  considered  to  be  ob- 
structions?— They  must  have  been,  or  there 
would  not  have  been  the  clauses  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

1518.  And  that  you  also  state  as  your  opinion? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  they  contract  the  sectional 
area  of  the  river,  and  pro  tanto,  contribute  to  the 
floods. 

1519.  Is  there  the  same  difficulty  in  proceed- 
ing against  millowners  as  there  would  be  against 
the  Thames  Conservators  ?  —  The  Conservators 
ought  to  act  I  have  seen  a  great  many  things 
connected  with  public  law,  and  I  have  found 
that  no  one  likes  to  be  a  public  prosecutor 
unless  it  is  his  business.  There  is  something 
obnoxious  in  the  idea ;  they  are  looked  upon  as 
informers,  and  people  will  not  involve  themselves 
in  voluntary  litigation. 

1520.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  only 
remedy  is  that  the  interests  affected  should  also 
have  the  control? — I  think  that  the  administering 
body  ought  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Richardson- Gardner. 

1521.  The  Thames  Conservancy,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  lately 
made  a  report  with  regard  to  the  inundations  of 
the  Thames;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  report 
has  come  under  your  notice? — I  heard  it  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  that  is  all ;  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

1522.  In  that  report  I  may  inform  you  that 
they  state  there  have  been  only  four  severe 
floods  from  1821  to  the  present  time  ? — I  know 
that  is  incorrect. 

1523.  Now,  within  your  knowledge,  living  so 
many  years  as  you  have  done  at  Windsor,  and 
having  given  so  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
will  you  kindly  inform  the  Committee  (for  this  is 
a  very  important  element  of  the  inquiry)  as  to 
the  recurrence  of  the  floods,  and  the  number  of 
times  generally  within  that  period  you  think 
they  may  have  occurred  ? — More  or  less  there  is 
a  flood  every  year,  but  it  is  not  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Sometimes  it  is  a  very  serious  flood, 
sometimes  it  is  not,  but  every  year  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  the  towing  path  is  not  passable 
at  certain  periods.  We  know  very  well,by  what 
is  called  the  Cobbler,  at  Windsor,  how  the  water 
rises,  and  it  is  frequently  over  the  Cobbler. 

1524.  And  when  it  is  over  the  Cobbler,  does  it 
come  into  the  houses? — No,  but  the  river  is  very 
full,  and  it  overflows  its  banks. 

1525.  Within  your  knowledge,  comprising 
nearly  40  years,  can  you  give  us  any  information 
as  to  the  number  of  times  that  there  have  been 
floods,  which  have, entered  the  houses  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Windsor,  generally ;  I  do  not  bind 
you  to  any  particular  number,  but  more  or  less  ? 
— Until  the  last  20  years  there  were  no  houses 
in  Windsor  that  were  built  within  the  flood-line, 
they  have  been  built  within  the  flood-line  since, 
and  during  the  last  20  years  I  should  say  that  I 
have  known  them  flooded  three  or  four  feet,  or  two 
feet  at  allevents  in  their  houses,  making  them  un- 
inhabitable ;  that  has  occurred  six  or  seven  times. 

L  3  1526.  Within 
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iii.DarmU.  Mr.  Richardson-Gardner— continued. 

1526.  Within  the  last  20  years  ?— Yes,  if  not 
more ;  I  believe  it  to  be  more. 

1527.  When  you  say  that  the  houses  within 
the  flood-line  have  only  been  flooded  within  the 
last  20  years,  as  an  old  inhabitant  of  Windsor, 
you  know  that  it  is  bounded  by  the  Castle  on  one 
side,  the  park  on  the  other,  and  the  river  on  the 
other,  so  that  there  is  no  other  available  space 
for  building  purposes  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1528.  I  would  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Board  which  you  suggest.  You 
mentioned  the  mayors  of  town.  Now,  with 
every  respect  for  the  mayors  of  towns,  and  be- 
lieving that  they  would  be  highly  intelligent  and 
competent  persons  to  be  on  the  Board,  still  they 
are  only  elected  annually,  and,  therefore,  probably 
would  hardly  get  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  things  in  a  year ;  and  just  when  they 
got  into  action  they  would  be  out  of  action  again? 
— There  is  a  difficulty  in  that  respect ;  but  you 
see  they  are  representative  people ;  they  would 
speak  the  views  of  their  councils;  they  would  be 
in  point  of  fact  persons  who  represented  other 
bodies,  and  they  would  know  therefore  the  views 
entertained  by  those  bodies,  and  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  those  bodies,  and  they  would  know  also 
the  injury  that  was  sustained  by  persons  in  those 
towns. 

1529.  Perfectly  so;  but  they  are  only  annually 
elected,  and  they  would  go  off  this  Board  after 
they  had  been  on  it  one  year  ?  —  Yes ;  but  a 
Board  of  this  description  always  has  officers,  en- 
gineers, surveyors,  and  so  forth ;  they  make  a 
report,  and  you  must  act  according  to  your  scien- 
tific man's  report.  The  ways  and  means  might  be 
seen  to  as  well,  probably,  by  a  man  who  had  been 
on  the  Board  only  one  year  as  one  who  had  been 


Mr.  Richardson-Gardner — coutinuecL 
on  it  six  or  more ;  he  could  see  to  the  mere  rais- 
ing of  the  money,  for,  after  all,  it  would  come  to 
a  question  of  money. 

1530.  I  thought,  probably,  some  officer  of  a 
borough  might  be  appointed  ? — 1  quite  agree  with 
you  that  a  fluctuating  body  of  that  kind  has  its 
advantages,  no  doubt  it  has ;  but  I  want  to  make 
it  representative,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  towns 
shall  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the 
river,  and  also  in  the  taxation  of  those  towns  for 
the  large  sums  which  will  have  to  be  contri- 
buted. 

1531.  The  chairmen  of  the  local  boards  are 
permanent,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  pretty  much  so, 
but  they  go  out  periodically. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1532-3.  They  are  eligible  for  re-election?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner.']  It  was  simply 
♦to  get  a  more  permanent  character  for  the 
representatives  of  the  Upper  Thames  that  I 
made  this  suggestion ;  they  would  be  more 
permanent  than  mayors,  because  mayors 
only  exist  in  office  one  year,  unless  re- 
elected. 

Chairman. 

1534.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  Windsor,  perhaps  it 
would  meet  your  views  if  some  member  of  the 
corporation  should  be  elected  ? — That  would  do 
equally  well. 

1535.  That  would  meet  your  view  as  well?— 
Quite  as  well,  so  that  we  get  someone  to  repre- 
sent each  town,  and  that  there  may  be  a  fair  and 
honest  representation. 


Mr.  William  Hood,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Hood.  Chairman. 

1536.  You  are  the  Mayor  of  Reading,  I  be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

1537.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  a 
member  of  the  corporation  ? — This  is  my  ninth 
year. 

1538.  Part  of  the  town  of  Reading  abuts  on 
to  the  river,  I  think  ? — The  River  Kennet  runs 
through  the  town  of  Reading ;  the  Thames  does 
not  abut  upon  the  town,  but  it  is  a  little  distance 
from  it ;  in  fact,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  borough. 

1539.  Then  where  is  the  junction  of  the  Kennet 
with  the  Thames  ? — A  little  on  the  east  side  of 
Reading. 

1540.  Does  the  Kennet  frequently  overflow 
its  banks  ? — Yes,  almost  every  year,  more  or  less. 

1541.  And  do  the  floods  reach  the  houses  in 
Reading  ? — Yes ;  but  that  is  more  particularly 
from  the  Thames  floods. 

1542.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  Kennet 
flows  through  the  town  ? — Yes. 

1543.  And  the  Kennet  is  flooded  annually  ? — 
Yes. 

1544.  But  the  floods  of  the  Kennet  do  not 
reach  the  houses  ? — Very  partially  so,  I  think ; 
not  much.  The  floods  in  the  Thames  affect  some 
new  property,  which  has  been  built  within  the 
last  20  years,  and  inundate  the  houses  there. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1545.  What  part  is  that  ? — Near  the  Caver- 


Sir  Charles  Russell— continued. 

6ham-road,  Great  Knolly's-street,  between  the 
embankment  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  and 
the  town,  near  the  slaughter-houses;  in  fact  the 
market  and  fair  ground  is  all  covered  with  water 
when  the  floods  are  high. 

Chairman. 

1546.  Do  you  consider  that  the  floods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reading  inflict  injury  upon  the 
property? — The  property  in  the  town  that  ia 
submerged,  of  course  is  very  much  injured  by  it, 
and  the  meadow  land  between  the  town  ana  the 
Thames,  of  course,  is  also  injured,  I  suppose. 

1547.  If  means  could  be  provided  for  obviating 
or  greatly  diminishing  these  floods,  would  the 
town  be  willing  to  contribute  in  the  way  of  rates 
for  such  an  object  ? — That  is  a  question  I  can 
hardly  answer.  The  town  has  been  put  to  such 
considerable  expense  in  draining,  ana  getting  a 
farm  for  irrigation,  that  I  doubt  the  advisability 
of  taxing  them  further  for  any  purpose. 

1548.  You  are  not  enamoured  of  rates  in  the 
town  of  Reading?  —  No;  we  have  expended 
something  like  240,000/.  in  draining  the  town, 
and  purchasing  a  farm  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion, and  a  pumping  station,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it ;  therefore  the  rates  in  Reading 
are  exceedingly  high. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1549.  Are  the  works  in  operation? — Yes. 

1550.  And 
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Chairman. 

1550.  And  you  have  expended  240,000 1  for 
drainage,  and  have  made  an  irrigation  farm? —  Yes. 

1551.  The  effluent  water  from  the  irrigation 
farm,  I  presume,  flows  back  into  the  river  ? — It 
flows  into  the  Kennet. 

1552.  Are  those  drainage  works  working  satis- 
factorily ? — They  are  during  the  summer  months, 
but  during  the  flood  time  of  course  they  are  not 
so.  Our  drains  get  inundated,  and  get  filled 
with  the  flood  water. 


Chairman — continued. 

1553.  Do  the  floods  reach  the  irrigation  farm  ? 
— Yes,  the  floods  of  the  Kennet  reach  a  portion 
of  it,  our  irrigation  farm  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennet,  not  the  Thames. 

1554.  By  that  means  the  sewage  which  is  upon 
your  irrigation  farm,  occasionally,  in  floods,  goes 
back  into  the  Kennet? — Yes. 

1555.  And  from  the  Kennet,  I  am  afraid,  into 
the  Thames  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Hood. 

15  June 
1877. 


Mr.  Henrt  Day,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1556.  You  are  Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Read- 
ing ? — Yes. 

1557.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  capa- 
city ? — About  4 J  years.  I  was  under  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  a  year  before  that,  and  have 
been  connected  more  or  less,  in  a  subordinate 
way,  with  the  town  business  for  the  last  20 
years  or  more. 

1558.  Has  the  question  of  the  floods  in  the 
Kennet  and  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reading,  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

1559.  And  have  you  paid  some  attention  to 
the  matter  ? — Some  attention. 

1560.  Do  you  consider  that  these  floods  are 
injurious  to  property  ? — Well,  not  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  to  some  towns.  There  are, 
perhaps,  some  200  houses  more  or  less  affected 
ny  the  floods,  but  only,  perhaps,  40  or  50  which 
have  been  actually  inundated  by  the  recent  heavy 
floods. 

1561.  Your  town  has  been  very  heavily  taxed, 
as  the  mayor  has  told  us,  for  drainage  purposes  ? 
— Yes. 

1562.  Arising  from  the  action  taken  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  almost  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1866  ?— Yes;  I  may  say 
-with  reference  to  that  Act  that  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Reading. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  get  inserted  into  the  Act 
clauses  for  the  purification  of  the  River  Kennet, 
from  which  the  water  supply  of  Reading  is  taken, 
similar  to  the  purifying  clauses,  if  I  may  so  term 
them,  of  the  Thames  Navigation  Act,  1866,  as 
regards  the  Thames.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
this  effort. 

1563.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Bill  of  1866?— Yes.  I  think  it 
was  upon  the  urgent  representations  of  the  then 
clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  Rogers,  when  the 
Act  of  1866  was  passing  through  Parliament, 
that  the  Government  undertook  to  increase 
the  facilities  of  local  boards  for  the  acquisition 
of  land,  for  the  disposal  of  sewage;  and  I 
think  die  Sewage  utilisation  Act  of  1867 
was  probably  the  outcome  of  representations 
made  by  Reading  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
Government.  That  01  course  did  not  deal  at  all 
•with  the  question  of  the  removal  of  obstructions 
from  the  river  or  the  other  questions  which  are  be- 
fore this  Committee,  which  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  town  of  Reading,  in  connection 
with  the  works  which  they  have  since  been  called 
upon  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  to 
execute. 

1564.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  that 
this  Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament? — 
Well,  I  presume  notice  was  taken  of  the  usual 
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Chairman — continued. 

Parliamentary  notice  in  the  newspapers.  I  take 
it,  that  was  the  mode  by  which  it  was  ascer- 
tained. 

1565.  In  the  ordinary  way? — Yes.  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  of  the  corporation  for  opposing 
that  Bill  was,  that  more  stringent  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  the  towns  and  the  authorities 
situated  upon  tne  Upper  Thames  than  the  towns 
and  authorities  on  the  Lower  Thames  were  sub- 
jected to.  I  think  you  will  find  on  reference  to 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts  1857  and  1864, 
and  the  Act  of  1866,  that  the  Upper  Thames  is 
under  more  severe  restrictions  tnan  the  Lower. 
Probably  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  from  the 
Upper  Thames  was  the  benefit  in  respect  of 
wnigh  the  London  water  companies  consented  to 
pay  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  the  sum  of 
5,000  /.  a  year,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  1866. 
Whether  that  is  an  adequate  sum  for  the  benefit 
they  gain  by  the  purification  of  the  river,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  out  it  is  thought  that,  inasmuch 
as  that  contribution  was  a  kind  of  premium  for 
the  benefit  obtained  by  the  purification  of  the 
river  from  sewage,  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  the 
removal  of  obstructions  and  in  the  improvement 
of  those  portions  of  the  Upper  Thames  which  are 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  Thames  Naviga- 
tion Act  of  1866. 

1566.  Suppose  a  Board  were  constituted  for 
the  jurisdiction  and  management  of  the  river  in 
which  the  riparian  towns,  and  especially  the  town 
of  Reading,  should  be  fairly  represented,  would 
Reading  be  prepared  to  contribute  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  works  to  be  carried  out  for  the 
prevention  of  floods,  presuming  that  the  town  of 
Reading  had  also  a  fitting  portion  of  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  water  companies  to  relieve 
its  rates  ? — I  am  not  authorised  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  speak  upon  that  subject;  but  I  think, 
I  may  say,  that  the  town  would  seriously  object 
to  any  increase  in  respect  of  taxation  in  respect 
of  the  River  Thames,  seeing  that  the  taxation  to 
which  they  have  already  been  subjected  amounts 
to  something  like  2  s.  6  d.  in  the  pound  per 
annum,  in  respect  of  works  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  and  works  connected  therewith,  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  Conservancy  Board,  on  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1866. 

1567.  That  is  an  amount  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — 
Speaking  roundly,  that  is  the  amount  I  believe 
the  town  would  consider  that  was  quite  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  which  they  ought  to  be  subjected. 

1568.  Some  of  the  roads  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, I  believe,  are  below  the  level  of  the  floods 
in  the  Thames  ? — Yes. 

L  4  1569.  And 


Mr.  Day. 
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Mr.  Day.  Chairman— continued. 

i5~June  1569.  And  do  the  flood  waters  thereby  enter 

jg7-         into  the  gratings  and  ventilators  of  the  low  level 

sewers  ? — I  am  not  so  cognisant  with  this  as  the 

engineer  or  the  borough  surveyor  would  be,  but 

I  know  generally  that  it  is  so. 

1570.  In  fact,  you  find  that  there  are  great 
diffiulties  connected  with  the  disposal  of  your 
sewage,  notwithstanding  this  immense  outlay  ? — 
Very  great.  I  should  have  said  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Conservancy  Board,  as  far  as  Reading 

foes,  does  not  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennet, 
ut  extends  into  the  town  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  mile.  I  mean  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  River  Kennet  to  this  extent ;  this  is 
provided  for  by  section  21  of  the  Act  24  Geo.  2, 
cap.  8,  one  of  the  Upper  Navigation  Acts. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1571.  Have  you  the  Act  there  ? — Yes. 

1572.  With  regard  to  this  sewage  farm  that 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued, 
you  have,  which  is  partly  flooded  by  the  Kennet, 
was  there  no  higher  ground  upon  which  yon 
could  make  it  ? — I  may  say  that  the  farm  was  pur- 
chased under  special  Parliamentary  powers,  and 
after  a  very  strong  opposition  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  special  Act  giving  power  to 
purchase  the  farm  is  the  Beading  Local  Board 
Waterworks,  Sewerage,  Drainage,  and  Improve- 
ment Act,  1870. 

1573.  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  it  that  i3  subject  to  floods  ? — During  the  last 
two  heavy  floods  it  has  been  flooded  to  the  extent 
of  some  400  acres,  owing  chiefly  to  impediments 
in  the  river,  and  obstructions  along  its  course, 
between  the  sewage  farm  and  the  outfall. 

1574.  Then  the  only  hope  is  that,  owing  to  the 
copious  dilution  of  the  sewage,  the  floods  become 
comparatively  innocuous? — We  are  doing  the 
very  best  in  our  power. 


Mr.  William  Donaldson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Donaldson. 


Chairman. 

1575.  You  are  the  Engineer  employed  by  the 
Corporation  of  Reading  ? — Yes  ;  1  carried  out 
the  main  drainage  works  under  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  Mansergh,  and  since  their  completion,  I  am 
now  acting  as  engineer  in  finishing  up  and  laying 
out  the  farms,  and  carrying  out  some  waterworks 
extensions.  • 

1576.  I  believe  you  have  had  some  considerable 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  those  works  ? — There 
has  been  very  great  difficulty  indeed.  Through 
the  town  of  Reading  the  channel  of  the  Kennet  is 
very  tortuous;  it  is  blocked  up  by  some  very 
contracted  waterways,  and  is  very  shallow  in  some 
places.  These  obstructions  caused  the  floods  to 
rise  so  high  as  to  necessitate  stoppages  of  the 
contract  works,  especially  of  the  work  of  deep- 
ening and  straightening  the  channel  of  the  Ken- 
net above  the  town. 

1577.  And  your  irrigation  farm  is  occasionally 
flooded  ? — It  was  flooded  during  last  flood. 

1578.  Has  it  been  flooded  before?— The 
greater  part  of  the  land  purchased  for  irrigation 
is  low  lym<*  land,  which  always  used  to  be  flooded, 
in  even  ordinary  floods.  Above  Reading  we  have 
lowered  the  bed  of  the  Kennet  three  feet,  and 
improved  the  course  up  as  far  as  the  farm  ;  but 
we  are  blocked  when  we  come  to  the  town ;  we 
only  got  our  Act  for  improving  it  as  far  as  the 
town ;  there  we  are  blocked,  and  the  land  may 
possibly  be  subject  to  occasional  flooding  until 
the  channel  of  the  Kennet  through  the  town  has 
been  improved. 

1579.  It  requires  lowering  throughout  the 
whole  town? — Not  lowering,  but  the  course  must 
be  straightened  and  widened.  There  is  a 
bridge  which  belongs  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy which  is  a  very  great  obstruction ;  it  is 
nick-named  "  Silly  Bridge,"  and  rightly  nick- 
named so  ;  that  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  and  ourselves. 

1580.  It  is  an  old  bridge  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell 

1581.  Which  bridge  is  that?— The  Watlington- 
road  bridge  over  the  navigation  cut. 

Chairman. 

1582.  You  have  an  -Act  of  Parliament? — We 


Chairman — continued. 

have  carried  out  the  works  so  far  as  we  could 
under  that  Act,  but  we  have  no  powers  to  improve 
the  river  through  the  town. 

1583.  Do  the  powers  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy extend  along  the  Kennet,  through  the  town 
of  Reading  ? — About  half  way  through  the  town 
up  to  above  this  bridge. 

1584.  Do  you  consider  it  would  he  an 
advantage  if  the  Thames  Conservancy  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Kennet?— 
Well,  if  they  would  spend  money  upon  improve- 
ments it  would.  It  would  be  an  advantage  that 
some  one  should  have  jurisdiction  over  it  who 
had  the  power  to  spend  money,  and  had  money 
to  spend. 

1585.  We  are  supposing  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy was  willing  to  spend  money  on  the 
Kennet  for  the  advantage  of  the  town  of  'Reading; 
would  the  town  of  Reading  be  prepared  to  be 
rated  for  that  ? — I  would  rather  not  say  anything 
about  that ;  it  is  not  a  question  within  my  juris- 
diction at  all. 

1586.  Last  year  the  irrigation  farm  was  flooded, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1587.  And  the  consequence  was  that  the 
sewage  on  a  portion  of  it  was  carried  back  into 
the  Kennet  ? — Yes,  that  was  so.  The  flooding  of 
the  land  can  be  effectually  prevented. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1588.  At  no  very  great  cost  ? — No  very  great 
cost. 

1589.  Would  you  mind  hazarding  a  figure?— 
I  think  12,000  /.  would  do. 

Chairman. 

1590.  Supposing  no  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
floods  in  the  Kennet  Valley,  may  great  injury 
arise  to  the  town  of  Reading  ? — There  will  be  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  our 
sewage  in  the.  time  of  floods. 

1591.  But  I  mean  in  a  pecuniary  and  sanitary 
point  of  view  ? — In  a  sanitary  ]>oint  of  view,  as 
regards  the  disposal  of  our  sewage  in  the  meadows 
above,  of  course  if  those  meadows  get  water- 
logged for  a  length  of  time,  the  continuous 
flooding  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  town  below,  but  the  houses  in  the 

town 
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Chairman — continued. 

town  of  Reading  are  only  flooded  by  very  excep- 
tional floods,  and  only  a  very  few  of  them  by 
Kennet  floods;  I  mean  house  property  suffers 
most  from  the  Thames  floods. 

1592.  Is  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beading  injured  or  benefited  by  tne  floods  ? — It 
is  mostly  meadow  land.  There  is  some  arable 
land  on  the  Caversham  Meadows,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  very  much  injured.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  meadow  land  would  be  injured  by  floods  of 
short  continuance,  but  the  meadows  above  Read- 
ing were  very  much  injured,  because  the  floods 
used  to  linger  on  them  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
but  now  they  go  rapidly  off. 

1593.  When  the  meadows  are  flooded,  I  sup- 
pose there  is  a  liability  of  the  manure  being 
carried  into  the  river? — If  we  cannot  cure  the 
flooding,  the  sewage  will  be  onlv  partially  purified 
before  it  goes  into  the  river ;  that  is  all  I  can  say 
about  it ;  but  it  is  only  in  these  exceptionally 
high  floods  that  the  land  would  be  covered. 

1594.  Is  the  effluent  water  tolerably  bright 
and  clear  ? — Yes. 

1595.  And  free  from  smell? — Yes,  we  have 
got  90  acres  pf  land  laid  out  and  prepared  for 
irrigation  now.  They  are  going  to  lay  out  164 
acres  this  year,  and  that  1 64  acres  lies  upon  this 
land,  which  has  been  liable  to  flooding  during 
these  heavy  floods ;  it  is  upon  the  lower  ground . 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1596.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  level  to  which 
you  pump  the  sewage?— Yes,  it  is  meadow  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet ;  but  I  do  not  think, 
from  the  experience  I  have  had  there,  that  we 
shall  ever  have  it  covered  with  water  except  in 
such  floods  as  the  one  of  last  year,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  had  such  a  one  as  that  for  40 
years. 

Chairman. 

1597.  It  was  quite  an  exceptional  flood? — 
Quite  an  exceptional  flood.  It  is  a  peculiar 
flooding  at  Reacting ;  sometimes  there  is  a  heavy 
Thames  flood,  sometimes  a  heavy  Kennet  flood. 
The  flood  of  last  year  was  very  heavy  in  the 
valley  below  the  Kennet,  and  in  the  Kennet  it 
was  an  exceptionally  heavy  flood.  I  cannot  find 
any  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  ever  heard  of 
such  a  flood  at  all ;  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  from 
the  inquiries  I  have  made,  it  is  40  years  since 
they  have  had  such  a  one. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1598.  Is  not  the  flooding  which  takes  place  at 
your  pumping  station  caused  by  the  backing  up 
of  the  Thames  water  rather  than  that  of  the  li  en- 
net  ? — Yes,  but  the  injury  done  to  us  in  the  way 
the  mayor  and  the  deputy  town  clerk  were 
speaking  of,  does  not  arise  at  the  pumping  sta- 
tion. It  arises  on  the  fair  ground  at  Great 
KnollyVstreet.  The  water  gets  into  the  sink- 
traps  about  the  houses ;  it  comes  in  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  actually  overcomes  our  pumps,  and  we  have 
had  to  cease  pumping  on  this  account.   The  water 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

was  pouring  into  the  sewers  through  the  sink- 
traps  and  ventilators,  so  that  we  had  to  cease 
pumping  until  the  floods  subsided  below  the  level 
of  the  street 

1599.  For  what  reason  have  they  taken  the 
fresh  land  to  be  put  under  irrigation  at  this  low 
level ;  have  they  not  a  great  deal  still  higher 
up  ? — No,  these  80  acres  we  have  laid  out  are 
very  nearly  all  the  high  land  we  have.  There 
are  about  30  more,  but  not  so  suitable  as  the 
other,  and  we  want  a  great  deal  of  it  now,  be- 
cause the  private  drains  of  very  nearly  half  the 
town  are  connected  with  the  main  sewer,  and 
before  next  spring  we  shall  probably  have  two- 
thirds  of  them  connected,  so  that  we  must  proceed 
with  the  works,  and  these  are  the  highest  of  the 
low  lying  lands  that  we  are  laving  out  now. 

1600.  Is  the  intake  of  the  waterworks  at 
Beading  above  the  effluent  water  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1601.  Does  your  effluent  water  pass  the  test? 
— We  have  never  had  it  tested  yet,  except  by 
our  own  medical  officer,  but  I  believe  his  analy- 
ses are  very  satisfactory. 

1602.  Have  you,  as  an  engineer,  any  opinion 
on  the  subiect  of  the  Thames  itself,  as  to  any 
measures  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  to 
deal  with  the  floods  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  the 
district  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  which  is 
about  Reading,  and  I  think  we  can  effectually 
overcome  them  without  any  serious  expense. 

1603.  By  embankment? — No;  down  at  Son- 
ning  Lock,  for  instance,  the  bulk  of  the  water 
has  to  pass  over  weirs.  At  every  lock  there 
ought  to  be  sufficient  sluice-ways,  so  that  no  head 
is  lost.  There  was  a  drop  of  1  foot  10  inches 
during  the  last  flood,  and  the  head-water  above 
the  lock  was  quite  three  feet  above  its  summer 
level.  That  could  be  obviated,  but  it  would  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money.  In  the  River  Kennet  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Thames  there  are 
two  railway  bridges,  which  when  first  built  gave 
free  passage  to  the  water  through  ;  two  archways 
in  each  case,  one  of  these  at  each  bridge  is  now 
silted  up.  The  channels  of  the  Kennet  and  the 
Thames  between  Reading  and  Sonning  have  also 
become  very  much  contracted  by  deposits  and 
the  growth  of  flag-beds. 

1604.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  dredging, 
attending  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  providing 
more  water-way  at  weirs  and  locks,  is  what  is 
requisite  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  cure  all  the 
damage  which  the  river  has  occasioned,  so  far  as 
the  valley  in  which  Reading  is  situated  is  con- 
cerned. 

Admiral  Egertvn. 

1605.  Has  the  Thames  done  any  mischief  to 
house  property  at  Reading? — In  the  new  dis- 
tricts built  at  Great  Knolly's-street,  and  the  fair 
ground. 

1606.  Those  houses  have  been  built  on  land 
subject  to  floods? — Only  to  these  exceptional 
floods,  not  ordinary  floods. 


Mr. 

Donaldson. 

15  June 
1877. 


Mr.  Henry  Day,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1607.  I  believe  ]tou  wish  to  add  something  to 
your  evidence? — I  wish  to  add  one  word.  The  Tow 
lands  forming  part  of  the  Sewage  Farm  to  which 

0.114. 


Chairman — continued. 

you  referred  were  lands  specially  authorised  by 
Parliament,  after  strict  inquiry,  to  be  taken  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 


Mr.  Day. 
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The  Keverend  C.  Wotley  Dod,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


15  June 
1877. 


r6T.  Chairmau. 

C.  W.  Dod.       1608.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Eton  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  ? — Yes. 

1609.  Are  you  one  of  the  Masters  of  Eton? — 
Yes,  I  am  an  Assistant  Master,  and  have  been  so 
for  27  yearB. 

1610.  And  therefore  you  have  had  considerable 
opportunity  of  observing  the  river? — I  have  been 
a  great  deal  on  the  river,  both  as  a  boating  man 
and  a  fisherman,  and  have  paid  great  attention  to 
it  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

1611.  How  long  have  you  been  Chairman  of 
the  Urban  Authority?  —  About  six  years  I 
think  ;  I  am  not  sure  I  have  been  on  the  Board 
ever  since  its  formation,  about  12  years. 

1612.  Have  you  noticed  the  floods,  and  have 
they  occurred  periodically  ? — Yes,  from  1852  to 
1875  we  had  a  long  period  of  very  few  floods, 
there  were  no  very  high  floods  between  those 
times.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  define  what  a 
flood  is. 

1613.  Has  the  towing  path  been  covered  with 
water  ? — The  towing  path  in  some  places  is  two 
feet  above  the  navigation  level,  and  in  others 
four  or  five  feet.  I  should  say  that  a  flood  begins 
at  about  five  feet  above  the  ordinary  navigation 
level  perhaps.  That  is  how  I  should  define  the 
flood,  taken  at  Windsor  Bridge. 

1614.  In  1852  there  was  a  very  severe  flood? 
— 1852  was  the  highest  flood  that  anyone  living 
can  recollect,  both  for  length  and  for  height. 

1615.  But  how  about  this  last  winter? — At 
"Windsor  Bridge  I  think  it  was  some  six  or  nine 
inches  less  than  in  1852.  The  flood  in  1875  and 
in  the  winter  of  1876  was  about  the  same.  The 
highest  point  was  reached  in  the  present  year  in 
January,  it  was  higher  in  January  1877  than  in 
November  1876.  I  think  the  10th  of  January 
was  the  highest  point,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
the  date. 

1616.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any 
means  of  obviating  these  floods.  I  presume  you 
consider  that  they  are  injurious  in  a  measure  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  an  inconvience. 

1617.  in  a  sanitary,  or  pecuniary  point  of  view? 
— We  have  never  noticed  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  any  harm  from  them.  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  collect  statistics.  Of  course  in  a  wet 
season  we  find  colds  and  rheumatism  more  preva- 
lent, but  we  cannot  attribute  it  directly  to  the 
floods. 

1618.  You  have  scarlet  fever,  I  suppose,  at 
times,  at  Eton  ?— Very  little  indeed  for  the  last 
20  years. 

1619.  You  do  not  trace  that  as  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  river?— When  I  was  a  boy  at 
Eton,  it  was  referred  to  the  floods,  and,  I  think 
with  reason.  Some  35  years  ago  the  drainage 
was  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  it  used  to  be  backed 
up  into  the  cellars  of  the  houses ;  but  since  our 
present  system  of  drainage  has  been  adopted,  we 
have  scarcely  had  any  scarlet  fever. 

1620.  What  steps  have  you  taken  at  Eton 
with  regard  to  the  drainage  ? — When  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act  was  passed  in  1866  we  applied 
to  the  Home  Secretary  to  give  us  advice  in  con- 
nection or  conjunction  with  three  other  towns, 
Oxford,  Abingdon,  and  Windsor.  They  sent 
down  an  engineer,  Colonel  Ewart,  who  inspected 
the  neighbourhood,  and  he  recommended  us  to 
adopt  what  is  called  the  separate  system.     We  at 


Chairman — continued. 

once  adopted  it,  and  carried  out  at  an  expense  of 
about  20,000  /.,  on  a  rental,  I  think,  estimated  at 
about  27,000  /. ;  that  is  the  rateable  value  of 
Eton.  A  shilling  rate  produces  700  /.,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  what  the  value  is.  We  have  also 
an  irrigation  farm. 

1621.  This  is  met  by  a  shilling  rate,  you  say? 
—No,  I  was  only  mentioning  what  a  shilling 
rate  produced. 

1622.  What  is  the  rate  now  chargeable  upon 
the  property  for  the  purposes  of  sewage  ? — There 
is  not  a  separate  rate,  our  general  district  rates 
amount  to  4*.  in  the  pound. 

1623.  And  what  used  they  amount  to  before 
the  drainage  was  carried  out? — We  had  a  drain- 
age rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  We  e»- 
stimate  now  that  the  additional  sewage  rate  is 
about  1  *.  6  d.  in  the  pound,  which  makes  about 
2  s.  6  d.  in  the  pound  altogether. 

1624.  And  you  dispose  of  your  sewage  at  an 
irrigation  farm  ?— Yes. 

1525.  Is  your  irrigation  farm  flooded  in  times 
of  flood  ? — No,  it  never  has  been  within  two  feet 
of  the  surface  of  it. 

1626.  How  do  you  get  the  sewage  on  to  this 
irrigation  farm  ?—  It  is  pumped  in  an  iron  pipe 
a  mile  and  three-quarters,  having  been  first  col- 
lected in  a  tank. 

1627.  And  then  raised  by  pumping  ? — Yes, by 
steam  pumping. 

1628.  Supposing  that  works  could  be  carried 
out  economically,  which  would  sufficiently  pre- 
vent the  floods  at  Eton,  would  the  ratepayers  at 
Eton  be  willing  to  berated  for  such  an  object?— 
As  far  as  I  have  ascertained  their  willingness,  I 
think  they  would  object  to  the  rate ;  they  would 
question  the  efficiency;  they  would  say  the 
question  was  rather  begged ;  "  we  should  like 
to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  it  before  we  agree  to 
the  rating." 

1629.  But  I  am  assuming  that  the  most  efficient 
plan  was  adopted,  then  would  the  town  of  Eton 
De  willing  to  he  rated  for  such  an  object?— I  ha?e 
brought  forward  the  question  two  or  three  times 
at  our  meetings,  and  they  are  rather  shy  cf  enter- 
taining the  suDJect  of  rating  for  that  purpose. 

1630.  On  account  of  thinking  that  it  would  not 
be  carried  out  efficiently  ? — They  think  the  ad- 
vantage would  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  expense. 
As  far  as  I  have  ascertained  the  opinion  of  the 
principal  ratepayers, the  college  for  instance,  they 
hold  the  same  views. 

1631.  Then  there  would  be  an  unwillingness 
.  to  be  rated  ? — I  think  so.     I  think   they  do  not 

suffer  sufficiently.     The  fact  is,  the  floods  are  not 
a  very  serious  nuisance  to  Eton. 

1632.  What  are  the  total  rates  at  which  they 
are  rated  now  ? — About  6  5.  in  the  pound,  besides 
water.  The  water  rate  is  1  s.  in  the  pound,  but 
that  is  a  private  rate  ;  it  is  a  private  company. 

1633.  The  urban  authority  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that? — No;  it  is  the  same  company  that 
supplies  Windsor  with  water. 

1634.  And  where  does  that  company  derive  its 
water? — It  is  simply  Thames  water  filtered. 
Wells  are  dug-  down  into  the  chalk,  but  it  is 
simply  the  water  filtered  through  from  the 
Thames,  although  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
Thames. 

1635.  But  it  is  derived  from  the  Thames,  and 
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is  filtered  ? — It  is  tubbed  out  to  a  certain  depth 
and  the  water  rises,  but  it  really  is  the  Thames 
water,  I  believe.  The  upper  chalk  is  not  water 
bearing  in  that  part.  The  attempts  to  get  water 
out  of  the  chalk  have  entirely  failed.  They  sank 
400  feet  at  one  of  the  breweries,  and  they  could 
not  get  a  permanent  supply ;  although  in  the 
chalk  it  is  surface-water  filtered. 

1636.  Do  you  think  that  measures  could  be 
taken  for  remedying  the  floods  at  Eton  ? — I  think 
they  might,  at  a  Very  enormous  expense.  I 
think  that  Windsor  and  Eton  might  be  freed  from 
floods,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  those  below  us,  as 
we  should  bring  the  water  down  upon  them. 
We  should  increase  the  floods  at  Datchct  and 
Egham.  There  is  a  natural  watercourse  at  the 
back  of  Eton  that  the  water  takes  at  flood  time. 

1637.  Suppose  there  was  one  general  scheme 
adopted  alone  the  river  for  carrying  out  such 
wonts  economically,  would  the  people  of  Eton  then 
object  to  pay  their  proportion  ? — My  own  opinion 
is  that  it  would  be  worth  a  small  rate,  but  if  we 
consented  to  be  rated,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
should  be  agreeing  to. 

1638.  You  think  that  a  very  small  rate  would 
be  borne? — If  you  could  get  off  two  feet  of  flood 
for  1  s.  in  the  pound  it  would  be  worth  while ; 
two  feet  out  of  eight,  if  the  highest  flood  is  repre- 
sented by  a  rise  of  about  eight  feet. 

1639.  Has  the  action  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, as  affecting  Eton,  been  brought  under  your 
notice  at  all? — No. 

1640.  You  say  that  the  floods  have  risen  as 
high  as  eight  feet  at  Windsor  ? — I  think  that  the 
flood  of  1852  represented  a  rise  of  between  8  and 
9  feet ;  it  was  8  feet  6  inches  at  Windsor  Bridge. 
Of  course  it  makes  a  difference  if  you  take  tne 
rise  of  the  water  above  or  below  the  weir ;  what 
is  8  feet  above  the  weir  is  10  feet  or  more  below 
the  weir,  because  the  weirs  practically  disappear 
in  flood  time. 

1641.  The  flood  of  1852  then  was  8  feet  6 
inches  on  the  upper  side  of  the .  bridge  at 
Windsor  ? — Above  the  navigation  level ;  the 
level  has  been  permanently  raised.  They  made 
a  new  weir  about  four  years  ago  at  Windsor,  and 
the  water  has  been  permanently  raised  rather 
more  than  a  foot  by  that. 

Sir  Charles  Rutsell. 

1642.  Is  that  by  raising  the  sill  ?— The  sill  of 
the  weir  is  higher. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1643.  Do  you  think  that  affects  the  flood  as 
-well  as  the  summer  level  ? — No ;  I  think  the 
summer  level  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
floods.  %  The  difference  of  the  rate  of  flow  is  so 
very  great  in  winter  and  summfer,  that  the  water 
backed  up,  in  my  opinion,  makes  very  little 
difference  in  the  flood. 

Chairman. 

1644.  When  was  this  sill  raised  ? — About  four 
or  five  years  ago.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
date, 

1645.  Then,  we  will  say,  about  1872  ?— About 
that. 

1646.  And  to  what  extent? — More  than  a 
foot,  I  think. 

1647.  And  how  has  that  affected  the  floods, 
either  way  ? — The  beginning  of  a  flood  it  affects 
a    good  deal,  but  I  mink  all  difference,  of  that 
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Chairman — continued, 
sort  is  lost.  As  the  water  rises,  the  channel  of 
the  river  becomes  so  much  wider,  and  the  rate 
at  which  the  stream  flows  is  so  much  greater, 
that  my  private  opinion  is  that  the  backing  up, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  weirs  makes  very  little 
difference  in  a  large  flood. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1648.  Do  you  think  that  the  river,  say  from 
Eton  to  Maidenhead,  is  better  kept  now  than 
it  was  30  years  ago,  as  regards  silling  up,  weeds, 
and  matters  of  that  kind? — There  has  been  a 
very  great  deal  of  dredging  since  that  date ;  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  deeper  generally,  and  there  is 
less  chance  of  running  aground  anywhere. 

1649.  I  noticed  the  other  day,  not  having 
been  there  for  a  long  time,  that  a  sort  of  island 
has  formed  itself  at  Lower  Hope? — Yes,  that 
has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  Clewer  side,  it  wastes  away.  I 
think  there  is  as  much  as  20  feet  washed  away 
in  the  last  30  years,  of  a  field  there. 

1650.  And  does  it  silt  up  on  the  other  side  ? — 
Yes ;  the  corner  makes  that  back  stream,  and 
the  sand  is  brought  round  the  corner  of  Lower 
Hope. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

1651.  What  is  the  present  state  of  Romney 
Lock? — Romney  Lock  is  the  lock  near  New 
Windsor ;  it  is  a  lock  between  Eton  and  Wind- 
sor. 

1652.  Is  it  an  obstruction  in  any  way  ?— I  do 
not  think  a  lock  has  a  right  to  be  considered 
an   obstruction   at  all,  because  the  lock-cut  is 

Senerally  cut  clean,  so  that  it  gives  an  additional 
ow  for  the  water. 

1653.  Has  there  been  anvthing  done  at  Old 
Windsor  itself  to  facilitate  the  escai>e  of  floods  ? 
— Yes  ;  both  at  Romney  Lock  and  Old  Windsor 
Lock  there  has  been  a  watercourse  made  which 
certainly  assists  the  flowing  away  of  the  water 
very  much  indeed. 

1654.  On  the  whole,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  the  floods  are  not  worse  than  they  have 
been  within  your  knowledge? — I  think,  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  rainfall,  they  would 
be  the  same  as  they  were  30  years  a^o,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge,  but  it  is  so  very  difficult  to 
know  that  you  have  the  same  circumstances  to 
judge  by.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  had  any  evidence, 
namely,  as  to  the  relative  quantity  of  water 
coming  down  the  Thames  in  winter  and  in 
summer ;  that  is  a  point,  I  know,  the  engineers 
of  Cooper's  Hill  have  been  making  a  special 
investigation  into  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
I  have  the  result  of  their  investigation  second- 
hand. 

1655.  At  what  point  of  the  river  was  this  ? — 
Albert  Bridge,  Tbetween  Datchet  and  New 
Windsor,  where  the  whole  river  goes  under  one 
arch,  both  in  flood  time  and  in  ordinary  times ; 
it  is  about  three  miles  below  Windsor.  The  re- 
lative quantity  of  water  they  made  out  to  be, 
between  the  smallest  and  the  largest,  was  as  1  to 
35  ;  I  think  it  was  in  January  of  this  year  they 
gauged  the  largest  quantity. 

1656.  The  maximum  and  the  minimum  ? — 
Yes. 

1657.  What  was  the  maximum  ? — I  cannot  re- 
member the  figures,  but  the  ratio  was  35  times 
the  quantity  of  the  minimum.  I  simply  mention 
that,  to  show  that  any  channel  to  relieve  the 
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Admiral  Egerton — continued. 

floods  effectually  must  take  about  20  time3  the 
summer  flow  01  water,  I  think  the  rate  of  the 
stream  is  some  15  or  16  times  aa  fast,  and  the 
depth  more  than  twice. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1658.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  at  Rom- 
ney  Lock,  by  the  substitution  of  one  efficient 
new  lock  for  some  old  locks,  in  your  recollec- 
tion ? — They  have  made  two  water-courses  from 
the  lock-stream  to  the  main  channel  of  the  river, 
which  has  eased  the  floods  very  much,  because 
now  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  flood  time 
comes  down  the  lock-stream,  which  gives  it  an 
additional  water-course  to  what  it  would  have 
naturally. 

1659.  Were  any  old  locks  removed  there  ? — 
Yes. 

1660.  One,  or  more? — One  set  of  locks,  but 
the  channel  was  changed,  and  also  the  place  of 
the  locks. 

.1661.  So  that  there  were  two  locks;  one  was 
removed,  and  the  channel  of  the  new  lock 
altered  ? — Slightly  altered. 

1662.  And  the  effect  was  materially  to  lessen 
the  floods,  and  improve  the  channel  of  the  river? 
— There  are  two  water-courses  now  from  the 
lock-stream,  the  barge-stream,  which  carry  a 
great  deal  of  water  round  the  weir,  without  going 
over  the  weir. 
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Mr.  Watney. 

1663.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
ou  thought  the  floods  could  be  cured  by  Eton, 
y  altering  the  channel  of  the  river  ? — I  think 

that  you  might  make  a  flood  course,  but  it  would 
be  such  an  enormous  undertaking  that  I  think 
it  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

1664.  Is  not  the  soil  there  porous,  so  that  the 
water  rises  up  through  it,  ana  even  if  you  get  a 
river  bank  up,  would  you  then  prevent  the  water 
rising  through  the  soil? — The  effect  would  be 
permanently  to  lower  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which  would  allow  the  water  in  the  soil  to  get  off 
into  the  river ;  the  object  is  to  lower  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  if  you  could  lower  the  level  of  the 
river,  you  would  drain  the  soil,  and  the  water 
would  not  be  backed  up  in  it. 

1665.  Then  that  would  have  to  be  done  the 
whole  length  of  the  river? — Yes. 

1666.  It  would  involve  a  very  large  outlay 
indeed? — It  would  be  a  very  large  outlay.  The 
reason  why  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  it  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  is,  that  we  should 
bring  the  water  out  upon  Datchet,  Old  Windsor, 
and  Egham  very  much  quicker,  and  we  should 
flood  them. 

1667.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be 
done  to  lessen  the  floods,  by  having  the  water  of 
the  locks  let  down  lower  than  is  usually  the 
case  ? — I  think  it  would  be  hardly  appreciable  in 
a  long  flood.  The  additional  water  that  is 
dammed  up  for  navigation  purposes,  represents  a 
very  small  proportion  ;  it  does  not  represent 
more  than  8  or  10  hours  flow  past  Teddington 
Weir  in  flood  time. 

1668.  What  I  meant  was  this,  when  there 
were  heavy  rains  in  Gloucestershire,  if  the  lock- 
keepers  had  orders  to  lower  the  water  in  the  locks 
one  or  two  feet,  would  not  that  have  a  consider- 
able effect  ? — I  think  if  they  were  to  draw  the 
weirs  to  the  lowest  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 


Mr.  Watney — continued. 

the  difference  would  be  hardly  appreciable  in  a 
long  and  high  flood. 

1669.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  but  after  heavy  rain ;  suppose  there  was 
heavy  rain  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and 
they  had  notice  from  some  central  office  to  lower 
their  locks  one  or  two  feet,  would  not  that  have 
a  considerable  effect  in  keeping  the  floods  down? 
— That  is  rather  an  engineer's  question,  but,  aa 
far  as  I  can  understand  the  subject,  I  think  it 
would  have  very  little  effect. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

1670.  Upon  the  question -of  embankments,  do 
you  think  that  local  embankments  are  desirable 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  save  towns  from  the 
overflow  ? — I  think,  in  a  place  like  Eton,  they 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  If  you  were  to 
make  an  embankment  perfectly  waterproof,  and 
carry  it  down  8  or  10  feet  perfectly  waterproof, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  side  water  entirely,  we  should 
suffer  worse  than  ever,  because  the  water  would 
soon  accumulate  inside  the  embankment  so  as  to 
make  a  pond,  which  would  be  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  river. 

1671.  There  is  a  scheme  for  making  an  embank- 
ment at  Windsor ;  even  if  they  were  to  do  so,  and 
it  was  carried  out  properly  and  effectually,  the 
probability  is  that  it  would  cause  your  floods  in 
Eton  to  be  still  greater  than  they  are? — It  might 
alter  the  channel  of  the  river  in  some  way,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  raise  the  height  of  the 
river. 

1672.  There  has  been  a  plan  suggested,  of 
cutting  canals,  and  getting  rid  of  the  bends  of  the 
river  in  several  places ;  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Windsor,  I  being  present,  a  plan  was  proposed 
for  cutting  a  canal  from  Athens  below  Eton 
Bridge?— From  Athens, below  the  playing  fields; 
I  know  the  plan. 

1673.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be 
effectual  in  relieving  Windsor  and  Eton?  —  I 
think  it  would,  if  it  were  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale.  The  first  thing  which  would  happen  would 
be,  that  we  should  have  actions  brought  against 
us  for  flooding  the  land  immediately  below  us,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

1674.  You  think  that  would  be  the  result?— I 
think  it  would ;  I  think  that  if  this  cutting  was 
made  capable  of  carrying  20  times  the  summer 
flow  of  the  Thames,  it  would  relieve  Eton  and 
Windsor  immensely,  but  the  cost  must  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  whole 
of  it  must  be  lined  with  something  which  resists 
water,  or  you  would  wash  away  the  whole  of  the 
land. 

1675-6.  Therefore  of  course,  if  it  did  not  apply 
well  in  that  locality,  it  would  not  in  any  other 
locality  ? — I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  might  not  be  done  in  that  way ;  at  the  same 
time,  people  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  which  is 
easy  and  which  might  be  done  at  a  small 
expense. 

1677.  I  know  it  would  be  expensive,  but  it 
would  be  effectual  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be. 

1678.  You  do  not  think  that  Eton  College 
would  be  likely  to  join  in  such  a  plan  as  that?— 
I  cannot  answer  for  Eton  College.  I  think  it 
would  be  rather  an  objection  to  their  playing 
fields. 

1679.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  considering  the 
health  of  a  large  college  like  Eton,  which  is  of  such 
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Mr.  Richardson-  Gardner—  continued. 

great  importance,  that  that  would  be  a  thing  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  join  in  ? — We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  health  of  Eton  is  unfavour- 
ably affected  by  the  floods  in  any  way  whatever. 


Chairman. 
1680.  You  have  not  many  instances  among 
the  boys,  of  low  fever  ? — Oh,  no,  it  is  almost  un- 
known. 


Rev. 
C.  W.  Dod. 

15  June 
1877. 


Mr.  John  Thomas  Mills,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

1681.  You  are  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cookham?— Yes. 

1682.  What  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?  — 
Between  400  and  500  acres,  that  is  in  the  Thames 
Valley.  I  occupy  more  on  the  hills,  but  that  is 
right  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

1683.  Is  your  land  principally  arable  or  pas- 
ture?—There  are  about  300  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  about  140  acres  of  meadow  land. 

1684.  Is  your  farm  frequently  flooded  ?— Yes. 

1685.  And  do  you  find  that  your  land  is  injured 
or  benefited  by  the  floods  ?— I  think,  in  ordinary 
floods,  where  it  only  comes  over  the  meadows, 
and  does  not  remain  long  on  them,  they  are  bene- 
fited, but  when  we  get  floods  like  we  have  had 
during  the  last  two  years  and  in  1852,  the  damage 
is  very  serious,  because  it  extends  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  arable  land. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1686.  How  much  arable  land  that  is  within  the 
influence  of  the  floods  have  you?— Perhaps  100 
acres,  and  perhaps  more  ;  I  have  not  gone  into  it 
exactly.  It  has  been  more  the  last  two  years, 
decidedly. 

1687.  But  that  is  exceptional  ? — Yes,  because 
in  the  fields  which  are  not  entirely  covered  with 
water  it  rises  through  the  soil  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  acres  in  a  place ;  it  has  to  recede 
through  the  subsoil,  which  is  a  slow  process. 

Chairman. 

1688.  Then  the  damage  in  high  floods  is  very 
serious  ? — Very  serious  ;  I  may  mention  that  I 
had  bullocks  tied  up  in  the  homestead,  and  they 
were  knee-deep  in  water  in  the  last  flood,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  remove  them. 

1689.  Have  you  applied  for  any  reduction  of 
rent  in  consequence  of  the  floods?— No,  I  have 
not. 

1690.  Supposing  you  were  free  from  floods, 
should  you  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  rent? — No, 
I  would  not  pay  a  higher  rent,  Dut  I  told  my 
landlord  during  the  winter  that  I  would  not  pay 
so  much  rent  if  we  were  to  have  floods  like  we 
have  had  during  the  last  two  years ;  I  would  not 
give  so  much  by  200  /.  a  year,  and  that  represents 
something  like  10*.  an  acre. 

1691.  Do  you  hold  a  lease,  or  are  you  an 
annual  tenant  ? — I  have  a  lease. 

1692.  And  do  you  expect  on  the  expiration  of 
your  lease  to  get  a  reduction  of  rent? — Other 
landlords  have  made  a  reduction,  and  I  shall  men- 
tion it  to  my  landlord  that  such  has  been  the 


case. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 


1693.  Has  that  reduction  been  owing  to  the 
floods,  or  other  circumstances? — Entirely  owing 
to  the  floods. 

Chairman. 

1694.  Do  you  attribute  the  floods  in  your 
neighbourhood  to  any  particular  cause?— I  may 

0.114. 


Chairman — continued. 

mention  that  being  a  sufferer  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  attention  to  it,  and  I  believe 
that  floods  may  be  very  much  abated  by  the  weirs 
being  drawn  earlier  than  they  are  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  floods ;  for  instance,  when  there  is  a 
rainfall,  if  there  could  be  some  system  of  tele- 
graphs, or  something  by  which  the  lock-keepers 
should  have  orders  to  draw  the  weirs  at  once, 
instead  of  leaving  them  entirely  to  these  men,  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement ;  they  have  certain 
gauges,  but  until  the  water  rises  above  a  certain 
gauge,  the  high-water  mark,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  draw  the  weirs,  and  I  believe  they  have  in- 
structions not  to  draw  the  weirs,  no  matter  what 
rain  they  find  there  has  been,  and  no  matter 
whether  there  has  been  an  inch  of  rain  in  the 
night,  until  the  water  comes  down  upon  them, 
they  do  not  draw  the  weirs,  consequently  it  flows 
all  over,  it  fills  all  the  subsoil  for  miles  round, 
and  then  the  river  cannot  carry  it  off. 

1695.  Are  you  near  Temple  Lock  ?-— No  ;  my 
Valley  Farm  is  not  near  Temple  Lock,  my 
higher  farm  is. 

1696.  What  lock  are  you  near?— The  Cook- 
ham  Upper  Weir ;  there  are  two  weirs  at  Cook- 
ham  ;  the  upper  one  is  Cookham,  and  there  is 
one  rather  lower  called  Odney  Weir. 

1697.  Below  Marlow  ? — Yes,  below  Marlow. 

1698.  You  believe  that  if  those  locks  were 
opened  in  very  rainy  weather  before  the  floods 
began,  that  your  farm  would  not  suffer  so  much 
injury  ? — It  would  not  suffer  so  much  injury. 

1699.  You  feel  quite  confident  about  it? — I 
feel  quite  confident,  and  I  may  mention  this :  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
lock-keeper,  or  whose  fault  it  was,  but  the 
Upper  Cookham  Weir  this  year  had  22  of  the 
upright  pieces  called  rimers,  and  11  gates  shut 
during  the  whole  flood. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1700.  How  many  gates  do  you  think  there  are 
in  the  weir?— I  do  not  know. 

1701.  Would  11  gates  be  a  third,  or  half,  or 
what? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  proportion,  but 
certainly  they  were  an  obstruction.  When  I 
mentioned  it  to  some  of  the  Conservancy  people, 
they  said  they  were  directly  behind  the  piles 
which  formed  the  framework  of  the  weir,  and 
therefore  were  not  an  obstruction ;  the  piles  of  the 
weir  would  be  probably  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in 
width,  but  these  gate9  were  certainly  much  wider 
than  that,  therefore  of  course  they  must  have 
caused  some  obstruction. 

Chairman. 

1702.  You  never  thought  of  writing  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  to  get  them  to  give 
orders  to  have  these  locks  opened  ? — Oh,  no.  I 
have  mentioned  it  to  private  individuals,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  for  instance,  and  others  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

m3  1703.   Is 


Mr.  Mills. 
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15  June  1703.  Is  Mr.  Vansittart  your  landlord? — He 

1877.        is  my  landlord  of  another  iarm  I  hold,  but  not 
at  Cookham. 

1704.  Did  Mr.  Vansittart  undertake  to  write 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board?— He  is  a 
Conservator  himself. 

1705.  Then  you  were  going  to  headquarters  ? 
— I  spoke  to  him  merely  as  a  landlord  and  as  a 
neighbour. 

1706.  What  was  Mr.  Vanaittart's  reply  when 
you  spoke  to  him  as  regards  these  locks  not  being 
opened,  and  that  your  land  was  damaged  in  con- 
sequence?— I  do  not  know  that  I  told  him  of 
this  one  special  instance  of  the  lock  not  being 
opened. 

1707.  You  tell  the  Committee  that  your  land 
is  damaged,  and  that  you  suffer  injury,  and  that 
you  attribute  it  in  a  measure  to  Cookham  Weir 
not  being  opened  in  rainy  weather  before  the 
floods  came  down? — I  do  not  mean  Cookham 
Weir  entirely. 

1708.  Any  weir  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole  course  of 
the  River  Thames. 

1709.  The  Committee  understand  that  from 
you,  and  that  the  step  you  have  taken  has  been 
to  speak  to  one  of  the  Conservators  who  happens 
to  be  one  of  your  landlords  ? — Yes. 

1710.  What  did  Mr.  Vansittart  remark  upon 
that  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

1711.  That  he  would  see  to  it,  or  that  it  was 
not  the  case,  or  what  ? — He  did  not  say  it  was 
not  the  case,  because  I  think  he  acquiesced  that 
if  the  weirs  were  drawn  earlier  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  water  could  be  reduced  in  the  river 
earlier,  then  we  were  not  likely  to  have  such 
serious  damage  arising  from  floods  as  at  present. 

1712.  But  you  say  that  you  feel  that  you  ought 
to  get  a  reduction  of  200  I.  a  year  upon  this  farm 
as  long  as  it  is  flooded  to  the  extent  it  is  ? — Yes, 
the  last  two  years. 

.  1713.  Did  Mr.  Vansittart  undertake  to  do  or 
say  anything  ? — I  do  not  kuow  that  I  mentioned 
to  him  about  the  reduction  of  rent.  I  mentioned 
it  to  my  landlord  when  the  floods  were  at  their 
height ;  we  were  in  a  great  state  about  them ;  we 
could  not  get  about  the  land ;  the  horses  were  in 
the  stable  and  we  could  not  do  any  work ;  we 
were  smarting  under  that. 

1714.-  It  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  no  doubt. 
Then  the  result  of  your  application  to  Mr.  Van- 
sittart was  nothing  ? — I  did  not  lay  it  in  the  shape 
of  an  application,  I  simply  spoke  to  him  as  I 
would  speak  to  any  other  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  conversation  respecting  the  floods ;  it 
was  not  because  he  was  a  conservator  that  I 
spoke  to  him.  I  think  if  there  could  be  some 
system  of  telegraph  from  head-quarters  to  the 
different  lock-keepers,  instead  of  leaving  it  en- 
tirely at  the  option  of  these  men  when  to  draw 
the  weirs,  it  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results.  I  may  mention  that  I  know  instances 
in  my  neighbourhood  where  reductions  have 
been  made  by  landlords. 

1715.  On  account  of  the  floods? — Yes,  one 
farm  I  can  mention  where  the  landlord  has  pro- 
mised to  return  his  tenant  50  /.  for  three  years, 
that  is  150  L,  and  another  where  the  landlord  has 
promised  to  return  100  L  in  four  quarterly  pay- 
ments, showing  that,  although  he  is  a  poor  man 
he  still  feels  that  his  tenant  has  suffered  severely. 

1716.  At  present  you  have  not  had  any  reduc- 
tion made  in  your  rent,  nor  have  any  steps  been 
taken  to  diminish  the  injury  you  state  you  have 


Chairman — continued. 

suffered  from    floods  ?  —  No    steps  have  been 
taken. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1717.  You,  I  suppose,  know  pretty  well  when 
you  are  likely  to  have  a  flood ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  have  lived  much  by  the  side  of  a  river,  you 
say,  "  I  think  we  shall  have  a  flood  "  ? — Yea. 

1718.  And  have  you  ever  noticed,  when  suck 
has  been  the  opinion  of  yourself  and  your  neigh- 
bours, that  any  steps  are  taken  at  all,  at  the  weirs 
or  elsewhere,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river? — Net  until  it  actually 
comes  upon  them* 

1719.  They  wait?— They  wait  until  it  actually 
comes  upon  them. 

1720.  They  do  not  send  for  the  engine  until 
the  house  is  half  burned  down  ?— Yes,  that  is  my 
argument ;  that  they  do  not  draw  the  weirs  soon 
enough. 

Mr.  Watney. 

1721.  How  fast  does  the  water  generally  rise 
in  the  river  ;  how  long  does  it  take  to  rise  a  foot? 
— If  it  rises  a  foot  in  the  24  hours,  we  should 
say  it  rose  very  fast. 

1722.  How  much  could  they  lower  it  by  opening 
the  weirs  as  you  suggest  ? — The  Thames  Valley 
is  of  a  very  porous  nature ;  while  the  river  is 
low,  the  subsoil  is  comparatively  dry,  and  when 
the  water  first  flows  into  the  river,  it  takes  a  long 
while  to  rise  much,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
subsoil  is  a  great  absorbent,  becomes  a  vast  un- 
derground lake;  when  that  is  nearly  full,  and 
the  river  is  bank  high,  or  nearly  so,  the  water 
then  rises  very  rapidly  and  flows  over  very 
quickly,  for  instance,  a  small  amount  of  rain  will 
cause  a  flood  after  another  flood,  or  when  the 
subsoil  is  filled  with  water,  sooner  than  it  will 
when  the  water  has  been  for  a  long  while 
low  in  the  river.  So  that  if  the  river  should  be 
kept  at  a  low  level,  the  lower  the  level  the  greater 
the  amount  of  water  it  would  carry  off,  and  there- 
fore the  greater  prevention  there  would  be  of  the 
floods,  whether  the  sills  of  the  weirs  could  be 
lowered,  and  certain  bars  that  we  know  of,  or 
banks  across  the  Thames  could  be  removed,  1  do 
not  know  ;  but  there  is  one,  Mr.  Vansittart  told 
me,  they  had  not  a  powerful  enough  dredging 
machine  to  remove  it ;  it  is  a  rock  which  forms 
a  sort  of  bar,  so  that  at  low  water  the  boats 
cannot  pass  over  it. 

1723.  What  you  suggest  is,  that  there  should 
be  some  central  authority,  who  should  telegraph 
to  these  lockkeepers,  and  that  they  should  have 
orders  to  lower  the  weirs  when  the  floods  were 
likely  to  come? — Yes,  that  rainfalls  should  be 
recorded  by  gauges  at  different  points  on  the 
Thames,  and  that  they  should  telegraph  to  some 
central  authority,  and,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, that  central  authority  should  telegraph  to 
these  lockkeepers  or  weirkeepers  to  draw  the 
paddles. 

J  724.  I  think  I  understood  you  that  it  would 
take  24  hours  for  the  river  to  rise  a  foot?— I 
have  no  data  to  go  by,  but  I  know  that  we  con- 
sider, if  it  rises  a  foot  in  24  hours,  it  rises  very 
fast 

1725.  And  how  long  would  it  take  to  lower  it 
a  foot?— In  the  summer  of  1875,  when  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  rain,  which  was  quite  unprece- 
dented, I  think,  for  the  time  of  year,  Captain 
Etheredge  came  down  in  his  boat,  and  he  or 
dered  the  lock-keepers  at  once  to  draw  the  weirs, 

and 
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Mr.  Watney— continued, 
and  that  lowered  the  water  something  like  a  foot 
or  18  inches  in  a  few  hours. 

1726.  Six  or  eight  hours? — Or  even  less  than 
that ;  the  water  runs  away  very  quickly. 

1727.  So   that,  according   to  your  opinion,  it 
would  be  possible,  by  opening  the  weirs,  to  keep 


Mr.  Watney— continued, 
the  rivers  low,  even  in  case  of  floods,  if  they 
began  soon  enough  ? — As  regards  an  exceptional 
flood  such  as  that  of  last  year,  I  do  not  know, 
but  in  ordinary  floods,  I  believe  the  water  could 
be  kept  down  very  much,  and,  in  such  floods  as 
last  year,  very  much  reduced. 


Mr.  Mills. 

15  June 

1877. 


Mr.  Walter  Wilkinson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1728.  You  are  Town  Clerk  of  Kingston?— 
lam. 

1729.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  so? 
— Fifteen  years. 

1730.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
floods  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

1731.  Do  the  floods  inflict  injury  upon  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston  ? — They  did 
tiiis  last  year  considerable  injury. 

1732.  Were  any  of  the  houses  flooded? — Yes, 
a  great  number  m  the  low-lying  parts  of  the 
town.  The  worst  parts  of  the  town,  in  point  of 
fact,  small  properties  were  very  much  flooded, 
and  the  streets  were  also  flooded. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1733.  Is  that  often  done  ?— In  the  low-lying 
parts  of  the  town. 

Chairman. 

1734.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  high 
floods?— I  should  say  it  was  simply  the  exces- 
sive rainfall  in  point  of  fact. 

1735.  And  do  you  think  that  any  steps  can  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  injury?— As  far  as  Kings- 
ton is  concerned,  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  will  make 
matters  decidedly  worse.  The  suggestions  that 
are  made  for  relieving  the  upper  Thames,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  bring  the  water  down  upon  us 
much  more  rapidly,  and  then  Kingston,  of  course, 
is  affected  by  the  tidal  influence,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the 
water  away. 

1736.  Then  you  would  prefer  to  let  matters 
alone  ?— Well,  I  will  not  say  that  quite ;  what  I 
feel  is  this,  that  if  our  neighbours  above  conduct 
the  water  down  to  us,  in  seasons  of  floods,  much 
more  rapidly  than  at  present,  with  the  tidal  in- 
fluence backing  us  up,  we  shall  really  be 
smothered.  No  doubt,  in  this  last  flood,  it  these 
locks  had  been  opened,  we  should  have  been  m 
a  much  worse  condition  than  we  were.  If  you 
could  sufficiently,  in  anticipation  of  a  flood,  adopt 
a  system  of  that  kind,  it  might  be  an  advantage, 
but  I  imagine  it  would  have  to  be  some  time  be- 
forehand, because  we  get  the  up-country  water 
at  Kingston  some  two  or  three  days  after  it  has 

fallen.  „ 

1737.  When  at  Kingston,  you  can  generally 
calculate,  in  a  measure,  when  there  will  be  a 
flood,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  waters  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames?— Yes,if  we  get  therain- 
fall  on  Monday  in  our  district  we  should  know 
perfectly  well  that  we  should  have  the  river  at 
the  same  height  as  it  was  then,  probably,  until 
Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I  mean  to  say,  if  it 
ceased  raining  on  Monday  the  river  would  still 
continue  the  same  height  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  because  we  get  the  up-country  water 
down. 

0.114. 


Chairman — continued. 

1738.  Do  you  think,  that  by  means  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  opening  the  weirs  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  floods,  they  might  be  abated  or 
diminished  ?— I  should  think  they  might  be,  to 
some  degree.  The  locks  might  be  better  regu- 
lated, and  if  it  was  done,  as  I  sav,  sufficiently 
early  ;  the  only  suggestion  I  should  offer  to  that 
is,  that  in  the  late  summer,  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  river  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

1739.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  as  far  as 
Kingston  is  concerned  ?— No,  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  against  them  at  all. 

1740.  Supposing  works  could  be  carried  out  to 
relieve  you  of  these  floods  which  have  done  you 
so  much  injury,  would  Kingston  be  willing  to 
bear  its  fair  share  of  the  expense? — I  do  not 
think  that  anything  is  wanted  in  that  way  5  1  think 
that  these  floods  are  so  exceptional ;  we  have  not 
had  a  flood  before  this  one,  of  the  same  character, 
since  1852. 

1741.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
chance  ? — Yes,  certainly,  rather,  than  any  such 
gigantic  scheme  as  I  have  heard  of.  Anything 
like  canals,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  should  de- 
cidedly object  to  paying  a  proportion  of. 

1742.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  inform  the  Committee  upon? — If  there  was 
any  scheme  of  that  sort,  I  think  that  the  riparian 
interests  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Board ; 
if  there  was  any  taxation,  of  course  taxation  and 
representation  go  together  as  a  general  rule. 

Sir  Charles  Russell 

1743.  You  seem  to  find  from  experience  that 
you  have  some  two  or  three  days'  notice  when  you 
may  expect  a  flood ;  do  you  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  advantage  of  these  two  or  three  days  by 
letting  down  aU  the  water  that  is  possible ;  at 
Kingston  and  at  Teddington  and  all  those  places, 
so  as  to  make  the  channel  of  the  Thames  as  clear 
a  vehicle  as  you  can  conveniently  make  it  ?— Yes, 
I  think  so  certainly,  if  you  can  anticipate  it  suffi- 
ciently ;  if  you  can  anticipate  the  flood  sufficiently 
I  think  you  should  do  so. 

1744.  But  I  presume  you  admit  that,  even 
allowing  for  the  tidal  influence,  a  vast  volume  of 
water  could  be  discharged  in  three  days  before 
the  flood  came  ?— Oh,  yes. 

1745.  That  you  could  lower  the  level  of  the 
river  very  materially  in  three  days  before  the 
flood-waters  came  upon  you  ? — Yes,  all  I  say  is, 
that  we  should  object  when  the  rain  began,  to 
the  locks  being  then  opened. 

1746.  Above  you? — Above  us. 

1747.  But  I  suppose  you  do  not  object  to 
their  being  begun  downwards,  that  is  to 
say,  begin   at   Teddington  and    pulled  up    all 

'  the  way   up,  so   as  to   allow   the  river  to   fall 

by  stages?— Quite  so;  and  then  you  must  also 

bear  in  mind  that  the  same  amount  of  water  is 
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15  June 
1877. 


Sir  Charles  Russell—  continued. 

falling  probably  .below  Teddington  Lock,  and 
that  influences  the  tide,  and  backs  it  up.  In  th<* 
last  flood  the  tide  and  the  water  were  flowing 
level  over  Teddington  Lock. 

1748.  Yes,  but  that  was  only  in  the  height  of 
the  flood ;  it  was  not  at  the  beginning  ?— No,  it 
was  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  no  doubt,  but  still 
you  could  not  get  any  more  water  away 
then. 

1749.  Except  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide? — 
Yes,  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide  a  little  might 
have  gone  away  no  doubt. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1750.  Your  position  at  Kingston  is  somewhat 
exceptional  on  account  of  your  being  so  near  the 
tide-way  ? — That  is  it. 

1751.  And  there  are  several  hours  during  the 
day  during  which  time  no  water  hardly  will  run 
off,  owing  to  the  tide  ? — That  is  it. 

1752.  What  happened  at  Teddington  Weir 
during  the  late  flood? — Teddingdon  Lock  burst  at 
the  side,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  it 
relieved  us  a  great  deal ;  the  water  then  flowing 
down  the  Thames  flowed  over  the  adjoining  land ; 
it  submerged  a  vast  district  of  land,  that  is  the 
way  it  got  relieved,  it  did  not  get  any  relief  down 
the  Thames  itself,  it  only  got  relief  over  Mr. 
Hatch's  meadows. 

1753.  What  was  the  effect  at  Kingston?— The 
effect  was  to  relieve  U3  a  good  deal;  it  let  us  down 
several  inches  when  the  lock  burst. 

1754.  It  let  you  down  two  feet,  did  it  not? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  18  inches,  probably. 

1755.  So  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  previously  submerged  became 
free  from  water  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal,  but  we  got  a 
good  deal  back  by  the  next  tide. 

1756.  Would  a  moderate  expenditure  in  em- 
banking works  at  Kingston  free  you  from  any 
danger  of  flood  altogether  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would,  because  I  think  the  water  comes  from  the 
hills ;  from  Kingston  Hill  and  Surbiton  Hill, 
through  the  subsoil,  and  a  good  deal  of  flood  is 
caused  by  that  water  not  being  able  to  get  into 
the  Thames ;  it  is  kept  back.  I  think  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  river  flows  through  the 
soil,  but  the  river  stops  the  land  watei  getting 
away. 

1757.  What  have  you  done  about  the  drainage 
at  Kingston? — There  is  now  a  Provisional  Order, 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
united  district  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  and 
the  Bill  is  now  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  Order. 

1758.  At  present  it  goes  into  the  Thames? — 
At  present  it  goes  into  the  Thames ;  we  have 
had  several   schemes,   and  have  mado   several 


Admiral  Egerton — continued, 
efforts,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  subject ;  but  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  taken  it  up,  and  the  Bill  is  to  be  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday. 

1759.  Have  you  any  estimates  for  the  worfo 
which  will  have  to  be  undertaken  under  that 
Bill  ? — No,  none  at  all ;  because  it  will  be  taken 
out  of  our  hands,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
joint  Board. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

1760.  Some  of  your  works  have  been  executed, 
have  they  not,  which  are  applicable  to  this 
scheme  ? — No. 

176 1 .  Not  the  old  drainage  works  ? — Of  course 
the  sewerage  of  the  town  has  been  carried  out 
many  years,  but  in  any  system  they  would  have 
to  have  been  carried  out,  and  so  far  we  are  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Watney. 

1762.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  the 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  about  the  weirs 
being  opened  quicker  up  the  river  were  carried 
out,  Kingston  would  be  in  a  worse  position,  be- 
cause you  would  have  the  water  down  quicker 
upon  you  ? — Yes. 

1763.  How  long  does  it  take  that  water  to  get 
to  you ;  does  it  all  go  at  one  tide  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 
As  I  described  it,  in  an  ordinary  heavy  rain  we 
should  feel  the  effects  of  it ;  in  a  24  hours'  rain 
we  should  feel  the  effect  of  it  probably  for  three 
or  four  days. 

1764.  Below  the  lock,  or  above  the  lock,  do 
you  mean? — The  lock  is  some  distance  below  us; 
about  two  miles  below  us. 

1765.  If  it  were  let  down  at  the  lock,  would 
they  feel  it  below  the  lock  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  would 
really  actually  be  passing  it  on.  I  think  you  will 
probably  have  evidence  before  you  that  Twicken- 
ham and  Teddington,  and  all  those  places  which 
were  below  the  lock,  were  badly  flooded,  and  of 
course  if  this  had  been  passed  on  all  the  quicker, 
it  would  be  only  passing  the  ball  on  to  them,  as 
it  were. 

1766.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  water  could 
not  be  passed  off  from  the  river  quicker  than  it 
is  at  present  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think 
that  possibly,  as  I  have  said  already,  if  you  could 
keep  the  river  low,  in  anticipation  of  the  floods., 
good  might  be  done,  and  I  think  that  probably 
by  the  locks  being  regulated  by  telegraph,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  relief  might  be  had. 

1767.  But  you  think  no  good  could  be  done 
after  a  flood  has  once  occurred  ? — No,  I  think 
not;  at  any  rate,  I  think  great  evil  might  be 
done  to  us,  and  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature. 


Mr.  Chbistopher  Tower,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Timer. 


Chairman. 

1768.  You  are  a  considerable  landowner  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Colne  ? — Yes.  To  save  the  time  of 
the  Committee  I  will  hand  in  a  paper  which  re- 
presents very  nearly  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  I  have  also  an  authorised  map  that  was 
put  together  some  years  ago  by  an  experienced 
engineer  for  the  millowners  generally,  represent- 
ing all  the  mills  over  the  whole  course  of  the 
river,  from  its  rise  in  the  Chiltern  Hills  down  to 


Chairman— continued, 
it  joining  the  Eiver  Thames  between  Staines  and 
Twickenham.     I  have  it  in  the  room  if  the  Com- 
mittee wish  to  see  it. 

1769.  Is  your  land  adjoining  the  River  Colne 
damaged  by  the  flooding  of  the  river? — It  was  so, 
that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  it.  My  property 
runs  from  a  certain  road  between  Windsor  and 
Uxbridge  on  the  north  down  to  Colnbrook,  and  the 
old  Bath  road  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  four 

miles 
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Chairman — continued, 
miles,  straight  as  the  crow  flies.  The  first  three 
miles,  when  I  went  to  reside  there  in  1841,  were 
very  much  flooded,  and  in  fact  you  could  go  from 
the  point  I  first  mentioned  in  a  boat  in  the  fields 
and  roads,  and  there  are  people  alive  now  who 
remember  going  so  down  towards  West  Drayton; 
and,  in  fact,  I  may  say,  almost  to  Colnbrook; 
but,  from  the  steps  I  have  taken,  having  the  com- 
mand of  three  streams  which  form  the  river  below 
the  parishes  of  Denham  and  Harefield,  I  have 
generally  succeeded  in  stopping  all  floods  between 
the  road  which  I  first  mentioned  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Drayton. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1770.  Have  you  got  the  map  that  you  were 
referring  to  with  you  ? — I  have,  and  I  think  you 
will  see  it  better  by  that.  (  The  Witness  produced  a 
map.)  This  map  represents  the  water-shed  of 
the  feiver  Colne  from  its  source  as  high  up  as 
Dunstable  ;  there  are  six  heads  of  the  river,  and 
they  join  altogether  here,  near  Rickmansworth, 
and  here  is  Harefield ;  this  is  Mr.  Newdegate, 
M.p.'s  place,  and  that  is  Mr.  Lambert,  M.P.'s 
place  ;  it  forms  itself  into  three  mill-streams  be- 
tween Rickmansworth  and  Mr.  Lambert's  park ; 
there  are  two  weirs,  built  about  1872  by  the  son 
of  the  engineer  who  made  this  map,  who  is  well 
known  among  all  the  millers  and  the  mill-owners ; 
they  met  together  and  erected  these  weirs  to  re- 
gulate the  three  mill-streams  from  that  point  down 
to  Colnbrook  which  constitute  the  Colne  River 
below  ;   the  floods  generally,   I  may  say,  alto- 

f  ether,  or  nearly  so,  have  from  time  out  of  mind 
een  in  the  valley,  which  is  narrow  here ;  all  the 
streams  diverge  above,  and  there  has  been  the 
principal   flooding  below  Rickmansworth  down 
to  Colnbrook,  as  far  as  here.     It  is  three  miles 
from   Longbridge    at    Uxbridge,  to  the  Great 
Western   Railway.     This  last  winter,   and  for 
winters  past  for   some  years,  there  have  been 
next  to  no  flood-waters  in  that  distance,  owing 
to  the  different  steps  that  I  have  taken,  being 
able  to  control  the  water  of  the  three  streams  in 
that  distance,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.    Below 
the   Great  Western  Kail  way  there   are  floods 
still  over  my  property,  and  over  other  people's 
property,  from  there  to  Colnbrook,  and  I  attribute 
them  in  a  great  measure  to  the  impossibility  of 
taking  steps  individually  to  improve  the  rivers. 
If  it  was  done  under  proper  surveillance  by  a 
Body  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
rivers,  and  removing  the   obstructions,  and,  in 
fact,  regulating  the  whole  rivers,  and  seeing  that 
the  mill-heads  are  kept  right,  and  that  the  waste 
■water-gates  are  of  proper  dimensions,  and  at  the 
proper  level,  and  that  each  mill  has  a  proper  self- 
acting  overflow,  1  think  the  floods  could  be  pre- 
vented.    I  have  put  in  as  few  words  as  I  can 
upon  that  paper  which  I  handed  in,  what  I  think 
wants  some  legislation,  or  some  Body  to  regulate, 
for  all  the  owners  of  property,  both  millowners 
and  landowners.      Several    of  the  millers  have 
scarcely  any  landed  property  adjoining,  therefore, 
of  course,  they  do  not  chime  in  always  with  the 
landowners.     I  am  owner  of  three  mill-heads  in 
the  district  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  can 
conceive  that  there  is  a  means,  with  proper  re- 
gulations, by  which  the  whole  valley  might  be 
entirely  freed  of  floods,  at  all  events  down  to 
Colnbrook.  When  you  get  beyond  Colnbrook  and 
get  down  towards  Staines  I  have  not  sufficient 
0.114. 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

knowledge  of  the  floods  to  be  able  to  answer 
whether  or  not  that  flat-lying  country  that  is 
nearer  the  River  Thames  can  be  kept  from  floods 
entirely,  but  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
need  be  no  floods,  at  all  events,  down  to  Coln- 
brook, from  the  steps  I  have  taken,  and  what 
I  have  myself  done,  where  I  have  the  command  of 
the  stream. 

1771.  Then  from  your  experience  in  controlling 
floods  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  you  have 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  mutatis  mutandis,  similar  means  might 
be  adopted  ?  —  I  do  not  know  so  much  of 
the  Valley  of  the  .Thames  except  by  passing 
through  it.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the 
levels,  the  fall  of  the  water,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Until  you  get  into  the  valley 
of  the  Colne  (which  is  a  main  tributary  of  the 
Thames),  down  to  Rickmansworth,  you  are  in  the 
chalk  of  the  Chiltern  Hiib,  and  you  have  a  more 
rapid  flow  of  water.  There  are  six  heads,  which 
afterwards  only  form  three  in  a  confined  valley, 
therefore  there  is  more  difficulty  in  the  lower 

?art  of  the  valley  than  in  the  upper.  Although 
am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  country  in 
Hertfordshire  and  upper  Buckinghamshire,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  floods  there  of  any 
importance,  but  the  floods  begin  at  Rickmans- 
worth, passing  through  Harefield  and  Denham, 
and  from  thence  downwards  there  have  been 
floods.  I  can  bring  evidence  to  show,  that  before 
I  went  into  the  neighbourhood,  there  were  bad 
floods  from  Uxbridge  to  the  village  of  Iver,  near 
where  1  reside.  This  winter  we  have  had  no 
floods  at  all,  and  people  have  remarked  what 
a  benefit  it  has  been  to  the  neighbourhood, 
so  that  it  shows  that  what  has  been  done 
has  been  done  effectively ;  but  below  the 
Great  Western  Railway  I  cannot  6ay  that 
the  same  absence  of  floods  exists;  every  year 
more  or  less  there  are  floods  in  the  low-lying 
country.  There  was  a  railway  which  was  pro- 
jected, and  has  been  in  abeyance  for  ten  years, 
which  Mr.  Darvill,  who  was  here  just  now,  knows 
about,  which  would  have  been  under  water  almost 
every  year  if  they  had  carried  it  out.  The 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  is  under  a 

Eenal  clause  in  their  original  Act,  which  I  have 
ere,  to  keep  a  certain  water-level,  or  if  they  have 
it  on  the  upper  side  a  certain  number  of  hours 
above  a  certain  level,  they  are  bound  to  pay  a 
penalty  and  to  rectify  it.  I  cannot  say,  as  far  as 
the  property  I  have  had  to  do  with  is  concerned, 
excepting  a  small  portion  of  a  property  lately 
purchased,  that  it  has  been  injured  by  that  em- 
bankment ;  but  I  think  the  principal  thing  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  river  (which  is  to  my  mind  a 
very  material  point)  and  of  the  shallows  and  mud 
obstructions.  If  you  have  not  a  fairly  sufficient 
space  to  carry  the  water  down,  no  matter  when 
you  open  your  flood-gates  or  other  conveniences  for 
letting  the  water  out,  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  to  take  the  water  through  and  pass  the 
river,  you  must  obstruct  the  water,  and  more  or 
less  cause  floods.  I  have  always  found  that  open- 
ing the  gates  the  moment  there  comes,  say  in  the 
month  of  November,  anything  at  all  approaching 
to  heavy  rains,  is  a  great  means  of  prevention, 
and  it  is  a  great  point  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
flood,  but  it  would  require  to  be  done  simul- 
taneously all  through. 

1772.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  authority 
N  having 
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Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

XLt.  Toner,    having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Thames 

J 5  June      ro^  aPply  souae  such  principle  as  you  have  sue- 

1877.        cessfully  applied  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne  ? — I 

am  not  at  all  able  to  say  that  it  would  have  so 

complete  an  effect  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 

in  a  length  of  three  miles  in  the  River  Colne. 

There  may  be  more  fall  in  the  River  Colne,  and 

I  have  carefully  taken  the  levels  and  so  on,  to 

Set  at  what  can  be  done,  and  what  cannot  be 
one.     Of  course,  the  more  sluggish  a  river  is  the 
less  the  fall,  and  the  less  chance  you  have  of 

fetting  the  water  to  run  through  its  course ;  but 
do  believe  that  a  very  great  amount  of  these 
difficulties  might  be  met,  and  the  floods  might  be 
controlled  in  a  great  measure  by  proper  surveil- 
lance, by  keeping  the  banks  properly  attended  to, 
and  letting  off  the  water,  and  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  should  be  a 
self-regulating  weir  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
water-head  and  independent  altogether  of  waste 
gates ;  that  the  waste  gates  and  all  those  means 
of  letting  the  water  off  should  be  under  surveil- 
lance to  see  that  they  are  put  in  properly  and  are 
kept  in  proper  repair,  and  are  of  a  proper  area  to 
let  the  surplus  water  out.  I  do  not  think  anything 
can  be  possibly  done  to  prevent  floods  without  some 
such  surveillance.  I  would  just  mention  that 
these  three  streams  now  are  a  sort  of  charge  upon 
the  owners  of  the  mills  or  of  the  water ;  at  all  events 
they  are  attended  to  bv  voluntary  rates.  They  do 
in  their  own  way  cut  the  weeds  in  summer,  which 
is  one  point,  and  remove  obstructions,  and  so  on ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  combined 
action,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  floods 
where  there  arc  various  parties  owners  of  the  dif- 
ferent streams.  With  one  system  all  through,  a 
uniform  system,  I  think  you  might  prevent  floods 
in  this  valley.  As  to  the  Thames,  I  can  only 
say,  from  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  it,  I 
think  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  prevent  such 
floods  as  we  have  had  of  late  years,  because  it  is 
notorious  that  you  could  not  get  to  Datchet  from 
one  side,  from  Uxbridge,  and  you  could  not  get 
direct  to  Windsor,  a  {jreat  part  of  this  last  winter. 

1773.  You  believe  that  by  some  central  con- 
trol, these  floods  might,  at  all  events,  be  reduced? 
— Yes,  and  in  our  valley  I  am  perfectly  certain 
they  could  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 

1774.  I  suppose  the  action  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy has  not  come  under  your  notice  further 
than  the  five  miles  up  the  Colne  ? — Only  as  far 
as  sanitary  purposes  are  concerned. 

1775.  f)oes  it  touch  your  property  ?—  Yes,  it 
does  come  within  the  five  miles,  and  they  acted 
upon  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1866,  which  gave 
them  extended  power  from  three  up  to  five  miles. 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 
In  fac*  I  partly  suggested  the  matter,  and  they 
have  acted  upon  it  since.  ; 

1776.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  to  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy as  regards  your  property  ?— No,  except 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that,  or  any  other 
sufficient  authority,  have  control  the  whole  way 
up  our  valley. 

1777.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  any  sani- 
tary authority,  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Thames,  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thames?— I  myself  think  that  the 
Colne  with  its  branches  and  ramifications  would 
almost  require  some  separate  jurisdiction,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  I  can  hardly  6ay 
whether  they  can  carry  it  out  with  the  Thames 
in  its  entirety.  The  control  of  the  Thames  in 
its  entirety  from  Cricklade  down  to  Staines,  with 
all  the  other  rivers  coming  into  it,  would  be  cer- 
tainly a  very  great  matter  of  business. 

1778.  But  you  think  whatever  this  authority 
was,  that  by  duly  opening  the  weirs,  clearing  ont 
the  weeds,  removing  obstructions,  and  dredging 
the  shallows,  much  good  might  be  done  ?— Yes, 
there    are    some  individual  cases  that  I  know 
where  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  which  comes 
down  of  a  sudden  after  some  heavy  rains  or  snow 
in  parts  of  these  tributaries  of  the  Colne,  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  depth  of  stream,  from  the  shoals 
having  increased,  to  carry  off  this  surplus  water, 
therefore    it    must    necessarily  flood.      But  if 
owners  object  to  your  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  (as  it  is  called  a  freehold  in  itself),  you 
cannot  remedy  the  floods.     There  is  one  other 
point  that  I  would  mention,  which  is  this,  that  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  floods  below  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  towards  the  road  known   as  the  Old 
Bath  road,    is  this :     the   main   stream  of  the 
Colne  has  evidently  been  diverted  for  mill  pur- 
poses, and  the   original  6treaui   is   the   county 
division   between   Middlesex  and  Buckingham- 
shire ;  and  it   being  of  a  serpentine   course,  it 
checks  the  flow  of  water  to  a  very  great  degree, 
and  therefore  prevents  the  keeping  of  the  water 
off  the  land.     I  think  if  there  was  power  given  to 
straighten  the  course  of  such  streams,  it  would 
be  a  very  great  point,  and  decidedly  obviate  the 
difficulty.     There  have  been  different  plans  for 
this,  and  I  have  one  here,  but,  of  course,  if  the 
land  owners  do  not  agree  there  could  be  nothing 
done,  although  it  might  be  the  greatest  possible 
benefit.     I  have  here  a  list  of  all  the  mills  on  the 
map  produced. 

1779.  There  are  a  great  number  of  them, I  see? 
— A  great  number. 


Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  called  in  5  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1780.  You  reside  on  the  river,  I  think,  at 
Shepperton? — I  reside  at  Shepperton,  in  the 
Thames  Valley,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
Wey  and  the  Thames,  which  makes  the  floods 

;robably  worse  there  than  they  are  elsewhere, 
'he  obstructions  in  the  river  consist  of  islands, 
osier  beds,  banks,  alluvial  deposits,  and  bridges. 
The  islands  should  be  removed  by  the  competent 
authority,  under  powers  of  Parliament  where 
considered  necessary.  The  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act  should  be  incorporated  into  any 


Chairman — continued 

consolidation  of  Conservancy   Acts.     I   do  not 
know  whether  I  am  in  order. 

1781.  It  is  a  little  unusual,  but  as  long  as  we 
get  your  evidence  it  does  not  much  matter  how 
it  is  given  ? — Very  well ;  I  will  not  adopt  tbt 
plan. 

1782.  You  mentioned  several  matters  as  being 
obstructions  in  the  river,  and  causing  floods,  bat 
you  have  omitted  mills,  weirs,  and  locks ;  whit 
is  your  opinion  upon  this  point? — With  respect 
to  mills  they  have  encroached  from  time  to  time 

upon 
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upon  the  rights  of  the  river,  particularly  by 
raising  their  sills  in  order  to  get  a  better  head ; 
that  is  an  abuse. 

1783.  Then  as  regards  locks,  do  you  consider 
that  they  have  any  effect  ? — I  should  think  not. 

1784.  As  regards  the  weirs? — As  regards  the 
weirs  certainly,  yes.  The  construction  is  anti- 
quated ;  there  are  large  fender  piles  and  rymers, 
and  other  framework  which,  added  together,  re- 
presents a  large  obstructive  area. 

1785.  What  alteration  would  you  suggest  in 
them  ? — I  should  suggest  that  for  them  should  be 
substituted  iron  gates  or  shutters  balanced  to 
wind  up  and  down  easily,  so  that  water  might 
escape  from  the  bottom,  and  not  from  the  top, 
and  produce  scour  in  the  river,  and  carry  away 
the  deposits. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

1786.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge,  on 
those  subjects  ? — I  am  a  lawyer,  not  an  en- 
gineer.   . 

Chairman, 

1787.  But  you  have  paid  some  attention  to  this 
question  of  Thames  noods? — I  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  it.  I  have  suffered  from  it 
very  much,  which  was  the  cause.  I  have  con- 
versed with  many  engineers,  and  made  up  my 
mind  upon  such  evidence  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting. 

1788.  As  regards  the  engineering  question, 
we  shall  have  engineers  to  give  us  further  infor- 
mation. But  as  regards  the  action  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  have  you  any  remark  to  make  on 
the  constitution  of  that  body  ? — Of  course  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  these  improvements  which 
we,  the  riparian  proprietors  ot  the  agricultural 
districts  desire,  cannot  be  done  without  money. 
I  believe,  from  the  conversations  I  have  had  with 
the  different  persons  connected  with  it,  that  they 
would  not  object  to  be  taxed,  because  that  tax- 
ation would  be  lees  than  the  damage  caused 
by  the  floods. 

1789.  Have  you  had  conversation  with  many 
upon  this  subject  ? — With  a  great  many,  every- 
body I  could  find.  I  think  they  would  object  to 
the  powers  of  taxation  being  given  to  the  present 
body. 

1790.  I  presume  that  they  would  desire  to  be 
represented  if  they  are  rated? — They  would 
consider  that  representation  should  go  with  tax- 
ation. 

1791.  Then  supposing  the  authority  were  so 
constituted  as  that  the  landowners  ana  residents 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  were  fully  repre- 
sented; in  your  opinion  they  would  have  no 
desire  to  avoid  taxation,  but,  in  fact,  would 
rather  wish  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  floods? — Yes;  I  am  speaking  now  of 


Chairman — continued. 

the  agricultural  interests.  I  do  not  speak  for 
towns  at  all,  1  confine  my  remarks  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  They  also  think  that  the  sum 
derived  from  the  waterworks  belongs  to  the 
upper  Thames,  and  the  net  income  derived  from 
pleasure  traffic. 

1792.  By  the  Upper  Thames  you  mean  the 
Thames  above  Teddmgton  Lock? — Yes,  above 
the  tideway. 

1793.  Then,  supposing  that  this  Conservancy 
authority  properly  represented  landowners  and 
agricultural  interests,  are  you  of  opinion  that  one 
authority  should  be  constituted,  or  that  there 
should  be  two  or  three  over  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Thames  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one 
authority  would  be  better  than  a  great  many, 
because  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  because  the 
present  Conservancy  Board  has  all  the  staff  and 
appliances ;  but  while  saying  that,  I  think  that  a 
thorough  reformation  of  the  Conservancy  Board 
would  be  required. 

1794.  A  re-constitution  ? — A  re-constitution. 

1795.  What  objection  have  you  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  in  addi- 
tion to  landowners  and  the  agricultural  interests 
not  being  sufficiently  represented  ? — They  are 
persons,  you  see,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames,  or  anything  much 
above  London.  I  except  the  two  or  three  repre- 
sentative members  which  they  have,  as  amounting 
to  nothing.     I  think  there  are  three. 

1796.  Then,  supposing  that  several  members 
were  added,  who  would  represent  the  interests  of 
the  Upper  Thames ;  what  do  you  say  ? — Then  I 
think  they  might  be  made  a  very  good  body. 

1797.  And  you  think  they  would  carry  out 
the  work  satisfactorily? — Yes,  they  have  most 
excellent  officers. 

1798.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  far  as  your  know- 
ledge goes,  that  those  owning  property  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  would  Be  willing  to  con* 
tribute  for  works  ordered  by  such  authority  ? — I 
think  so.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the 
remark,  I  think  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
doubt  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  floods.  The 
high  flood  was  in  1852 ;  then  there  was  a  long 

?uise,  and  then  they  came  on  almost  annually, 
hat  was  not  an  accident.  I  believe  these  floods 
will  be  chronic,  on  account  of  the  improved 
state  of  the  drainage  in  the  country,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Thames  to  carry  it  off,  as  at 
present  constituted;  but  I  denv  that  these  floods 
are  simply  accidents  which  will  not  recur. 

1799.  Then  you  believe  that  they  are  more 
frequent  now  than  they  were,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased drainage  ?— Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it.  In  the 
Shepperton  Valley  there  were  nine  feet  this  year 
upon  my  gauge  above  summer  level.  Anything 
above  six  is  very  damaging. 


Sir  P. 
Colqukoun. 

15  June 
1877. 
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Monday,  18/A  June  1877. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Mr.  Coope. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 
Colonel  Carington. 
Mr.  Charles  Praed. 
Mr.Richard8on  Gardner. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 


Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 


O.  E.  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  called  in :  and  Examined. 


Sir.* 

Hawkshaw. 

18  June 
1877. 


Chairman* 

1800.  You  are  an  Engineer  of  many  years 
experience,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

1801.  And  have  undertaken  many  large  en- 
gineering works  ? — Yes. 

1802.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  have  just 
completed  a  large  work  at  Amsterdam;  a  ship 
canal? — It  is  nearly  completed ;  the  canal  has 
been  opened  for  ships  of  17  feet  draught,  but 
it  will  ultimately  be  large  enough  for  ship  draw- 
ing 24  feet  5  it  will  take  about  18  months'  more 
to  get  it  to  its  full  depth. 

1803.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the 
floods  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Thames  ? — No. 

1804.  You  are  aware  that  periodically  the 
valley  has  been  subject  to  being  flooded  ? — Yes. 

1805.  We  are  desirous  of  getting  professional 
information  as  to  the  best  means  of  mitigating  or 
remedying  these  floods  if  it  be  practicable  ? — To 
give  any  information  on  a  subject  like  that,  I 
should  have  to  get  at  the  facts  and  study  the 
river,  which  I  have  not  done.  I  was  applied  to 
some  time  ago  by  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners,  and  I  met  them  once  at  the  In- 
closure  Office  in  St.  James's-square,  but  that 
was  to  ascertain  from  me  whether  I  should  be 
willing  to  advise  them,  in  case  they  desired  it, 
but  nothing  further  came  of  it.  I  think  thev 
decided  to  postpone  further  operations  until  this 
Committee  had  concluded  its  investigation,  so 
that  practically  I  did  not  either  look  at  the  river, 
or  go  into  any  of  the  questions  which  refer  to  it. 

1806.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  embankment 
of  the  River  xhames,  and  contracting  the  size  of 
the  area,  would  contribute  to  the  flooding  above 
that  embankment? — That  is  scarcely  a  question 
I  should  answer  off-hand.  I  was  applied  to  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  had  a 
Bill  in  Parliament,  and  they  wished  for  my 
services  with  reference  to  that  Bill,  to  examine 
the  quays  and  banks  of  the  River  Thames  within 
their  jurisdiction,  but  my  engagements  would 
not  permit  me  to  do  so;  so  that  1  have  not  gone 
into  the  question.  You  cannot  give  opinions 
upon  these  questions  without  investigation. 
Every  river  has  its  own  peculiar  regime,  and  they 
all  vary.  There  is  no  method  of  treating  rivers 
which  applies  to  every  river. 

1807.  But  these  are  questions  which,  I  think, 


Chairman — continued. 

have  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Engineers  ? — Yes ;  and  if  I  were  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  off-hand,  it  would  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  Thames  Embankment  could  have  had 
any  material  effect  upon  the  floods  ;  for  instance, 
supposing  it  to  be,  as  is  stated,  that  the  river  is 
more  contracted  below  the  embankment  than  it 
is  where  the  embankment  has  been  put,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  could  affect  the  floods  of  the  Rivet 
Thames  very  much ;  the  only  way  it  would 
operate  would  be  taking  away  a  small  portion  of 
the  water  space,  and  that  applied  to  the  whole 
area  or  cubical  contents  of  the  River  Thames, 
would  be  so  small  as  not  to  have  much  effect,  I 
should  think. 

1808.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  land 
drainage  would  contribute  to  it  ? — Whenever  you 
straighten  a  river  course,  or  brook  course,  and 
enable  the  water  to  pass  down  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  whenever  you  carry  out  arterial 
drainage,  and  enable  the  water  to  pass  to  the 
brooks  with  greater  rapidity,  you  bring  down  in 
the  same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and 
thereby  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  floods; 
that  would  apply  to  any  river. 

1809.  Would  you  consider  that  the  weirs  on 
the  River  Thames,  especially  if  they  have  been 
raised  in  height,  would  add  to  it? — xes,I  should 
say  that  weirs,  as  a  rule,  either  in  the  Biver 
Thames  or  elsewhere,  are  simply  obstructions  to 
any  water-way,  and,  pro  tanto,  they  obstruct  the 
water-way,  and  increase  the  tendency  of  the 
water  to  overflow  the  banks  of  the  river. 

1810.  And  if  the  weeds  are  not  cleared  away, 
or  the  little  islands  allowed  to  increase,  they  will 
also  form  obstructions? — They  necessarily  ob- 
struct the  flow  of  water,  and  make  the  water, 
therefore,  more  liable  to  overflow  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

1811.  In  fact,  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
water  would  do  that  ? — Yes,  you  may  look  at  a 
river  as  a  trough,  for  the  general  principles  in- 
volved in  these  questions  are  simple.  If  you 
make  a  trough,  which  is  a  foot  square,  a  foot 
deep,  and  a  foot  wide,  with  a  given  fall,  it 
would  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  water ;  but  if 
you  put  into  that  trough  an  obstruction  of  any 
kind  it  obstructs  the  flow,  and  would   cause  the 
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water  to  pass  over  the  sides  of  the  trough ;  there- 
fore, anything  like  weeds,  mud  banks,  shoals  or 
weirs,  all  tend  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water 
down  the  river,  and,  pro  tanto,  to  increase  the 
floods. 

1812.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  the  water  supplv  to  the  metropolis  as  derived 
from  the  River  Thames? — No,  I  have  never 
considered  it  further  than  hearing  it  discussed  at 
different  times ;  but  I  have  never  gone  into  the 
question  with  any  view  to  form  a  definite  opinion 
upon  it.  I  hear  the  discussions  about  it  from 
time  to  time,  but  nothing  beyond  that. 

1813.  Supposing,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
floods,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  water 
supply  to  the  metropolis,  it  was  felt  desirable  to 
make  impounding  reservoirs ;  what  is  your  opinion 
upon  that  point  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you 
were  to  make  at  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River 
Thames  impounding  reservoirs,  into  which  you 
take  the  flood-waters  in  times  of  heavy  rains,  and 
there  store  them  until  dry  weather,  you  would 
so  far  diminish  the  magnitude  of  the  floods;  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  be  so. 

1814.  Such  a  work  would  involve  a  con- 
siderable outlay,  I  presume? — No  doubt,  but 
it  is  an  outlay  that  some  day  may  have  to  be 
incurred  by  somebbdy.  In  course  of  time,  I 
suppose,  the  water  supply  to  London  will  get 
short,  and  it  will  have  to  be  increased  either 
by  impounding  flood- water  in  reservoirs  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  River  Thames,  or  by  going  to 
some  more  distant  point ;  of  course  that  will  be- 
come a  question  of  expense  and  comparative  cost, 
and  that  is  to  be  considered. 

1815.  I  think  I  understand  that  you  are  quite 
of  opinion  that,  looking  ahead,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  impounding  reservoirs  to  catch  the 
flood-waters,  or  to  seek  for  an  increased  supply 
to  the  metropolis  elsewhere  ? — I  should  think  so. 
But  I  am  not  attempting  to  assign  any  date  to  it ; 
I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  facts  to  say  how 
soon  that  will  be  necessary,  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary in  course  of  time.  Of  course  there  are  some 
gentlemen  who  fancy  that  you  can  get  a  large 
increase  of  supply  to  London  by  sinking  wells. 
If  that  could  be  done,  it  would  render  the  neces- 
sity for  impounding  reservoirs  less  imminent. 

1816.  You  are  aware  that  a  well  has  been 
lately  sunk  at  Messrs.  Meux's  brewery  1,100 
feet  deep  ? — Yes. 

1817.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  has  been 
abandoned  or  not? — What  I  understand  was, 
that  whereas  in  the  first  instance  they  had  a  con- 
siderably supply  of  water,  that  by  going  deeper 
they  lost  that  supply,  or  a  portion  of  it,  but  that 
is  merely  hearsay ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

1818.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses 
that  the  floods  in  the  upper  part  of  ihe  Thames 
might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  cutting  a  canal 
from  Ridge's  Weir  to  Abingdon,  saving  that  large 
bend  in  the  river  up  to  Oxford? — That  is  a  work 
I  could  give  no  opinion  upon  without  seeing  the 
place. 

1819.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  engineering 
skill  would  be  able  to  battle  with  the  floods  in 
the  Thames  Valley  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

1820.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  expense  ? — A 
question  of  expense ;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
engineering  skill  can  very  much  moderate  the 
floods  in  the  Thames,  of  course  it  will  ultimately 
become  a  question  of  expense,  for  that  is  one  of 
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the  considerations  engineers  are  obliged  to  attend 
to.  There  are  cases  where  you  might  do  works 
which  would  have  all  the  desired  effect,  but  where 
it  is  impossible  to  do  them  simply  from  the  fact  of 
knowing  that  you  cannot  afford  the  expenditure. 

1821.  In  fact  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  necessary  outlay  ?— Just  so. 

Mr.  Walter. 

1822.  You  have  not  studied  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  capa- 
bilities for  the  construction  of  impounding  reser- 
voirs ?  —  No,  I  have  not. 

1823.  I  presume  that  in  all  localities  where 
impounding  reservoirs  have  been  formed,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  does  it  not;  it  is  generally  done  by 
throwing  a  dam  across  the  valley,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1824.  Do  you  know  whether  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Thames  affords  any  facilities  of  that  sort? 
— I  could  not  speak  to  that.  The  flat  valleys  are 
more  difficult,  Decause  you  only  get  shallow  re- 
servoirs, and  you  have  very  long  embankments. 

1825.  You  could  not  go  to  a  great  depth  ? — No, 
the  embankments  might  be  very  long,  and  I  can 
give  no  information  upon  the  suitableness  of  the 
valley  8. 

1826.  Do  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion 
that  the  normal  state  of  the  river,  that  is  to  say, 
where  there  are  no  obstructions  in  the  shape  of 
canals  and  locks,  renders  it  less  liable  to  floods 
than  any  other  state  ? — Yes,  it  is  merely  this :  a 
river  is  a  conduit  which  has  to  carry  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  and  if  it  is  not  large  enough, 
it  simply  overflows,  and  you  make  it  smaller  Dy 
obstructions. 

1827.  And  therefore  where  locks  and  weirs 
are  constructed,  everything  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  regulated  in  flood  times  ? 
— Yes ;  you  may  construct  a  weir  so  that  in 
flood  times  it  would  not  be  mischievous,  that  is 
to  say,  if  you  could  then  convert  it  into  a  sluice 
and  open  it  entirely ;  in  fact,  for  the  time  being, 
do  away  with  the  lock  or  weir,  and  make  it  into 
a  sluice ;  that  is  done  in  some  cases.  There  are 
weirs  that  I  know  which  are  weirs  in  dry  weather, 
and  in  wet  weather  they  are  simply  sluices ;  you 
draw  all  the  paddles  and  the  water  flows  freely. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1828.  Have  you  ever  executed  any  works  with 
the  view  to  the  prevention  of  floods,  anywhere  ? 
— Yes,  the  Amsterdam  Sea  Canal  which  1  am 
now  completing  had  two  functions,  one  was  to 
make  a  ship  canal  from  the  North  Sea  to  Amster- 
dam. Then  as  we  destroyed  two  considerable 
lakes  into  which  the  whole  of  Rhine-land  drained, 
we  had  to  provide  other  modes  of  draining 
Rhine-land.  Therefore  that  work,  although 
primarily  a  ship  canal,  did  involve  large  drainage 
works.  1  have  also  constructed  works  upon  the 
River  Witham,  and  I  have  been  now  for  some 
months  considering  the  question  of  the  drainage 
of  the  River  Witham  with  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  flooding  in  that  river ;  my  report 
was  completed  quite  lately. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

1829.  You  said  that  you  had  not  directed  your 
attention  to  the  floods  of  the  Thames  Valley,  but 
that  you  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  ?•— Yes. 

N  3  I  was 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued* 

I  waa  requested  to  meet  them,  and  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  if  I  would  un- 
dertake the  work ;  they  requested  me  to  do  so, 
and  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  method  of 
preventing  floods  within  their  jurisdiction*  1 
expressed  a  willingness  to  do  so,  but  it  did  not 
go  further,  because  soon  after  there  was  an  inti- 
mation that  this  Committee  was  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  these  gentlemen  thought  they  had 
better  wait  the  result  of  this  inquiry  before  they 
proceeded. 

1830.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  with  regard  to 
these  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners, 
you  have  had  no  relations  with  them  except  this 
one  meeting  ? — That  is  all. 

Mr.  Watney. 

1831.  This  getting  rid  of  the  floods  is  in  a 
great  measure  a  matter  of  expense  ? — Of  course, 
that  is  always  an  important  element 

1832.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
about  putting  a  rate  upon  the  whole  of  the 
water-shed  of  the  Thames? — I  cannot  be  said 
to  have  considered  it  further  than  this,  that  I 
know  that  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Com- 
missioners by  their  Acts  (they  have  two  Acts, 
1871  and  1874,  which  I  have  looked  through) 
have  powers  of  putting  a  drainage  rate  upon 
certain  lands,  and  also  powers  to  do  certain 
works,  with  the  sanction,  I  think,  of  the  In- 
closure  Commissioners ;  that  is  the  usual 
mode ;  the  Commissioners  always  obtain  power 
to  levy  certain  rates  in  order  to  cover  the  whole 
expense  of  the  drainage. 

1 833.  From  the  whole  water-shed  ?  —  Not 
always;  that  varies  very  much.  I  have  had 
cases  where  that  has  been  the  case.  In  the 
Fourth  District,  for  instance,  near  Boston,  works 
were  carried  out  for  getting  rid  of  floods  under 
my  own  direction,  and  there  they  agreed  among 
themselves,  and  the  whole  land  was  rated,  not 
only  what  is  called  the  low  land,  but  the  high 
land  above  was  rated. 

1834.  In  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire  ? — Yes ;  it 
is  not  always  the  way,  but  it  is  the  case  in  that 
particular  district. 

1835.  The  reason  is  supposed  to  be  that  the 
low  lands  carried  the  water  off  from  the  high 
lands ;  that  they  are  all  benefited,  and  all  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  expense  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think 
it  is  equitable  that  the  lands  which  sends  the 
waters  down  on  this  low  land  should  contribute 
to  some  extent  to  the  expense. 

1836.  Especially  as  the  high  lands  send  the 
waters  down  so  much  quicker  than  they  used  to 
do?— Yes. 

1837.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  expense 
would  be  so  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  anything  with  the  Thames  ? — I  should  think 
not;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  precision,  not 
having  examined  the  Thames  or  considered  the 
works.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  as  to  what  would 
be  the  expense,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  an 
expense  which  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the 

Sarties  interested,  you  might  ameliorate  the 
oods.  Of  course  there  is  a  question  of  degree 
in  all  these  matters.  I  am  speaking  now  upon 
general  principles.  Supposing  some  one  were  to 
say  to  me, st  We  want  you  to  deal  with  the  Thames 
so  that  there  shall  never  be  any  flooding  at  all," 
I  should  say  at  once,  without  having  gone  deeply 
into  the  question,  that  it  would  necessarily  lead 
to  works  of  very  great  magnitude  and  very  great 


lc 


Mr.  Watney— continued, 
expense ;  and  it  might  lead  to  works  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  render  it  prudent  to  say  you  must 
not  attempt  to  prevent  the  floods  entirely,  but 
ou  must  do  such  works  as  will  render  the  floods 
ess  disastrous  to  the  property;  therefore  it 
becomes  at  last  a  question  01  expense. 

1838.  That  is  practically  all  that  would  be 
required,  I  suppose  ? — That  I  cannot  say ;  of 
course  as  an  engineer  I  could  undertake  to  do 
such  works  as  would  do  away  with  the  floods 
altogether ;  but  then  it  would  require  a  very  large 
expenditure,  and  the  parties  interested  might  say, 
we  will  be  content  with  something  less  than  that. 

Chairman. 

1839.  You  said  that  you  had  carried  out  works 
with  the  object  of  diminishing  floods  and  removing 
drainage  ? — Yes. 

1840.  Have  these  works  been  successful  and 
satisfactory  to  yourself? — Yes,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that,  in  the  particular  district  I  have  j  ust  spoken 
of,  the  Fourth  District,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  they  have  not  only  been  very  satis- 
factory to  myself,  but  also  to  the  parties  who 
found  the  money ;  in  fact,  they  have  answered 
perfectly  in  that  particular  case. 

1841.  And  as  regards  the  drainage  of  that 
large  surface  at  Amsterdam,  -  has  that  also  been 
successful  ? — Yes. 

1842.  And  has  given  full  satisfaction  to  the 
town  of  Amsterdam  ? — I  think  so. 

1843.  The  municipality  carried  out  those 
works,  I  believe  ? — They  were  carried  out  partly 
by  Government  and  partly  by  the  municipality 
of  Amsterdam ;  it  really  is  Government  work, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  provide  works  which 
would  prevent  flooding. 

1844.  Any  means  that  are  taken  to  relieve  the 
floods  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames,  thereby 
bringing  the  water  down  more  rapidly,  might 
have  a  tendency  to  flood  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  ? — That  is  possible.  If  you  bring  the  water 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  taster,  that 
larger  quantity  of  water  coming  in  the  same  time, 
would  have  an  effect  which  it  would  not  have  if 
it  came  in  double  the  time. 

1845.  Under  those  circumstances,  are  there 
any  better  means,  so  far  as  the  waters  of  the 
upper  Thames  are  concerned,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  view  to  the  water  supply,  than  those 
impounding  reservoirs.  That  I  should  not  like 
to  give  an  opinion  upon;  I  mean  it  would  re- 
quire an  investigation  of  the  whole  question.  At 
present  I  have  no  idea  what  it  would  cost  to 
make  impounding  reservoirs* 

1846.  Upon  that  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you 
your  opinion.  I  will  read  to  you  one  paragraph 
from  a  report  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  your  rough  opinion  upon  it : 
"  Let  it  be  assumed  that,  in  order  to  raise  only 
one  inch  of  rainfall  over  3,944  square  miles  form- 
ing the  catchment  basin  of  the  Thames  above 
Kew,  these  reservoirs  were  to  be  constructed 
along  the  course  of  the  Thames  westward  of  Ted- 
dington ;  if  each  reservoir  were  15  feet  deep,  it 
must  be  three-and-three-quarter  square  miles  in 
extent;  even  supposing  the  necessary  land  could 
be  procured,  the  cost  of  this  land,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  reservoirs,  would  amount  to  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  for  each  reservoir  "  ? 
— Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  are  there  stated,  the  works  would  be 
of  very  great  magnitude  and  very  great  cost. 

1847.  Have 
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Chairman— continued. 

1847.  Have  you  seen  this  report  before  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

1848.  Does  it  appear,  in  an  engineering  point 
of  view,  that  the  amount  there  is  too  large,  or  not 
sufficient? — I  could  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  it,  not  knowing  what  the  reservoirs  are,  what 
they  are  like,  what  is  their  shape,  or  what  is  the 
character  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  put.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
give  an  opinion. 

Colonel  Carington. 

1849.  What  description  of  works  were  carried 
out  at  Boston  to  prevent  the  floods  > — At  that 
time  I  was  requested  to  report  upon  large  works 
which  would  serve  a  very  much  larger  district,  and 
then  I  was  also  asked  to  report  upon  works  which 
would  serve  this  particular  district,  supposing  the 
other  districts  were  not  united,  and  therefore  I 
gave  two  plans,  but  the  others  did  not  unite;  so  I 
recommended  the  Fourth  District  to  carry  out 
their  own  works.  They  consisted  simply  in  this, 
they  had  not  fall  enough  into  the  Wash  to  prevent 
their  lands  being  flooded,  and  I  put  across  a 
drain  which  leads  to  a  sluice,  a  lock  and  sluice 
and  pumping  power,  and  lifted  the  water  five  feet, 
which  was  the  same  thing  as  giving  them  live 
feet  more  fall,  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  as  it 
gave  them  five  feet  more  fall,  it  drained  the  land 
perfectly,  and  they  have  never  been  flooded  since. 

1850.  Did  not  the  fanners  complain  at  all  of 
the  damage  done  to  their  land  by  the  absence  of 
the  flood  water  ? — No,  the  farmers  are  delighted ; 
and  I  am  told  that  pretty  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
penditure was  saved  in  the  first  winter.  I  sup- 
pose you  may  sometimes  over-drain  land ;  at 
least  farmers  say  so ;  it  sometimes  comes  a  very 
dry  season,  and  then  they  say  there  has  been  too 
much  drainage  ;  but  they  forget  the  wet  season, 
and,  taking  it  altogether,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
mischief  that  has  been  done  by  drainage  myself. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  has  not  been  some, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

1851.  How  manymiles  of  river  do  these  works 
affect  which  you  carried  out  at  Boston  ? — They 
did  not  affect  the  river  at  all ;  they  drained  into 
a  drain  which  has  a  sluice  into  the  sea  at  Hobhole, 
a  large  drain  leading  to  this  sluice,  and  there  are 
about  80,000  acres  affected  by  these  works.  The 
river  was  not  enlarged  which  led  to  the  sluice,  it 
was  simply  putting  upon  it  sluices  and  pumps,  so 
as  to  lift  the  water  from  one  side  of  the  doors  to 
the  other  side,  and,  of  course,  lifting  the  water 
five  feet  high  it  flowed  into  the  sea  when  it  would 
have  been  closed  by  the  sea  doors.  It  was  just 
the  same  thing  as  giving  them  five  feet  more  fall ; 
but  all  these  questions  are  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. 

1852.  What  would  affect  one  river  does  not 
affect  another? — No,  you  cannot  lay  down  general 
rules ;  every  river  must  be  studied  by  itself,  and 
dealt  with  accordingly  ;  there  is  no  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  laid  down. 

Chairman. 

1853.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that,  by 
means  of  telegraphic  communication  along  the 
river,  the  Thames  Conservancy  might  control  the 
floods,  by  rapidly  transmitting  orders  to  the 
different  gate-keepers  to  open  or  close  the  weirs ; 
what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  ? — That  1  could 


Chairman— continued.  Sir  7. 

not  tell  unless  I  knew  the  character  of  the  weirs ;         

if  the  weirs  admit  of  being  converted  absolutely       18  June 

into  sluices  immediately,  they  might  do  a  great         1877. 

deal  of  good,  but  whether  the  weirs  do  admit  of 

that  I  do  not  know;   it  is   impossible  to  give 

an  opinion   upon   that  without  examining  each 

case.) 

1854.  Supposing  the  objects  to  be  gained  were 
so  desirable,  and  the  interests  concerned  so  great 
that  works  could  be  carried  out  which  would  pre- 
vent the  injury  of  property  from  floods  within 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  what  should  you  say  ? 
— No  doubt  that  would  be  desirable ;  of  course, 
to  prevent  it  entirely  might  require  a  very  large 
expenditure,  but  to  prevent  it  to  a  great  extent, . 
might  be  done  by  a  smaller  expenditure ;  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say  to  what  expenditure  it  would  be 
prudent  for  the  parties  interested  to  go  to,  but  it 
is  practicable,  no  doubt,  at  some  expenditure,  to 
get  rid  of  the  floods,  or,  at  a  less  expenditure, 
you  may  very  much  ameliorate  them ;  which  of 
these  plans  it  would  be  best  to  follow,  without 
investigation,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

1855.  Without  doing  away  with  them,  to 
remedy  excessive  floods  ? — Yes. 

1856.  And  that  might  be  done  without  very 
heavy  outlay,  you  think  ? — Well,  "  heavy  "  is  a 
relative  xerm.  It  would  not  be,  very  likely, 
heavy  in  my  estimation,  but  how  heavy  it 
would  be  in  that  of  the  parties  who  had  to  find 
the  money  I  cannot  tell;  but  all  these  things 
are  questions  of  decree.  In  Holland,  of  which 
I  know  a  great  deal,  they  have  not  succeeded 
entirely  in  getting  rid  of  the  floods ;  all  they 
have  succeeded  in  doing  is  getting  the  water 
off  the  land  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  their 
country  is  so  flat,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
some  parts  of  h  they  are  obliged  to  let  the  water 
flow  over  the  land,  and  then  they  get  it  all  off  as 
soon  as  they  can.  They  are  now  considering 
going  to  a  still  greater  expense  to  diminish  this 
flooding ;  but  they  have  no  means  of  doing  it, 
except  by  putting  down  large  pumping  power, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  the  most  famous  sluices  in 
Holland,  through  which  the  water  flows  into  the 
North  Sea ;  sometimes  with  peculiar  winds  that 
sluice  is  shut  up  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
the  lands  are  flooded.  They  are  now  contemplating 
putting  down  very  large  steam-power  indeed  to 
get  rid  of  that  flood  ;  that  is,  to  pump  the  water 
into  the  sea  when  the  sea  is  so  high  that  it  cannot 
run  into  it. 

1857.  I  suppose  your  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  these  large  draining  works  at  Harlem  Lake  ? 
— Yes. 

1858.  Are  those  works  successful,  so  far? — 
Quite. 

1859.  And  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  no  longer 
subject  to  floods,  or,  at  all  events,  the  pumping 
power  is  equal  to  battle  with  the  floods  ? — Yes, 
the  land  is  now  entirely  cultivated ;  there  is  no 
flooding.  That  is  one  of  the  drainages  I  have 
incidentally  had  to  do  with.  The  pumping  en- 
gines did  pump  the  water  off  that  drained  land 
into  Wijkermeer,  that  we  have  converted  into 
dry  land  in  making  this  canal,  therefore  we  have 
to  provide  means  of  getting  the  water  pumped 
out  of  Haarlem  Meer,  as  well  as  the  district  of 
Rhine-land  (which  is  about  300,000  acres  alto- 
gether), into  the  sea. 
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Mr.  William  Edward  Sakeb,  re-called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Saker.  Chairman. 

18  June  1860.  I  believe  you  are  anxious  to  make  some 

1877,  addition  to  your  evidence  ? — I  thought  it  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  Committee,  if  I  were  to 
offer  some  suggestions  upon  the  lock  part  of  the 
question,  as  regards  the  improvement  or  amelio- 
ration  of  the  future  management,  I  have  thought 
it  over  a  little,  since  I  was  examined,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  very  useful  proceeding  would 
be  to  give  a  sort  of  acknowledged  standing  to 
the  riparian  owners  and  millowners  from  one 
reach  to  the  other,  so  that  they  ehould,  as  it 
were,  be  induced  to  have  a  concentrated  interest 
in  that  one  reach,  and  concentrate  it  on  the 
flood  lock  at  the  lower  end  of  the  reach. 

1361.  You  would  invite  the  authority  then? — 
No,  I  would  simply  make  a  sort  of  acknowledged 
local  authority,  that  is  all,  which  really  now  is 
not  acknowledged.  Hitherto  it  has  been  people 
above  the  lock  who  might  be  found  fault  with, 
or  considered  as  rather  injurious  and  trouble- 
some if  they  gave  any  unaskcd-for  advice  about 
a  certain  lock.  I  know  it  would  be  useful,  and 
I  think  the  riparian  proprietors  and  millowners 
would  fall  into  it  very  easily,  and  would  make  a 
sort  of  local  board,  or  you  might  call  it  a  court 
leet  if  you  will,  to  insist  on  a  right  of  way  for 
the  flood  waters  that  molest  them,  through  the 
lower  flood  locks  of  that  reach. 

1862.  You  are  still  of  opinion  that  one  general 
authority  is  desirable,  but  you  would  wish  that 
there  should  be  local  boards  established  along 
the  course  of  the  river  ? — Quite  so.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  self- established,  as  it  were,  now, 
only  that  they  would  have  a  concentrated  effect 
upon,  we  will  say,  the  Thames  Conservators.  I 
have  no  wish  at  all  to  offer  any  observations  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  Thames  Conservators, 
because  I  really  do  not  think  you  could  have  a 
better  body,  although  you  might  perhaps  extend 
it ;  but  these  local  boards  might  be  acknowledged 
as  a  means  of  pressure,  to  get  rid  of  the  flood- 
water  which  injured  the  property  within  the 
reaches ;  when  I  say  within  the  reach,  I  mean 
between  the  two  locks. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1863.  But  is  there  anything  to  prevent  their 
doing  that  now  ? — No.  I  can  quite  understand 
that  you  would  say  it  exists  now,  and,  so  to 
speak,  it  might  exist,  and  it  has  existed  as  indi- 
viduals, but  not,  as  it  were,  an  acknowledged 
body  that  could  put  their  weight  upon  the  thing 
that  injured  them  most ;  that  is  the  insufficiency 
of  the  outlets  of  the  lower  flood-lock  upon  that 
reach. 

Mr.  Walter. 

1864.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  to  attend  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  the  navigation  and  the  im- 
purities of  the  river? — Yes. 

1865.  They  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
floods  as  injuring  riparian  owners,  are  they  ?-*-I 
cannot  help  considering  them  as  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  If  I  understand  the  last  Act 
of  Parliament  rightly,  they  have  the  entire  con- 
trol of  all  the  locks  and  weirs  on  the  Thames. 

1866.  But  for  what  purpose? — For  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  keeping  them  in  order. 


Mr.  Walter— continued. 

1867.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  navigation,  not  preventing  or  controlling 
floods  ? — 1  should  think  it  was  for  both.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  that  respect,  and  I  should  hardly 
like  to  express  the  limits  of  their  authority,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  late  Act  of  Parliament  has  put  into  their 

i)osses8ion  the  authority  over  the  whole  of  the 
ocks  of  the  upper  district  of  the  Thames,  and 
that  tliis  sort  of  local  boards,  if  they  were  allowed, 
and  could  be  sanctioned  (and  I  think  they  would 
bring  themselves  into  existence),  would  have  a 
sort  of  central  pressure,  and  a  very  effective 
pressure,  upon  that  body. 

1868.  But  if  the  duties  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy Board  comprise  all  the  interests  connected 
with  the  Thames,  what  do  the  duties  of  the  Thames 
Commissioners  comprise?— The  Thames  Com- 
missioners' duties  ceased  since  1864.  Some  people 
might  say,  and  you  might  suppose,  that  these 
local  boards  which  I  am  speaking  of  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  if  thev  were  acknowledged  as 
local  bodies,  as  you  might  acknowledge  the  pa- 
rishioners of  a  parish,  they  could  and  would  soon 
be  brought  together,  and  would  have  a  pressing 
effect  upon  the  Conservators,  or  whoever  had  the 
duty  of  putting  things  to  rights,  to  augment  the 
convenience  of  output  at  tne  lower  flood-lock, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  floods  in  the  immediate 
reach  above  it. 

1869.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  the  business 
of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  to  keep  the  Con- 
servancy Board  up  to  the  mark,  in  attending  to 
the  river  so  far  as  concerns  floods,  and  the  injury 
to  the  land  occasioned  thereby? — That  I  am  not 
competent  to  enter  into ;  I  do  not  know  sufficient 
of  the  Drainage  Commissioners ;  but  now  I  am 
speaking  of  the  locks  below  Reading ;  I  cannot 
carry  my  eye  up  to  Oxford,and  that  way,  because  I 
do  not.  know  much  about  those  districts,  but  what 
is  applicable  to  one  lock  and  reach  should  be  appli- 
cable to  the  next.  I  would  have  the  millowners 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  reach  have  something  to 
say  down  to  the  next  flood-lock  below,  because 
it  is  that  lock  by  which  all  the  reach  above  is 
considered  to  be  injured.  Hitherto,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  the  locks  have  been  the  property 
of  private  owners  until  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment took  them  away,  and  now,  I  presume,  they 
are  in  the  hands  entirely  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  river.  Then,  I  think,  there  is  another  view 
of  it  which  you  may  take.  If  you  look  favour- 
ably upon  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  I  think 
you  will  also  look  in  that  direction  for,  I  may 
almost  say,  most  of  the  funds  which  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  output  at  that  particular 
flood-lock.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  trouble- 
some affair  if  such  local  boards,  I  will  not  say  could 
be  constituted,  but  could  constitute  themselves, 
with  your  assistance,  for  them  to  point  out  a  way 
of  raising  the  first  monies  for  giving  more  outputs 
to  the  flood-locks.  ' 

1870.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  locks  on  the  Thames ;  when  they 
began,  and  by  whom  they  were  put  up ;  when 
they  were  first  formed  ? — ]\To,  only  that  the  late 
owner  of  Shiplake  Mills,  which  I  have,  Dr. 
Phillimore  was  the  owner  of  what  they  call  the 
back  stream,  or  flood  locks,  embankments,  and 
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Mr.  Walter — continued. 

weirs,  for  reparations  and  to  keep  up  which  he 
was  at  great  expense,  and  when  I  toot  the  mills 
of  him,  it  was  a  generally  understood  thing  that 
the  repairs  of  the  weirs,  and  the  rest  of  it,  cost 
more  than  they  could  get  from  the  rents  of  the 
mills  at  that  time.  Now,  those  expenditures  have 
been  taken  off  the  old  lock  and  mill  owners,  and  I 
certainly  do  think  that  if  this  thing  could  be  looked 
at,  at  all  favourably,  there  would  be  some  sort  of 
consistency  in  these  people,  who  have  had  so  much 
responsibility  taken  off  their  shoulders,  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  to  enable  the  lower 
flood  lock  of  the  reach  to  take  away  the  water 
which  flooded  the  lands  above  it. 

1871.  Do  you  understand  that  the  locks  were 
originally  put  up  for  the  sake  of  the  mills,  or  that 
the  mills*  took  advantage  of  the  locks,  and  were 
established  subsequently  ?— I  should  say  deci- 
dedly that  mills  were  established  first,  ana  subse- 
quently, in  most  cases,  removed  to  be  re-esta- 
blished nearer  to  the  pound  locks,  when  the 
pound  locks  were  first  made.  I  have  known  them 
25  years,  and  known  people  who  recollected  them 
50  years. 

Chairman. 

1872.  Are  you  aware  how  long  your  lock  has 
existed? — A  hundred  years,  I  should  say.  I 
only  go  from  knowing  the  locks'  man,  who  died 
10  or  12  years  ago ;  his  father  before  him  was 
there,  and  I  should  think  it  was  100  years  since 
the  first  lock  was  established,  but  I  merely  go 
by  hearsay. 

1873.  As  a  miller,  whose  property  suffered 
from  injury  by  the  floods,  would  you  be  willing, 
supposing  works  were  necessary  to  be  carried 


Chairman — continued. 

out  to  prevent  those  floods,  to  have  your  property 
rated  for  that  object?— I  may  tell  you  what  1 
would  do;  and  1  will  give  you  my  reason*.  I 
consider  that  I  lost 500/,,  to  say  the  least,  during 
and  by  the  last  year's  floods.  Now  it  would  not 
be  a  very  great  stretch  of  liberality  in  me  if  I 
were  to  contribute  100/.,  or  perhaps  a  little 
more,  towards  finding  what  was  necessary  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  flood-locks  at  the  lower 
end  of  our  reach  of  the  river.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  flood-locks  are  too  small,  they  have 
not  got  the  cubic  capacity  to  take  away  the 
water  that  comes  down  in  high  floods  into  the 
lower  reaches,  and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  in  Mr.  Leach's  letter,  or  some  evi- 
dence which  he  gave  at  the  time  this  Act  came 
into  operation,  in  1864,  as  his  firm  opinion  that 
there  was  ample  capacity  in  the  river  to  re- 
ceive all  the  flood  water,  and  convey  it  away, 
if  it  was  allowed  to  go  through ;  and  he  then 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  on  account 
of  the  absolute  imperfection,  as  far  as  regards  the 
outlets,  and  other  things,  of  the  weirs  and  locks 
which  was  the  cause  otthe  floods.  That  was  his 
evidence  in  1864,  and  if  he  looks  at  it  now  I  do 
not  think  he  has  any  reason  to  alter  his  opinion 
which  he  gavethen.  Perhaps  you  would  allow 
me  to  put  my  ideas  on  paper  and  send  them  to 
the  Chairman? 

1874.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive 
them  ? — And  any  question  which  you  might  wish 
to  ask  me  about  what  I  have  said,  or  anything  in 
which  you  might  see  that  a  hole  is  likely  to  be 
picked,  I  would  answer. 


Mr.  Saker. 


18  Jnne 
1877. 


Mr.  Stephen  William  Leach,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1875.  I  believe  you  fill  the  office  of  En- 
gineer to  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1876.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  in 
that  position  ? — Upwards  of  35  years. 

1877.  During  tnat  time  have  you  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Thames  Conservancy  to  carry  out 
the  works,  particularly  with  the  view  to  main- 
taining the  navigation  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1878.  Another  object  you  have  also  of  late  had 
to  bear  in  mind  is  the  purity  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1879.  As  regards  tne  necessity  of  remedying, 
or  modifying  the  floods,  that  has  not  been  withm 
your  work? — Yes,  it  has.  When  the  Act  of 
1866  passed,  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames 
directed  the  late  Mr.  Beardmore  and  myself  to 
report  upon  what  was  required  to  be  done 
throughout  the  navigation,  which  had  been  just 
then  assigned  to  them.  We  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  river  and  reported,  and  one  of  the 
objects  to  which  we  called  their  attention  was 
the  providing  greater  facilities  for  the  escape  of 
the  floods.  From  that  day  to  this,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  that. 

1880.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind, 
that  by  engineering  works,  putting  aside  the 
expense  of  those  works,  that  the  floods  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  arepreventible? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  preventible,  but  I  am  very  sure 
they  can  be  mitigated. 

1881.  So  that  the  injury  to  property  would 
be  very  much  less  than  it  is  now  ? — Just  so. 

0.114. 


Chairman — continued. 


Mr.  Leuclrr 


1882.  On  your  reporting  the  necessity  of  pro-         ~ "* 
viding  such  means  in  1866,  to  the  Conservancy, 

what  steps  did  that  Board  take  upon  that  report  ? 
— In  the  course  of  that  report  the  works  which 
first  demanded  attention  were  detailed,  and  the 
Board  directed  that  these  works  should  be  first 
undertaken.  They  were  principally  the  repair 
and  restoration  of  locks  which  were  in  immediate 
danger  of  giving  way ;  those  were  the  first  things 
which  we  undertook. 

1883.  That  was  with  the  object  of  maintaining 
the  navigation  ? — It  was  so.  n 

1884.  And  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
floods  ? — Yes,  at  the  same  time  we  recommended 
that  these  locks,  which  had  to  be  rebuilt,  should 
be  built  at  a  very  much  lower  level  than  those 
then  in  existence,  the  object  being  to  allow  the 
dredging  of  the  bed  of  the  river  so  as  to  faci- 
litate the  escape  of  floods,  and,  in  carrying  out 
these  works,  we  have  done  so.  The  first  we  re- 
commended to  be  done  was  Bell  Weir  Lock.  We 
built  the  bottom  of  that  lock  3  feet  6  inches 
lower  than  the  old  one  had  been. 

1885.  Where  is  the  Bell  Weir  Lock  ?— Just 
above  Staines ;  and  we  have  adopted  that  principle 
at  several  of  the  locks  which  have  been  rebuilt, 
all  having  reference  to  the  escape  of  floods. 

1886.  Then  I  understand  that,  since  1866,  in 
consequence  of  your  representations,  several  of 
the  locks  have  been  lowered? — Yes,  certainly. 

1887.  Has  the  river  been  dredged  ?— Yes,  it 
O  has. 
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Mr.  Leach. 


Chairman — continued. 


" —  has.  Nothing  like  to  the  extent  we  recom- 
i  ©June  mended  it  should  be  done ;  but  the  simple  reason 
i#77»  for  that  has  been  that  the  funds  were  inadequate. 
I  have  a  model  here  which  will  explain.  It  is  a 
model  of  Goring  Lock  and  Weir,  and  I  have  also 
a  plan  of  it.  ( 7'Ae  Witness  explained  the  model 
and  plan  to  the  Committee.) 

1888.  As  I  understand  from  your  explanation, 
you  were  not  able  to  carry  out  the  works  which 
you  considered  needful,  owing  to  apprehended 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  millowners  ?  — 
Quite  so. 

1889.  Now,  you  stated  that  the  Conservancy 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  all  the  works 
which  their  engineer  reported  as  necessary  for 
improving  the  state  of  the  river,  owing  to  the 
want  of  funds  ? — That  is  so. 

1890.  Are  the  tolls  increasing  or  diminishing  ? 
— Rather  diminishing  than  otherwise. 

1891.  Have  the  Conservancy  thought  of  any 
other  means  of  raising  their  revenue  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

1892.  Nor  have  they  any  means  of  doing  so  ? 
— No,  not  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law;  cer- 
tainly not. 

1893.  But  supposing  that  a  new  power  were 
imposed  upon  them,  to  mitigate  the  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landowners,  and  the  landowners 
were  willing  to  be  rated  for  that  purpose,  then 
do  you  feel  that  with  sufficient  funds  you  would 
have  the  river  entirely  under  your  control? — 
I  think  so. 

1894.  When  I  say  entirely,  I  mean  in  miti- 
gating the  floods  ? — Quite  so. 

1895.  With  the  present  works  which  you 
have,  do  you  feel  that  all  has  been  done  as  far  as 
your  funds  would  allow,  in  mitigating  the  floods  ? 
—  Yes,  I  do. 

1896.  You  do  not  think  that  more  weeds  could 
have  been  cleared  away  ? — No. 

1897.  Or  aits  reduced  insize? — No,I  think  not. 

1898.  And  the  river  more  dredged  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  As  to  the  removal  of  weeds  the  Con- 
servators have  done  a  good  deal  in  that  way. 
They  have  found  that  whenever  others  have 
undertaken  the  removal  of  weeds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regattas,  and  so  on,  the  practice  has  been 
to  cut  the  weeds,  and  let  them  float  away.  They 
have  always  sent  their  own  men,  and  had  the 
weeds  taken  out  of  the  river  altogether,  and  if 
that  were  done  generally,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement.  The  millers,  for  instance, 
are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  weeds  in  their 
mill  heads,  and  floating  them  away,  the  conse- 

auence  of  which  is  that  these  weeds  catch  upon 
le  shallows  and  so  on,  and  create  a  considerable 
nuisance. 

1899.  Were  you  more  in  funds,  you  would 
expect  that  your  Board  would  carry  out  more 
works  on  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
the  floods  than  they  do  at  present  ? — I  am  certain 
they  would. 

1900.  It  has  been  suggested  that  supposing 
there  were  telegraphic  arrangements  along  the 
river,  that  by  giving  speedy  orders  to  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  locks  and  weirs,  the  floods  might 
frequently  be  mitigated ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  when 
an  overwhelming  flood  is  coming  down  the  river, 
it  would  only  mitigate  it  perhaps  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  supposing  everything  were  taken  out  of  the 
weirs,  in  anticipation  of  that,  it  would  only  give 
relief  for  a  very  short  time. 


Chairman — continued. 

1901.  Supposing  the  landowners  and  others 
interested  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  to 
contribute  considerably  to  the  funds,  then  yon 
feel  that  works  might  be  carried  out,  which  would 
very  materially  mitigate  these  floods?— Yes.  I 
think  that  in  tne  report  that  Mr.  Beardmore  and 
I  made  in  the  year  1856,  we  recommended  that 
dredging  which  would  cost  about  29,000  /.  should 
be  executed.  That  return  which  you  have  had 
shows  that  dredging  only  to  the  amount  cf  between 
3,000/.  and  4,000  L  has  been  done,  so  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  that  dredging  which  yet  is  to 
be  done,  and  which  would  be  done  if  the  funds 
were  adequate. 

1902*  Are  you  under  orders  at  the  present 
time  to  carry  out  any  more  dredging  work?— 
The  extent  to  which  we  have  the  means  of  dredging 
is  so  limited,  that  I  am  obliged  to  confine  it  only 
to  removing  those  shoals  which  are  really  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation. 

1903.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the 
formation  of  impounding  reservoirs  to  carry  away 
the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river?— Yes, 
it  has.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
that. 

1904.  Was  this  paragraph  which  I  read,  to  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw,  drawn  up  under  your  advice? 
— I  did  not  hear  it. 

1905.  I  thought  you  were  in  the  room  ?— No, 
I  was  not. 

1906.  That  it  requires  six  reservoirs  15  feet 
deep,  three  and  three- quarter  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  each  reservoir  costing  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling  ? — Yes  j  that  was  the  result 
of  my  calculation. 

1907.  That  would  be  one  million  and-a-half 
sterling  for  six  reservoirs  ? — Yes ;  and  that  would 
only  take  off  about  one  inch  of  rainfall  when  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  saturated;  one  inch  of  rain- 
fall over  the  whole  catchment  area  of  the  Thames.  I 
do  not  think  that  these  reservoirs  would  be  a  source 
to  be  relied  upon  for  the  supply  of  water ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  when  a  year  comes,  when  the 
rainfall  is  only  perhaps  15  or  16  inches  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  they  would  foil ;  and  if  we 
relied  upon  the  quantity  of  water  which  they 
would  yield,  we  should  be  completely  deceived. 
There  are  years  when  the  reservoirs  would  not 
be  fall. 

1908.  But  they  would  always  answer  their 
purpose  so  far  as  the  supply  of  water  was  con- 
cerned in  years  of  flood  ? — They  would  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  would  be  inadequate  to  take 
off  such  floods  as  we  have  had  these  last  two 
years.  After  they  got  full,  of  course  the  flood 
would  go  on  as  badly  as  ever  it  has  done. 

1909.  You  feel  satisfied  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy have  used  every  diligence  in  maintain- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river,  and,  as  far  as  they 
could,  in  preventing  floods,  and  have  only  been 
stopped  by  want  of  funds? — Yes,  that  is  the 
case.  When  the  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of 
the  river  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Conser- 
vators, there  were  35  locks  in  that  part  of  the 
river.  I  may  say  that  almost  every  one  of  those 
locks  was  in  a  state  of  ruin:  now  we  have 
managed  either  to  rebuild  or  repair  all  except 
two.  We  haVe  done  that  at  a  cost  very  con- 
siderably below  what  was  estimated  in  the  fint 
instance,  therefore  I  think  that  that  is  a  result 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  management  of  the 
Conservators.  At  the  same  time,  tney  have  bniit 
two  new  weirs,  and  they  have  rebuilt  several  dW 
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Chairman — continued. 

ones,  still  keeping  materially  within  the  estimate 
which  had  been  formed ;  and  with  respect  to  those 
weirs  which  they  have  built,  to  show  that  they 
have  not  been  forgetful  of  getting  rid  of  the  floods, 
I  will  mention  these  two  ;  one  is  at  Clifton  Hamp- 
den, and  the  other  at  Old  Windsor.  We  have 
evidence  that  at  Clifton  stock  can  be  kept  on  the 
land  for  a  very  considerable  time  above  the  weir, 
beyond  what  it  could  be  before  that  weir  was 
built.  We  have  managed  to  enlarge  the  water- 
ways considerably,  and  so  to  reduce  the  height 
of  the  flood.  We  did  the  same  thing  at  Old 
Windsor;  that  was  done  jointly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Conservators  and  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
considered  very  desirable  that  floods  should  be 
prevented  from  rising  as  high  as  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  Home  Park,  and 
therefore  we  provided  additional  space  for  their 
escape ;  and,  upon  a  comparison  ot  the  height  of 
the  floods,  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it,  that  the 
floods  in  the  Home  Park  had  been  relieved  to 
the  extent  of  about  18  inches.  I  refer  to  the 
ordinary  floods ;  I  do  not  refer  to  such  as  we 
have  recently  had,  which  were  overwhelming  in 
every  respect,  but  we  ascertained,  from  observa- 
tions previously  taken,  that  the  height  of  the 
flood  was  diminished  about  18  inches. 

1910.  You  explained  to  the  Committee  what 
the  Conservancy  has  done  with  regard  to  locks, 
and  al^o  as  regards  dredging;  but,  as  regards 
the  weirs,  we  should  like  to  have  a  little  infor- 
mation ? — I  have  said  thai  two  new  weirs  entirely 
have  been  built;  several  others  have  been,  in 
point  of  fact,  so  far  repaired  that  you  might 
almost  call  it  a  rebuilding.  Take  the  case  of  the 
one  at  Romney ;  we  found  a  lock  and  weir  leaking 
•o  much  that  there  was,  I  was  going  to  say, 
hardly  any  river  left  at  Windsor  in  dry  seasons ; 
we  rebuilt  the  weir  in  fact,  and  we  rebuilt  the 
lock,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  has  been  that  the 
river  now  is  kept  full  in  summer  time ;  and  in 
rebuilding  that  weir,  we  were  also  able  to  make 
larger  openings  for  the  floods  to  escape.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  trouble  the  Committee  with 
details,  but  in  the  report  to  which  you  referred 
just  now  there  is  a  detail  of  all  that  was  done. 

11)11.  Eleven  weire  have  been  repaired,  I 
think? — Eight  have  been  rebuilt  and  12  have 
been  repaired ;  that  is  to  say,  substantially  re- 
paired; of  course  minor  repairs  have  been  carried 
on  at  every  one  of  them. 

1912.  At  the  cost  of  above  10,000  /.  P— Yes. 

1913.  Now  as  regards  the  bridges  across  the 
Thames,  what  do  you  say? — Those  are  structures 
over  which  the  Conservancy  have  no  control  at 
all ;  but  I  was  struck  when  one  witness  was 
giving  his  evidence  the  other  day,  the  Mayor  of 
Maidenhead,  that  no  reference  was  made  what- 
ever to  Maidenhead  bridge,  for  if  it  had  been 
designed  for  a  dam  in  the  river,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  successfully  done. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1914.  You  mean  the  old  bridge  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1915.  When  was  that  built?— I  do  not  know; 
it  must  have  been  in  the  last  century,  I  should 
think. 

1916.  Has  your  Board  represented  to  the 
authorities  at  Maidenhead  the  great  objection  to 
that? — No,  they  have  not. 
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Mr.  Leach. 


1917.  That  would  scarcely  be  within   their         ~" 
province?— It  would  be,  I  am  afraid,  rather  a       >  8  June 
hopeless  thing.  l8"?# 

1918.  You  can  give  the  Committee  some 
opinion  as  regards  what  has  been  done  for  the 
purification  of  the  waters  of  the  river? — Yes, 
the  Act  of  1866  required  that  the  passage  of  foul 
matter  into  the  river  should  be  stopped,  in  every 
place  where  it  could  be  detected.  I  have  hail 
myself  a  good  deal  to  do  with  reference  to  that, 
and  I  believe  that  notices  have  been  served  in 
the  case  of  every  single  drain  which  discharged 
into  the  river.  In  many  cases  that  has  been  done 
with  good  results.  Oxford,  for  instance,  was? 
really  in  a  shocking  state  from  the  passage  of 
drains ;  that  evil  has  been  most  vigorously  grappled 
with  by  the  authorities  of  Oxford  ;  Abingdon  in 
like  manner.  The  Conservators  in  that  case 
were  compelled  to  threaten  legal  proceedings,  but 
ultimately  the  mayor  and  corporation  took  the 
matter  up  vigorously,  and  they  have  now,  I  be- 
lieve, just  upon  completed  their  plan  for  the 
diversion  of  the  sewage.  Heading  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  that  way,  and  gone  to  a  very  large 
expense  ;  Windsor  also.  Then  there  have  been 
several  other  places  where,  in  consequence  erf  the 
action  of  the  Conservators,  the  outlets  of  the 
drains  into  the  river  have  been  stopped.  I  fancy 
that  has  been  accompanied  with  most  deleterious 
results  to  the  towns  themselves.  I  could  mention 
one  or  two  where  I  am  told  that  the  wells  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  cesspools,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  passage  of  foul  matter  into  the  river  is 
stopped.  It  is  not  entirely  stopped  at  Oxford 
at  present,  or  at  Windsor,  but  it  will  be  very 
shortly. 

1919.  We  have  had  evidence  that  at  one  or 
two  of  the  towns  in  flood  times  the  floods  have 
reached  the  irrigation  farms  ? — Yes,  that  has  been 
so.  At  Oxford,  it  is  impossible;  the  farm  is 
placed  so  high  that  the  floods  cannot  reach  it. 
At  Reading,  a  portion  of  the  irrigated  ground  is 
reached  by  the  floods,  but  there  is  a  part  which 
is  high  enough  to  avoid  them  altogether,  and  1 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to 

Sut  the  sewage  upon  that  part  of  the  farm ,  in 
ood   times.      Maidenhead  I  am   not    so   well 
acquainted   with.     It   has    been   stated   that   a 

S onion  of  that  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
oods. 

^  1920.  But  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  is  concerned,  nothing  has  been  left 
undone,  according  to  what  you  state,  to  carry  out 
the  entire  purification  of  the  river? — Nothing,  I 
believe,  has  been  left  undone. 

1921.  And,  in  the  event  of  any  drainage  being 
ascertained  to  exist  in  the  river,  notice  is  at  once 
given  to  the  parties  to  stop  it  ? — Immediately.  I 
was  going  to  say,  I  am  afraid  that  is  the  reason 
of  some  of  the  unaoceptability  which  has  been 
described  as  attaching  to  the  Conservators.  The 
fact  of  giving  these  notices  to  people  has  raised 
up  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling. 

1922.  Do  you  consider  ihat  the  unaoceptability 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thames  is  more  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Con- 
servancy having  taken  these  active  steps  for 
purification  than  it  is  to  them  neglecting  the 
works  necessary  to  check  flooding,  and  to  keep 
the  river  in  proper  order  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  district?— I  think  so. 

1923.  Colonel  Harcourt  gave  evidence  that 
the   Thames   Conservancy  had   neglected  their 
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8  r  duty  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames,  and  that 

1  i8r7ne    ^e  out*ay  ^ere  was  very  tr*fling,  ^^  *****  P**t 

''"  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  tne  lower  part  of 
the  river? — That  is  so.  No  doubt  where  there 
was  a  traffic  already  in  existence,  the  object  of 
the  Conservators  was  that  that  traffic  should  be 
encouraged  rather  than  otherwise.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  river  in  which  Colonel  Harcourt  is 
interested  that  is  not  so ;  practically  there  is 
little  or  no  traffic  there,  and  not  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  that  part  of  the  river,  although 
more,  I  think,  than  Colonel  Harcourt  gave  credit 
for.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  should  like 
to  mention  with  reference  to  that,  which  is  that 
we  have  been  deterred  a  good  deal  by  the  non- 
action of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners. We  have  felt,  on  many  occasions,  that 
it  was  useless  to  put  any  substantial  works 
when  they  would  have  to  be  removed  if  the 
level  of  the  river  was  altered  by  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners ;  it  would  have 
been  simply  throwing  away  money;  that  has 
•deterred  us  in  several  cases  from  carrying  out 
works.  I  can  mention  several  instances  where 
that  has  been  done,  and  it  is  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  occasion 
for  all  the  delay  that  has  occurred  with  those 
Commissioners. 

1924.  Some  witnesses  have  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
river  had  better  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these 
Drainage  Commissioners  than  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy. I  presume  that  is  not  your  opinion  ?— 
No,  it  is  not,  and  if  the  Committee  will  look  at 
what  has  been  done,  I  think  they  will  find  that 
the  Conservators  have  done  fully  as  much  as 
Parliament  required  them  to  do,  perhaps  I  may 
say  more,  while  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
have  done  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing ;  therefore 
I  think  it  speaks  for  itself,  that  the  Conservators 
manage  matters  better  than  thepr  do.  A  great 
-deal  has  been. said  about  the  tune  which  was 
occupied  in  making  a  plan  of  that  district.  The 
plan  which  has  been  made  is  a  beautiful  one ; 
one  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it,  but  it  was 
a  plan  simply  for  rating  purposes.  As  far  as 
I  can  form  an  opinion,  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  why  these  Commissioners  should  not 
have  gone  on  with  designs  for  their  main  drainage 
works  while  that  plan  was  in  progress ;  I  cannot 
conceive  that  six  years  need  have  elapsed  and 
they  should  still  be  without  any  plan  whatever 
for  the  general  drainage. 

1925.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  have  not  shown  due  activity  m 
carrying  out  works,  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  survey  of  the  district? — Quite  so. 

1926.  Upon  that  question  I  should  just  like 
to  know  your  opinion  as  regards  the  system  of 
rating  which  has  been  adopted ;  is  it  a  just  and 
equitable  system  of  rating  the  property  that  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  floods,  or  five  feet 
above  high-water  mark?— No,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  to  rate  the  land  only.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  a  plan  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Beardmore 
and  myself  for  mitigating  the  floods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford.  We  prepared  a  plan  which 
we  were  enabled  to  say  would  result  in  the  lower- 
ing of  the  water  over  the  whole  of  the  surface 
flooded  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet. 
We  contemplated  that  that  was  an  expense  which 
would  so  directly  benefit.  Oxford,  that  it  would  be 
nothing  but  fair  that  the  colleges,  and  even  the 
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city  itself,  should  contribute  towards  it,  and  it 
really  would .  be  a  very  small  burden.  Suppose 
that  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  cost  50,000/., 
we  put  it  at  30,000  i,  but  suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  it  cost  50,000  /.,  I  think  there 
are  24  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  if  you  divide  die 
50,000  /.  by  24  you  get  2,833  I ;  that  would  be 
supposing  each  college  were  equally  interested, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  not  the  case  ;  but  supposing 
each  were  so,  2,833  /.  at  6  per  cent,  would  be 
170  /.  per  annum  each  college.  Now,  if  for  170/. 
per  annum  for  each  college,  the  plan  described 
in  this  report  were  carried  out,  I  think  a  remedy 
for  the  floods  would  be  provided  at  a  very  mode- 
rate cost. 

1927.  Do  you  think  that  by  the  outlay  of  this 
5,000/.  at  the  outside  Oxford  would  no  longer 
have  to  complain  of  floods? — 1  have  no  doubt 
about  it 

1928.  And  it  would  only  be  at  the  cost  of 
170/.  a  year  for  each  college? — Yes,  supposing 
them  to  be  equally  rated.  That  plan  has  been 
before  the  authorities  now  for  ten  years. 

1929.  It  was  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy? — Oh,  yes,  both  to  the 
local  board  and  to  the  colleges.     It  was  sug- 

fested  here  the  other  day  that  Professor  Phillips 
ad  some  objection  to  it.  That  is  the  only  time 
that  I  ever  heard  that  any  objection  was  made  to 
it  The  principle  of  it  was  simply  to  restore 
things  to  what  they  must  have  been  originally, 
before  weirs  and  dams  were  put  into  the  river. 

1930.  You  have  repaired  several  of  the  locks 
and  weirs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  between 
Oxford  and  Lechlade? — Yes,  we  have. 

1931.  Are  the  locks  and  weirs  now  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  repair  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

1932.  Have  you  got  that  report  which  you 
spoke  of  ?— Yes. 

1933.  Will  you  hand  it  in  to  the  Committee? 
— Yes,  certainly.  I  ought  to  qualify  that  last 
answer  a  little ;  I  said  the  locks  and  weirs  were 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  I  cannot  say  so  much  of 
the  weirs ;  these  weirs  must  have  been  barbarous 
constructions  some  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
Conservators  have  always  had  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  restore  such  barbarities  as  they  are,  and 
feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  part  of  the 
river  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, and  in  dealing  with  it*  that  they 
would  almost  be  obliged  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  navigation,  it  would  have  been  throw* 
ing  away  money  if  the  Conservators  had  spent 
any  in  restoring  or  renewing  these  weirs.  They 
took  away  eight  of  them. 

1934.  Then  these  works  have  actually  been 
delayed,  and  you  feel  the  necessity  of  their  being 
carried  out  by  making  new  weirs  ? — Yes,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  rather  questionable  whether  any 
considerable  amount  of  traffic  would  come  upon 
that  part  of  the  river ;  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  might  be  done,  at  no  very  great  expense. 

1935.  Is  the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the 
river  now  in  as  satisfactory  a  state  as  it  was  30 
years  ago  ? — I  should  hardly  think  it  is ;  some  of 
the  works  are  much  better,  but  others  are  not; 
there  is  a  space  between  Radcot  Bridge  and 
New  Bridge,  which  was  abandoned  as  a  naviga- 
tion, and,  that  being  the  case,  we  removed  several 
of  the  weirs  which  were  placed  there,  and  that 
might  be,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  less  navigable 
than  it  was  formerly. 

1936.  We  have  been  informed  that  in  former 
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Chairman — continued, 
years  a  craft  called  "  Brimstdne,"  of  150  tons* 
used  to  navigate  between  Gloucester  and  London, 
by  way  of  Oxford;  is  that  practicable  now? — 
JJ  o,  it  is  not. 

1937.  What  tonnage  can  now  pass  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  navigation  ? — Tnrough  that  part 
of  the  river,  I  should  not  think  a  boat  could  pass 
carrying  more  than  30  tons. 

1938.  And  what  draft  ?— At  extreme  dry  sea- 
sons, I  daresay  not  more  than  2  feet  or  2  feet 
6  inches ;  of  course,  at  other  times  it  would  be 
more,  but  that  again  I  should  explain  is  in  con- 
sequence of  one  or  two  particular  shoals  which 
are  in  existence,  and  which  we  believe  have  been 
formed  by  the  operation  of  some  drainage  works 
which  were  carried  out  several  years  ago;  I 
think  Mr,  Bryan  Wood,  in  giving  evidence,  re- 
ferred to  those  works. 

1939.  Have  you  ever  directed  your  attention 
to  the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  across  from  Abing- 
don to  Ridges  Weir,  $o  as  to  cut  off  that  reach  ? 
— Well9  it  so  happens  that  the  ground  is  very 
high,  and  therefore  if  anything  of  that  kind  were 
•done,  it  must  be  by  a  tunnel,  and  that  would  be 
very  expensive ;  that  was  a  project  which  en- 
gaged a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Beardmore's  and  my 
attention. 

1940.  And  after  paying  it  considerable  atten- 
tion you  did  not  recommend  it  to  the  Conser- 
vators ? — No,  we  did  not. 

1941.  Neither  would  you  now  ? — No. 

1942.  Now,  having  informed  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  jrour  works  in  that  upper  part  of 
the  Thames,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  you  have  done  below  Staines,  for  instance  ? 
— There  has  been  a  great  deal  done  there  in  the 
way  of  dredging,  not  being  in  the  same  difficulty 
as  to  funds  as  we  are  above.  Although  I  found 
one  of  the  witnesses  saying  that  the  Conservators 
have  done  nothing  whatever  in  dredging,  that  is 
not  the  fact,  they  have  done  a  great  deal. 

1943.  I  think  that  you  have  stated  that  your 
report  went  to  the  extent  of  recommending 
29,000  /.  to  be  spent  on  dredging,  and  you  have 
carried  out  works  amounting  to  3,000  /.  or  4,000  /.  ? 
— That  was  in  the  district  above  Staines. 

1944.  Now  take  the  district  below  Staines? 
— Quite  so.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
evidence  from  Mr.  Taylor,  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Staines  Local  Board,  when  they 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  gravel  from  the 
Conservators,  the  result  of  dredging;  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  altogether.  We  dredged 
the  river  for  about  a  mile  there.  There  are  two 
x>r  three  other  places  where  we  have  carried  out 
dredging  to  the  same  extent,  but  below  Tedding- 
ton,  where  the  river  was  in  a  very  shallow  state, 
we  have  expended  something  like  10,000/.  in 
dredging  within  the  last  three  years ;  we  have,  in 
point  of  fact,  opened  a  new  river  there,  and  that 
is  very  important,  indeed,  in  getting^  rid  of  the 
floods.  We  have  very  undoubted  evidence  that 
below  Teddington,  if  a  flood  equivalent  to  the 
one  of  1821  had  occurred,  it  would  have  been 
.three  feet  lower  than  it  was  in  the  year  1821,  in 
consequence  of  these  works  which  we  have  car- 
ried out  below  Teddington. 

1945.  Therefore  there  is  a  much  greater  area 
in  the  river  now  below  Teddington  than  there 
was  before  these  works  were  earned  out?—- Very 
much  greater. 

1946.  Do  you  apprehend  that  if  you  carried 
out  works  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames,  by 
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which  the  flood-water  could  be  carried  more 
rapidly  down  the  river,  that  the  area  of  Tedding- 
ton would  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  off? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would.  A  few  years  ago  Teddington 
Weir  gave  way  ;  it  was  then  60  years  old,  and 
so  it  was  not  astonishing  that  it  should  giveaway. 
The  Conservators  then  determined  to  re-build  it, 
I  may  say,  regardless  of  expense;  they  spent 
between  8,000  /.  and  10,000 1  on  re-building  it. 
The  contract  for  the  greater  part  of  it  was  very 
close  upon  8,000  /.,  and  in  adaition  to  that,  they 
had  re-built  a  portion  of  it  before  at  an  expense 
of  2,000  /.  The  result  of  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  weir  was  that  floods  were  consider- 
ably mitigated  above  it. 

1947.  Have  you  a  plan  of  Teddington  Weir 
here ? — Yes,  I  have  (producing one).  This  gives 
you  an  idea  of  it  There  is  a  series  of  standards 
erected  across  the  river  in  a  diagonal  direction. 
These  are  iron  gates,  which  are  made  to  lift  en- 
tirely up  from  tne  bottom,  so  that  as  the  flood 
rises',  the  man  in  charge  at  this  weir  has  to  raise 
these  gates,  and  the  floods  pass  off  with  very  great 
freedom. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1948.  Did  you  not  do  something  extra  at  Ted- 
dington ;  you  made  a  fresh  tumbling  bay,  did 
you  not? — No;  when  this  was  carried  out  the 
whole  thing  was  extended,  and  made  capable  of 
carrying  off  much  more  flood -water. 

Chairman. 

1949.  Now  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the 
Committee  what  regulations  jrou  have  adopted 
of  recent  years  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  floods? — These  are  printed  directions  which 
are  given  to  every  lock-keeper ;  he  is  directed 
"  to  telegraph  any  defect  in  the  lock  or  gear." 

1950.  How  is  he  to  telegraph ;  are  there  tele- 
graph communications  ? — To  the  principal  office 
in  Tower  Hill. 

1951.  You  have  telegraphic  communications  ? 
— By  the  ordinary  telegraphs. 

1952.  But  are  all  the  locks  within  reach  of 
telegraph  stations  ?— Yes,  they  are ;  they  are  <\  to 
telegraph  any  defect  in  the  lock  or  gear  which 
requires  immediate  attention  to  the  engineer,^  the 
superintendent,  and  the  foreman  of  the  district " 
(that  is  to  three  different  people) :  "  to  take 
charge  of  the  weirs  and  all  appliances  for  penning 
up  or  passing  water  which  do  not  form  part  oT 
the  working  machinery  of  mills :  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  movable  tackle  and  implements  con- 
nected with  the  weirs  and  other  works,  and  to 
keep  such  tackle  always  ready  and  fit  for  use, 
reporting  any  defects  to  the  engineer  or  to  the 
foreman  of  the  district,  or  superintendent  on 
passing :  to  draw  or  open  in  floods  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  weir  tackle  immediately  the  head 
of  water  raises  to  high-water  mark,  and  to  keep 
the  tackle  open  so  long  as  the  water  continues 
to  stand  higher  than  high-water  mark,  and  to  close 
the  said  tackle  when  the  water  subsides,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  head  of  water  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  high-water  level :  to  procure,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  for  drawing  and 
shutting  the  weirs :  to  pay  lor  such  assistance, 
and  take  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  superintendent  f  and  then  any  ferryman  in 
the  immediate  locality  of  the  lock  is  to  assist 

1953.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  some  of  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

locks  you  employ  women,  who  are  scarcely  able 
to  do  the  necessary  work  ? — In  two  cases  women 
*ve  employed,  but  in  each  case  they  have  sons 
who  are  quite  competent  to  do  the  work. 

1954.  And  you  are  not  aware  that  the  work 
has  been  improperly  executed  in  consequence  of 
women  being  employed  ? — No. 

1955.  That  has  not  come  under  your  know- 
edge? — No. 

1956.  You  are  able  to  communicate  with  the 
lock-keepers,  and  they  are  able  to  communicate 
with  you  at  head-quarters  ? — Yes. 

1957.  By  telegraph  ?— Yes. 

1958.  Are  they  instructed  to  telegraph  as 
regards  floods  ? — No. 

1959.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  they  should 
be  instructed  to  keep  you  well  informed  at  head- 
quarters during  rainy  periods  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  make  any  material  difference. 
Simply  as  a  matter  of  information,  1  have  dairy 
returns  from  some  of  the  locks,  such  as  at  Oxford, 
at  Reading,  and  at  Windsor,  but  that,  of  course, 
has  no  reference  to  the  management  of  the  weirs. 
I  think  that  if  these  regulations  were  carried  out 
(and  we  should  surely  have  complaints  if  they 
were  not  carried  out),  they  are  as  efficient  as 
anything  can  be  to  allow  the  flood-waters  to  be 
passed  off. 

1960.  But  in  case  of  a  flood  existing  in  one 
part  of  the  river,  and  the  other  part  being  suffi- 
cient to  receive  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
flood  water,  would  it  not  be  well  that  you  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  remedy  any  flood  in  that  par- 
ticular locality? — No  ;  if  the  man  carries  out  his 
instructions,  the  remedy  is  on  the  spot. 

1961.  You  consider  those  instructions  ample? 
—I  do. 

1962.  You  have  a  superintendent,  I  presume, 
who  goes  and  sees  that  your  wishes  are  carried 
out? — Yes.  I  should,  certainly,  if  it  could  be 
done,  advocate  the  extension  of  these  tumbling 
bays,  because  they  do  not  want  looking  after 
at  all ;  as  soon  as  ever  the  water  rises  it  relieves 
itself,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
millers  in  carrying  that  out. 

1963.  We  have  been  told  that  these  floods 
might  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  self-acting 
weirs ;  what  is  your  opinion,  as  an  engineer,  upon 
that  point  ? — I  have  never  seen  any  self-acting 
machinery  that  answered  properly  ;  I  have  tried 
it  myself,  and  I  have  been  defeated  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner. 

1964.  You  have  no  confidence  in  what  are 
called  self-acting  weirs? — No;  but  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  what  I  have  just  stated,  that 
where  there  is  a  tumbling  bay  it  is  simply  and 
purely  self-acting ;  and  I  believe  if  the  floods  in 
the  river  are  to  be  mitigated,  it  is  to  be  done  by 
the  extension  of  tumbling  bays. 

1965.  And  that  is  What  you  recommend? — 
Certainly. 

1966.  But  then  we  come  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  compensation  to  the  mill-owners? — Yes. 

1967.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty ? — I  do  not  think  it  need  be  a  difficulty. 
In  a  case  of  that  kind,  supposing  the  tumbling 
bay  were  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  that  incon- 
venience might  be  obviated  by  simply  placing 
washboards  there,  which  might  be  removed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  kept  out  until 
the  floods  had  abated  ;  that  would  give  relief,  to 
a  very  great  extent 


Chairman — continued. 

1968.  So  that  you  would  have  washboards  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  except  during  heavy  ribs, 
I  understand  ? — No ;  we  nave  them  already  at 
several  of  the  weirs  on  this  side  of  Staines;  m 
the  old  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  Conser- 
vators we  have  boards  which  are  put  temporarily 
to  raise  the  head  of  water  during  the  dry  season*, 
the  whole  of  which  are  taken  away  when  die 
water  first  begins  to  rise  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
are  kept  out. 

1969.  So  as  to  secure  as  much  headway  in  the 
dry  season  as  practicable  ? — Quite  so.  Then  I 
should  state  that  it  is  rather  an  expensive  thing; 
it  is  not  the  mere  putting  a  board  across,  bat  tie 
whole  tumbling  bay  has  to  be  adapted  to  it,  and 
it  runs  into  a  great  deal  of  expense. 

1970.  Supposing  you  got  over  the  difficulty  ef 
compensating  the  mill-owners,  and  carried  out 
the  system  of  tumbling  bays  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  your  desire,  do  you  feel,  then,  that  the  lower 

Sart  of  the  river  would  fully  carry  off  the  extra 
ood  water? — I  think  it  would;  as  I  have  all 
along  said,  it  would  not  prevent  a  very  high 
flood  from  inundating  the  land,  which  you  cannot 
hope  to  do,  but  it  would  be  in  operation  as  sooa 
as  the  water  began  to  rise,  and  it  would  continoe 
in  operation  until  it  had  fallen  quite  low. 

1971.  And  by  the  time  it  came  down  here  you 
would  not  fear  the  recurrence  of  the  Lambeth 
flood,  for  instance? — That  is  quite  a  different 
question  altogether;  the  flooding  of  Lambeth 
occurred  owing  to  the  tide  coming  in  from  the 

1972.  Not  from  the  flood  waters  ?— They  ag- 
gravated it,  no  doubt,  but  the  main  reason  was 
the  tide  coming  up  from  the  sea.  At  the  time 
that  this  great  inundation  occurred  here,  there 
was  a  high  tide  came  along  the  south  coast  of 
England,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
northerly  gale  which  drove  the  water  down  the 
German  Ocean,  and  the  two  together  forced  a 
great  tide  up  the  estuary  of  the  River  Thames  ; 
it  was  certainly  the  case,  as  it  happened,  that 
the  great  tide  was  met  by  land  water,  and  that 
made  it  still  worse ;  but  the  principal  cause  of 
these  floods  was  unquestionably  the  high  tide  at 
sea. 

1973.  Aggravated  by  the  flood  waters?  — 
Certainly. 

1 974.  But  still  by  carrying  out  these  works  of 
tumbling  bays  you  think  it  would  really  mitigate 
that  evil?— I  think  if  they  were  carried  out  the 
cause  of  complaint  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  River 
Thames  would  be  removed. 

1975.  Without  much  detriment,  if  any,  to  the 
lower  part? — Without  any  detriment.  I  should, 
of  course,  qualify  that  by  saying  that  it  mast  be 
accompanied  by  dredging ;  it  would  be  no  use 
making  tumbling  bays  unless  you  dredged  the 
shallow  part  of  the  river. 

1976.  And  cleared  away  weeds? — The  opera- 
tion of  dredging  I  find  does  it  more  effectually 
than  anything  else ;  it  lifts  them  up  by  the 
roots. 

1977.  And  reducing  the  size  of  the  aits?— 
Yes. 

1978.  The  aits  are  an  obstruction  ? — To  some 
extent ;  but  I  think  it  has  been  magnified  a  great 
deal. 

1979.  Still  anything  which  exists  in  the  river, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  land  or  buiMKngs,  mart 
be  more  or  less  an  obstruction,  I  presume?— No 
doubt. 

1980.  Soch 
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Chairman—  continued. 

1980.  Such  an  obstruction  as  the  one  you  have 
instanced  of  Maidenhead  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

1981.  The  plan  which  you  have  prepared  for 
reducing  the  floods  is  by  extending  the  tumbling 
fcays.  Have  you  any  other  plan  ? — I  have  pre- 
pared a  plan  which  would  deal  with  the  floods 
on  this  side  of  Staines.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  about  the  floods  there,  and  the 
Conservators  directed  me  to  prepare  a  plan, 
showing  how  they  might  be  very  much  mitigated ; 
and  that  I  have  done. 

1982.  Have  you  got  a  plan? — Yes,  I  have 
{producing  it).  Here  is  Staines;  there  is  no 
question  Staines  is  very  much  flooded,  and  the 
reason  of  that  flooding  in  a  very  great  measure 
if  that  tremendous  turn  which  the  river  takes 
here ;  it  is  a  downright  impediment  to  the  escape 
of  floods.  Some  years  ago  the  Corporation  of 
London,  when  they  bad  the  management  of  this 
part  of  the  river,  made  a  cut  across  that  neck, 
which  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  taking  off 
the  floods.  I  now  suggest  that  that  cutting 
should  be  very  much  enlarged,  which  would 
afford  a  direct  escape  for  the  floods.  I  recom- 
mend that,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  bring  an 
additional  quantity  of  water  into  this  shallow  part 
of  the  river,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dredge  so 
much  of  it.  I  then  <*o  on  to  recommend  that 
certain  dredging  should  be  done  there.  I  then 
come  to  another  of  these  awkward  turns  in  the 
river,  and  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  the  weir  there,  but  that  the 
proper  thing  would  be  a  side-cut  or  a  tumbling 
bay ;  but  that  brings  an  additional  quantity  ot 
water  into  this  very  crooked  part  of  the  river, 
which  operates,  of  course,  to  prevent  its  going 
off;  and,  in  addition,  the  River  Wey  comes  in 
here,  which  brings  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

1983.  Whatpart  is  your  finger  unon  now  ? — 
Weybridge.  Tnen,  in  order  to  obviate  that 
crookedness  of  the  channel,  I  should  propose  a 
flood  channel  there,  straight  across ;  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  river  there,  another  flood  channel 
there,  an  enlargement  of  the  stream  there,  and 
another  flood  channel  there,  deepening  the  river 
here,  so  as  to  give  it  greater  capacity. 

1984.  Where  is  that?— That  is  at  Hampton 
Court. 

1985.  You  propose  to  enlarge  it  at  Hampton 
Court? — Yes,  and  then  deepening  it  very  con- 
siderably there  until  you  get  to  Teddington.  The 
river  is  fairly  wide  here,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
deepened  more,  and  then  make  a  side-cut  at 
Teddington  Lock.  Weybridge  is  the  principal 
point  wherte  the  works  are.  Then  below  Wey- 
bridge, at  Walton,  there  is  another  flood  channel. 

1986.  Perhaps  you  would  mention  the  names 
of  the  places  you  refer  to? — There  should  be 
another  flood  channel  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
stream  leading  to  Sunbury,  a  side-cut  at  Sun- 
bury  Lock,  dredging  the  river  below  Sunbury, 
enlarging  the  river  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
deepening  the  river  below  Hampton  Court  and 
below  Kingston,  and  a  side-cutting  at  Teddington 
Lock. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

1987.  To  clear  Teddington  Lock?— No;  to 
allow  of  a  larger  discharge  of  water  there. 

1988.  I  mean  clear  of  Teddington  Lock? — 
Yes,  at  the  side  of  it.  My  estimate  for  that  is 
about  63,000/.  In  order  to  raise  the  money 
required  for  the  project  and  pay  it  off,  it  would 
involve  a  rate  of  5  d.  in  the  pound. 

'     0.114. 


Chairman. 

1989.  Over  what  district  ?— That  would  be 
over  each  parish  which  abuts  upon  the  river  ;  of 
course  the  area  might  be  subject  to  some  reduc- 
tion, on  account  of  parts  not  being  benefited. 
If  so,  of  course  it  would  make  the  rate  for  the 
remainder  much  higher. 

1990.  Your  works  begin  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  river,  at  what  place  ? — At  Staines. 

1991.  And  from  Staines  where  would  they 
extend  to  ? — To  Teddington. 

1992.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Kingston, 
that  supposing  works  were  carried  out  to  oring 
the  flood-water  more  rapidly  down,  Kingston 
will  certainly  be  flooded  ? — Yes;  but  that  will  be 
obviated  by  what  I  propose  at  Teddington. 

1993.  Youhave  no  doubt  upon  that  point? — 
None  whatever. 

1994.  As  regards  rating  these  parishes,  some 
of  the  parishes  might  be  very  much  benefited, 
and  others  little,  if  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

1 995.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  better  system 
might  be  devised ;  some  such  principle  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river? — That  would  be,  I  think, 
die  same  in  principle.  There  are  two  or  three  of 
the  parishes  whicn  would  benefit  but  little  by  a 
project  of  that  kind.  Weybridge,  for  instanoe,  is 
one  ;  Walton  is  another ;  Thorp,  near  Staines,  is 
another  where  the  ground  is  generally  high,  and 
the  people  living  upon  that  high  ground  might 
think  it  a  great  hardship  to  have  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  removing  floods.  But  I 
have  taken  the  whole  rateable  value  as  a  sort  of 
criterion  of  what  rate  would  be  required. 

1996.  As  a  rough  estimate  to  be  adjusted 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 

1997.  Would  the  cost  of  extending  the  tum- 
bling bays  be  great  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river? 
— Yes ;  generally  it  would  be. 

1998.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  upon  that 
point? — No,  I  nave  not.  it  would  frequently 
involve  the  purchase  of  land. 

1999.  But  supposing  a  general  system  were 
carried  out,  of  extending  the  tumbling  bays,  of 
straightening  the  river,  and  of  extensive  drainage 
works,  the  floods  in  the  Thames  would  be  very 
materially  mitigated,  you  think  ? — It  would  be 
so ;  we  have  already  proved  it  in  the  case  of 
Clifton  Weir  and  Old  Windsor  Weir. 

2000.  To  go  up  the  river  once  more,  do  you 
think  Sandford  Lock  an  impediment  ? — Sandford 
Weir,  I  do. 

2001.  Would  it  be  possible  to  remove  Sandford 
Weir  ?  —  No,  not  without  destroying  the  mill 
power  there.  But  in  the  project  Mr.  Beardmore 
and  I  designed,  we  provided  for  that,  so  as  to 
pass  off  aft  the  flood-water  at  that  place  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  opening,  and  by  deepening 
the  channel  below. 

2002.  Which  would  have  met  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  Sandford  Weir? — 
Quite  so. 

2003.  Now  we  have  had  several  suggestions  as 
to  what  authority  should  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  river,  whether  one  Board  over  the  whole 
river,  or  whether  two  or  three,  or  whether  one 
Board  with  subservient  committees,  or  local 
Boards :  upon  that  point  will  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee your  views? — My  opinion  is  that  one 
Board  is  amply  sufficient  for  it ;  it  is  very  diffe- 
rent now  to  what  it  used  to  be  some  years  ago, 
when  it  was  difficult  to  get  from  one  point  to 
another ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  point  on  the 
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18  June      r*ver  *'iat  cannofc  be  reached  in  a  very  few  hours 

^-^         from  London. 

ii%  2004.  Then  do  you  consider  that  one  Board 

could  easily  take  in  hand  the  whole  jurisdiction 

of  the  river  from  Yantlett  Creek  up  to  its  source? 

— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2005.  Would  you  advise  that  the  tributaries 
of  the  stream  up  to  a  certain  point  should  also  be 
included? — fto,  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
have  the  main  artery  under  the  control  of  one 
body,  because  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  tributaries,  to  make 
use  of  the  main  artery  for  drainage  purposes.  An 
illustration  of  that  occurs  at  Oxford;  I  think 
evidence  was  given  before  the  Committee  the 
other  dav  of  the  difficulty  arising  there  from  the 
outlet  of  the  Cherwell ;  that  it  was  blocked  up 
to  a  great  extent;  now  if  the  Isis  itself  were 
deepened  there,  as  we  contemplate  deepening  it, 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  indeed  in 
improving  the  outlets  of  the  Cherwell  so  as  to 
take  off  the  floods  there. 

2006.  You  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tribu- 
taries to  a  certain  extent  now? — No,  only  to 

Srevent  pollution;    we    have    no    other   juris- 
iction. 

2007.  And  that  only  for  five  miles  ?— For  five 
miles. 

2008.  Do  you  consider  that  a  better  feeling  is 
probable  between  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
and  the  Thames  Conservancy,  that  they  should 
act  more  in  harmony  with  each  other  than  they 
do  at  present  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  in- 
harmonious feeling  between  them.  I  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  it,  for  it  was  only  about  two 
years  ago  that  Dr.  Adams,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  Commission,  the  Bursar  of  St  John? 
College,  requested  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  plans  and  sections  which 
the  Conservators  had  ot  that  part  of  the  river. 
There  was  an  appointment  made  for  him  to  come 
to  the  office,  and  every  plan  and  every  section 
which  we  had  was  brought  out  before  him,  and 
we  undertook  to  give  him  any  information  which 
we  had.  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  there 
was  any  unfriendly  feeling.  Then  came  that 
letter,  of  which  probably  you  will  have  evidence 
from  the  deputy  chairman  far  better  than  I  can 
give  it,  and  then,  subsequently  to  that,  another 
application  from  the  Drainage  Commissioners, 
saying  that  they  were  contemplating  the  employ- 
ment of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  and  asking  the 
Conservators  whether  they  would  allow  him 
access  to  such  plans  and  sections  as  they  had. 
Now  I  have  the  custody  of  all  those  plans  and 
sections,  and  I  received  orders  from  the  Con- 
servators to  place  them  entirely  at  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw's  inspection,  or  to  allow  him  to  make 
any  use  that  he  chose  of  them.  I  was  perfectly 
amazed  to  hear  the  evidence  which  was  given 
here  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  existing. 

2009.  Did  you  feel  that  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy could  easily  undertake  that  work  which 
has  hitherto  devolved  upon  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, in  addition  to  their  general  juris- 
diction ? — They  could  do  it,  but  I  think  that,  as 
that  Act  is  passed,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  Drainage  Commissioners  should  not  carry  it 
out.  In  the  year  1870  the  Conservators  pro- 
posed to  take  upon  themselves  the  drainage  of 
that  part  of  the  river,  but  it  was  simply  because 
it  was,  and  is  still,  in  such  a  horrible  state  that 
it  is  a  scandal  that  it  should  continue  so. 


Chairman— continued. 

2010.  Then  the  Thames  Conservancy  are  not 
over  desirous  of  taking  in  hand  that  part  of  the 
river  ? — Not  as  a  drainage  power. 

2011.  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  navigation? 
— Yes,  that  is  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with 
their  feeling. 

2012.  But  is  it  not  desirable,  with  the  view  to 
carrying  out  general  works  for  the  prevention  of 
floods,  that  one  jurisdiction  should  have  control 
over  the  whole  river? — No,  I  think  not;  the 
power  of  the  Conservators  is  so  qualified  by  that 
Act,  that  they  could  really  offer  no  unreasonable 
opposition  to  a  plan.  It  is  very  important  that 
they  should  have  some  control  over  that  part 
of  the  river,  because  it  is  important,  as  a 
kind  of  reservoir  for  the  water  which  supplies 
London.  The  water  there  is  perfectly  pure,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Conservators  should  have 
the  control  over  and  the  dealing  with  it  It  might 
be  the  case  that  the  Drainage  Commissioner* 
mav  propose  to  carry  a  straight  drain  from  one 
end  of  the  district  to  the  other.  That  would  have 
the  effect  of  draining  all  those  portions  of  the 
nver  which  now  act  as  reservoirs,  and  of  course 
would  affect  the  supply  of  water  to  London.  It 
is  quite  necessary  that  the  Conservators  should 
have  some  control  in  that  respect. 

2013.  We  have  had  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  Drainage  Commissioners  and  the 
Thames  Conservancy  do  not  act  in  strict 
harmony.  In  case  of  a  conflict  of  authority  we 
feel  that  difficulties  mi§ht  arise  ? — First  of  all, 
no  conflict  has  arisen  hitherto ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  refusal  of  a  single  return,  every 
communication  between  the  Conservators  and 
Drainage  Commissioners,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  ofthe  most  friendly  character  possible. 

2014.  In  the  event  of  your  carrying  out  these 
proposed  works  of  which  you  have  shown  us  a 
plan,  at  an  outlay  of  60,000  /.,  you  would  pro- 
pose to  rate  the  parishes  abutting  on  the  river? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  only  way  tnat  I  know  of 
getting  the  money. 

2015.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right,  under 
those  circumstances,  that  those  persons  should  be 
represented  in  a  measure  on  the  Board  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for  it. 

2016.  You  do  not  think  that  ratine  and  repre- 
sentation should  go  together? — Well,  it  is  a 
generally  admitted  principle,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  works  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render 
anything  of  that  kind  particularly  necessary. 

2017.  As  regards  local  authorities  and  land- 
owners on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  right  and  proper  that  they  also 
should  be  represented  on  the  Board  ? — They  are 
represented  at  present  on  the  Board. 

2018.  There  are  four?— Yes. 

2019.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  have 
more  representation  ? — I  should  rather  leave  that 
to  some  of  the  Conservators  to  answer. 

2020.  Then,  on  the  whole,  I  gather  from  your 
evidence  that  you  would  like  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  to  continue  as  it  is  ?— 
Certainly. 

2021.  Without  being  extended?— Yes. 

2022.  But  with  powers  given  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  repairing  of  the  weir*, 
the  increasing  of  tumbling  bays  and  straightening 
the  river  in  certain  parte,  certain  parishes  being 
rated  for  the  purpose ;  and,  under  those  circum- 
stances, you  feel  that  the  floods  might  be  very 
materially  mitigated  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2023.  I  wish 
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Mr.  Walter. 

2023.  I  wish  lo  ask  you  a  tew  questions  about 
the  part  of  your  evidetice  referring  to  the  possi- 
bility or  otherwise  of  anticipating  floods.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  dealing  with  floods,  the  chief  thing 
is  to  keep  the  outfall  open  ? — Yes. 

2024.  It  is  something  like  keeping  the  door  of 
a  theatre  open  when  there  is  a  cry  of  "  fire  " 
inside? —Yes. 

2025.  Teddington  Lock  is  practically,  for  flood 

Purposes,  the  outfall  of  the  Thames,  is  it  not  ? — 
res,  it  is. 

2026.  The  point  to  which  the  tide  comes  up  ? 
-Yes. 

2027.  What  is  the  fall  at  high  and  low  water 
respectively  between  the  bottom  of  Teddington 
Weir  and  the  top  ? — Do  you  mean  that  which  is 
due  to  the  tide  ? 

2028.  Yes.  At  low  water,  of  course,  the  fall 
would  be  considerably  higher,  I  presume,  than 
at  high  water?— Yes,  at  high  spring  tides  it 
would  flow  through  the  weir. 

2029.  What  would  it  be  at  low  water?— I 
should  think  when  a  high  flood  is  prevailing  in 
the  river  it  would  not  be  more  perhaps  than  18 
inches.    It  would  be  nearly  level. 

2030.  I  mean  between  the  level  of  the  river 
as  dammed  up  at  Teddington  Weir  and  the  level 
at  low  water  ? — The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  dammed 
up  at  such  times ;  all  the  artificial  impediments 
are  removed. 

2031.  If  you  could  so  far  anticipate  floods,  by 
looking  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  so  forth, 
as  to  know  pretty  well  that  within  a  week  you 
might  be  sure  of  a  flood,  would  you  not  by  re- 
moving every  possible  obstacle  at  Teddington 
Weir,  and  letting  off  the  water,  and  so  with  the 
weirs  above,  from  lock  to  lock,  considerably  di- 
minish the  flood  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2032.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  why 
that  would  not  be  the  result?— Because  if  a 
flood  is  coming  down  a  river,  only  a  few  hours 
are  required  to  fill  it  up  to  the  high- water  mark. 
When  the  river  is  filled  up  to  the  high-water 
mark,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  weirs  to  remove  everything  in  the  weirs. 
Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  quantity  that  is 
coming  down.  I  should  not  say  that  their  in- 
structions are  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  weir, 
when  only  a  small  flood  is  coming  down,  but  that 
is  regulated  by  a  mark.  If  the  water  rises  up  to 
that  mark  they  have  to  take  out  all  those  things. 

2033.  But  suppose  they  took  them  out  when 
the  water  had  not  risen  to  that  mark  ? — Then  I 
say,  when  a  flood  is  coming  down  it  would  only 
make  a  difference  of  a  very  few  hours. 

2034.  A  difference  of  a  tide  or  two? — I  am 
speaking  of  where  there  is  no  tide.  It  would 
only  make  a  difference  of  two  or  three  hours. 

2035.  Has  the  establishment  of  locks  and 
weirs,  in  your  opinion,  rendered  the  control  of 
the  floods  more  difficult,  or  less  difficult,  than  it 
was  before,  or  left  matters  pretty  much  as  they 
were  ? — More  difficult. 

2036.  That  is  to  say  it  has  raised  the  level  of 
the  river? — Yes. 

2037.  And  thereby  created  a  tendency  to  over- 
flow?—Yes. 

2038.  Therefore  everything  depends,  does  it 
not,  upon  keeping  the  outfall  open  ? — Yes. 

2039.  And  opening  the  gates  as  soon  as  the 
crowd  begins  to  push  ? — Yes. 

2040.  Is  it  not  a  fair  analogy,  to  say  that  the 
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mode  of  dealing  with  the  flood,  is  pretty  much 
the.  same  as  the  way  in  which  a  skilful  policeman 
would  deal  with  a  crowd  at  a  theatre,  or  a  skil- 
ful commander  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  in 
Hyde  Park  ;  you  must  keep  the  gates  open  and 
control  the  passage  of  the  bodies  of  men  so  as  to 
let  them  out  as  quickly  as  possible  ? — Yes,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  is  done. 

2041.  Do  you  think  it  is  done  to  the  utmost 
extent  practicable  ? — Yes,  with  this  reservation, 
that  if  the  tumbling  bays  can  ybe  established,  they 
take  off  the  water  at  once,  without  any  manual 
labour  and  without  anybody  looking  after  them. 

2042.  That  depends,  does  it  not,  upon  whether 
the  sill  of  the  tumbling  bay  over  which  the  water 
falls,  is  at  its  proper  height? — Quite  60. 

2043.  Suppose  the  sills  are  too  high,  or  cannot 
be  lowered,  then  the  tumbling  bays  would  be  of 
very  little  use  ?  —  Their  efficiency  would  be 
affected  no  doubt,  but,  of  course,  in  putting 
them  in,  we  should  take  care  they  were  put  at  a 
proper  level. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2044.  I  cannot  help  observing,  because  I  speak 
practically,   and  perhaps   you  will  not  think  it 
impertinent  of  me,  speaking  to  an  engineer,  to 
say,  that  I  live  on  a  river  peculiarly  liable  to 
floods ;  that  I  have  lock-gates   extending   com- 
pletely across  that  river ;  that   I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  flood  about  three  miles  above  me,  by 
shutting  those  gates;  or,  by  drawing  up  those 
gates,  I  can  prevent  those  meadows  bemg  flooded. 
I   will  not  say  in   all  cases;   for  instance,  this 
winter  I  could  not  have  done  it,  but  in  most.     I 
have  also  a  mill  three  miles  below  me,  which  has 
been  happily  burnt  down.     Since  that  mill  has 
been  burnt  down,  and  there  has  been  no  object 
in  shutting  back  water  upon  my  laud,  land  of  mine 
that  could  not  be  drained  at  all,  is  now  perfectly 
drained,  and  there  is  only  an  interval  of  three  miles 
above,  and  three  miles  below  ;  but  I  find  the  dif- 
ference to  be  this :  if  you  pull  up  the  gates,  when 
a  resident  living  there  says,  "  Now  we  shall  have 
a  flood,"  which  is  perhaps  three  days  before  the  flood 
comes  down  upon  you,  I  find  from  practical  ex- 
perience that  we  diminish  the  height  of  the  weir, 
and  the  duration  of  the  flood,  and  we  are  only 
beaten  from  preventing  the  flood,  in  my  opinion, 
by  persons  below  us  shutting  back  their  water, 
and  not  giving  it  free  access  in  time,  and  to  a 
sufficient  extent;  so  that,  at  last,  we  get  to  a 
level,  beyond  which  we  cannot  relieve  ourselves. 
With  all  the  impediments  in  the  Thames,  do  you  ' 
not  think  it  is  worth  while   to  supplement  the 
improvements  you  suggest  with  timely  removal 
of  these   obstacles.     What   harm  can  it  do  to 
telegraph  from  the  upper  district "  Heavy  rains ; 
imminent    flood ;"    and    supposing    that,    upon 
receiving   such   a  telegram   as   that,   the   lock- 
keepers  down  the  river  proceeded  to  let  the  water 
go  considerably  below  high-water  mark,  as  they 
know  that  they  are  presently  going  to  supplement 
it  with  a  flood  ;  is  tnere  any  harm  in  that  ? — The 
particular  harm  is  this,  that  it  stops  the  naviga- 
tion, and  it  stops  the  mill.     My  plan  of  tumbling- 
bays  stops  neither. 

2045.  To  criticise  your  tumbling-bay  scheme, 
I  also  know  about  tumbling-bays,  but  they  are 
only  at  a  certain  level  ? — That  is  so. 

2046.  My  object  is  to  reduce  the  level  of  the 
river  to  its  lowest  point,  when  you  know  there  is 
a  flood  coming ;  therefore  I  confess  that  you  may 
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r~7~        injure  the  millowner  for  a,  few  hours,  although 

frt  e  ^ou  ^)ene^t  ^im  *n  *he  Iwti  run>  because,  instead 
llf77-  0f  giving  him  a  head,  when  his.  tail-water  is  level 
with  his  head-water,  you  still  allow  him  sufficient 
water  to  work  his  wheel ;  is  not  that  so  ?i—  I  can 
only  say  what  I  have  e»id  before,  that  w  the 
Thames  I  am  satisfied  it  would  oqly  pass  the 
floods  for  a  very  few  hours. 

2047.  Have  you  tested  whether  the  mills  have 
raised  their  mill-heads  and  their  sills,  with  a  view 
of  getting  a  greater  head  of  water,  since  they 
were  originally  instituted  ? — I  believe  it  is  the 
case  that  they  have  been  raised,  but  I  a*n.  quite 
certain  it  has  not  been  the  case  since  the  Con- 
servators have  had  the  jurisdiction. 

2048.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  there  was 
originally  a  stone  which  marked  the  level  of  head- 
water which  a  miller  was  entitled  to  ? — Either  a 
stone  or  a  cast-iron  mark. 

2049.  Has  it  been  tested  to  see  whether  either 
the  mark  has  been  altered,  or  the  miller  has,  dis- 
regarding the  mark,  raised  his  sill,  and  his  head, 
so  as  to  get  a  greater  control  of  the  water  ? — I 
have  never  had  a  suspicion  that  it  has  been  done 
in  any  part  of  the  river  under  the  control  of  the 
Conservators.  I  have  a  record  of  every  one  of 
these  marks,,  and  I  might  at  any  time  test  it.  I 
have  done  so,  not  systematically,  but  occa- 
sionally. 

2050.  And  without  finding  that  they  have 
taken  advantage? — Certainly.  I  believe,  from 
what  I  saw,  that  in  former  years  it  has  been  done. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  at  Sandford, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  a  bank  was  raised  up 
by  a  former  miller,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
river. 

2051.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  of  the 
Legislature  to  say,  "  You  have  taken  advantage 
of  inadvertence,  on  your  not  being  noticed,  and 
you  have  dammed  up  the  river,  to  the  injury  of 
many  persons ;  and  therefore  you  have  no  right 
to  complain,  if  we  take  means  to  make  a  remedy, 
and  to  relieve  the  river  to  the  extent  that  you 
have  dammed  it  up  "  ?— That  would  imply  that 
you  have  the  evidence  that  such  a  thing  has  been 
done. 

2052.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  obtained  ? 
— I  should  doubt  it  very  much. 

2053.  Are  the  flood-gates  and  tumbling-bays, 
at  such  mills  as  you  have  inspected  on  the 
Thames,  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  in  your 
opinion  ? — No,  they  are  not ;  hardly  in  any  case. 

2054.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
call  upon  the  millers  and  millowners  to  put  their 
gates  and  tumbling-bays  into  such  a  condition  as 
not  to  be  a  public  nuisance  ? — I  am  afraid  ycu 
would  not  get  much  out  of  the  millers  in  that 
way. 

2055.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
hardship  ?— The  difficulty  would  be  to  prove  that 
they  had  encroached  upon  the  waterway ;  if 
you  could  prove  that  they  had  encroached  upon 
it,  I  imagine  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  weir  on  the  river 
where  that  can  be  proved. 

2056.  But  still  it  can  be  easily  proved  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  waterway  at  the  mills  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

2057.  If  Oxford  carried  out  your  scheme/ 
would  it  have  the  effect  of  pulling  down  much 
more  water  more  rapidly  upon  the  river 
below  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  be- 
cause it  would  be  the  same  quantity  of  water 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued, 
as  comes  now,  but  it  would  come  gradually. 
It  is  not  as  if  it  involved  any  sudden  drawiM- 
up  of  the  tackle,  or-  apy thing  of  that  sort-it 
is  designed  so  that  the  floods  should  relieve 
themselves  as  they  rise,  therefore  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  any  such  effect  as  that 

205*.  Are  the  mills  there  absolutely  under 
their  own  control,  that  in  a  flood,  when  you 
should  think  it  necessary  to  have  all  the  paddles 
up  in  your  weirs,  they  could  keep  their  gates 
shut  if  they  pleased  ?  —No,  certainly  not;  and  that 
was  one  of  the  objects  which  the  Conservators 
had  in  view,  when  they  consented  to  purchase 
these  weirs,  and  pay  the  compensation  for  tkem, 
which  has  cost  them  some  6,000  /.  or  7,000  /.,  so 
that  they  might  have  a  control  over  the  weiw, 
without  any  question,  instead  of  the  millers. 

2050.  You  do  not  understand  my  question :  my 
question  was,  is  it  at  present  the  fact  that  the 
millers  are  without  control ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  can  shut  their  flood-gates  when  they  please, 
and  open  them  when  they  please  ?*-»  No,  they 
cannot;  this  Goring  'Weir,  for  instance,  is  en- 
tirely worked  by  our  own  people ;  the  millers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

2060.  Supposing  they  take  up  the  whole  of 
these  paddles,  and  the  miller  ehooses  to  keep  his 
flood-gates  shut,  is  not  he  depriving  the  river  of 
that  means  of  relieving  itself  which  his  three  flood- 
gates being  shut  make  the  difference  of?— You 
refer  to  the  flood-gates  at  the  mills  ? 

2061.  Yes  ? — Tliose  are  under  his  own  con- 
trol. 

2C62.  lie  can,  if  he  pleases,  keep  those  gates 
shut,,  at  a  time  when  you  would  think  it  expedient 
that  everything  should  be  opened  which  oould 
possibly  be  opened  to  let  the  water  go? — Yes; 
but  it  would  not  be  to  his  interest  to  do  so,  as 
long  as  be  could  work  his  mill. 

2063.  That  is  perfectly  true;  but  when  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  work  his  mill,  then,  sometimes, 
does  he  not  keep  his  gates  shut  ? — Not  within  my 
knowledge,  but  it  may  be  so. 

2064.  I  have  seen  it  myself,  and  that  is  why  I 
press  the  question*  You  said  just  now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  tributaries,  that  you  did  not  think  it 
was  neeessary  that  the  Conservators  should  have 
any  control  over  them,  taking  the  fact  that  the 
Colne,  and  the  Lodon,  and  many  other  riven 
pour  down,  very  suddenly,  enormous  volumes  of 
water  into  the  Thames,  and  that  the  millers  do 
with  regard  to  these  exactly  what  they  do  on  the 
Thames  with  no  one  to  interfere  with  them ;  they 
shut  the  water  baok,  and  let  it  go,  just  as  it  suits 
their  whim  and  fancy ;  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  authority 
controlling  them,  with  a  view  to  mitigating  the 
floQds  as  much  as  possible  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  they  should  be  under  just  the  same 
control  as  they  are  on  the  Thames. 

2065.  Which,  unfortunately,  is  nothing  now? 
— On  the  tributaries,  I  suppose  not. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2066.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  in  the 
flood  last  winter  at  Kingston  something  occurred 
at  Teddington,  and  the  evidence  of  the  witne* 
was  that  the  flood  fell  suddenly  two  feet ;  what 
was  it  exactly  that  happened  at  Teddington  ?— 
A  small  portion  of  a  bank  gave  way. 

2067.  Of  the  river-bank?— Yes,  of  the  bank 
which  is  above  the  lock. 

2068.  And  what  was  the  result   of  its  giving 

way? 
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Sir  Trevor  Latarenet'^con^nned. 
way? —  It   was   said   to    have    diminished   the 
height  of  the  water  at  Kingston  some  inches. 

2069.  I  do  not  mean  at  Kingston,  but  the 
immediate  result  at  the  place  where  the  bank 
gave  way  ? — J  do  not  thittk  there  was  any  result 
at  all,  because  the  river  was  riarng  art  the  time, 
and  continued  to  rise. 

2070.  The  statement  that  we  had  was  that  the 
bank  gave  way,  and  that  ti*e  water  then  spread 
itself  over  the  neighbouring  country,  not  that  it 
ran  away  by  the  natural  river-channel,  but  that 
it  spread  itself  over  the  country  ;  was  that  so  ? — 
No,  it  was  simply  hn|)088tble  that  it  should  be ; 
the  opening  through  the  bank  was  so  very  limited 
at  first,  that  such  a  resuk  as  that  would  be 
simply  out  of  the  question  ;  it  could  not  happen. 
I  think  it  was,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the 
water  rising  considerably  in  the  river  generally, 
on  account,  of  the  rain  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
attributed,  by  those  who  perhaps  did  not  take  pains 
to  satisfy  themselves  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  the  bursting  of  a  bank  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  produced  that 
effect 

2071.  Then  if  it  were  really  ifte  case  that  the 
water  decreased  to  the  extent  of  two  feet  in 
height  at  Kingston,  it  being  also  the  case,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  river  was  then  rising,  what 
would  be  the  explanation  of  that  ? — I  deny  alto- 
gether that  it  could  have  fallen  to  that  extent,  or 
to  an  appreciable  extent  The  opening  at  first 
was  small,  though  it  gradually  got  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  ultimately  became  a  large  opening ; 
but  at  the  thnfe  which  has  -been  mentioned  as  the 
time  when  that  wonderful  diminution  in  the 
height  of  the  water  occurred,  it  was  really  a  very 
small  opening ;  it  was  not  more  than  the  length 
of  this  room,  perhaps,  by  three  feet  in  depth. 

2072.  When  this  opening  grew  up  to  a  large 
one,  where  did  *be  water  go? — Into  the  river 
below. 

2073.  It  did  not  spread  ever  the  country  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

2074.  With  regard  to  the  scheme  which  you 
showed  us  for  making  an  alteration  in  dredging 
from  Penton  Hook  downwards,  have  you  made 
any  calculation  as  to  what  height  that  would 
reduce  the  general  level  of  tftie  water  P — Yes ;  I 
think  in  a  high  flood,  not  an  extremely  high 
flood,  it  would  reduce  the  level  at  Staines  from 
12  to  15  inches  In  a  moderate  flood  it  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  effect. 

2075.  Would  it  be  a  reduction  sufficiently 
great  to  affect  such  a  flood  as  we  have  had  this 
year  materially? — I  think  it  would  be,  in  this 
way,  that  it  would  prevent  the  flood  rising  to  its 
height  so  rapidly  as  it  did,  and  it  would  afeo  take 
it  off  more  quickly.  It  would  not  only  affect 
the  extreme  height  of  the  flood,  but  it  would 
reduce  it,  both  in  its  rising  and  falling. 

2076.  We  have  had  evidence  from  some  wit- 
nesses that,  in  addition  to  the  flooding  effect 
which  is  produced  by  the  water  overflowing  its 
banks,  considerable  flooding  effect  takes  place 
from  percolation,  and  the  water  rising.  Port  Mea- 
dow was  particularly  referred  to,  as  Deing  flooded 
mainly  by  water  which  percolates  through  the 
soil,  and  rises ;  would  this  scheme  of  yours  reduce 
the-  level  of  the  river,  generally,  sufficiently  to 
affect  this  percolating  process  ? — Decidedly. 

2077.  I  suppose  that  process  could  only  go  on 
where  the  river  is  to  some  extent  confined  within 
high  banks  immediately  approximate  to  the  river 
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and  this  low^r  ground  beyosd  ? — The  effect  would 
be  to  lower  the  bed  and  surface  of  the  river  alto- 
gether, t  make  it  altogether  at  a  lower  level ; 
therefore,  there  would  be  the  less  probability  of 
tho  water  rising  by  peroolation. 

3078.  With  regard  to  the  powers  which  the 
Thames  Conservators  now  have  over  the  tribu- 
taries, to  an  extent  of  five  miles,  is  that  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  power  to  be  of  any  value  in 
controlling  the  pollution  of  the  tributary  streams  ? 
—  I  think  60 :  for  instance,  on  the  Wickham 
stream,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  mills, 
we  have  given  a  number  of  notices,  and  that 
certainly  has  been  attended  with  very  great 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  millers  to  do  away  with 
the  pollution.     They  are  paper-mills  principally. 

2079.  If  you  have  got,  for  instance,  such  a 
town  as  Guildford,  which  is  on  the  Wey,  that  is 
a  large  town ;  awd  not  only  all  the  pollutions  of 
the  mills  go  into  the  river,  but  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  of  the  town  also  goes. in?— That  may 
be  so. 

2080.  Presumably,  it  is  so  ?— Yes. 

2081.  If  the  stream  is  to  be  kept  in  a  reason- 
ably pure  state,  ought  not  the  powers  of  keeping 
the  sewage  and  mill  pollutions  out  of  the  river  to 
extend  farther  than  five  miles? — Well,  it  would 
be  laying  a  very  great  burden  upon  some  one  or 
other. 

2082.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  curious  provision 
that  a  town  which  is  5$  miles  from  the  River 
Thames  should  be  able  to  do  what  it  likes  with 
the  tributary  upon  which  it  is  situated,  whereas 
a  town  4£  miles  can  do  nothing?—  Yes ;  that  is 
the  case,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Praed. 

2083.  In  your  evidence  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thames,  you  said  you  had  recommended 
dredging  to  the  exteirt>of  about  29,000/.,  and  only 
about  4,000/.  had  been  spent;  whereas  from 
Staines,  lower  down,  you  had  done  dredging  to 
the  extent  of  about  10,000/.;  that  arose,  I  sup- 
pose, from  your  want  of  funds  ? — It  did. 

2084.  Supposing  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thames 
Conservancy  were  amalgamated  together,  and 
the  funds  devoted  to  the  lower  part  were  used 
partially  in  developing  the  upper  part,  there 
would  be  ample  means  to  do  so,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes ;  but  that  is  rather  a  complicated  question. 
Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
arrangement.  At  present  the  funds  are  separate 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Conservators  have 
made  the  Lower  funds  to  assist  the  Upper,  as  far 
as  they  legitimately  could.  For  instance,  my 
own  remuneration  comes  from  the  Lower  fund, 
and  all  my  services  are  given,  so  far  as  they  are 
required,  to  the  upper  navigation,  without  any 
charge  whatever  for  them,  and  it  is  so  also  in 
regard  to  others  in  our  establishment. 

2085.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  work  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  is  carried  out  by  funds 
from  the  lower  part  ? — Yes. 

2086.  As  regards  the  staff? — Quite  so. 

2087.  As  regards  the  navigation  on  the  Thames 
upwards,  what  is  the  amount  of  barges  which 
travel  over  the  river  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — 
The  whole  revenue  derived  from  that,  between 
Staines  and  the  farthest  limit  of  the  jurisdiction, 
is  about  3,000  /.  a  year. 

2088.  Does  that  include  pleasure  boats  and 
steamers,  or  simply  barges  ? — The  evidence  will 
ail  be  put  in,  so  that  you  will  have  it  in  print;  it 
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is  about  4,000 1  a  year,  and  that  includes  the 
pleasure  boat  tolls. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

2089.  Were  you  the  Engineer  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  when  they  introduced  their  Bill 
into  Parliament  in  1869  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

2090.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  your  plans  were  so  expensive, 
that  the  tax  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  landowners  would  have  been  intolerable; 
and  that  the  plans  would  have  also  been  quite 

inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  drainage? You 

refer  to  those  plans  for  dealing  with  the  river  at 
Oxford  ? 

2091.  It  was  chiefly  at  Newnham,  I  think,  but 
generally  the  plan  of  1869;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  having  been  proved,  your  plans 
were  rejected,  and  the  Drainage  Board  was 
formed?— No,  I  never  heard  that,  fhave  never  yet 
heard  a  tangible  objection  to  that  scheme  for 
lowering  the  level  of  the  stream  at  Oxford. 

2092.  But  if  that  evidence  has  been  given  in 
this  room,  are  you  prepared  to  rebut  it,  or  to 
state  what  the  circumstances  really  were?— I 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  having  been  given.  I 
should  most  certainly  adhere  to  that  plan,  and 
contend  that  it  was  the  best  plan  that  could  be 
devised. 

2093.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  amount 
that  you  proposed  to  raise?— I  think  it  was  about 
30,000  /. 

2094.  The  amount  stated  to  us  was,  I  think 
considerably  in  excess  of  that?—  I  have  no  know* 
lege  of  that ;  I  know  what  we  designed  was  that 
30,000/.  was  proposed  to  be  raised  from  the 
local  authorities,  and  about  11,000/.  from  the 
Conservancy,  as  being  due  to  navigation  works. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2095.  £  41,000?— It  was  about  that 

Mr.  Samuehbn. 

2096.  Do  you  remember  what  would  have 
been  the  rate  upon  the  land  affected  ?— We  never 
contemplated  raising  all  the  money  upon  the 
land ;  it  was  considered  to  be  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  possibly 
to  the  city  of  Oxford  as  well,  that  the  money 

0Uf Jo**0  ,v  T6-  been  rai.sed  ^  a  tox  uP°n  them. 

JW7.  Did  it  transpire  upon  what  ground  that 
plan  was  rejected  by  the  Committee?- 1  do  not 
think  it  ever  came  before  the  Committee,  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  did. 

2098.  How  was  it  that  that  Bill  did  not  pass? 
—  The  Conservators  withdrew  the  clauses  which 
had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill,  authorising  them 
to  tax  the  landed  proprietors.  I  do  not  think 
any  particular  sum  was  mentioned  in  the  Bill 

2099.  That  it  was  mere  fear  on  the  part  of 
those  affected ?-I  think  that  perhaps,  you  are 
mixing  up  two  separate  things.  In  1868  Mr 
Beardroore  and  myself  prepared  that  plan,  the 
report  upon  which  I  have  put  in;  that  wis  simply 
for  dealing  with  the  floods  at  and  around  Oxford, 
in  1870,  when  the  Conservators  went  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  introduced  clauses  into  the  Bill,  autho- 
rising them  to  carry  out  drainage  works  there, 
and  in  the  district  beyond  Oxford,  and  to  tax  the 
landowners. 

2100.  Then  you  now  refer  to  works  which 
were  proposed  in  1870?— No;  these  that  I  have 


Mr.  SamueUon — continued, 
given  evidence  upon,  as  being  suited  to  lower 
the  water  at  Oxford,  were  in  1868. 

2101.  But  the  drainage  works  were  in  1870- 
do  you  remember  what  was  the  amount  of  those' 
— 1  do  not  think  there  was  any  evidence  riven 
of  that;  I  do  not  think  it  ever  came  before  the 
Committee ;  the  clauses  were  withdrawn. 

2102.  In  consequence  of  opposition  from  Oxford 
and  the  neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

2103.  You  stated  that  it  was  conceivable  that 
the  Drainage  Commissioners  might  carry  a 
straight  drain  th.oughout  their  district,  and  that 
that  would  affect  the  water  supply  of  London? 

2104.  In  what  way  would  a  straight  drain 
affect  the  water  supply  of  London  ?— Because  it 
would  lower  the  level  of  the  water  very  much 
It  is  an  extreme  case  perhaps. 

e  m1,05-  Y.ou  Put  i4  M  an  extreme  case,  by  wav 
of  illustration?— Yes.  ' 

2106.  The  volume  of  water  would  remain  the 
same  ?— Yes ;  but  instead  of  being  stored  in  a 
circuitous  course,  as  it  is  now,  it  would  come 
down  too  rapidly. 

2107.  At  certain  times,  of  course?— Yes  of 
course ;  but  in  that  part  of  the  river  beyond 
Uxlord,  there  are  reaches  as  fine  aa  any  below 
Uxtord;  they  are  capacious,  and  hold  a  great 
deal  of  water.  B 

2108.  You  have  stated  that  if  a  system  of 
telegraphic  communication  were  established, 
enabling  you  to  send  orders  to  remove  all  ob- 
stacles, when  a  flood  was  anticipated,  the  floods 
would  not  be  reduced,  but  they  would  only 
be  shortened  a  few  hours  in  their  duration  ?— 
1  es,  that  is  what  I  stated. 

2109.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
simply,  or  have  you  entered  into  precise  calcula- 
sions,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  that  would  be 
so  .'—1  state  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  based  upon 
a  good  deal  of  experience. 

2l10^?low  ¥8  *,hat  experience  been  acquired, 
on  the  Thames  ? — Yes. 

,  -2\\1'  ^hen  has  the  experiment  ever  been 
tried?— Not  with  the  view  of  passing  floods; 
but  when  it  haa  happened  sometimes  that  we 
have  had  to  draw  water  in  a  reach,  when  the 
necessity  for  that  has  ceaeed,  and  we  have  put 
the  tackle  in  order  again,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  very 
few  hours  to  recover  the  head  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2112.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  margin  of 
water  over  which  you  have  control  in  a  reach, 
say  between  Teddington  and  the  next  lock  above. 
Up  to  what  height  can  you  raise  the  water  by 
opening  or  shutting  the  gates  ?— In  summer  time, 
when  the  volume  of  water  is  limited,  it  would  be 
six  feet  at  Teddington  off  to  nothing  at  the 
further  end  of  the  reach,  five  miles  off. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

2113.  And  from  that  you  conclude  that  the 
opening  of  these  impediments  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  river,  would  have  but  little  influence 
upon  the  flood  ?— Very  little. 

2114.  The  Thames  Conservancy  became  the 
possessors  of  the  weirs  in  connection  with  the 
various  mills  ?— They  did. 

2115.  And  you  executed  works  upon  them 
which  you  thought  would  enable  you  to  avoid 
the  injury  from  floods  which  had  previoualy 
arisen  ?— As  far  as  we  could. 

2116.  In 
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2116.  In  executing  those  works,  did  you  take 
into  account  that  which  the  millers  could  do  or 
leave  undone  ? — No,  simply  those  works  over 
which  we  had  control,  leaving  the  millers  to 
themselves. 

2117.  But  in  your  estimate  of  the  works  re- 
quired, did  you  or  did  you  not  take  into  account 
tnat  the  millers  would  do  fheir  duty  ? — Well, 
their  duties  would  be  very  limited ;  they  would 
be  only  to  the  extent  of  shutting  down  the  gates 
in  front  of  their  wheels.  I  do  not  sec  how  they 
could  meddle  with  the  weirs  in  any  other  way 
than  that. 

2118.  But  you  anticipated  that  they  would  do 
what  was  reasonable,  with  respect  to  their  gates  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

2119.  But  if  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  that 
would  make  a  considerable  difference? — Not  a 
considerable  difference. 

2120.  So  that  you  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  that? — No,  I  do  not. 

2121.  Even  if  they  neglect  to  do  what  might 
be  reasonably  anticipated  that  they  would  do, 
you  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference 
with  regard  to  the  floods  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2122.  You  stated  the  amount  of  rate  which 
would  be  required  in  order  to  carry  out  certain 
works  which  you  described ;  and  you  stated  also 
that  certain  parishes  might  reasonably  object  to 
be  rated? — Yes. 

2123.  Did  you  calculate  what  increased  rate 
would  be  required  if  those  objections  were  sus- 
tained ? — No,  I  did  not;  I  meant  it  rather  as  an 
illustration  of  what  would  be  about  the  amount 
which  would  be  required ;  I  stated  that  a  5  d. 
rate  would  be  required  to  cover  that  expendi- 
ture. Of  course,  jf  any  parishes  could  establish 
their  immunity  from  that  rate,  it  would  be  so 
much  higher  for  the  others. 

2124.  And  how  much  higher,  do  you  think,  it 
would  make  the  rest? — I  should  not  think  it 
would  make  above  aid.  difference. 

2125.  But  if  only  those  were  rated  who  would 
be  actually  benefited,  the  additional  rate  would 
not  be  above  1  d.  in  excess  of  the  rate  you  first 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2126.  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  your  evi- 
dence, but  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you 
thought  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  conservators 
to  have  any  jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries  of 
the  Thames? — Any  jurisdiction  beyond  what 
they  have  now. 

2127.  You  have  investigated  those,  and  you 
know  them  well  ? — Yes. 

2128.  Do  you  know  the  Cherwell?— Yes. 

2129.  Do  you  think  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
Conservators  at  present  have  is  sufficient  to  con- 
trol any  flood  coming  down  from  the  Cherwell 
into  the  Thames  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that,  but  I 
think  if  such  a  scheme  as  that  which  Mr.  Beard- 
xnore  and  I  designed  were  carried  out  at  Oxford, 
it  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the  Cherwell 
:floods  being  carried  down  more  freely. 

2130.  I  heard  you  say  something  with  refer- 
ence to  that,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  consider  that  the  scheme,  as  you  propose  it, 
is  one  which  would  deal  sufficiently  with  the 
jpresent  state  of  the  floods  ? — No,  it  would  only 
Jiave  given  a  much  larger  capacity  to  receive  the 
<Dherwell  floods. 

2131.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
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cope  with  your  present  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  floods  in  the  Cherwell  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 
It  would  mitigate  them  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Samuelson* 

2132.  What,  in  ordinary  times,  is  the  relative 
volume  of  water  in  the  Isis  and  the  Cherwell  at 
the  junction  with  the  Isis  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I 
have  never  taken  any  observations  upon  that. 

2133.  But  is  not  that  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  question? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  Of 
course  we  have  the  discharge  into  the  river  now, 
and  we  know  what  the  effect  of  that  is.  I  say  if 
we  give  the  river  much  greater  capacity,  as  I 
propose  to  give,  it  would  by  so  much  enable  the 
Cherwell  floods  to  be  carried  off. 

2134.  To  what  extent  would  your  works  have 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  Thame*  at  that 
point  ? — I  should  think  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

2135.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  look  to 
dredging  and  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river  as 
the  principal  remedy  for  getting  rid  of  the  floods  ? 

2136.  Do  you  use  steam  for  dredging? — Yes, 
we  do. 

2137.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  carry  it 
out  to  any  extent  ? — Not  in  the  district  beyond 
Staines. 

2138.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  should 
you  say  that  the  state  of  the  river  as  to  dredging 
is  improving  from  year  to  year  .' — Yes. 

2139.  With  regard  to  bridges,  have  the  Con- 
servators any  control  whatever  over  the  construc- 
tion of  new  bridges  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  have. 

2140.  Do  you  think  any  very  great  increase 
of  income  would  be  necessary  for  you,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  work  that  is  required  to  be 
done  '! — I  should  think  4,000  /.,  or  from  that  to 
5,000/.  a  year. 

2141.  Beyond  what  you  receive  now? — Yes. 

2142.  Upon  what  principle  was  the  sum  which 
you  receive  from  the  waterworks  companies 
fixed? — I  do  not  think  it  was  any  particular 
principle  ;  it  was  what  we  could  get  from  them. 

2143.  The  water  supplied  now  is,  i  suppose, 
very  much  better  in  quality  than  it  was  at  the 
time  that  sum  was  fixed  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it ;  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  drains, 
which  formerly  discharged  into  the  river,  stopped. 

2144.  Would  it  be  unfair,  in  your  opinion,  to 
ask  the  water  companies  for  a  larger  con- 
tribution ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
fair ;  water  is  their  stock-in-trade,  and  for  each 
of  them  to  pay  1,000  /.  for  their  whole  stock-in- 
trade  is,  I  think,  a  very  moderate  sum. 

Cluzirman. 

2145.  From  your  experience,  do  you  know  of 
any  case  where  the  marks  have  been  removed 
from  the  weirs  ? — No,  none. 

2146.  You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  an  hon- 
ourable Member,  that  in  1870  you  applied  for 
certain  powers,  and  that  you  withdrew  your  ap- 
plication in  consequence  of  certain  clauses  being 
introduced ;  what  was  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  induced  you  to  withdraw?— It  was 
the  opposition  of  the  landowners ;  they  objected 
to  be  rated  by  a  body  sitting  in  London. 

2147.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  works,  which 
you  consider  necessary,  and  estimate  at  30,000/. 
for  the  works  about  Oxford,  and  63,000/.  for  the 

*  3  works 
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Chairman— continued. 

works  below  Staines,  will  it  be  necessary  for  you 
to  make  application  to  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

2148.  And  in  tbat  application,  I  presume,  you 
will  ask  for  rating  powers  f — Yes. 

2149.  I  presume  that  it  is  the  interest  of  mill- 
owners  in  all  cases  df  floods  to  open  their  flood- 
gates for  their  own  purposes  ? — Yes ;  the  sooner 
they  get  rid  of  the  flood  the  better  foT  them. 

2150.  And  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  that  they 
keep  their  flood-gates  closed,  except  through 
Carelessness,  in  the  case  of  floods? — I  do  not 
think  they  ever  do;  I  have  never  had  a  ease 
brought  under  my  notice. 

2151.  Your  plan  for  Oxford  was  prepared  ki 
1868,  I  think  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

2152.  And  when  was  the  plan  which  you  sub* 
mitted  to  us  just  now,  df  the  works  below  Staines, 
prepared  ? — In  the  present  year. 

2153.  Since  this  inquiry? — No,  before. 

2154.  But  I  presume,  in  consequence  of' the 
severe  floods  ? — Yes. 

2155.  Have  you  the  plans  connected  with  this 
report  of  yours  for  works  at  Oxford  ? — Yes. 

2156.  Have  you  a  copy  which  you  can  deposit 
with  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2157.  And  also  of  the  works  at  Staines?*— I 
have  not  a  copy  of  that. 

2158.  But  can  you  supply  us  with  a  copy?— 
Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Ruseell. 

2159.  Would  the  dredging  be  an  annually  re- 
curring expense,  or  do  you  think  that  if  you,  so 
to  speak,  broke  the  neck  of  it,  by  a  large  expen- 
diture over  eight  or  ten  years,  that  you  would  still 
have  the  annual  expenditure  of  dredging  and 
keeping  the  river  in  a  proper  state,  or  would  it  be 
from  the  silting  up,  an  annual  expense  ? — There 
would  be  certain  localities  where  it  would  silt  up, 
but,  as  a  general  measure,  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
and  1  give  that  opinion  as  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  experience. 

2160.  You  think  it  would  be  a  diminishing 
expense  ? — I  think  so. 

2161.  Have  you  ever  your  attention  called  to 
this  fact,  that  the  floods  no  down  more  on  a  Sun- 
day than  any  other  day  ?*—  No,  I  have  not. 

2162.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  make  some  inquiries  from  those  who 
observe  those  things  to  find  out  whether  it  is  not 
a  saving  of  those  who  live  in  flooded  countries, 
"  Now  Sunday  is  coming  we  shall  have  the  floods 
down,"  and  simply  because  the  millers  are  not 
working  their  mills?- — I  should  think  that  it 
would  have  the  opposite  effect* 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

2163.  Your  estimate  of  the  rate  of  5  rf.  applied 
to  works  to  be  executed  on  the  lower  river  ? — 
Yes. 

2164.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  rate  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford  ? — There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to 
what  should  be  taxed  for  it»     This  plan  was  pre* 

Kred  simply  to  deal  with  the  floods  at  Oxford, 
iving  it  of  course  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  it  to  consider  how  the  money  might  be 
raised. 

2165.  But  you  do  not  now  propose  to  execute 
those  works  ? — No ;  nor  did  we  at  any  time  pro- 
pose to  execute  them,  except  with  the  concur- 
rence and  assistance  of  the  Oxford  University 
and  the  Oxford  City. 


Mr.  Samuelson — continued. 

2166.  Are  there  any  works  at  all  projected 
now  by  the  Conservators  for  tbat  portion  of  the 
Thames,  for  any  purpose  whatever  ?-— Oh,  yes, 
we  are  still  going  on  with  works  there. 

2167.  But  no  works  for  which  you  would  re- 
quire  to  borrow  money  ?— We  are  obliged  to 
borrow  the  money. 

2168.  Upon  the  Security  of  the  rating  powew 
which  you  possess  now  ?— Yes. 

2169.  You  do  not  propose  to  take  any  frah 
rating  powers  with  respect  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river? — We  have  no  project  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Cartwrigkt. 

2170.  The  works  which  you  are  alluding  to 
are  simply  the  sort  of  operations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  a  number  of  years  ? — Yes,  for  the 
last  10  years. 

2171.  Those  operations  are  not  of  any  magni- 
tude, are  they  ? — No,  but  we  have  spent  seine 
60,000  /.  cr  70,000  /. 

2172.  You  have  not  been  contemplating  any 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper  river 
since  1870 ;  I  mean  above  Oxford  ? — No,  I  can- 
not say  that  we  have. 

2173.  The  whole  thing  has  been  in  abeyance 
since  then  ? — To  a  great  extent  it  has,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  done  works  of  some  im- 
portance there. 

2174.  But  there  has  been  no  scheme,  no  pro- 
ject on  the  part  of  the  Conservators,  since  then, 
for  any  improvement  of  the  upper  river?— No 
general  scheme  in  detail ;  but  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  done. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

2175.  Affecting  the  drainage  as  well  as  the 
navigation? — Not  much  affecting  the  drainage, 
except  the  removal  of  the  weirs,  at  which  tie 
whole  river  was  expected  to  pass  through  an 
opening  from  SO  to  34  feet  in  w*dlh. 

Mr.  Cartmriffht. 

2176.  Then  the  real  activity  of  the  Conser- 
vators has  been  directed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2177.  Can  you  state  at  all  what  is  the  height 
to  which  the  lock  system  has  raised  the  river 
above  what  would  have  been  ite  ordinary  level, 
from  reach  to  reach ;  supposing  there  were  no 
locks  at  all,  wfeat  would  be  the  height  of  the 
river  in  its  normal  condition? — I  could  hardly 
give  an  answer  to  that. 

2178.  You  cannot  state  what  the  eystem  of 
locks  has  been  in  raising  the  levels,  except  that 
it  has  raked  them  ? — Yes,  it  has  raised  the  level 
to  some  extent. 

Chairman. 

2179.  In  the  summer  it  would  be  almost  4ry 
in  parts  without  any  lockB,  1  suppose  Y — There  u 
no  question  about  that. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2180.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  heigh* 
Cricklade  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea? — I  <to 
not  remember  Cricklade,  but  we  have  got  Lech- 
lade. 

2181.  That  is  quite  near  enough  for  my  par- 
pose  ? — At  Lechlade,  it  is  224  feet  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark. 

2182.  When 
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Mr,  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

2182.  When  the  water  is  at  hjgh-water  mark, 
is  the  minimum  depth  ? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question. 

2183.  You  have  a  high-water  mark? — Yes. 

2184.  When  the  water  is  up  to  that  mark, 


Mr.  W„  Id.  Gladstone — continued. 

what  is  the  least  depth  of  water?— In  many 
capes  there  is  only  a  difference  of  10  inches 
between  the  low-water  and  the  high-water 
mark. 


18  June 
1877. 


Mr  Robert  Rawxinsox,  c.b.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2185.  You  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  engineering  works  ?—  Yes. 

2186.  At  present  I  believe  you  are  engaged 
by  the  Local  Government  Board? — I  am  the 
chief  inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
I  have  been  under  Government  since  1848.  I 
was  one  of  the  first  inspectors  under  the  Public 
Health  Act ;  previously  I  was  engineer  for  the 
Bridgwater  Trust. 

2187.  Have  you  given  up  the  Bridgewater 
Trust?— Yes. 

2188.  Then  is  your  sole  occupation  now  the 
inspectorship  for  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

— It  is. 

2189.  You  have  been  present  during  the  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Leach  has  given  the  Committee  ? 
— Yes,  a  portion  of  the  time.  I  may  say,  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission, 
which  has  reported  upon  the  Thames,  which  was 
a  Royal  Commission. 

2190.  When  was  that? — I  hold  the  Report  in 
my  hand.  This  Report  is  dated  the  29th  of 
March  1866,  and  the  Commission  is  dated  May 

1865. 

2191.  Therefore  your  attention  has  been  very 
much  directed  towards  the  pollution,  among 
other  rivers,  of  the  River  Thames?— Especially, 
and  to  modern  river  legislation.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  powers  of  the  Thames  Conservators 
are  based  upon  this  Report ;  they  spring  out  of  it, 
and  legislation  that  has  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  Thames  since  this  Report,  is  based  upon  it. 

2192.  As  regards  the  floods  in  the  Thames, 
have  you  directed  your  attention  also  to  them,  with 
a  view  of  mitigating  them  ? — That  did  not  come 
before  us  as  Commissioners,  only  incidentally  in 
taking  our  evidence ;  but  as  an  engineer,  I  have 
considered  the  cause  of  floods,  and  I  have  also 
considered  what  would  be  a  remedy.  Of  course, 
the  cause  of  floods  is  one  thing,  but  the  effect  is 
contingent  upon  so  many  local  circumstances  that 
any  general  reply  would  be  of  very  little  value ; 
for  instance,  if  the  question  is  put,  as  it  was 
put  to  me  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  short  time 
ago 

2193.  May  I  ask,  have  you  given  evidence  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  General  Drainage 
Committee  ? — I  h^ve ;  and  my  view  with  regard 
to  the  remedy  for  floods  is  this :  the  remedy  I 
conoeive  is  embanking.  There  are  districts  and 
conditions  under  which  rivers  exist  where  em- 
banking would  scarcely  be  permissible.  Take 
the  rivers  that  flow  down  through  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ; 
there  you  must  resort  to  some  other  process,  be- 
cause, especially  during  the  last  half  century, 
rivers  have  been  so  dreadfully  abused  by  the 
casting  in  of  solids,  that  th$ir  beds  have  been 
raised  through  those  districts  many  feet  verti- 
cally. That  raising  of  the  bed  causes  flooding  of 
a  much  more  destructive  oharacter  than  in  former 
times.     The  remedy  for  that  must  first  be  the 
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Chairman^oontiiixied . 

stopping  of  the  throwing  in  of  solids,  and  then 
dredging. 

2 1 94.  As  regards  the  River  Thames,  the  filling 
up  is  not  of  any  great  extent  ?—  No ;  the  Thames 
is  not  exposed  to  the  abuses  of  the  Rivers  Aire 
and  Calder,  Mersey,  and  Ribble. 

2196.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards  the 
effect  of  large  tumbling  bay*  for  carrying  off  the 
flood  waiter  ? — Of  oourse  the  more  facility  that  is 
given  for  the  water  going  away,  the  more  readily 
it  will  go,  but  the  removal  of  weirs  would  not  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  effects  of  heavy  floods  in 
other  parts  of  the  river,  seeing  that  weirs,  of 
whatever  class  or  character,  neither  add  to  the 
volume  of  water  nor  diminish  it;  they  simply 
enable  the  water  to  get  past  a  particular  spot  in  a 
particular  way. 

2196.  Still,  I  presume,  that  any  obstruction  in 
the  river  must,  more  or  less,  in  flood  time,  keep 
back  the  water  ?  —No,  I  think  not ;  a  weir  is  put 
up  for  a  special  purpose ;  there  is  a  pond  above 
and  a  pond  below ;  the  pond  above  is  full  of  water 
in  dry  weather,  or  it  will  be  of  no  use,  and  the 
pond  below  has  also  a  volume  of  water  in  it. 
If  ow  the  effect  of  the  weir  is  to  pond  the  dry  weather 
flow  at  an  unnatural  level  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  weir.  The  effect  of  the  weir  in  a  flood 
is  by  no  means  as  is  anticipated.  There  is  a  diagram 
here  to  show  what  the  effect  is.  As  the  water  is 
rising  on  that  weir  for  every  inch  that  it  rises 
upon  the  weir  it  floods  the  pond  at  the  foot ;  so 
that  if  you  have  a  weir  with  a  dry  weather  fall  of 
12  feet,  when  the  flood  is  12  inches  upon  the 
weir,  it  is  level  in  the  pond  below,  and  if  the 
flood  goes  on  rising  the  weir  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
flood  water.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  whe- 
ther you  had  the  weir  there,  or  you  had  not  got 
it,  you  would  affect  that  flood  very  little;  but 
then  remember  these  are  extreme  floods.  There 
is  as  much  water  in  the  river,  and  the  land  is  as 
much  flooded  within  a  mile  below  the  weir  or 
a  mile  above  it  as  if  there  were  no  weir  at  all.  It 
is  interesting  to  see,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a  non- 
professional person  to  understand.  This  is  a 
weir,  the  water  coming  down  and  falling  there. 
Now  these  lines  represent  the  relative  rise  of  the 
water  in  the  first  of  the  flood,  and  the  lines  below 
represent  its  relative  rise  as  the  flood  is  rising, 
and  then  the  flood  rises  up  to  here,  and  you  see 
the  weir  is  lost  entity ;  indeed  the  water  has  a 
level  top,  or  rather  it  is  the  natural  fall  of  the 
river,  but  the  weir  is  entirely  submerged  and 
lost  to  sight. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2197.  But  would  not  the  weir  help  it  to  get 
up  to  that  level ;  it  would  have  been  slower  in 
getting  up  there  if  the  weir  had  not  been  there 
at  all,  would  it  not? — The  weir  may,  no  doubt, 
at  this  particular  point,  raise  that  flood  a  little, 
but  a  mile  below  it  or  a  mile  above  it  does  not 
affect  it  at  all.     None  of  the  conditions  of  the 
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,    Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

river  are  altered  above  or  below  it ;  you  see  how 
slightly  it  meddles  with  it  here,  because  the  ve- 
locity is  quickened  as  the  flood  is  rising;  the 
proportion  is  this,  for  every  inch  over  the  weir 
the  pond  below  rises  a  foot. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2198.  Below  it  rises  a  foot? — Below  the  weir 
into  the  pond  below. 

Cliairman. 

2199.  For  one  inch  above  it  rises  a  foot  below? 
— Yes,  that  is  taking  the  average,  but  that  shows 
the   effect  of  a  flood    which  was    watched  and 

fauged,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  floods  upon  all  weirs, 
'or  instance,  upon  the  Bridgewater,  the  old  river 
navigation  belonged  to  the  Bridgewater  Trust, 
and  their  flats  drawing  four  feet  of  water,  upon 
the  top  of  a  flood  could  go  over  a  weir  like  that, 
as  if  it  had  not  existed,  all  the  way  from  Man- 
chester down  to  Runcorn,  the  weirs  being  lost 
in  the  flood. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2200  That  only  applies  to  strictly  flood  sea- 
sons ? — To  the  very  highest  floods. 

2201.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  normal  rise  of 
the  river? — No,  it  is  an  extreme  flood  ;  and  that 
question  wants  to  be  properly  understood,  be- 
cause the  reply  seems  almost  absurd,  that  a  weir 
does  not  interfere  with  floods,  or  does  not  cause 
flooding.  In  ordinary  seasons  of  course  it  does 
to  the  extent  that  it  obstructs  the  water,  but  in 
an  extreme  flood,  a  damaging  flood,  it  is  abso- 
lutely lost  in  the  flood. 

2202.  You  mean  in  such  a  flood  that  the 
river  would  be  over  the  banks  above  the  weir? 
-^Yes,  and  if  you  lifted  every  weir  out  of  the 
Thames  at  this  moment  you  would  very  little 
affect  the  lands  on  either  side  that  are  now 
flooded  ;  you  would  remove  the  floods  from 
Windsor,  Reading,  or  Oxford,  very  little  indeed, 
they  would  be  as  liable  to  be  flooded  as  they  are 
now  ;  you  must  do  something  else  besides  that. 

Chairman. 

2203.  Your  remedy  is  embanking? — Embanking 
to  keep  the  river  within  its  channel,  because  the 
volume  of  water  that  is  damaging  in  a  flood,  that 
is  to  say,  the  three  or  four  feet  of  water  which 
flows  over  the  land  on  either  side,  is  a  very 
fractional  portion  of  the  volume  that  is  rolling 
down  the  river  in  the  flood ;  and  if  you  could 
shut  the  whole  of  the  water  within  these  em- 
bankments, the  probability  is  you  would  not 
raise  the  vertical  head  of  the  flood  more  than 
a  few  inches.  If  you  can  imagine  that  the 
land  is  flooded  for  a  mile  or  two  miles  on  both 
sides,  that  sheet  of  water  is  a  mere  fractional 
portion  of  the  volume  that  is  rolling  down  the 
river ;  and  if  you  could  confine  that  in  by  a  system 
of  embankments,  it  would  pass  away  with  the 
flood  very  slightly  raising  its  head. 

2204.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  River 
Thames  ? — Necessarily. 

2205.  From  having  considered  the  subject  of 
pollution? — I  have  personally  examined  it. 

2206.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  without  going  to 
the  great  expense  of  embanking,  by  straigntening 
the  river  in  parts,  by  considerable  dredging,  and 
by  extending  the  tumbling  bays,  to  let  off  the 
flood  water,  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  as  far 
as  mitigating  the  floods  is  concerned  ? — It  would 
mitigate  moderate  falls  of  rain,  and  moderate 


Chairman — continued, 
floods,  but  it  would  have   nothing  to  do  with 
those  floods  which  cause  the  great  consternation 
and  damage  which  we  have  every  two  or  three 
years. 

2207.  It  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
such  a  flood  as  we  have  had  this  winter  ?— No. 

2208.  Then  you  would  consider  that  it  was 
needful  to  erect  a  bank  upon  both  sides  of  the 
riv«>r,  for  a  considerable  extent  ? — In  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  yes.  Where  the  river  floods 
towns,  you  must  treat  it  differently.  You  could 
not  deal  with  Eton  and  with  Reading,  or  with 
any  town  that  is  liable  to  be  flooded  as  with  land; 
you  must,  however,  have  embankments;  certainly 
not  such  as  are  here  on  the  Thames  at  London, 
but  you  must  have  a  different  and  much  cheaper 
form  of  embankment. 

2209.  And  you  think  that  embankments  could 
be  made  by  which  the  water  could  be  kept  within 
its  banks,  and  that  it  would  not  percolate  through, 
and  get  behind  the  banks? — No  ;  you  have  only 
to  do  for  the  Upper  Thames  what  was  done  at 
some  period ;  we  have  no  record  of  its  date,  that 
is,  the  embankment  of  the  Lower  Thames  of  the 
estuary,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  of  West  Ham, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  London  Gas  Works, 
which  have  protected  themselves  ;  they  are  never 
flooded,  when  all  the  streets  about  them  were 
flooded,  and  the  railway  station  was  almost  un- 
workable, and  under  water,  the  gas  works  were 
free  from  water. 

Mr.  Samuels  on. 

2210.  What  was  the  difference  of  level  ?-The 
gas  works  were  the  lowest,  if  the  gas  works  had 
permitted  the  floods  to  flow  over  them,  all  the 
retort  fires  would  have  been  put  out,  and  they 
would  have  been  six  feet  deep  in  water;  the 
cellars  of  the  houses  in  the  adjoining  streets  were 
flooded  up  to  the  ceilings. 

2211.  How  was  it  that  the  back-water  did  not 
reach  them  ? — The  works  are  inclosed  by  an  em- 
bankment all  round ;  they  are  entirely  isolated 
all  round. 

Chairman. 

2212.  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  a  portion  of 
the  marshes  in  Essex  are  below  high -water 
mark  ? — In  West  Ham  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabited  area  is  10  feet  below  high- water  mark. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river;  and  then  you  have  the  incident  of  Hol- 
land, where  you  have  a  kingdom  below  high- 
water  line. 

Mr.  Walker. 

2213.  Have  you  made  any  calculations,  at  any 
time,  to  see  what  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
carried  off  in  a  high  flood.  Take  the  case  of  a 
flood  of  ten  inches  in  two  months,  as  we  had  last 
winter,  how  many  millions  of  cubic  yards  of 
water  would  have  to  be  carried  off*  by  the 
Thames  ? — No  accurate  calculation  can  be  made 
of  it ;  it  is  so  large  there  is  no  means  of  getting 
at  it;  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  dry  weather  flows 
and  flood  flows  in  other  rivers,  and  I  have  had 
some  means  of  getting  at  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  as  to  the  difference  between  the  dry 
weather  flow  of  a  river  and  its  flood  flow.  A 
river  like  the  Thames  is  not  amenable  to  the 
same  law  as  a  smaller  river  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  measuring,  therefore  the  figure* 
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Mr.  Walker — continued. 

will  not  fit.  But  in  some  of  the  smaller  rivers, 
having  a  drainage  area  of  10,000  or  12,000  acres, 
the  difference  between  the  dry  weather  flow  and 
the  wet  weather  flow  is  as  1  to  500 ;  that  is,  500 
times  as  much  water  comes  down  in  the  flood  as 
you  have  during  six  or  twelve  months  of  a  dry 
season.  Down  the  Thames,  at  Teddington  Lock, 
I  think,  the  dry  weather  flow  has  been  gauged 
pretty  accurately,  and  it  varies  from  300,000,000 
to  350,000,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours.  Then  I 
consider,  from  my  experience  and  from  the  rainfall 
of  the  Thames  valley,  that  the  average  flow 
from  that  lock,  taking  the  365  days,  must  be 
1 ,000,000,000  gallons ;  but  the  excess  I  cannot 
tell  you;  it  certainly  is  not  500  times. 

Chairman. 

2214.  Then  you  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the 
only  remedy  for  such  floodings  as  we  had  this 
last  winter  is  by  embankment  ? — I  am  satisfied 
of  it.  For  instance,  Barnes  ;  the  land  was  under 
water,  and,  by-the- by,  it  was  put  under  water  by 
this  flood  when  it  had  not  been  for  some  years ; 
the  banks  at  Barnes.  Kims,  and  the  opposite  side 
had  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the 
only  practical  remedy  is  renewed  embankments. 

2215.  How  high  do  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  as  regards  the  Thames? — It  would 
entirely  depend  upon  circumstances;  in  some 
cases  from  two  to  three,  or  even  four  feet,  and  I 
scarcely  think  in  any  case  more  than  four  or  five 
feet,  but  Mr.  <Leach  knows  much  better  than  I  do. 
It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  it  would  be  expen- 
sive. 

2216.  Mr.  Leach  has  not  suggested  embank- 
ment?— Simultaneously  with  embanking,  there 
must  be  arterial  drainage,  because  you  cannot 
leave  the  land  which  is  embanked  from  the  river 
water-logged.  There  must  be  arterial  drains 
running  along  with  the  embankments,  to  take  the 
upper  subsoil  and  surface  water  into  a  lower 
reach,  and  Ihere  must  also  be  flood-gates,  and 
means  of  controlling  the  land  and  river  water, 
and  many  of  the  landowners  would  not  thank 
you  to  embank  their  land. 

2217.  They  say  it  is  improved  by  the  floods? 
— Yes,  they  would  rather  nave  the  floods  upon 
it.  I  say  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  the  water  on  the  land  whenever  they  like, 
by  means  of  their  own  sluices.  There  would 
have  to  be  flank  embankments  to  prevent  adjoin- 
ing proprietors  being  flooded  by  their  warping. 

2218.  Effectually  to  prevent  flood,  how  far  do 
you  think  an  embankment  would  be  necessary  to 
be  carried  ? — It  would  entirely  depend  upon  the 
survey  ;  I  could  not  at  all  say,  but  in  some  cases 
instead  of  allowing  the  embankment  to  follow 
the  windings  of  the  river,  as  you  see  there,pro- 
lably  it  would  be  carried  straight  across.  Then 
the  loop  would  be  subjected  to  flooding.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  the  line  of  the  embank- 
ment altogether  round ;  it  depends  upon  what 
character  the  land  is,  and  what  would  be  its  con- 
dition. You  could  embank  the  River  Thames 
with  embankments  much  shorter  than  the  main 
channel. 

2219.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to 
forming  storage  reservoirs,  with  a  view  of  im- 
pounding flood-water  in  times  of  floods,  and 
applying  them  usefully  for  the  purposes  of  the 
water  supply  in  the  summer? — If  you  are  to 
make  storage  reservoirs,  make  them,  but  never 
for  a  moment  dream  that  any  storage  reservoirs 
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Chairman — continued, 
within  your  means  will  have  anything  but  an  in- 
finitesimal effect  upon  the  floods ;  make  storage 
reservoirs  if  you  want  them,  but  not  to  reduce 
the  floods  in  your  river ;  it  would  be  mere  child's 

Plav-        ^ 

2220.  They  must  be  of  such  an  enormous  size? 
— In  such  a  river  as  the  Thames. 

2221.  We  are  speaking  of  the  River  Thames  ? 
— If  you  come  to  a  river  or  a  stream  with  2,000 
or  3,000  acres,  you  may  make  an  impression  upon 
it,  but  not  upon  such  a  river  as  the  Thames. 
Since  I  came  into  the  room  I  have  made  some 
rough  calculations  of  what  impounding  reservoirs 
might  do.  At  present  London  is  supplied  with 
about  120  million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  If 
the  whole  of  that  was  taken  from  the  River 
Thames,  it  would  be  one-third  of  the  dry  weather 
flow  ;  it  would  be  one-tenth  of  the  average  flow, 
and  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  flow  above  the 
average,  and  I  have  calculated  that  it  might  be 
one-hundredth  of  a  very  heavy  flow;  but  120 
million  gallons  is  not  taken,  it  is  only  about  60 
million  gallons. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

2222.  Then,  according  to  that,  the  quantity  of 
water  coming  down  in  a  very  heavy  flood  would 
be  33  times  as  great  as  the  dry  weather  quantity  ? 
— Yes,  and  more. 

Chairman. 

2223.  You  say  that  the  minimum  flow  of 
120  million  gallons  per  day  would  be  about 
a  third  of  the  total  flow  ? — About  a  third  of 
the  total  extreme  dry  weather  flow  volume. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  rise  of  floods,  you 
have  not  a  rise  in  the  River  Thames  equiva- 
lent to  what  you  have  in  the  River  Eden,  at 
Carlisle,  and  the  River  Ouse,  at  York;  they 
are  of  less  area,  and  the  water  comes  down 
more  quickly;  in  the  River  Eden,  at  Carlisle, 
from  summer  level  to  extreme  flood  level  the 
water  rises  23  feet,  and  it  rises  about  the  same  at 
York;  it  is  embanked  in  both  cases;  it  is  em- 
banked from  the  cities  in  both  instances,  and 
embanked  from  the  land.  Now,  where  you  have 
what  may  be  termed  equalising  reservoirs, 
such  as  you  never  could  hope  to  have  on  the 
Thames ;  for  instance,  take  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland, you  have  a  comparatively  small  area, 
and  yet  those  lakes  rise  from  12  to  14  or 
15  feet,  vertically,  in  floods,  and  the  entire 
volume  pouring  out  at  the  outlet  increases  by 
the  head  that  nas  risen  in  the  lakes.  Now,  if 
these  lakes  were  10  times  the  size,  they  would  be 
filled  during  the  prevalence  of  these  floods. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

2224.  What  is  the  outfall  from  Windermere  ? 
— It  falls  down  to  Morecambe  Bay. 

2225.  I  mean  what  is  the  quantity  discharged? 
— I  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  I  have  never  calcu- 
lated it. 

Chairman. 

2226.  As  regards  the  contributions  by  the 
water  companies  to  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
the  amount  was  decided  upon,  after  considerable 
investigation,  I  think? — The  proposition  for 
taxing  the  water  companies  was  my  own,  I  be- 
lieve, or  I  may  say  that  it  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mission of  which  I  was  chairman,  and  if  the 
counsel  having  charge  of  that  Bill  bad  done  as  I 
wanted  him  to  do,  instead  of  the  Conservators 
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CAa/rman—continued. 
having  4,000  J.  or  5,000  /.  (I  forget  what  it  is)  to 
pay,  they  would  have  had  20,000 1 ;  that  sum 
would  have  been  very  well  expended  in  improving 
the  River  Thames,  in  scavenging  it,  and  in 
keeping  it  in  better  order.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  companies  would  have  paid  it  if 
they  had  been  pressed. 

2227.  Was  not  that  question  fought  out  in  Com  - 
mittee  ? — It  was  only  fought  out  in  this  way ;  that 
there  was  a  compromise.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
I  am  telling  secrets  out  of  school ;  but  two  of  the 
counsel  for  the  water  companies  I  met  at  the 
opera  that  evening ;  they  smiled,  and  said,  "  Well, 
Mr,  Rawlinson,  we  have  got  off  with  1,000/.  a 
year,  but  if  you  had  stuck  to  your  guns  you 
would  have  got  your  5,000  /.  each  from  us/'  It 
would  not  have  been  more  than  sixpence  per  million 
gallons  tax  upon  them,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  given  them  power  to  increase  their 
rates  if  they  had  required  it. 

2228.  Are  you  aware  exactly  what  contribu- 
tion the  water  companies  make  now  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ? — I  thiuk  it  is  1,000/.  a 
year  each. 

2229.  I  may  inform  you  that  it  is  more  than 
that? — I  was  not  aware  of  that 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2230.  How  many  companies  are  there? — I 
think  there  were  four  companies  then. 

Chairman. 

2231.  Supposing  the  water  companies  had  been 
taxed  to  that  extent,  would  they  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  rates  ? — No,  it  would 
have  been  a  mere  fraction  per  1,000  gallons;  a 
mere  fraction  of  a  farthing. 

2232.  Supposing  your  embankment  scheme 
were  carried  out,  you  are  unable  to  inform  the 
Committee  to  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  carried 
out? — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  land  is  in,  with  regard  to  the 
embankment.  In  the  purely  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, any  embanking  must  necessarily  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land.  If  the  landowners  do  not 
want  the  river  embanking,  they  must  leave  it  as 
it  is.  For  a  city  like  Oxford,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  its  own  protection  that  it  should  keep 
the  water  off  its  streets  and  off  the  meadows 
which  are  in  close  proximity,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  embank  Oxford,  and  leave  the  River 
Thames  to  do  as  it  likes;  the  only  difference 
would  be,  that  if  you  embanked  Oxford,  and  did 
not  embank  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  you 
would  shut  the  water  off  from  the  area  which  you 
embanked,  and  there  might  be  an  action  brought 
against  you  for  damaging  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

2233.  Must  your  embankment  be  necessarily 
continuous  ? — It  would  be  as  continuous  as  the 
area  flooded. 

2234.  And  I  suppose  you  are  unable  to  inform 
the  Committee  at  all,  or  give  any  rough  estimate 
what  it  would  cost  ? — No,  I  could  not. 


Chairman — continued. 

2235.  But  it  would  be  enormous  ?— No,  it 
would  not  be  enormous  for  Oxford.  You  could 
isolate  Oxford  just  the  same  as  West  Ham  and 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  are  isolated  by  an  embankment, 
and  prevent  the  river  coming  on  the  land  which 
is  now  flooded.  I  daresay  it  would  be  necessary 
to  lower  some  of  the  weirs,  because  the  Oxford 
people  would  not  ^ive  up  the  streams  that  run 
down  through  portions  ot  their  ground,  which 
streams  are  used  for  boating  purposes  and  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  they  would  not  submit  to 
have  parallel  banks  there ;  they  would  rather 
submit  to  the  occasional  flooding,  I  think. 

2236.  What  distance  on  an  average  would  you 

{n-opose  that  the  embankment  should  be  placed 
rom  the  sides  of  the  river ;  it  would  vary,  of 
course,  considerably,  but  what  would  be  your 
rule?— That  would  be  entirely  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  landowners. 

2237.  Then  in  order  to  carry  out  this,  you,  of 
course,  propose  that  the  landowners  should  be 
rated? — The  landowners  must  necessarily  be 
rated  for  that  which  is  to  benefit  them,  and 
if  they  are  rated  then  they  must  be  repre- 
sented. 

2238.  You  are  aware  of  the  system  of  rating 
adopted  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  of  all 
lands  affected  by  the  floods  five  feet  above  high- 
watermark? —  No,  I  have  not  paid  attention 
to  it. 

2239.  Do  you  think  that  a  fair  system?— I 
should  think  it  would  be ;  it  is  assumed  that  the 
five  feet  above  would  be  affected  through  the 
subsoil.  I  was  asked  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee,  if  the  land  embanked  would 
not  be  liable  to  be  flooded  through  its  subsoil; 
that  is  to  say,  if  an  embankment  shut  the  water 
off  the  surface,  whether  it  would  not  rise  and 
flood  the  land  through  the  subsoil ;  and  my  reply 
was  that  I  did  not  think  it  would :  and  I  gave  the 
instance  of  Carlisle,  where  the  subsoil  of  a  large 
area  embanked  below  the  city  is  of  a  gravelly 
nature,  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  sewage  of 
the  city  has  been  placed  upon  it  for  the  last  20 
years  without  any  subsoil  drain,  and  it  has  never 
flooded  the  surface  ;  although  the  water  rises  in 
floods  1 5  or  20  feet  above  the  surface  in  the  river 
outside  the  banks  it  never  remains  up  long  enough 
to  flood  it ;  no  visible  water  ever  comes  on  the 
surface. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

2240.  Is  the  bank  carried  down  very  deep 
there  ? — The  river  is  embanked,  and  it  is  a  very 
considerable  height,  considering  that  the  water 
rises  20  feet. 

2241.  Was  the  bank  carried  from  the  surface? 
—Yes. 

2242.  Not  puddled  below  the  surface?— No,  I 
think  not ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  I  have 
understood,  was  made  in  times  of  distress,  in  order 
to  find  work  for  the  distressed  operatives  in  the 
district 
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Friday,  22nd  June  1877- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Coope. 
Mr.  Cartwright. 
Admiral  Egerton. 
Mr  Hall. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Watney. 


OCTAV1US  EDWARD  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Rawlinsdn,  c.b.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Hall. 

2243.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  embanking  of  the  river.  We 
heard  lrom  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  that  you  must 
look  upon  a  river  as  a  trough,  and  that  every  ob- 
struction tends,  of  c&urse,  to  cause  a  flood ;  I 
see,  upon  reading  your  evidence,  some  rather 
interesting  remarks  with  regard  to  weirs,  and  as 
far  as  I  gather,  you  seem  to  think  that  in  such  a 
flood,  for  instance,  as  that  of  last  winter,  the 
volume  is  so  great,  that  the  weir  is  practically  of 
no  importance  whatever  in  causing  an  increase 
of  the  flood  ? — Well,  I  should  not  say  of  no  im- 
portance, but  it  is  of  very  little  importance. 

2244.  That  is  because  the  water  below  rises 
in  immensely  larger  proportion  than  the  water 
above,  a3  far  as  I  can  understand? — The  water 
below,  and  the  water  above  are  received  simul- 
taneously ;  it  is  the  water  flowing  over  the  weir 
with  an  increased  velocity  that  only  rises  the 
water  l-10th  or  l-12th  of  the  head  that  is  rising 
in  the  river,  but  a  mile  or  so  above  the  weir, 
and  a  mile  or  so  below,  the  river  is  rising 
simultaneously. 

2245.  So  that  there  is  no  difference  ?  —  No 
difference  practically  ;  that  is,  always  providing 
that  the  gradients  are  similar.  The  volume  of 
water  rising  vertically,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  river  and  its  gradient.  The 
River  Thames  throughout  its  course,  does  not 
rise  anything  near  so  high  vertically,  in  floods, 
as  some  other  rivers  in  England  and  Scotland  do. 

2246.  Why  is  that?— One  reason  is  that  the 
River  Thames  has  a  very  much  larger  area  than 
the  rivers  which  rise  so  much  more.  The  River 
Thames  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  5,000 
square  miles  ;  some  of  those  other  rivers  have  a 
much  smaller  area  and  a  much  heavier  rainfall ; 
they  rise  from  20  to  23  feet  vertically.  Now,  if 
you  had  such  a  rise  in  the  Thames,  the  floods 
would  ^be  much  more  serious  than  they  are  at 
present ;  but  23  feet  rise  is  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared with  what  rivers  rise  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  South  Africa  they  rise  irom  70 
feet  to  80  feet,  and  in  some  of  the  rivers  in 
Australia  120  feet. 

2247.  As  I  gather,  embanking  is  the  remedy 
-which  you  propose  ?  —  If  you  are  to  prevent  land 
flooding,  the  principal  remedy  must  be  embank- 
ing. 

0,114. 
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2248.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard 
the  evidence  that  we  have  received,  that  embank- 
ing would  be,  to  some  extent,  useless  in  many 
parts,  because  of  the  water  rising  behind  the 
embankment? — There  must  be  special  provision 
made  for  that ;  the  water  rising  behind  the  em- 
bankment must  be  provided  for  by  arterial 
drainage;  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  which 
was  prepared  in  1866,  in  which,  if  you  care  to 
look  at  it,  you  will  find  a  brief  history  of  the 
Thames  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
remedies  which  were  proposed  by  the  Commission 
of  which  I  was  Chairman,  the  evils  which  existed, 
and  the  remedies  which  we  proposed  to  provide 
for  them. 

2249.  This  drainage  behind  the  embankment, 
another  witness  told  us,  could  only  be  carried 
out  where  the  configuration  of  the  river  favoured 
it ;  where  there  was  a  fall  ? — I  do  not  know  any 
circumstances  under  which  the  configuration  of 
a  river  would  not  permit  it ;  it  i&  quite  true 
when  you  come  down  to  the  estuaries  of  the 
river,  where  it  is  as  flat  as  possible  for  some 
score  or  two  of  miles,  there  may  be  a  little  diffi- 
culty, but  the  marsh  floods  are  discharged  in 
Lincolnshire  and  other  places. 

2250.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  expense 
of  this  embankment  is  so  enormous  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  recommend  it  ? — 
Oh,  no,  I  think  an  embankment  might  be  con- 
structed at  a  very  reasonable  cost  The  depth 
of  the  flooding  on  either  side  of  the  Thames  is 
never  very  great ;  it  rarely  rises,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  to  more  than  3  or  4  feet. 

2251.  Do  you  put  it  at  100/.  a  mile?— It 
might  cost  more  than  that  I  should  say,  but  I 
have  not  gone  into  the  calculation. 

2252.  That  would  be  a  very  serious  increase 
on  the  rental,  would  it  not  ? — No,  the  floods  are 
either  injurious,  or  not;  in  some  cases  they  are 
certainly  injurious,  in  others  the  landed  pro- 
prietors say  they  are  not  injurious;  but  where 
you  have  house  property  concerned,  in  towns 
such  as  Oxford,  Reading,  and  the  other  towns 
which  are  flooded,  there  it  becomes  a  very  diffe- 
rent question,  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  Parlia- 
ment would  tax  the  land  to  prevent  Oxford  being 
flooded. 

2253.  You  think  the  house  property  must  bear 
Q  2  its 
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Mr*  Mr.  Hall — continued. 

SatvUnsorip    its  share? — Yes.     Oxford   is,   at  this   moment, 

C-B*         spending  150,000  /.  in  properly  sewering  the  city, 

22  June      an(*  ^  w^  toke  away  from  the  river  something 

1877.        tike  2,000,000  gallons  per  day,  which  it  proposes 

to  distribute,  by  pumping,  over  a  certain  area  of 

land  which  has  been  purchased,  and  but  a  very 

small  portion  of  that  water  will  get  back  into 

the  river  again;  but  this  will  be  a  mere  flea-bite 

as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  floods. 

2254.  Does  not  the  very  fact  of  Oxford  having 
done  that,  seem  to  show  that  they  have  done 
their  share  with  other  towns  situated  in  like 
manner  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames?— Both 
Reading  and  Oxford  are  spending  very  large 
sums  for  sewerage  proper,  and  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  Thames,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  is  to  protect  them  from  the  river  floods. 

2255.  Does  not  the  very  fact  of  their  prevent- 
ing the  pollution  of  the  river,  increase  the  income 
of  the  people  who  have  charge  of  the  river,  and 
who  take  that  money  from  the  water  companies? 
— In  which  way  ? 

2256.  The  Conservators  now  get  a  certain 
amount  of  money  from  the  water  companies  be- 
cause the  river  is  made  pure  ? — They  get  a  cer- 
tain amount,  but  one  of  the  conditions  supposed 
to  be  contingent  upon  that  was,  that  they  would 
better  scavenge  the  river  than  it  had  been  here- 
tofore ;  that  the  equivalent  which  they  would 
give  for  the  money  taken  from  the  companies 
would  be  the  better  cleansing  of  the  river  than 
formerly,  such  as  the  removal  of  weeds  and  the 
proper  dredging  at  places. 

2257.  And  sewerage  ? — No,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sewage  except  to  forbid  it. 

2258.  The  very  fact  of  their  forbidding  it  en- 
ables them  to  get  the  money  for  the  water  ? — I 
do  not  see  that. 

2259.  Will  you  explain,  please,  why  you  do 
not  see  that? — The  two  things  are,  in  my  opinion, 
distinct,  if  they  did  not  get  a  farthing  from  the 
companies  the  law  would  forbid  the  pollution  of 
the  Thames,  and  it  has  armed  the  Conservators 
with  the  authority  of  putting  that  law  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  that  is  not  at  all  contingent  upon 
any  rental  from  the  companies,  so  far  as  I  know. 

2260.  They  surely  would  not  get  the  same 
rental  from  the  companies  would  they,  if  they 
did  not  get  the  sewerage  kept  out  of  the  Thames? 
— I  do  not  think  the  one  hinges  upon  the  other 
at  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  one  was  given  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  other,  and  I  had  something  to 
do  with  its  being  given. 

2261.  But  still  you  can  quite  imagine  that  the 
town  would  show  a  claim  of  that  sort,  and,  there- 
fore, would  have  a  prima  fade  case  for  putting 
the  principal  portion  of  the  burthen  upon  the  land? 
— !No,  I  think  not;  I  think  the  two  things  are 
entirely  distinct ;  the  prevention  of  pollution  is 
certainly  to  preserve  the  river  clean,  and  as  the 
river  happens  to  be  the  great  source  of  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  it  certainly 
tends  to  the  purity  of  that  water ;  but,  I  think, 
if  Parliament,  at  that  time,  had  given  anything 
like  a  proportionate  sum,  or  rather,  had  said,  that 
the  companies  should  pay  anything  like  a  sum 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  enable  the  Con- 
servators to  do  their  duty  to  the  Thames,  that 
would  be  much  more  than  they  pay  at  present : 
more  than  a  thousand  a  year  each. 

2262.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  governing 
power  of  the  river,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  more  than  one  authority  over  the 


Mr.  Hall — continued, 
whole  reach  of  the  river,  or  do  you  think  we  caa 
divide  the  jurisdiction  ? — I  do  not  think  you  cai 
judiciously  divide  the  jurisdiction  of  the  main 
stream;  but  the  river  area  includes  a  number  of 
tributaries,  the  list  of  which  is  here ;  the  combined 
area  of  which  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
main  stream.  The  inquiry,  as  reported  upon  in  this 
report,  was  as  to  the  main  stream,  and  three 
miles  on  either  side.  We  intended  to  have  in- 
quired into  the  tributaries,  but  we  had  not  time- 
The  River  Lea,  which  was  the  next  river  we 
inquired  into,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  was  put  under  one  jurisdiction. 
The  drainage  area  of  the  River  Lea,  and  the  tri- 
butaries as  welJ,  is  under  one  jurisdiction. 

2263.  What  is  that  area?— The  area  is  just 
one-tenth  of  the  Thames.  The  Thames  is  5,162 
square  miles,  and  the  River  Lea  is  about  500 
square  miles. 

2264.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  tributaries 
should  be  put  under  one  authority,  and  the  main 
stream  under  another  ? — No.  1  would  put  the 
entire  river  area  under  one  authority  for  general 
purposes,  and  the  tributaries  might  be  put  under 
sub-boards ;  but  having  no  power  to  carry  out 
any  important  works  without  first  laying  their 
plans  before  the  main  body  of  Conservators  and 
getting  their  assent,  so  that  there  should  be  uni- 
formity throughout  the  entire  area. 

2265    That  there  should  be  one  body  with  sub- 
committees ? — With  sub-boards.    With  regard  to 
the  Aire  and  Calder,  which  was  the  next  river  *e 
inquired  into,  that  being  studded  with  manufac- 
tories, and  the  interests  being  so  diverse,  and  so 
opposed,  we  sketched  out  a  plan  by  which thearea 
of  the  main  river  should  be  broken  up  into  sub- 
areas  ;  that  these  sub-areas  should  be  put  under 
local  jurisdiction ;  the  local  body  governing  the 
area  being  a  representative  body,  which  would 
have  to  be  the  taxing  body  ;  the  general  conser- 
vancy board  having  supervision  over  the  whole  of 
that  area,  and  one  general  national  conservancy 
board,  having  a  Minister  of  state  at  its  head,  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole  areas  throughout  the 
kingdom.     I   would   not   permit  a  stone  to  be 
moved  in  a  river,  either  to  be  taken  up  or  put 
down,  without  plans  being  first  submitted  to  the 
local  board,  ana  then,  in  case  of  dispute,  there 
should  be  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  general  board, 
just  in   fact  as  we  have  now   under  the  Local 
Government  Board.     With  regard  to  town  im- 
provements, the  sewerage  of  towns  and  all  works 
connected  with  sanitary  measures,is  in  the  hands  of 
local  boards,  and  the  local  boards  devise  their  own 
works ;  they  submit  their  schemes  to  the  Central 
Board,  and  ask  leave  to  borrow  money,  for  which 
they  mortgage  the  rates ;  if  there  is  a  dispute  in 
the  district,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  general 
board,  and  an  inspector  may  be  sent  down  to  hear 
the  matters  in  dispute,  and  report  to  the  President 
who  has  power  to  decide.     Similar  regulations,  I 
conceive,  should  be  made  with  regard  to  rivers. 
At  present  rivers  are  abused   in  every  fonn  in 
which   you   can    conceive   that    they   could  be 
abused.     A  riparian  owner,  although  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  existing  law,  yet  as  there  is  no  person 
to  put  that  law  in  motion,  goes  and  embanks  or 
diverts  a  river,  or  builds  upon  the   edge  of  the 
river,  discharges  his  refuse  into  it,  and,  in  fact, 
deals  with  it  just  as  he  likes.     I  have  heard  of  one 
instance,  boundaries  generally  being  in  the  centre 
of  a  river,  where  the  riparian  owner  purchased 
the  land  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  becauaeh* 
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plan  showed  that  the  divisional  line  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  absolutely  built  his  mill 
and  all  his  works  upon  that  centre  line,  caring 
nothing  about  what  became  of  the  stream  on 
the  opposite  side.  There  was  no  person  who 
did  check  him,  and  the  buildings  exist  there  now. 
Again,  rivers  are  always  altering  their  courses ; 
they  are  always  washing  away  their  banks  on  one 
side,  and  perhaps  depositing  on  another.  A 
riparian  owner,  without  any  appeal  to  any  person, 
can  protect  his  own  land.  He  may  pile  it,  or 
build  retaining  walls,  or  do  uhat  he  likes,  and 
that  may  throw  the  current  right  over  on  his 
neighbour's  land  opposite,  and  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  and  there  is  no  local  board 
control  over  it. 

2266.  With  regard  to  representation,  have  you 
any  ideas  that  you  can  lay  before  the  Committee 
as  to  that.  If  there  is  to  be  one  central  body,  of 
course  there  will  be  a  great  cry  for  proper  repre- 
sentation on  that  body,  because  the  whole  of  the 
Thames  is  a  very  large  area  ? — There  was  a  diffi- 
culty about  this  representation  when  this  inquiry 
was  being  made,  and  if  you  look  into  that  report, 
you  will  find  that  the  governing  body  at  that 
*  time,  the  Commissioners,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing ex  officio  members,  viz. :  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ior  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Gloucester, 
Berks,  and  Bucks,  and  so  on ;  at  all  events,  there 
were  upwards  of  700  of  them.  We  suggested 
in  that  report  that  their  power  as  Commissioners 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  they  should 
be  an  elective  body,  a  body  to  elect  representa- 
tives, to  be  joined  with  the  other  Conservators 
who  sit  in  London.  I  think  that  is  the  way  that 
the  Conservancy  Board  is  now  constituted.  The 
body  who  were  the  Commissioners  before,  are 
now  the  electors. 

2267-  They  choose  two  or  three  out  of  their 
number? — les. 

2268.  And  the  result  of  that  i3,  when  they 
get  on  the  board,  of  course  they  find  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  river,  as  at  present  constituted, 
the  upper  portion  is  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  ? — That 
may  be,  but  the  remedy  for  that  will  be,  I  should 
say,  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  make  sub-com- 
mittees. When  a  town's  area  becomes  too  large  for 
the  entire  area  to  elect  representatives,  it  is  sub- 
divided into  wards.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  sub-divide  the  river  into  wards,  so  that 
they  should  elect  their  own  representatives  in 
a  particular  ward,  or  a  particular  area  of  the 
river,  to  represent  the  interest  of  that  ward,  but 
that  might  be  considered. 

2269.  With  regard  to  the  mill-owners,  do  you 
consider  they  ought  to  be  specially  represented  ? 
—  So  long  as  the  mill-owners  remain  there,  I 
think  it  is  only  just  that  they  should  have  a  re- 
presentative, if  they  are  to  be  taxed  or  meddled 
with  at  all. 

2270.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  the  mill-owning  interest, 
as  far  as  water  is  concerned,  are  very  often 
antagonistic  ? — Well,  they  may  be ;  the  miller's 
interest  is  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the 
water ;  of  course  the  miller  cannot  work  when 
the  river  is  in  flood,  therefore  I  can  quite  con- 
ceive that  he  can  have  no  interest  in  the  injurious 
flooding  of  the  land ;  anything  that  would  remove 
injurious  flooding,  I  do  not  imagine  could  inju- 
riously affect  the  mill,  because,  when  the  flood  is 
out,  the  mill  is  idle.     I  do  not  know  whether  you 
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axe  aware  of  it,  but  there  is  a  return  here  which 
is  made  every  month;  it  is  made  out  by  the 
inspector  of  the  water  companies,  and  you  have 
every  detail  there  of  the  volume  of  water  that  the 
several  companies  have  power  to  take,  and  the 
volume  that  they  do  take,  and  the  volume  that  is 
supplied  to  London.  I  will  leave  that  docu- 
ment with  you,  if  you  please. 

Chairman. 

2270*.  This  is  Major  Bolton's  report?— Major 
Bolton's  return. 

Mr.  Hall. 

2271.  Go  back  for  one  moment  to  this  autho- 
rity ;  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
central  body  should  have  power  over  the  whole 
stream,  and  its  tributaries,  and  that  the  small 
local  bodies  should  work  under  them  as  sub- 
boards  ? — Yes. 

2272.  Then  the  central  authority  would  be 
the  authority  to  put  these  local  boards  into 
motion  ? — No. 

2273.  What  would  put  them  in  motion?— 
Their  own  wants.  Constitute  a  local  authority 
upon  one  of  these  tributary  rivers,  having  charge 
of  that  area,  then  the  central  body  would  ordinarily 
have  nothing  to  do  with  putting  it  in  motion ; 
they  would  be  the  controlling  body. 

2274.  Take  the  case  of  the  Cherwell,  which  I 
think  jrou  know  very  well,  that  is  in  a  foul  state ; 
supposing  the  local  authority  on  the  Cherwell 
should  not  move,  do  you  propose  that  the  central 
body  should  have  some  power  to  make  it  move  ? 
— 1  es,  there  may  be  power  then  for  the  central 
authority  to  serve  notices  upon  them,  and  there 
is  a  power  in  the  "  Public  Health  Act"  that  if  a 
local  district  will  not  do  its  duty,  the  central 
authority,  after  giving  notice,  can  supersede  it, 
and  in  fact,  can  devise  and  execute  the  works  and 
rate  the  district  for  them. 

2275.  They  can  do  the  work,  in  fact,  for  it? — 
Yes;  it  is  a  power  that  I,  however,  protest 
against,  and  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  used  in 
this  country  except  very  sparingly. 

2276.  If  it  is  not  used,  and  you  have  your  main 
authority  to  take  care  of  the  main  stream,  and 
these  local  authorities  neglect  their  duty,  is  not 
the  money  spent  by  the  main  authority  over  the 
main  stream  to  a  great  extent  wasted,  owing  to 
these  local  authorities  not  doing  their  duty  in  re- 
gard to  the  tributaries  ? — I  think  you  need  not 
fear  that  the  local  authorities  will  not  do  their 
duty.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  as  far  as 
pollution  goes,  will  make  them  do  their  duty. 
That  Act  comes  into  force  at  the  end  of  this  Ses- 
sion, and  the  power  there  will  rest  with  the  rivers 
pollution  authority,  and  the  Conservancy  Board 
will  have  that  at  their  back,  to  put  the  screw 
upon  any  local  authority  which  neglects  its 
duty. 

2277.  Will  the  Conservancy  Board  be  an 
agent  to  put  this  Act  in  force  ?  —  The  Local 
Government  Board  will  be  the  agent ;  I  am  the 
engineer  appointed  at  present  under  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act. 

Mr.  Watney. 

2278.  There  is  one  question  about  embanking ; 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  do  with  the 
water,  that  is,  behind  the  embankment  on  the 
land,  supposing  you  raised  the  embankment 
higher  than  the  land  ? — Will  you  allow  me  to 
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Mr.  Mr.  Watney — continued. 

Rawlinson,  read  a  pagsage  from  th;8  report,  page  28, "  The 
C"P"  #reat  bulk  of  the  water  constituting  extreme 
floods  cannot  be  contained  in  reservoirs ;  it  can- 
not be  stopped  in  its  course,  and  when  it  comes  the 
object  is  to  deal  with  it  so  that  it  may  occasion  a 
minimum  amount  of  mischief.  It  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose  to  provide  a  larger  channel  by  means 
of  artificial  embankments.  These  embankments 
should  be  constructed  in  connection  with  irriga- 
tion and  also  with  arterial  drainage.  River  water 
irrigation  has  not  been  practised  on  any  great 
scale  in  Great  Britain,"  and  so  on.  Then,  "  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  construct 
the  embankments  so  as  to  shut  out  the  water 
altogether."  Then  as  to  drainage :  "  If  the 
system  be  carried  out  of  dividing  the  valley  into 
a  series  of  districts,  and  draining  each  district 
through  the  next  district  on  the  lower  level  to 
the  river,  the  main  drains  would  run  at  the  back 
of  the  embankments,  and  the  embankments  would 
serve  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  drains 
*  with  the  river.  In  short,  what  is  required  is  river 
embankments  with  main  drains,  floodgates,  and 
sluices  to  enable  riparian  proprietors  to  shut 
out,  admit,  restrain,  retain,  or  pass  off  the 
flood  of  the  river  at  will.  But  such  embank- 
ments must  be  systematically  constructed  under 
some  general  supervision.  Partial  embank- 
ments have  already  been  here  and  there  carried 
out  by  individuals  to  their  own  advantage,  as 
the  evidence  shows,  but  in  some  instances  to 
the  injury  of  their  neighbours.  The  embank- 
ment on  one  side  of  the  river  may  throw  the 
water  out  more  on  the  other.  Embankments  on 
both  margins  in  one  district  may  back  up  the 
water  on  the  district  above,  and  precipitate  it 
violently  on  the  district  below.  These  embank* 
ments  and  drainage  works  should,  in  our  opinion, 
be  carried  out,  and  afterwards  be  superintended 
by  the  body  having  the  government  of  the  whole 
river,  which  body  should,  for  the  purpose,  be  in- 
vested with  all  necessary  powers;  amongst 
others,  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  works  upon  the  land 
falling  within  the  limit  of  their  beneficial  opera- 
tion." 

2279.  Then  if  I  understand  your  answer,  it  is 
this,  that  you  would  have  a  small  river  running 
behind  these  embankments  us  well  as  the  large 
river  in  front ? — No;  a  catch- water  drain  would 
take  the  water  falling  upon  the  embanked  area, 
and  convey  it  into  a  reach  of  the  river  where  the 
level  would  permit  it  to  enter. 

2280.  Lower  down  ?— Yes. 

2281.  But  if  the  bank  were  raised  lower  down 
you  would  have  the  same  difficulty;  it  would 
practically  resolve  itself  into  a  small  river  on 
each  side  of  the  main  river? — No,  the  River 
Thames  falls  something  like  12  to  18  inches  per 
mile,  so  that  you  would  not  have  to  go  very  far 
before  you  would  be  enabled  to  deliver  the 
drainage  of  the  upper  section  into  the  river 
below,  without  making  a  parallel  river  all  the 
length  of  the  main  river. 

2282.  Nc  t  all  the  length,  but  it  might  be  for 
some  considerable  distance  ? — Some  two  or  three 
miles  in  some  cases. 

2283.  And  that  would  be  as  nearly  as  objec- 
tionable as  the  floods,  would  it  not?— Oh,  dear 
no,  because  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  rise 
over  its  own  banks ;  it  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  water  it  had  to  take,  and  it  would 
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never  permit  the  land  on  either  side  of  it  to  be 
flooded. 

2284.  I  do  not  kuow  whether  you  considered, 
in  this  report  which  you  made,  what  area  it  was 
advisable  to  spread  the  taxation  over  for  the 
making  of  these  necessary  works?— No,  we 
could  not  go  into  that.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Drainage  Area  Act  which  contem- 
plates taking  a  certain  portion  of  the  land;  that 
would  be  contoured  with  a  line  4  or  5  feet  abore 
the  highest  flood. 

2285.  You  do  not  take  the  whole  water-shed 
of  the  river,  and  you  do  not  suggest  that  the 
whole  water-shed  of  the  Thames  would  be  liable 
to  be  drained  ? — There  would  be  a  dreadful  out- 
cry if  you  taxed  a  man  ten  miles  away  for  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

2286.  Not  if  the  water  from  his  land  drained 
into  the  Thames  ? — Certainly ;  and  the  rain  that 
falls  upon  that  area  goes  down  into  the  Thamei 

2287.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  great 
hardship  in  that? — It  would  lower  the  amount  of 
the  rate  very  much.  We  do  now  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  tax  land  for  town  im- 
provements, only  where  the  area  embraces  a 
certain  amount  of  agricultural  land  and  it  is  rated 
for  the  improvements  of  the  town  upon  one -fourth 
of  its  value. 

2288.  I  think  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in  his  e?i- 
dence  the  other  day,  said  that  that  was  done 
somewhere  in  the  Fens  ? — Very  probably  it  is, 
but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Fen  district 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has  been  employed  there. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2289.  All  drainage,  I  presume,  finds  its  way 
ultimately  into  some  river  or  other? — All  the 
water  falling  upon  the  land,  or  rather  I  must 
qualify  that ;  I  daresay  the  Committee  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  how  little  of  the  water  falling 
on  the  land  does  find  its  way  into  a  river  of  any 
kind.  Take  the  River  Thames  and  the  Kiver  Lea, 
where  there  have  been  tolerably  accurate  gaug- 
ings  taken  ;  you  take  the  rain-fall  of  the  Thames 
as  27  inches,  and  of  the  Lea  at  about  24  inches. 
Then  the  entire  volume  of  water  that  is  measur- 
able as  flowing  down  the  river,  either  in  floods 
or  in  springs,  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than 
7  inches  out  of  27,  the  20  inches  being  re-evapo- 
rated, and  passing  into  the  atmosphere  neither 
sinking  into  the  subsoil,  nor  flowing  off  in  springs. 
The  dry  weather  flow  of  the  Thames  being 
spring-water. 

2290.  Is  that  the  case  where  the  land  drains 
into  deep  ditches,  such  as  you  find  in  most  parte 
of  the  country  ?  —Yes ;  of  course  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  surface,  but  you  may 
take  it  as  a  rule  that  throughout  Great  Britain 
the  greater  portion  of  the  water  which  falls  upon 
the  surface  goes  back  again  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  never  flows  down  any  river.  During  such 
weather  as  this,  this  rain  which  has  fallen  would 
have  to  fall  very  heavily  for  a  week,  before  it 
would  flood  the  ditches  and  watercourses. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2291.  The  summer  rain  takes  a  long  time,  but 
the  effects  of  the  winter  rains  are  speedily  found? 
— When  you  have  floods,  it  is  when  water  faOs 
upon  water  and  flows  off  water.  The  subsoil 
must  be  surcharged  with  the  previous  rain,  a»d 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued, 
the  rain  must  be  continuous,  or  you  would  never 
have  a  great  flood. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2292.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  repeating 
any  question  which  has  been  asked  already,  but 
I  wish  to  know  whether  you  think  that  similar 
bodies  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  should 
be  constituted  for  the  effluents  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  other  rivers,  including  under  that  term 
all  streams  which  ultimately  find  their  way  into 
the  Thames.  The  point  of  my  question  is  to 
direct  your  attention  to  whether  there  should  be 
any  public  bodies  with  power  to  watch  any  abuses 
of  the  existing  rights  of  mill-owners,  in  the  shape 
of  raising  the  height  of  their  heads,  so  as  to  throw 
back  the  water  upon  the  land  above  them? — 
— My  idea,  which  has  been  worked  carefully 
out,  after  having  made  special  inquiries  into  these 
rivers,  is  this:  That  it  would  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a  local  authority,  and  that  you  should 
provide  by  your  legislation  that  no  individual 
millowner,  riparian  owner,  or  person  in  connec- 
tion with  any  stream  or  river,  should  do  any- 
thing upun  that  stream  or  river  without  first 
devising  and  preparing  a  plan  of  the  work  which 
he  wishes  to  do,  and  that  he  should  submit  that 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  local  authority  haying 
jurisdiction  over  that  special  area.  Then,  if  it 
comes  into  dispute,  the  Conservancy  Board  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  area  should  step  in, 
and  if  that  dispute  is  not  settled  between  the  two, 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  general  board  in 
London  ;  just  as  in  a  town  no  man  can  begin  to 
build  his  house  without  laying  his  plans  before  the 
Local  board  ;  but  he,  as  a  ratepayer  and  owner,  is 
an  elector  of  that  local  board ;  he  is  one  of  the 
members  electing  it,  his  influence  is  there,  and  he 
can  influence  others ;  but  he  cannot  alter  his 
house,  or  cannot  even  alter  any  outbuildings 
without  laying  his  plan  before  the  local  board. 
Now,  the  general  board  in  London  has  nothing 
to  say  to  that,  except  the  local  authority  gets  into 
a  dispute,  and  a  person  thinks  he  is  grievously 
injured  by  something  that  this  local  board  has 
done.  Then  he  can  appeal  to  the  General  Board, 
and  if  they  conceive  that  he  has  ground  for  his 
appeal,  they  may  make  special  inquiry ;  and  I 
think  that  should  be  the  case  on  a  river. 

2293.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  rights 
of  riparian  owners,  as  distinguished  from  mill- 
owners,  over  the  water  and  bed  of  the  river  ;  you 
say  you  would  not  allow  a  stone  to  be  thrown  in, 
or  a  stone  to  be  taken  out  without  the  leave  of 
somebody.  What  right  has  the  riparian  owner 
over  the  water  ;  how  much  may  he  take  out  ? — 
That  I  really  cannot  answer. 

2294.  I  suppose  a  person  living  on  the  river, 
may  take  a  bucket  of  water  out? — A  person  who 
lives  upon  a  river,  may  use  it,  I  believe,  upon  his 
own  land,  but  he  must  not  abuse  it,  he  must  not 
stop  it,  he  must  let  it  flow  on  to  his  neighbour's 
land  below  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  flowed 
from  time  immemorial.  But,  at  present,  a 
riparian  owner  up  the  stream  not  only  uses  the 
river,  but  abuses  it  in  any  way  he  thinks  proper, 
without  let  or  hinderance;  for  instance,  all 
through  the  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
there  are  hundreds  of  mill-owners  who  send  in 
regularly  hundreds  of  tons  of  ashes  a  year;  they 
tip  them  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  let  the 
first  flood  take  them  away. 

2295.  That  would  come  under  the  head  of 
0.114. 
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pollution,   I    suppose  ?— Obstruction,  I   should     to*"*****, 
think.  ^-B; 

2296.  But  save  in  the  cases  of  obstruction  and       3g  june 

C Dilution,  and  hinderance  to  navigation,  and  jg-,. 
inderance  to  the  rights  of  mill-owners,  I  wish  to 
know  whether  riparian  owners  have  or  have 
not  any  unlimited  power  over  the  water  for  all 
other  purposes  ?  —  That  I  am  not  lawyer  enough 
to  answer;  I  do  not  know  what  their  powers 
are. 

2297.  With  regard  to  tha  money  paid  by  the 
water  companies  to  the  Conservancy  Board,  I 
do  not  understand  what  is  the  quid  pro  quo  which 
the  Conservancy  Board  give  to  the  water  com- 

Eanies  in  return  for  that  payment ! — They  have 
ad  these  works  upon  the  Thames  to  put  in  order, 
and  they  should,  tor  that  money,  better  scavenge 
the  river  than  heretofore ;  for  instance,  we  have 
had  in  evidence,  and  we  know  for  a  fact,  that  it 
was  very  common  to  see  floating  carcases :  dead 
dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and  other  cases  floating  in  the 
river,  and  becoming  putrid,  and  remaining  for 
weeks  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  upper 
and  lower  reaches.  In  my  opinion,  the  duty  of 
Conservators  would  be  at  once  by  the  work- 
people to  remove  those  carcases  and  bury 
them. 

2298.  Besides  the  removing  of  dead  cats  and 
dogs,  what  else  do  the  Conservancy  Board  do  for 
the  6,000  /.  a  year  which  they  get  from  the  water 
companies  ? — They  ought  to  cleanse  the  river  of 
weeds,  cut  them  at  certain  periods,  or  take 
them  out  of  the  river,  in  fact,  and  attend  to  the 
general  purity  of  the  stream. 

2299.  Have  the  water  companies  ever  made 
any  complaint  to  or  demand  on  the  Conservancy 
Board  for  neglecting  those  duties? — That  I  do 
not  know ;  they  would  not  complain  to  me. 

2300.  But  as  far  as  the  general  pollution  of 
the  river  goes,  as  generally  understood  by  pollu- 
tion, namely,  the  influx  of  sewerage  in  the  river, 
the  prevention  of  that  is  done  by  the  ratepayers 
at  their  own  expense  ? — It  is. 

2301.  The  Conservancy  Board  do  not  help  in 
that  at  all  ?— They  do  not.  All  that  the  Con- 
servators do  is  to  give  notice  to  the  authority 
offending  that  they  shall  prosecute  them  if  they 
continue  after  a  certain  period. 

2302.  That  is  simply  a  formal  notice  ? — 
Yes. 

2303.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  ground  why 
the  water  companies  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
more  for  such  services? — I  think  so  myself,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
panies ;  I  do  not  see  why  trading  companies 
should  take  that  water  from  the  river  and  pay 
nothing  whatever  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
river.  Until  the  Conservators  got  the  powers 
which  they  obtained  from  the  Act  passed  after 
this  report,  the  river  works  were  going  to  destruc- 
tion. 

2304.  But  would  it  not  be  reasonable  for  them 
to  pay  the  money  to  those  who  had  incurred  the 
expense  of  purifying  the  river,  namely,  the  rate- 
payers, and  hose  who  had  been  put  to  the  enor- 
mous expense  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
have  to  pay  for  executing  drainage  works  ? — No,  I 
think  not  It  is  a  duty  that  each  locality  is  liable 
to,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will 
fulfil  it  at  their  own  costs  and  charges. 

2305.  If  the  water  does  not  belong  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board,  why  should  they 
be  paid  by  the  water  companies  for  abstracting 
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Mr.  Walter — continued. 

a  certain  portion  of  it; — Simply  because  if  there 
is  no  authority  having  power  to  maintain  the 
river,  it  must  go  to  ruin,  as  it  was  going. 

2306.  It  is  a  matter  of  taxation ;  they  must- 
get  the  money  somehow  ? — Just  so ;  and  I  think 
myself  that  the  water  companies  are  very  fairly 
liable  to  pay  their  proportion  towards  that  tax- 
ation. Ihey  take  the  water  of  the  river,  they 
sell  it  at  a  profit,  and  I  know  of  no  other  instance 
where  companies  can  take  the  enormous  volumes 
of  water  that  are  taken  there  at  no  cost  to  them* 
selves. 

2307.  But  do  you  hold  that  the  water  belongs 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  or  that  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  riparian  ow>iers  ? — If  Par- 
liament arms  them  with  power  to  levy  this  rate,  I 
say  the  water  belongs  to  the  Conservancy  Board. 
1  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  distribute  the  owner- 
ship amongst  the  towns,  or  amongst  the  riparian 
owners,  with  any  benefit  to  anybody.  They 
certainly  would  have  no  power  to  do  what  the 
Conservators  do. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2308.  Arc  you  of  opinion,  in  case  of  great 
floods  on  the  Thames  such  we  had  last  year,  and 
in  1 852,  that  any  of  the  alterations,  which  I  call 
small  alterations,  with  regard  to  the  locks  and 
weirs,  and  similar  small  alterations,  would  have  a 
material  effect  in  controlling  the  floods  ? — I  think 
not. 

2309.  In  fact,  in  the  valleys  of  all  great  rivers 
these  floods  do  occur,  and,  as  far  as  engineering 
operations  go,  they  are  generally  left  uncontrolled; 
is  not  that  so  ? — It  is. 

2310.  So  that  any  alteration  which,  in  your 
opinion,  could  be  made,  without  great  engineer- 
ing works  being  undertaken,  would  only  really 
deal  with  the  small  and  ordinary  floods  ? — That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2311.  Do  weeds,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  the 
pollution  or  the  purification  of  the  river  ? — That 
is  a  very  important  question,  and  I  have  had  to 
consider  it  and  to  answer  it  with  regard  to  India, 
both  as  regards  weeds  and  fish.  There  is  one 
fact,  which  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  any  native  of  an  Eastern  country  would 
refrain  from  drinking  of  any  water  that  did  not 

row  weeds ;  he  would  not  touch  it.  If  he  saw 
right,  clear  water  without  weeds  in  it,  he  would 
avoid  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  weeds  to  some 
extent  tend  to  purify  the  rivers,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  may  tend  to  pollute  them.  In  the 
Thames,  as  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is,  they  cer- 
tainly tend  to  pollute  the  water,  because  the 
sewage  matter  coming  down  from  the  towns,  and 
from  the  tributaries,  gets  entangled  in  the  weeds, 
and  sets  up  putridity ;  consequently  the  cleaner 
yon  can  have  the  river  the  better,  it  may  be,  for 
the  purity  of  the  water. 

2312.  Probably,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  weeds  would  tend  to  keep  the  river 
pure,  but  in  the  lower  reaches  they  would  tend 
to  pollute  it  ? — Just  so. 

2313.  Supposing  sewage  to  be  effectually  kept 
out  of  the  river,  the  weeds  could  no  longer  be 
considered  as  contributing  to  its  pollution? — 
They  need  not  necessarily  be  considered  as  con- 
tributing to  its  pollution,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  them  under  control. 

2314.  I  ask  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  water  companies,  because  if  it  is  part  of  the 
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duty  of  the  Conservancy  to  cut  the  weeds,  and 
the  weeds  tend  to  the  purification  of  the  river, 
that  cannot  benefit  the  water  companies  ?— No, 
they  may  not  take  that  view  of  it ;  but  weeds 
do  injure  the  river  by  obstructing  the  flow  of 
the  water,  and  they  may  obstruct  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  very  injuriously  affect  the  river 
during  floods.  The  American  weed,  for  instance, 
which  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  has  actually 

frown  up  some  of  our  smaller  streams,  and 
locked  the  entire  course  of  them.  It,  however, 
only  grows  under  certain  conditions ;  the  water 
must  oe  spring  water,  and  it  must  not  have  a 
depth  of  more  than  four  feet,  neither  must  the 
velocity  of  the  current  be  greater  than  about  one- 
and-a  half  miles  per  hour.  When  I  was  taking 
evidence  at  Oxford  upon  the  Thames,  I  asked 
Professor  Daubeny  if  it  was  true  that  that 
weed,  which  had  been  introduced  som*  30  years 
ago,  was  exhausting  itself,  and  he  said  he  had 
no  evidence  upon  that  head ;  but  he  said,  with 
regard  to  that  particular  weed,  it  was  not  a 
nuisance  in  Canada,  where  it  came  from,  the 
same  as  it  has  become  in  the  rivers  in  England, 
and  he  said  the  ordinary  water-cress  taken  into 
New  Zealand  was  developing  itself  in  their 
streams  to  an  extent  similar  to  this  American 
weed,  and  in  the  smaller  streams  had  entirely 

frown  them  up,   the    same  as  this  weed  has 
ere. 

Chairman. 

2315.  With  regard  to  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
vou  stated  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  ashes,  in 
Lancashire,  were  thrown  into  one  river  ? — Yes ; 
thousands  of  tons. 

2316.  Is  not  that  illegal? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  illegal  or  not,  I  only  know  that  no 
person  has  ever  taken  action  to  stop  it. 

2317.  If  a  foul  sewer  is  allowed  to  run  into  a 
river,  is  it  not  ilegal  ? — It  will  be  illegal  at  the 
end  of  this  Session. 

2318.  Is  it  not  already?— It  is,  if  a  person 
chooses  to  take  action  himself,  and  to  declare  that 
it  is  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  and  takes  the 
party  into  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  he  will 
then  get  a  restraining  injunction. 

2319.  Under  the  present  state  of  the  law  it  is 
illegal  to  pollute  rivers  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2320.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  equally 
illegal  to  pollute  the  Thames  as  any  other  river? 
— Yes. 

2321.  As  regards  the  claim  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  upon  the  water  companies,  the 
owners  of  property  and  others,  and  towns  upon 
the  Thames,  are  bound  to  keep  out  pollution,  and 
have  carried  out  great  works  with  that  object  on 
the  river  ? — They  have  carried  out  and  are  carry- 
ing out  those  works;  hardly  any  of  them  are 
completed,  but  they  are  being  carried  out.  Here 
and  Windsor,  Reading,  Oxford,  and  a  number  ot 
other  towns. 

2322.  The  Thames  Conservancy  having  made 
a  claim  upon  the  water  companies,  under  your 
advice,  for  the  payment  of  20,000  /,  a  year,  the 
matter  was  fought  out  in  Committee  ? — I  think 
it  was  not  fought  out  very  severely.  I  suggested, 
I  think,  either  4,000  /.  or  5,000  I.  a  year  from 
each  company,  but  I  think  the  counsel  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  declined  to  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion, and  never  pressed  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

2323.  Not  a  claim  of  20,000  /.  ?— I  think  not, 
I  do  not  remember  it.    It  was  mentioned  in  the 

Committee, 
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Chairman — continued. 
Committee,  and  I  suggested  it,  and  I  know  I 
was  very  much  annoyed  that  the  counsel  would 
not  take  that  view  of  it. 

2324.  As  regards  the  mode  of  rating  of  the 
Drainage  Commissioners,  by  which  the  incidence 
of  the  rate  shall  be  upon  all  property  five  feet 
above  the  flood  mark  according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  do  you  consider  that  an  equitable 
mode  of  rating  ? — I  really  could  not  answer  that 
without  having  had  time  to  give  it  more  con- 
sideration. It  would  operate  very  unequally. 
Where  the  gradients  were  tolerably  steep,  it 
might  not  encroach  the  width  of  this  room  upon 
a  landowner's  property,  in  another  case  it  might 
•cover  in  scores  of  acres. 

2325.  Mr.  Leach  has  stated  in  a  report  of  July 
1864,  that  the  weirs  have  been,  most  of  them,  so 
-constructed  as  to  offer  great  impediments  to 
the  escape  of  flood-water ;  are  you  of  the  same 
opinion  ? — The  weirs  will  obstruct  ordinary  floods, 
but  as  I  stated  in  my  evidence,  whether  there 
is  a  weir  or  there  is  not,  in  my  opinion  the  great 
overwhelming  floods  would  do  about  as  much 
injury,  if  the  weirs  were  swept  away,  as  they  do 
now  if  nothing  else  were  done. 

2326.  Mr.  Leach  has  further  stated  in  evidence 
that,  supposing  certain  works  ^vere  undertaken, 
especially  in  increasing  the  tumbling  bays, 
straightening  the  river  at  certain  parts,  and 
dredging  the  bed  of  the  river,  that,  except  in  an 
extraordinary  flood  like  that  of  this  last  winter, 
the  river  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  flood- 
waters? — The  river  could  be  very  materially 
improved,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  the  works  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Leach,  and  no  person  knows  better 
now  to  suggest  them,  but  if  those  works  were 
carried  out  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  if 
the  river  were  left  unimbanked,  it  would  be  liable 
to  be  flooded  almost  as  badly  as  it  is  at  present. 

2327.  Nothing  would  be  satisfactory  to  your 
mind,  but  an  embanknfent  upon  both  sides  of 
the  river  ? — I  cannot  conceive  any  other  form  of 
work  which  is  available  for  preventing  the  flood- 
ing of  the  land. 

2328.  And  you  are  unable  to  inform  the 
Committee  as  to  what  extent  those  banks  should 
be  carried,  or  the  approximate  amount  of  the 
expanse  of  carrying  out  the  work  ? — I  have  no 
idea.  It  is  a  thing  that  I  could  not  possibly 
answer  without  going  into  calculations,  which 
I  have  no  means  of  doing. 

2329.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Commission,  anticipating  the  require- 
ments of  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
recommended,  not  immediately,  but  at  some 
future  time,  the  formation  of  storage  reservoirs 
for  storing  flood  waters  ? — Yes. 

2330.  Do  you  consider  the  time  is  approaching 
when  such  a  work  will  be  needful  ? — If  the  water 
supply  of  the  metropolis  is  improved  to  the 
greatest  extent  that  it  can  be  improved,  making 
the  Thames  available,  reservoirs  of  that  class  and 
character  would  be  formed  upon  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  river,  because  you  would  not  affect 
the  river  more  than  at  present,  if  you  made  spring 
water  available,  and  the  dry  weather  flow  of  the 
Thames  is  really  spring  water.  If  you  embank 
the  valleys,  so  as  to  impound  that  spring  water, 
and  bring  it  down  to  London,  you  might  supply 
London  for  the  most  part  with  spring  water,  and 
not  with  the  polluted  water  from  the  main  stream, 
pumped  as  it  now  is  just  above  Teddington 
lock. 

2331.  Then  by  making  storage  reservoirs,  you 
0.114. 


Chairman — continued. 

believe  that  not  only  the  quantify  would  be  in- 
creased in  the  summer  months,  but  that  the 
quality  would  be  improved  ? — I  do  not  say  that 
the  quantity  would  be  increased. 

2332.  I  take  that  for  granted,  having  storage 
water,  it  must  be  increased  ? — It  would  be  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  the  flood-water  storage, 
but  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  supply  the 
metropolis,  and  have  comparatively  small  storage, 
by  collecting  the  springs  in  the  upper  rivers  and 
upper  streams;  you  could  almost  collect  the  entire 
volume  of  water  you  want  for  London  with  very 
little  storage. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2333.  Do  you  know,  from  experience,  that  the 
configuration  of  the  lands  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Thames  lends  itself  to  the  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs  ? — I  have  not  examined  them 
with  that  view,  but  I  had  some  20  years  ago  to 
make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  districts  in 
the  vicifrity  of  the  Thames  with  regard  to  spring 
water,  and  from  the  Bagshot  Land  area  I  found 
that  we  could  have  collected  something  like  50 
million  gallons  of  spring  water  per  day ;  but 
upon  rivers  such  as  the  Thames  and  its  tribu- 
taries, especially  on  the  length  of  the  river,  there 
are  valleys  and  there  are  points  on  the  river, 
where,  by  embankments  across,  you  could  make 
impounding  reservoirs.  Some  rivers  offer  greater 
facilities  than  others,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
sites  can  be  found  upon  the  tributaries  of  the 
Thames. 

Mr.  Hall. 

2334.  You  think  that  the  water  companies 
may  be  fairly  called  upon  to  pay  even  a  larger 
sum  than  they  pay  now,  because  the  water  must 
be  looked  upon  as  their  stock  in  trade,  and  they 
may  be  fairly  called  upon  to  pay  the  amount  to 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  because  you  look  upon 
the  Thames  Conservancy  as  the  owners  of  the 
water  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  say  that  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  water.  They  are  the 
authority  that  you  may  fairly  call  upon  more 
efficiently  to  cleanse  the  river,  and  if  there  were 
any  injurious  property  in  the  water,  from  either 
the  floating  nuisances,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
or  from  the  undue  accumulation  of  weeds,  or 
from  any  improper  usage  of  tho  river  at  any 

Particular  point,  the  Conservancy  is  a  body  that 
as  the  authority,  and  the  power  to  look  after 
the*  river  in  those  respects. 

2335.  But  would  vou  not  admit  that  those  who 
spend  their  money  in  cleansing  the  river  would 
be  the  proper  recipients  of  any  of  that  money 
from  tne  water  companies? — You  mean  the 
totfns. 

2336.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  see  what  they  have  to 
do  at  all  with  it ;  their  duties  are  of  another  kind 
altogether. 

2337.  But  still  you  admit  that  they  improve 
the  value  of  the  property,  staking  it  for  granted 
that  the  water  is  tho  property  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy? — They  unquestionably,  so  far  as 
they  are  compelled  to  keep  their  sewage  out  of 
the  river,  improve  its  quality  and  its  purity* 

2338.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  landowners,  or 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners, 
scoured  and  cleaned  the  river,  and  improved  the 
reaches  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  they 
would  have  any  claim  upon  this  money  which 
would  be  received  of  the  water  companies  ?— No, 
I  do  not  think  they  would. 

R  2339.  Is 
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Mr,  Hall— continued. 

2339.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  they  also  improve 

your  property  ? — So  far  as  they  carry  out  their 

works  efficiently  they  would  tend  to  preserve  the 

river  in  good  order,  and  to  keep  the  water  more 


pure. 

2340.  And 


therefore  to  improve   your  pro- 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

perty  ? — I  cannot  look  upon  the  water  of  thfe 
river  as  anybody's  property. 

2341.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  considered  it  was  the  property  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  see  how  they  have 
acquired  it  as  a  property. 


Sir  Gilbert  East,  Bart.,  'called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 
Sir  G.  East,       2342.  You  are  a  considerable  landowner  on 
Bart         the  banks  of  the  Thames  ? — Yes,  at  Hurley. 
~~  2343.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? — It  is  just  above 

Marlow. 

2344.  Near  Maidenhead? — Ye3,some  distance 
above  Maidenhead. 

2345.  To  what  distance  does  your  land  extend 
there  ? — I  suppose  only  about  a  mile,  but  I  for- 
merly owned  a  property  above  Lechlade,  which 
extended  three  miles  along  the  river ;  so  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  floods. 

2346.  You  are  not  possessed  of  that  property 
at  Lechlade  now  ? —  No. 

2347.  You  have  become  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  floods  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames?— Yes. 

2348.  Is  your  land  pasture  or  arable  ? — Up  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  it  was  affected,  it  was 
nearly  all  pasture. 

2349.  And  at  Marlow?— Part  of  that  is 
arable  ;  but  that  is  only  affected  in  the  very  bad 
floods. 

2350.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  what 
effect  the  floods  have  had  upon  your  property, 
both  at  Lechlade  and  Marlow  ? — 1  think  the  way 
to  explain  that  best  will  be  this :  at  the  time  the 
Thames  Conservancy  proposed  to  introduce  a  Bill 
in  1874,  it  was  opposed  by  all  the  landowners 
round,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the  district  com- 
mittee at  the  time  ;  the  effect  was,  that  we  pre- 
vented the  Bill  being  introduced :  but  at  that 
time  I  asked  all  my  tenants  what  the  effect  would 
be  of  losing  the  flood,  and  they  said  that  if  the 
Bill  was  passed,  they  would  have  to  ask  me  to 
reduce  their  rent  at  least  5  &.  an  acre  ;  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  my  property  at  Hurley. 
The  meadows  which  are  at  present  worth,  I  sup- 
pose, about  3  /.  an  acre,  if  the  floods  were  taken* 
away,  would  be  reduced  to  the  average  of  the 
land  round  about,  35  *.  or  37  s.  an  acre. 

2351.  Have  you  any  system  of  irrigation? — 
None. 

2352.  It  is  simply  the  floods  passing  over  the 
land  ? — Yes  ;  up  in  Gloucestershire,  and  all  above 
Lechlade,  the  whole  way  up,  they  have  some 
plan  of  a  bmall  embankment,  and  they  wait  until 
the  water  is  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  they 
break  through  the  embankment  and  let  the  water 
run  over  the  land  in  the  direction  I  hey  wish. 

2353.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  embankment ; 
advantageous  or  injurious  ? — It  if  advantageous 
in  this  way  :  that  they  get  a  large  body  of  water 
over  the  land  at  the  right  time,  instead  of  having 
it  come  slowly. 

2354.  Suppose  the  whole  river  were  embanked 
upon  both  sides,  with  sluices  to  allow  of  the 
water,  when  needed,  flowing  on  to  the  land,  and 
with  power  to  control  the  flood- water  within  its 
banks,  would  that  be  advantageous  to  the  land, 
or  the  reverse  ? — The  reverse.  I  do  not  quite 
Bee  how  it  could  be  done ;  because  in  some  parts 


Chairman — continued. 

they  would  not  want  the  water  at  the  same  time 
as  others.  The  water  rises  at  Marlow  Weir  very 
much ;  it  was  level  in  the  time  of  the  flood,  so  that 
the  water  must  have  risen  6  feet  or  more ;  and  if 
all  this  water  is  to  be  put  into  embankments, 
you  would  be  obliged  to  have  embankments  of 
12  feet  high.  I  do  not  bee  how  that  is  to  be  done. 
A  low  embankment  would  be  very  injurious,  be- 
cause if  you  got  a  very  high  flood  you  would  have 
this  wash  from  the  embankment  all  over  your 
laud. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

2355.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  embanking, 
then  ? — Well,  we  do  not  want  to  embank  when 
there  is  an  ordinary  flood,  and  for  an  extraordi- 
nary flood  it  would  be  an  enormous  embankment, 
and  if,  whatever  it  was  composed  of,  gave  way,  it 
would  destroy  the  crops  all  round. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2356.  For  how  long  a  time  was  the  water 
over  your  land  during  the  floods  of  last  winter? 
— We  had  two  or  three  floods,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  more  than  a  week  at  a  time,  except 
on  some  low  lying  fields,  where  it  remained  nearly 
all  the  winter. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2357.  And  it  did  no  injury  ? — None  at  all.  I 
am  wrono;  there;  because  it  came  into  one  or 
two  arable  fields  in  patches,  and  if  there  was 
wheat  there,  it  destroyed  it ;  but  so  the  rainfall 
did  on  the  hills.  There  was  no  injury  done  tu 
the  land  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  more  than 
there  was  done  on  the  hills.  The  Thames  Con- 
servancy have  very  much  improved  the  river, 
and  now  the  floods  run  off  quicker  than  they 
used  to. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2358.  Then  you  look  upon  a  flood  rather  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  do ;  as  an  annual 
blessing  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  also  a  great  many 
people  who  have  not  got  any  land  at  all;  the 
poor  people  of  Maidenhead,  Windsor,  and  other 
towns,  pray  for  a  flood  every  year,  so  as  to  get 
money  from  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund, 
and  they  think  a  flood  is  a  regular  benefit  to 
them. 

Mr.  Hall. 

2359.  Have  you  any  experience  of  summer 
floods  ? — Yes;  the  summer  floods  are  injurious,  if 
they  come  just  as  the  people  are  cutting  the 
hay;  but  it  is  very  rarely  we  get  a  summer 
flood. 

2360.  A 8  a  rule  you  get  no  complaints  from 
your  tenants  of  damage  by  floods  ? — No,  none  at 
all ;  and  not  only  my  tenants,  but  all  my  neigh- 
bours, like  a  flood. 

2361.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Rawli neon's  evidence 
just  now  ? — Yes. 

2362.  He 
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Mr.  Hall — continued. 

2362.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  as  I  gathered, 
that  embanking  is  the  correct  thing,  and  that 
the  rise  of  water  is  nothing  like  so  as  you  seem 
to  imagine  it  to  be  ;  have  you  looked  at  it  in  an 
engineering  point  of  view  at  all  ? — I  have  not 
measured  it,  but  I  am  looking  at  the  height  of 
the  weirs  when  you  are  below  in  a  boat ;  in  some 
places  they  must  be  more  than  six  feet  high  ;  for 
instance,  down  at  Teddington  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  six  feet ;  I  should  say  certainly  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Rawlinson  said,  four 
ieet,  because  I  know  from  the  weir  at  Hurley ; 
the  fall  is  more  than  four  feet,  and  the  water  was 
level  there. 

2363.  Supposing  that  embankment  could  be 
carried  out  at  a  moderate  outlay ;  say  a  four  feet, 
or  a  five  feet  embankment,  giving  you,  by  means 
of  sluices,  the  control  of  the  floods ;  do  you  not 
think  that,  from  the  fact  of  thereby  escaping  the 
damage  of  summer  floods,  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  submit  to  a  rate  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so ;  it  is  so  very  rare  that  we  get  a  summer  flood, 
and  if  we  had,  it  is  very  rarely  that  it  does  any 
damage;  it  hus  to  come  just  at  one  particular 
time  to  do  damage  ;  so  that  I  think  the  damage 
done  would  be  very  much  less  than  the  rate. 

2364.  You  prefer  the  damage  to  the  rate  ? — 
Yes,  because  I  think  the  amount  would  be  very 
much  less. 

2365.  Have  you  any  complaint  in  your  part  of 
the  world  as  to  the  action  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy ? — No ;  I  myself,  and  I  think  all  the 
neighbouring  landowners,  think  that  the  Conser- 
vancy have  done  uncommonly  well  with  the 
means  they  have  got;  anyone  who  can  remember 
the  river  under  the  old  Thames  Commissioners, 
must  see  an  enormous  change  now. 

2366.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  in  your  part 
of  the  world  about  the  inefficient  representation 
on  the  Conservancy  Board  ? — Yes,  sometimes  I 
hear  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  really  any 
great  feeling  against  them. 

2367.  Are  any  of  your  neighbours  on  the  Con- 
servancy Board  ? — 1  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Vansittart  is  at  present,  but  he  was,  and  Sir 
Roger  Palmer,  at  Maidenhead,  iAiow. 

2368.  You  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from 
them  that  when  they  attended  the  sittings  of  the 
Board,  matters  relating  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  were  discussed,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  left  out  ? — I 
think  not  of  late  years ;  I  did  at  first  hear  of 
something  to  that  effect,  but  that  was  when  the 
Conservators  first  took  it  over.  Latterly  I  have 
not  heard  that,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  they  have 
done  very  well  indeed. 

2369.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Conservancy  is  pretty  general  in 
your  district  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2370.  I  think  you  said  the  Conservancy  had 
improved  the  state  of  the  river  ? — Very  much  so. 

2371.  Can  vou  refer  to  any  works  which  the 
Conservancy  has  done  ior  the  improvement  of  the 
river? — There  are  several  locks  and  weirs,  some 
of  which  have  been  entirely  rebuilt. 


Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

2372.  In  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  lock  which  they  have  entirely  rebuilt. 

2373.  Which  lock  is  that?  — Hambledon 
Lock. 

2374.  When  was.  that  re-built? -Two  years 
ago,  I  think ;  in  fact;  I  know  the  whole  of  the 
river  from  above  Oxford  down  to  London. 

2375.  You  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
river?— Yes. 

2376.  Will  you  name  the  number  of  works 
within  your  own  knowledge  where  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  has  been  due  to  the  works 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Conservancy? 
— The  improvement  of  the  locks,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  ;  and  they  have  also 
assisted  in  carrying  off  the  water  much  quicker 
after  floods. 

2377.  I  mean  the  actual  works  of  construction  ? 
—Yes. 

2378.  Within  how  many  years? — They  are 
going  on  every  year. 

2379.  New  constructions  ? — They  go  on  almost 
every  year;  I  think  something  has  to  be  done 
from  Teddington  upwards  every  year.  They 
have  lately  repaired  my  own  lock  at  Hurley,  but 
I  have  not  been  down  to  see  what  they  have  been 
doing ;  and  also  the  Hambledon  Lock  was  entirely 
restored,  and  Mar  low  Lock  has  been  restored. 
There  are  one  or  two  bad  ones,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  will  be  improved  in  time. 

Chairman. 

2380.  Is  Maidenhead  Bridge  near  you  ? — It  is 
by  road,  not  by  river. 

2381.  Below  you?— Yes,  it  is  10  miles  by 
river. 

2382.  Is  that  found  to  be  an  impediment  in 
times  of  flood? — No,  I  have  not  heard  so;  it  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  an  impediment,  but  not  a 
very  great  one ;  you  do  not  see  much  difference 
in  the  level  of  the  water  running  through. 

2383.  In  times  of  flood  is  the  water  at  all 
higher  on  the  upper  side  ? — Very  little,  there  is 
not  much  difference. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2384.  Is  Marlow  supplied  with  water  by  a 
company,  or  how  does  it  get  its  water  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  Marlow  is  supplied. 

2385.  Has  it  executed  any  sewerage  works  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  do  not  think  Marlow 
is  supplied  at  all  with  water,  each  individual  sup- 
lies  his  own  water;  Maidenhead  has  now  got 
waterworks. 

Chairman. 

2386.  But  you  would  not  like  to  see  the  river 
embanked  in  your  neighbourhood  on  both  sides  ? 
— No,  for  several  reasons ;  it  would  take  up  a 
great  quantity  of  room  which  is  now  very  valu- 
able, and  then,  if  we  had  a  serious  flood,  it  would 
wash  over  and  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage. 

2387.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  have  your 
property  rated  to  carry  out  such  a  work  ? — No, 
certainly  not ;  I  should  strongly  object  to  it ;  I 
should  be  rated,  and  loose  my  rent  too,  I  think. 


Sir  O  Ea*f, 
Bart. 

22  June 
1877. 
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Admiral  Sir  F.  Nicolson,  Bart.,  c.b,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Admiral  Sir  Chairman. 

BartTcj^       2388.  You  are  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 

!L #  *    Thames  Conservancy  ? — Yes. 

22  June  2389.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — I  have 

1877.        been   deputy  chairman   about  two  years  and  a 
half,  but  I  have  been  on  the  Board  since  1861. 

2390.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  Acts  under  which  the  Conservancy 
Board  has  been  formed? — The  Conservancy 
Board  was  established  in  1857,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Board  then  was  12  members,  seven 
being  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  London, 
two  nominated  by  the  Admiralty,  two  by  the 
Trinity  House,  and  one  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
we  were  then  12  members.  In  1863  a  Select  Com- 
mittee inquired  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
servancy Board,  and  from  their  report  I  presume 
I  may  read  two  or  three  short  passages,  "  During 
five  years  the  exertions  of  the  Conservators  have 
deserved  the  thanks  of  those  interested  in  the 
Eiver  Thames.  Imperial  interests  of  much  im- 
portance are  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
Thames,  for  which  it  is  expedient  specially  to 

•  provide.  With  this  object  it  seems  right  that  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade  should  con- 
tinue to  nominate  members  of  the  Board.  It  is 
just  and  proper  that  the  Corporation  of  London 
should  have  %  a  voice  in  the  conservancy  of  the 
river;  therefore  not  less  than  three  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Corporation."  That  Com- 
mittee recommended  18  members,  three  being 
nominated  by  the  Corporation,  two  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, two  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  two  by  the 
Trinity  House,  and  nine  to  be  elected  by  ship- 
owners, bdrge  owners,  and  steamboat  owners,  and 
they  recommended  that  barges  should  contribute 
as  well  as  ships  and  steamboats,  to  the  con- 
servancy fund.  I  may,  however,  explain  that 
that  recommendation  was  not  carried  out  exactly. 

2391.  What  was  the  Board  in  1863,  did  it  con- 
tinue to  be  twelve  members  then  ? — Yes.  I  am 
coming  now  to  the  first  alteration.  In  1864  a 
Select  Committee  sat;  upon  a  Bill  brought  in,  I 
think,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  day,  Mr. 
Hutt,  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  and 
they  eventually  passed  an  Act,  which  we  call  our 
Act  of  1864,  which  altered  the  constituency  by 
adding  six  members  to  be  elected  by  various 
bodies. 

2392.  In  addition  to  the  12  ?— In  addition  to 
the  12. 

2393.  Then  you  were  18  members?— We  then 
became  18.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
care  to  hear  the  constituents  who  elected  those 
six  members. 

2394.  They  no  longer  exist ;  therefore  perhaps 
you  will  come  to  1866  ? — They  still  exist. 

2395.  But  we  exist  to  get  your  evidence  as  re- 
gards your  present  constitution  ? — Of  course  if 
the  Committee  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  histori- 
cal part,  I  will  not  co  into  it.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Bill  of  1866  is  based  upon  a 
Report  of  a  Committee  in  1865.  I  should  like  to 
read  what  that  Committee  reported.  In  1865  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  upper  district,  and 
that  Committee  reported,  and  it  is  upon  the  basis 
of  that  Committee's  Report  that  the  Bill  of  1866 
is  founded  ;  that  there  were  great  difficulties  with 


Chairman — continued, 
regard  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  that  the 
locks,  weirs,  and  so  on,  were  in  a  very  ruinous 
state,  as  every  body  knows.  There  was  a  debt 
of  88,400  /.  upon  which  no  interest  had  been  paid 
since  1863,  the  tolls  which  in  1845  amounted  to 
14,000/.  a  year  in  round  numbers  had  diminished 
to  3,000  /.,  and  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  in- 
come in  1864  was  36  /.  They  further  reported, 
u  That  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation  is  a 
benefit  to  the  large  water  companies  of  London, 
to  the  water  supply  of  Windsor  Castle,  to  many 
mills  and  manufactories,  to  landowners  and  others. 
The  Committee  have  considered  the  expediency 
with  a  view  both  to  economy  and  efficiency  of 
combining  under  one  management  the  whole  of 
the  navigable  part  of  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to 
Yantlet.  It  has  appeared  desirable  to  your 
Committee  to  effect  such  a  combination  by 
placing  the  whole  said  part  of  the  river  under  the 
management  of  the  present  Board  of  Thames 
Conservancy,  if  that  Board  were  willing  to  take 
it  on  fair  terms." 

2396.  That  was  in  1865?— Yea.  Then  they 
go  on  with  reference  to  the  locks,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  landowners  and  tenants  having 
erected  objectionable  embankments,  saying  that 
the  works  are  dilapidated,  dangerous,  and  so  on, 
and  then  they  sum  up  with  this  recommenda- 
tion :  1.  That  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  upper  navigation  of  the  River  Thames  is 
important,  and  that  all  practical  steps  should  be 
taken  to  render  it  self-supporting.  2.  That  the 
management  of  the  upper  and  lower  Thames 
should  be  placed  under  the  same  management 
3.  That  this  management  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Conservancy  of  the  River  Thames,  with 
such  addition  to  their  number  as  a  due  regard  to 
a  proper  representation  of  local  interests  of  the 
upper  navigation  may  require.  4.  No  tolls  or 
charges  be  levied  on  the  upper  navigation  which 
are  not  applied  to  its  support.  5.  That  all  exist- 
ing works,  right?,  and  charges,  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  upper  navigation,  should  be  put  an  end 
to  on  such  terms  as  to  compensation  as  Parlia- 
ment may  determine.  •  6.  Separate  accounts  to 
be  kept  in  respect  to  the  upper  and  lower  navi- 
gation, and  power  given  to  make  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  lower  navigation  a  collateral 
security  for  moneys  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
the  upper  navigation.  7.  That  all  fishing  rights 
be  so  exercised  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  8.  That  powers  be  given  to 
raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, such  money  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the 
revenues  of  the  upper  navigation ;  such  powers 
being  given  for  compounding  with  the  existing 
bondholders  as  Parliament  may  determine.  9. 
That  a  Bill  be  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  give  effect  to  the  above  recommendations.1' 
Then  we  come  to  the  Act  of  1866,  an  im- 
portant Act,  which  is  based,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  that  recommendation.  The  Act  of 
1866,  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  added  five 
more  members  to  the  18 ;  our  Board  is,  there- 
fore, now  23  in  number. 

2397.  For  the  information  of  the  Committee, 
will  you  kindly  tell  them  how  those  23  members 
are  appointed,  and  of  what  they  consist  ? — They 
consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  18  original 
members. 

2398.  Will 
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Chairman— continued. 

2398.  Will  you  state  what  those  18  original 
members  were  ? — The  18  original  members  con- 
sisted of  the  Lord  Mayor,  two  aldermen,  and 
four  common  councilmen. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2399.  For  what  period  are  the  aldermen  and 
common  councilmen  elected? — For  a  period  of 
five  years. 

Chairman. 

2400.  I  am  now  speaking  of  1857.  Were 
there  four  then  ? — They  have  always  been  the 
same.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  six  otners.  Then 
there  are  two  members  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty for  five  years,  and  then  there  are  two 
now  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  of 
whom  was  added  by  the  Act  of  1866.  Origin- 
ally it  was  only  one.  He  is  a  gentleman  from 
the  upper  district,  Sir  Roger  Palmer. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2401.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade?— Yes. 

Mr.  Hall 

2402.  Was  that  for  five  years  also? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2403.  And  appointed  as  belonging  to  the 
upper  district? — I  do  not  know  that  the  Act 
specifies  specially  that  he  shall  be  one  of  the 
upper  district,  but  it  so  happens  that  he  is  one. 

Chairman* 

2404.  That  will  be  one  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  We  are  taking  first  the  18?— Then 
the  Trinity  House  members  are  appointed  in  this 
way.  The  deputy  master  is  an  ex  officio  member, 
and  one  of  the  Elder  Brethren  is  elected  annually 
by  the  Elder  Brethren. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2405.  Are  the  two  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
appointed  for  five  years? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hall 

2406.  And  the  two  Trinity  House  members 
for  five  years? — No,  it  is  a  little  complicated. 
According  to  their  charter,  the  Elder  Brethren 
are  elected  each  year  themselves,  so  that  they 
are  really  annual  members,  strictly  speaking. 
Then  the  deputy  master  is  ex  officio  a  member. 
He  might  not  be  re-elected  Deputy  Master,  and 
he  would  then  cease  to  be  a  member  of  our  Board. 
You  have  got  12, 1  think,  now.  Then  the  Act  of 
1864  added  six. 

Chairman. 

2407.  Now  that  we  have  the  12  members,  will 
you  kindly  tell  us  how  you  make  them  up  to  18  ? 
— There  were  six  added  in  1864. 

2408.  How  were  they  appointed? — Two  are 
elected  by  the  shipowners.     Their  constituency 
amounts  in  number  to  770;  and  at  the  last  elec- 
tion we  had  rather  a  sharp  contest.     The  pas- 
senger steamers  elect  one.     He  is  elected  by  the 
owners  of  steamers  plying  this  6ide  of  Gravesend. 
When  that  Act  was  passed  there  were  several 
companies,  and  the  constituency  was  rather  larger 
than  it  is  now.     The  London  Steamboat  Com- 
pany have  purchased  nearly  all  the  steamers,  and 
{he  constituency  has  dwindled  down  to  six,  and 
•the  votes  are  only  17,  ten  of  those  votes  belong- 
ing to  the  London  Steamboat  Company,  that  being 
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Chairman — continued.  Admiral  Sir 

the  maximum  allowed   to  anybody.     Then  we   ^'  Nuohott, 
have  owners  of  lighters  and  steam  tugs,  who  elect    Bart.,  c.b. 
two   members ;    their   constituency   amounts  in       7"  T~ 
number  to  916.      The  dock  owners  and  wharf-  *  llne 

ingers  send  us  one  member,  and  their  votes  are 
about  136 ;  that  was  at  the  last  election.  That 
makes  the  six  members,  which  brings  us  up 
to  18. 

Mr.  Hall. 

2409.  You  said,  with  regard  to  the  constituency 
numbering  916  of  the  owners  of  lighters  and 
steamers,  that  you  did  not  count  the  number  of 
votes  ;  what  did  you  mean  by  that? — I  have  not 
brought  all  those  details,  but  I  will  illustrate  it 
in  this  way,  with  regard  to  the  shipowners :  for 
instance,  a  man  has  eo  many  votes  for  so  many 
tons  of  shipping,  but  no  one  is  to  have  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  votes;  I  think  10  is  the 
maximum ;  so  that  although  I  give  you  the 
number  of  voters,  the  actual  number  of  votes  will 
be  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Cartwright 

2410.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that ;  you  say 
the  number  of  votes  will  be  a  great  deal  more  ? — 
Yes  ;  because  you  see*  many  are  entitled  to  more 
votes  than  one.  The  shipowners  especially  are 
entitled  to  many  votes.  I  think  it  is  a  vote  for  40 
tons ;  so  that  a  man  may  have  several  votes,  but 
he  cannot  have  more  than  10. 

Mr.  Hall 

2411.  Then  could  this  constituency  of  916,  by 
any  possibility,  represent  9,000  votes  ? — Of  the 
shipowners,  certainly  ;  but  1  have  not  looked  up 
that  particular  point  very  specially. 

Chairman. 

2412.  You  can  look  at  it  afterwards,  if  you 
please.  We  now  have  the  18  conservators  ;  and 
now  we  come  to  1866 ;  will  you  kindly  tell  us 
the  alteration  then  ? — I  can  give  you  an  answer 
to  the  last  question,  if  you  like,  at  once  ;  at  last 
election  4,269  votes  for  the  barge-owners ;  the 
voters  were  916. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2413.  The  lighters  and  tugs  ? — Yes;  "barges* 
is,  perhaps,  the  simpler  term. 

Chairman. 

2414.  We  now  have  18 ;  will  you  kindly  tell 
us  as  regards  the  other  five  ? — The  other  five 
were  added  to  our  Board  by  the  Act  of  1866. 
I  think  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  told  you  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  constituency  for  four  of 
these  gentlemen ;  one  is  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  the  four  otners  are  elected.  It  is 
such  a  curious  constituency  that,  perhaps,  the 
Committee  would  like  to  hear  what  it  is ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  old  Commissioners  who  are  made  into 
a  constituency  for  electing  these  four  members ; 
the  Commissioners  who  haft  charge  of  the  river 
were  converted  into  a  constituency. 

2415.  Can  you  tell  the  date  of  the  Act  under 
which  those  old  Commissioners  acted? — There  are 
a  great  many  Acts ;  some  of  them  are  unrepealed 
now. 

2416.  Several  old  Acts?—  Yes. 

2417.  However,  we  have  now  got  five  more; 
and  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board,  I  think, 
will  be  in  this  wise :  seven  nominated  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  two  by  the  Trinity  House, 
two  by  the  Admiralty,  two  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 

B  3  two 
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Chairman — contin  uea. 

two  by  the  shipowners,  one  representing  the 
steamers,  two  representing  the  lighters,  one  the 
wharfingers,  and  four  elected  by  the  old  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes ;  that  makes  up  23. 

2418.  That  is  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Conservancy  ?— Yes;  then  I  have  here 
a  list  of  the  persons  who  form  the  constituency 
for  the  election  of  those  four,  and  they  number 
about  1,193,  and  the  voters  are  the  same :  perhnps 
you  would  like  me  to  put  this  in :  "  Members  of 
Parliament  for  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Berks, 
and  Bucks,  and  for  all  the  rities  and  towns  in 
these  counties.  Members  of  Parliament  for  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
London,  Westiminster  and  Southwark ;  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  Vice  Chancellor 
and  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  University  of 
Oxford ;  Deans  and  Canons  of  Christchurch,  and 
of  Windsor,  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College, 
Rectors  and  Incumbents  of  the  parishes  bordering 
on  the  Thames  and  Isis  from  Staines  to  Cricklade; 
Mayors  and  Recorders  of  Oxford,  Abingdon, 
Wallingford,  Heading,  Henley,  Maidenhead,  and 
Windsor,  also  Senior  Bridge  warden  of  Great 
Marlow,  and  the  clerk  of  Her  Majesty's  Board 
of  Works,  residing  at  Windsor  Castle.     Every 

Eerson  seised  in  his  own  right  or  of  his  wife  of 
inds,  tenements,  hereditaments,  freehold  or 
copyhold,  worth  100  /.  a  year,  in  Wilts,  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Berks,  Bucks,  or  being  heir  apparent  of 
some  person  having  such  estate  of  clear  yearly 
value  of  200  /.,  and  every  person  who  does  or  shall 
reside  in  either  of  the  said  counties  being  seised, 
&c.  to  the  value  of  100/ ,  a  year  in  Great  Britain, 
or  being  heir  apparent  of  some  person  having  such 
estate  of  yearly  value  of  200/.,  or  possessed  of  per- 
sonal estate  value  3,000/.,  or  holder  of  navigation 
bonds  value  500/." 

2419.  Those  are  all  the  electors? — Those  are 
all  electors. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2420.  Then  did  an  election  take  place  after 
that  Act? — Yes;  one  goes  out  by  rotation. 

2421.  Every  year? — Every  year.  Wherever 
there  is  more  than  one  elected  member  they  take 
it  in  rotation,  so  that  for  the  four  added  in  1866, 
it  would  take  four  years  to  come  round  to  any- 
one's turn. 

2422.  But  there  is  an  election  every  year  ? — 

X  €8. 

2423.  I  appear  to  have  a  vote,  but  I  was  never 
aware  of  it;  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question?— 
That  is  very  possible. 

Chairman. 
2424  I  observe  that   there  have   been  seven 
members  of  the  Corporation  eince   1857  ? — Yes, 
they  have  never  been  altered. 

2425.  One  committee,  I  think  in  1863,  reported 
that  they  thought  that  the  members  of  the  Cor- 

E oration  were  sufficient,  but  that  recommendation 
as  not  been  acted  upon? — No,  never. 

2426.  The  fact  is  the  Corporation  handed  over 
the  jurisdiction  to  the  Board  of  Conservancy  ? — 
It  was  a  compact  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Corporation ;  there  had  been  a  long  litigation, 
and  to  finish  that  litigation  our  Board  was  esta- 
blished under  an  agreement  which  you  will  find 
in  the  beginning  of  our  Acts.  I  should  like  to 
add,  because  I  do  not  think  the  members  of  the 
Committee  quite  understand  it,  that  in  all  these 
elected  members,  if  there  is  only  one  member, 
the  representative,  for  instance,  of  the  steamers, 


Chairman — continued. 

he  is  re-elected  every  year;  if  there  are  two 
members,  or  if  there  are  four  members  one  goes 
out  by  rotation  annually. 

2427.  So  that  there  is  a  change  of  members?-* 
Well,  they  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

2428.  But  they  go  out,  aud  are  re-elected?— 
It  is  quite  competent  to  the  constituency  of  die 
upper  navigation  to  send  in  a  fresh  member  every 
year. 

2429.  How  often  does  your  Board  meet?— -We 
have  a  Board  meeting  once  a  week,  every  Mon- 
day, and  we  have  a  sort  of  what  I  may  call  a 
permanent  committee  every  Friday;  we  have 
other  committees  when  they  are  wanted,  a 
Finance  committee  once  a  month,  and  other 
committees,  the  Upper  Navigation  committee, 
the  Law  and  Parliamentary  committee,  and  so 
on,  when  they  are  required. 

2430.  VVhile  we  are  on  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  your  Board,  supposing  that  extra 
powers  be  given  to  the  Board  for  the  prevention 
of  the  floods,  for  which  this  Committee  is  ap- 
pointed, thereby  affecting  riparian  owners  and 
towns  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  would  it 
be  unreasonable  that  the  landowners  and  local 
authorities  should  be  represented  on  the  Board? 
— I  presume  you  mean  by  extra  powers,  extra 
money. 

2431.  Of  course  if  you  have  extra  powers  you 
will  require  rating  powers  as  well? — Quite  so. 
Our  view  is,  that  we  have  already  these  four  re- 
presentative members  from  the  upper  district; 
and  we  are,  I  will  not  use  so  strong  a  term  as 
unwilling,  but  we  are  not  desirous  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  should  be  altered,  as  we 
think  we  have  done  our  own  work  fairly  well, 
considering  the  small  amount  of  means  we  have 
had  for  that  upper  district.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  if*  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  to  intro- 
duce the  difficult  question  of  rating,  I  presume 
that  some  few  members  might  have  to  be  added; 
but  you  pee  these  questions  are  so  mixed  up 
together,  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Some  persons  are  readv  to  say  that  there 
are  other  sources  from  which  the  money  misht 
easily  be  derived,  avoiding  the  rather  complex 
question  of  rating,  and  giving  us  the  powers  that 
you  speak  of. 

2432.  Supposing  that  it  be  so  difficult  to  decide 
as  to  the  property  that  should  be  rated,  what 
other  means  would  you  suggest  of  raising  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  works  which 
you  consider  needful?— I  know  of  no  better 
means  of  providing  our  Board  with  funds  than 
following  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Kawlinson,  of 
largely  or  considerably  increasing  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  water  companies ;  and,  incidentally, 
I  may  also  mention,  that  the  pleasure  boat  tariff 
ought  to  be  revised ;  but  from  that  source  I  do 
not  think  we  could  anticipate  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  revenue.  As  you  have  asked  me  that 
question,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  read  an 
extract  or  two  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  engineer  to  the  water  companies,  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  1865.  He  is  not  ali?e 
now,  or  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  here  as  a 
witness.  He  gives  evidence  that  the  worb 
equalised  the  flow  of  water ;  by  the  water  passing 
over  the  weirs,  it  gets  improved  by  being  oxyge- 
nated: and,  he  says,  the  maintenance  of  the 
navigation  is  a  benefit  to  the  large  water  com- 
panies of  London.  That  is  from  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  that  year.  Then  I  should  also 
like  upon  this  point  to  clear  up  the  idea  which 
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Chair  man— continued . 

has  been   in   your  mind  with   reference  to   the 
amount  paid  by  the  water  companies. 

2433.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  information 
upon  that  point? — In  1852  the  water  companies 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  then  Navigation 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London  to 
make  certain  payments.  Now,  the  amounts 
which  I  am  going  to  read  are  payments  made  in 
respect  of  the  works  between  Staines  and  Ted* 
dington.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  These  pay- 
ments are  300/.  from  each  of  the  water  com- 
panies: the  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesex,  the 
Grand  Junction,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall, 
and  from  the  Lambeth  only  200  /.  I  do  not  re- 
member why,  but  since  then  Lambeth  has  paid 
50/.  more,  bringing  up  the  total  to  1,450/. 
I  think  they  got  another  outlet  in  1871,  and 
they  paid  us  50  /.  more.  What  I  want  to  explain 
is  that  1,450  /.  is  paid  to  the  lower  fund,  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  upper  fund. 

2434.  For  works  between  Staines  and  Ted- 
dington  ? — Yes,  they  are  paid  under  an  agree- 
ment; the  Conservators  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  works  there,  and  it  was  thought  fair 
that  the  waterworks  companies,  who  were  to 
benefit  by  them,  should  contribute. 

2435.  Making  1,453/.  ?— Yes,  which  belongs 
to  the  lower  fund.  You  will  remember,  below 
Staines.  Now  we  have  the  Act  of  1866,  by  which 
the  same  water  companies  pay  1,000/.  each,  making 
5,000/.  Since  then  the  East  London  Water 
Company,  in  1867,  paid  us  1,000/.  more;  and 
again,  in  1876,  they  have  paid  500/.  more, 
making  a  total  of  6,500  /. ;  to  that  you  must  add 
50  /.  paid  by  the  West  Surrey  Water  Company 
in  1869,  making  the  total  6,550/.  That  was  a 
small  waterworks  company.  Following  out  the 
former  principle,  we  considered  that  they  should 
pay  that  to  the  upper  fund,  which  is  one  of  the 
good  deeds  we  have  done  towards  that  fund. 

2436.  I  will  just  go  through  that  again,  if  you 

E  lease.  In  addition  to  the  1,450/.  in  1852,  you 
ave  had  5,000  7.  from  each  of  the  five  companies 
as  above,  and  1,500  /.  from  the  East  London, 
and  50/.  from  the  West  Surrey  Company? — 
Making  a  total  of  6,550  /. 

Mr.  Cartwriffht. 

2437.  And  the  50/.  from  the  West  Surrey 
you  allotted  to  the  upper  district  ? — There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  us  ;  the  water  was  taken  from 
the  upper  district.  There  was  a  little  doubt  at 
one  time  as  to  what  fund  it  should  go  to,  but  we 
thought  it  was  only  right  to  follow  the  Act  of< 
1866,  and  apply  it  to  the  upper  district.  Then, 
besides  that,  the  East  Lonaon  in  1881  will  pay 
us  500  /.  more,  and  that  completes  the  pay- 
ment. 

Chairman. 

2438.  And  your  total  receipts  are  now  8,000  /. 
a  year  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  not  mix  them,  please, 
because  our  two  funds  are  kept  entirely  distinct, 
and  if  you  say  8,000  /.  a  year,  it  may  confuse,  and 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  all  paid  to  the 
upper  fund. 

2439.  We  are  considering  now  the  question  of 
what  they  pay,  and  what  more  you  wish  to  ex- 
tract from  these  companies,  therefore  we  are 
bound  to  see  what  all  these  companies  are  paying, 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  ought  not  to  pay 
more  ?— Quite  so. 

0.114. 


Mr.  Cartwriffht. 

2440.  Do  I  understand  you  that  of  these 
8,000  /,  all  except  50  /.  are  allotted  to  the  upper 
river?— No.  6,550/.  is  allotted  to  the  upper 
river;  1,450/.  is  allotted  to  the  lower  river,  by 
an  old  agreement  made  long  before  our  Board 
was  established. 

Chairman. 

2441.  At  present  you  get  8,000  /.  a  year,  and 
in  1881,  supposing  no  alteration  takes  place,  you 
will  receive  8,500  /.  from  these  seven  companies, 
including  the  little  company,  the  West  Surrey 
Company.  Now  will  you  kindly  explain  to  the 
Committee  why  you  hope  that  the  water  com- 
panies will  increase  their  contribution  over  and' 
above  that  8,500/.? -I  hope  that  Parliament 
will  see  H  wise  to  cause  them  to  make  an  addi- 
tion upon  that,- as  the  original  contribution,  atf 
settled  by  the  Act  of  1866,  was,  in  the  view  of  a 
competent  witness  like  Mr.  Rawlinson,  a  very 
small  one. 

2442.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  a  very 
able  man,  and  was  able  fully  to  express  his  views 
before  the  Committee  of  1866,  but  the  Committee 
of  1866  decided  upon  this  present  arrangement  ? 
— Quite  so.  * 

2443.  Have  any  new  facts  come  to  light,  or 
have  you  any  new  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
Committee  of  1866  were  in  error  in  coming  to 
that  determination,  because  Mr.  Rawlinson  had 
not  been  successful  here  in  telling  us  why  the 
water  companies  should  give  a  further  contribu* 
tion  ? — My  first  argument  is  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Simpson,  their  own  engineer,  but 
I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  Committee  that 
the  two  Committees  of  1865  and  1866  received 
very  strong  evidence  indeed  that  as  soon  as  the 
river  was  put  into  fair  order,  which  we'  maintain 
it  certainly  is  now,  from  Oxford  downwards,  as 
a  navigation,  that  there  would  be  a  large  increase 
of  traffic.  The  whole  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Bill  of  1866,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
were  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  should 
very  soon  receive  a  large  revenue  from  the  barge 
traffic.  Now  insterfd  of  that  being  the  case,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  barge  traffic  has  been 
sadly  diminished.  That  is  one  position  which  I 
think  I  may  take  up  as  a  reason  why  in  all  pro* 
bability  the  Committee  of  1866  fixed  the  sums 
to  be  paid  by  the  water  companies  at  such  a  low 
amount,  if  you  consider  the  enormous  amount  of 
water  they  take  from  the  Thames  aud  distribute 
to  the  water  drinkers  of  London. 

2444.  By  abstracting  this  water,  is  there  any 
possibility  of  their  interfering  with  or  injuring 
the  navigation  ? — As  yet  that  limit  has  not  been 
reached,  and  the  water  companies,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  are  limited  by  their  Acts  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  beyond  which  they  are  not  to  take 
the  water. 

2445.  That  amount  does  not  form  a  third  of  the  » 
flow  of  the  river  in  the  dry  season  ? —  It  is  about 
a  third  of  the  summer  flow. 

2446.  Not  a  third  in  the  very  driest  season  ? — 
It  is  about  that. 

2447.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  lowest 
quantity  is  350,000,000  gallons  daily,  after  the 
companies  have  abstracted  50,000,000  gallons. 
Therefore,  you  may  suppose  that  it  is  400,000,000 
gallons  of  flow,  and  I  think  also  the  companies 
are  entitled  to  take  110,000,000  of  gallons?— I 
think  it  is  about  that. 

2448.  Therefore,  it  is  a  little  over  a  quarter 
R4  of 
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Chairman— continued, 
of  the  flow  of  the  river  ?— Yes,  it  is  not  far  from 
it 

2449.  Therefore,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  fear  of  your  navigation  being  injured  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  water  ? — I  trust  not 

2450.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  a  just  claim  upon 
the  companies  to  give  a  greater  contribution  to 
you  because  your  tolls  have  fallen  off? — I  do 
not  quite  put  it  in  that  way  ;  the  way  in  which 
I  wish  to  put  it  is  this :  that  if  the  Committee  of 
1866  had  known  that  their  anticipation  of  a  large 
increase  of  barge  traffic  was  not  likely  to  take 
place,  they  must  have  found  us  larger  funds, 
either  from  the  water  companies  or  from  some 
other  quarter,  because  we  wrote  most  stronglv  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  who  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
to  this  effect :  "  We  have  to  express  our  great 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  extensive  duties  and 
liabilities  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  us,"  that 
is,  the  Conservators,  "  by  this  Bill,  unless  some 
provision  is  made  for  supplying  the  funds  by 
which  these  duties  and  liabilities  are  to  be  dis- 
charged." 

2451.  Supposing  your  funds  were  net  ample, 
you  say  that  you  consider  there  are  two  other 
means  of  increasing  the  revenue,  one  by  increased 
contribution  of  the  water  companies,  and  the 
other  by  taxing  pleasure  boats  ? — By  altering  the 
tariff.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  there  is  the  other  alternative  of  rating 
powers. 

2452.  But  rather  than  have  those  rating  powers 
you  first  look  to  these  sources;  have  you  any 
other  reason  to  adduce  why  the  companies  should 
increase  their  contributions  ? — Except  that  as  the 
works  on  the  navigation  are  brought  into  the 
state  in  which  I  hope  they  will  be  very  shortly, 
you  have  it  from  their  own  engineer  that  weirs, 
and  so  on,  rather  improve  the  river ;  larger  funds 
given  to  us  would  enable  us  to  dredge,  to  look 
perhaps  more  closely  after  the  weeds,  although  I 
think  there  has  been  a  little  exaggeration  as  to 
the  damage  the  weeds  do ;  and,  in  short,  generally 
to  improve  the  river  throughout.  Then,  I  do  not 
want  to  touch  upon  the  sewage  question;  but 
although,  of  course,  we  do  not  pay  for  the  works 
to  keep  it  out,  yet  we  do  pay,  I  will  not  say  a 
large  sum,  but  we  pay  in  taking  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  having  to  work  them  up,  and  also 
in  law  expenses. 

2453.  I  think  you  give  notice  in  any  case  that 
is  brought  to  your  knowledge,  of  a  bad  drain 
flowing  into  the  river,  to  the  parties  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  prevent  its  doing  so  ? — We  have 
done  so  hitherto. 

2454.  And  if  a  dead  horse  floats  down  the 
river? — Then  we  bury  it,  if  we  can  get  it  out. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 

2455.  Do  the  companies  take  materially  more 
water  now  than  they  did  when  that  Act  was 
passed  ? — I  suppose,  as  the  population  of  London 
increases,  that  they  do  so. 

2456.  You  do  not  allege  that  as  a  reason  for 
charging  them  more,  because  they  take  more  ? — 
If  you  come  to  the  question  of  charging  them 
pro  rata,  I  certainly  think,  if  this  Committee  are 
prepared  to  recommend  the  principle  that  water 
taken  from  the  river  is  to  be  paid  for  at  so  much 
a  gallon,  we  shall  be  only  too  delighted ;  but,  of 
course,  as  the  population  increases  they  must  take 
more  water. 


Chairman. 

2457%  At  present  they  are  entitled  to  take 
110,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  they  take  under 
60,000,000?— I  thought  it  was  rather  more  than 
that. 

2458.  We  will  say  about  60,000,000  ?— In  any 
future  arrangement  it  would  be  very  desirable 
for  the  companies  to  have  counters  on  their 
pumping  engines. 

2459.  They  all  have,  I  believe?— I  am  not 
sure  that  they  all  have. 

2460.  However  receiving  as  you  do  or  will  in 
1881,  8,500/.  a  year;  do  you  consider  that  that 
is  not  sufficient  compensation  to  you  For  the 
trouble  you  take  in  keeping  pollutions  out  of  the 
river  and  other  little  matters,  such  as  the  dead 
cats,  and  so  on  ? — I  would  not  quite  put  it  as 
compensation  for  our  trouble,  of  course  our 
trouble  is  not  equal  to  that,  but  I  think  if  you 
take  a  large  view  of  the  question  you  will  see 
how  desirable  it  is  that  the  Thames  should  be  in 
all  respects  a  pure  river,  with  the  works  all  in 
proper  order;  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  way 
of  getting  cut  of  what  is  really  in  some  respects  a 
difficulty. 

2461.  You  think  at  all  event  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  advantageous  to  the  companies, 
to  the  conservancy,  and  to  the  public  generally?— 
I  think  so. 

2462.  But  that  you,  as  a  conservator,  would 
like  to  see  these  contributions  increased  ? — Yea, 
because  I  presume  that  the  extra  5,000/.  a  year, 
would  probably  be  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  water  consumers  of  the  metropolis. 

2463.  I  am  afraid  that  your  financial  condition 
is  not  very  flourishing  ? — Not  in  the  upper  navi- 
gation.    I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  two  documents  which  I  have 
before  me,  our   annual  accounts  laid  before  Par- 
liament .     By  a  peculiar  arrangement  in  our  Act 
of  1857,  we   cannot  present  these  until  a  cer- 
tain formality,  the  annual  meeting,   has  taken 
place,  which  cannot  take  place  until  June.     You 
will,  however,   shortly  have  before    Parliament 
the  two  accounts  which  I  have  got  here  with  the 
annual  report  of  our  proceedings.     While  I  am 
upon  this  point,  I  wish  to  correct  an  impression 
wnich  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  that  we, 
in  consequence  of  some  things  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners  had  asked   us  for,  had 
altered  the  form  of  our  annual  account ;  it  is 
quite  a  mistake ;  the  supplemental  report,  which 
you    know    so    well,    which    we    presented  to 
Parliament  a  short  time  ago,  was  in  a  different 
form,  for   this  reason,   we  wished  to    state  as 
briefly   as  possible    the    whole    money  we  had 
spent,  and  the  account  was  brought  up  to  the 
end  of  the   year   1876,   in   order   that  Parlia- 
ment might  have  the  latest  information  which  it 
was  in  our  power  to  give ;  but  our  annual  reports 
will  continue  to  be  presented  as  they  have  been, 
in  the  same  form  exactly. 

2464.  You  have  made  no  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  keeping  your  accounts  ? — None  whatever.  It 
is  quite  a  mistake.  I  have  here  the  account  of 
the  upper  navigation,  which  chiefly  concerns  the 
inquiry  before  this  Committee,  and  it  is  not  quite 
satisfactory,  for  we  have  been  obliged  to  borrow 
considerable  sums  of  money.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  would  wish  me  to  put  it  before  the 
Committee,  but  perhaps  if  I  give  the  tolls,  which 
amount  to  about  4,000  /.,  and  the  contribution  of 
the  water  companies,  6,550  /.,  that  brings  our 
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Chairman — continued. 

ordinary  revenue  to  10,600  /.  a-year  for  the 
upper  river.  Then,  in  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 1876,  we  have  an  expenditure  on  revenue 
account  of  9,363  /.,  and  on  capital  account,  5,033  /., 
making  a  total  of  14,396  /. 

2465.  How  did  you  raise  that  5,000/.?— Well, 
we  go  on  borrowing,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  there  is 
no  other  way  of  raising  it.  I  will  now  come  to 
the  capital  account.  What  we  have  borrowed 
has  been  40,000  /.  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners. 

2466.  You  are  only  speaking  of  the  upper 
Thames  ? — Entirely  of  the  upper  Thames,  above 
Staines,  We  have  borrowed,  from  time  to  time, 
in  various  sums,  40,000  /.,  of  that  we  have  re- 
paid about  6,300  /. 

2467.  Then  you  owe  now  34,000/.— To  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  we  owe, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  besides,  8,804  /.,  advanced 
from  the  lower  navigation.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain, with  reference  to  that  8,804/.,  that  3,200/. 
of  it  was  expended  in  passing  the  Bill  of  1866, 
and  was  charged  by  that  Act  to  the  lower  fund. 

2468.  We  have  heard  something  of  an  old  debt 
of  88,000  /.,  which  you  inherited  under  a  former 
Act;  what  has  become  of  that?—  £.  88,400,  I 
think  it  is ;  that  is  postponed. 

2469.  Do  you  pay  interest  upon  it? — The  old 
commissioners  paid  10  s.  per  cent,  in  1863,  and 
since  that  date  there  has  been  no  interest  what- 
ever paid. 

2470.  In  fact,  you  wish  to  forget  that  loan  ? — 
We  never,  I  may  say,  saw  nor  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  We  did  not  spend  it.  The  Act  of 
1866  specifies  very  clearly  in  what  order  we  are 
to  make  payments.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
call  your  attention  to  that  clause,  because  we 
have  been  rather  hard  hit  with  reference  to  it. 
It  is  Section  88  of  that  Act  of  1866,  and  this  is 
the  order  in  which  we  are  to  apply  our  revenue  : 
(1.)  "In  defraying  the  necessary  and  proper 
establishment,  and  working  expenses  of  the  con- 
servators under  this  Act,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  works  vested  in  or 
acquired  or  constructed  by  them  by  or  under  this 
Act.  (2.)  In  paying  the  interest  from  time  to 
time  accruing  due  on  any  mortgage  debt  con- 
tracted by  them."  Those  will  be  the  loans  we 
have  borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners.  "  (3.)  In  providing  the  instal- 
ments or  sinking  fund  required  by  this  Act." 
We  have  a  sinking  fund,  and  as  I  told  you  just 
now,  have  repaid  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners 6,300  /.  Then  comes  No.  4,  and  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  that :  "  In  payment  of  any  annual  sum  pay- 
able by  way  of  compensation  under  this  Act, 
except  where  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act." 
Now  unfortunately  a  few  years  ago  a  gentleman 
went  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  after  a 
certain  amount  of  legal  proceedings  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  decided  that  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  making  the  payment  for 
compensation  number  4,  instead  of  number  1,  or 
number  2,  had  not* done  what  was  equitable; 
that  they  could  not  have  intended  to  postpone 
those  payments,  and  the  result  was  that  we  have 
had  to  pay  6,000  /.  for  compensation,  and  3,000/. 
odd  for  legal  expenses,  bringing  up  that  item  to 
nearly  10,000/.,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  upon  the  works  on  the  upper  naviga- 
tion, and  would  nearly  (I  will   not    say  quite 
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have  completed  them,  because  it  would  not);  but 
would  have  brought  them  into  a  much  more 
satisfactory  state  than  ihey  are  now. 
^  2471,  Then  you  do  not  quite  admit  the  allega- 
tion of  Colonel  Harcourt,  that-  the  Board  of 
Conservancy  have  not  done  full  justice  to  the 
upper  navigation  ? — I  certainly  do  not  admit  it. 
Not  only  have  we  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
various  works  there,  but  we  have  gone  to  the 
very  verge  of  illegality  in  advancing  money  from 
our  lower  fund  rather  than  see  the  whole  of  the 
river  stopped  by  the  giving  way  of  some  weir  or 
lock.  In  addition  to  the  8,804  /.  which  appears 
in  the  accounts  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  we 
have  since  advanced  2,000/.  from  the  lower 
fund,  bringing  it  up  to  10,000  /.  odd  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  unless  we  get  relief  from  somebody,  we 
shall  have  still  further  to  advance  money,  or  else 
do  what  eventually  we  must  do,  unless  we  receive 
more  money,  stop  the  whole  of  the  works  on  the 
upper  navigation.  Ioughtto  have  stated  whathas 
been  spent.  I  only  told  you  what  we  have  bor- 
rowed. Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  the  total 
of  what  has  been  ppent  from  the  6  th  of  August  to 
the  30th  of  December  1876.  The  total  of  ex- 
penditure on  capital  account  has  been  52,528  /., 
and  if  you  add  to  that  the  revenue  account,  it 
brings  the  grand  total  un  to  153,173  /. 

2472.  Perhaps  you  will  furnish  the  Committee 
with  those  figures? — I  will  hand  them  in  cer- 
tainly. 

2473.  Have  you  quite  done  now  with  the 
upper  fund  ? — Unless  you  wish  to  as"k  me  any 
questions.  Of  course,  I  have  not  gone  into 
every  detail. 

2474.  But  the  figures,  I  presume,  will  show 
everything? — Yes.  I  have,  besides,  a  return 
to  put  in ;  and  I  think  it  will  come  in  conve- 
niently now.  It  is  a  return  which  this  Com- 
mittee has  asked  for,  and  we  have  drawn  it  up  to 
make  it  intelligible  in  this  way ;  it  gives  the 
answers  to  a  number  of  queries  which  were  put 
to  us  with  regard  to  the  works,  expenditure, 
and  60  on,  down  to  Day?s  Lock.  I  will  also 
put  in,  if  you  will  allow  me,  an  abstract  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  upon  that  district ;  it  is 
a  district  to  which  the  Thamc3  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners  have  alluded  so  often.  The  total 
are,  receipts,  11,209/.;  expenditure,  25,112/. 
( The  Witness  handed  in  the  Documents  referred 
to.) 

2475.  Is  this  for  1876  ?— No,  this  is  for  ten 
years.  I  am  giving  you  an  abstract.  This  re- 
turn relates  to  the  district  from  Lechlade  down 
to  Day's  Lock.  I  am  merely  giving  you  an 
abstract  of  all  those  details,  so  that  without  any 
charge  for  management,  repayment  of  loans,  and 
so  on,  we  have  spent  in  that  particular  district 
25,112  /.,and  we  have  received,  11,202  /. 

2476.  That  is  in  ten  years  ?— Yes. 

2477.  You  are  referring  to  the  allegation  of 
Colonel  Harcourt,  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
did  not  spend  sufficient  in  keeping  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  in  order,  considering  the  revenue 
derived  from  it,  and  in  replying  to  that  you  stated 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  you  have  received  by 
way  of  revenue  from  the  Upper  Thames  11,209/., 
and  have  expended  25,112  /.  ? — Yes.  Butif  you 
will  kindly  not  call  it  the  "  Upper  Thames,"  I 
think  we  shall  avoid  getting  into  confusion  ;  it  is 
down  to  Day's  Lock. 

2478.  The  district  over  which  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  extends  ? — Yes, 
that  would  perhaps  be  better.  I  should  now 
wi^h  to  add  to  that,  a  statement  of  the  amounts 
expended  on  locks  and  weirs,  from  Day's  Lock 
down  to  Staines,  the  limit  of  our  old  jurisdiction ; 
the  total  amount  is  60,279  /.,  to  be  added  to  the 
previous  amount.  I  wish  to  say  one  word,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  with  regard  to  the  lower  navi- 

fation  fund.  Several  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
een  examined  before  this  Committee  have 
spoken  of  drawing  the  line  at  Teddington  Lock, 
tnus  confining  the  Conservancy  to  the  tideway, 
and  drawing  the  line  there.  The  first  difficulty 
then  arising  would  be  tomeet thedebt  of  105,600/., 
which  was  borrowed  to  execute  the  works  between 
Staines  and  Teddington.  I  will  not  go  into  any 
farther  expenditure  of  the  Board  ;  that  will  come 
better  hereafter;  but  I  simply  wish  to  point  out 
to  you  that,  although  the  lower  fund  is  in  a  satis- 
factory state,  there  is  a  debt  of  105,600  Z.  for  the 
work 8  between  Staines  and  Teddington.  I  have 
here  a  return  of  the  barge  traffic  and  pleasure 
traffic.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like 
to  have  it. 

2479.  Yes,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  put  in  all 
the  returns  that  you  wish  ? — The  barge  traffic 
amounts,  on  the  average,  to  2,330/.  and  the 
pleasure  traffic,  1,499  /.  {The  Witness  handed  in 
the  Return  referred  to.) 

2480.  The  pleasure  traffic  is  rather  increasing, 
and  the  barge  traffic,  if  anything,  is  going  back  ? 
— Yes. 

2481.  You  alluded  to  the  Thames  Valley  Com- 
missioners; their  view  seems  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  entertained  by  yourself,  and  I 

m  afraid  that  your  relations  have  not  been  of 
the  most  harmonious  nature?— I  wish  very  much 
to  say  some  words  upon  that. 

2482.  Some  correspondence  has  passed  be- 
tween you  ?-TrYes ;  it  was  not  until  I  came  into 
this  committee -room  that  I  had  the  least  idea 
that,  there  was  the  slightest  ill  feeling,  or  had 
been  any  conflict,  or  any  hostility  whatever,  be- 
tween these  two  boards.  It  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  all  of  us  to  hear  that  that  was  the  case. 
We  had  no  communication  from  that  body  until 
the  12th  January  1877,  they  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1871.  The  letter  we  then  got  asked 
us  for  the  information  which  I  have  just 
Vanded  to  you,  elaborate  returns  with  regard,  not 
to  any  work  in  the  river  proposed  to  be  done  by 
them,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  simply  details 
of  the  whole  of  our  expenditure  extending  over 
11  years,  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners having  only  been  in  existence  six  years. 
We  felt  that  nobody  had  a  right  to  ask  us  for  all 
those  details,  except  a  body  in  authority  over  us, 
such  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  therefore  referred 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  to 
the  returns  we  annually  send  to  Parliament:  I 
know  a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  our  referring 
them  in  that  manner  to  those  accounts,  but  1 
think  no  board  with  any  self-respect  could  allow 
a  question  of  that  kind  to  be  asked,  which  really 
became  a  criticism  of  the  whole  of  our  adminis- 
tration of  that  part  of  the  river  for  1 1  years.  You 
have  the  information  now,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
Committee  to  judge  as  to  that  point.  But,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  read  the  only  other  com- 
municHtion  we  had.  I  wish  to  impress  this  upon 
the  Committee  that  we  have  only  had  two  com- 
munications from  them,  and   here  is  the   other 
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communication : — "  Office  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners,  Town  Hall,Oxford,2l8t 
Febuarv  1877.  Sir, — The  Commissioners  yester- 
day hau  a  conference  with  Sir  John  HawkAaw 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  they  could  arrange 
with  him  to  advise  them  on  the  arterial  drainage  of 
the  valleys  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  stated 
that  the  conservators  had  sections  and  cross-sections 
of  the  whole  of  the  River  Thame's  from  Lechlade 
downwards.     I  am  directed  to  ask  you  whether 
your  Board  possesses  such  sections  01  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  tnat  length  of  river,  and  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  allow  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
or  anyone  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to 
have  access  to  them,  and  under  any,  and  if  any, 
what  conditions.     I  am,  your  obeaient  servant, 
Robert   S.  Hawhins"     That  was  their  reqnest, 
dated  not  very  long  after  the  former  one,  and 
here  is  our  answer.     "  1st  March  1877.    Sir, — 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2 1st  ultimo,  I  am 
dirscted  by  the  conservators  of  the  River  Thames 
to  inform  you  that  they  have  given  instructions 
to  their  engineer  to  afford  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners  all  the  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  River  Thames,  which  it  is  in 
his  power  to  supply.     I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  E.  Burstal,  Secretary."     Those  are  the 
only  two  communications  we  have  had  with  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  and  I 
do  not  think  in  the  last  communication  there  it 
anything  but  a  desire  to  afford  them  all  the  infor- 
mation possible  on  our  parts,  because  it  is  most 
important  to  us,  as  managers  of  that  part  of  the 
river,  that  their  works  should  commence  as  soon 
as  possible.     Mr.  Leach  has  already  explained  to 
you  that  the  delays  on  their  part  have  been  an 
inconvenience  to  us,  in  obliging  us  to  postpone 
works  which  might  perhaps  have  been  under- 
taken upon  that  part  of  the  river. 

2483.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  state  which  ot  the 
two  bodies  is  in  fault,  but  the  Committee  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
and  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners 
are  not  acting  entirely  in  harmony  with  oach 
other,  and  we  should  like  to  know  your  opinion 
as  regards  the  future  administration  of  the  river 
and  what  suggestions  you  have  to  make  upon  that 
point  ? — I  do  not  quite  like  to  admit,  in  fact,  I 
cannot  admit,  that  we  are  not  acting  in  harmony, 
because  there  has  been  as  yet  no  action  what- 
ever. The  only  thing  has  been  that  two  letters 
have  passed,  the  last  of  which  expresses  an 
anxious  desire  to  afford  them  all  information.  I 
do  not  admit  that  there  is  anything  like  what  has 
been  stated  as  to  what  is  called  the  joint  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Cornmis- 
sioners  are  entitled  to  do  works  in  the  river 
subject  to  our  approval.  The  curious  thing 
about  this  point  is  that  in  the  upper  district  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  supposing 
we  unreasonably  refuse  them  any  works,  or 
decline  to  do  them  ourselves,  for  we  may  do  them 
ourselves  if  we  are  so  minded,  they  paying  the 
expense.  With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  works 
on  the  river,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  it  is 
part  of  our  daily  business  to  consider  arjplicatioffli 
for  works  to  be  done  in  the  river,  and  it  is  entirely 
in  our  power  to  refuse  or  to  allow  such  works, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  anybodv, 
either  the  Board  of  Trade  or  to  anyone  else.  t  We 
have  those  large  powers  given  to  us,  under,  of 
course,  the  supervision  of  Parliament,  to  whom 
we    report    annually,   and,   of   course,   persoos 
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aggrieved  have  their  remedy,  I  presume,  by  pro- 
cess of  law.  But  it  is  rather  peculiar  that  in  the 
Act  of  1866  was  first  introduced  that  reference 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  district  above 
Oxford,  that  should  any  difficulty  arise  between 
the  Conservators  and  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners, although  these  special  Drainage  Com- 
missioners were  not  then  in  existence,  there 
should  be  a  reference  to  the  Bojird  of  Trade. 

2484.  The  Drainage  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed in  1871, 1  think  ? — Their  Act  was  passed 
then,  but  it  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  pre- 
vious section  in  our  Act  of  1866. 

2485.  Suppose  this  new  labour  of  mitigating 
or  abating  the  floods  in  the  river  be  imposed  on 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  the  Committee 
think  it  possible  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  your 
Board,  I  wish  to  ask  you  upon  two  or  three 
points  as  regards  that ;  at  present  you  have  seven 
members  of  the  Corporation  of  London  on  the 
Board,  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  objects  you  have  in  view,  the  navigation, 
the  exclusion  of  pollution,  the  mitigation  of 
floods,  and  so  on,  that  the  Corporation  of  London 
should  be  represented  by  seven  members ;  per- 
haps the  question  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  ? 
— I  only  want .  to  make  this  observation,  that  I 
cannot  quite  allow  that  the  mitigation  of  floods 
is  a  new  duty.  Although  we  may  not  have  been 
enabled,  by  the  means  at  our  disposal,  to  do  all 
that  wc  could  wish  with  regard  to  larger 
tumbling  bays  and  dredging ;  and  although  our 
powers  do  not  allow  us  to  alter  bridges,  as  has 
been  suggested,  and  so  on ;  still  the  mitiga- 
tion of  floods  is  a  question  we  have  always  had 
in  view,  in  all  the  new  works  that  have  been 
done  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  When  you 
ask  me  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
board,  and  making  an  alteration  in  it,  of  course  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  and  delicate  question  to  answer. 
With  regard  to  the  Corporation,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  say  at  once,  that  I  am  sure  the  Coporation 
members  would  tell  you  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  contract  between  the  Crown  and  themselves, 
and  that  the  Act  of  1 857  was  a  compromise,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  they  were  then  seven  out  of 
a  board  of  12,  and  being  now  seven  out  of  a  board 
of  23,  I  know  they  would  most  strongly  object 
to  any  diminution  in  their  number. 

2486.  Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of 
a  former  committee,  that  their  number  should  be 
reduced  to  three? — Yes,  which  the  committee 
following  could  not  or  did  not,  carry  out. 

2487.  As  regards  the  Trinity  House,  they  had 
two  members  ? — Yes. 

2488.  Is  that  essential  for  the  due  constitution 
of  your  board  ? — I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
those  members  should  be  retained.  They  are 
nearly  always  gentlemen  who  have  been  long 
engaged  in  matters  connected  with  either  the 
Royal  Navy  or  the  merchant  navy ;  chiefly  the 
merchant  navy  ;  it  so  happens  that  an  Admral  is 
the  present  deputy-master,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
gentlemen  having  a  large  acquaintance  with  ship- 
ping affairs,  and  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  retained. 

2489.  Then,  as  regards  the  Admiralty,  they 
return  two  members  ? — As  I  am  one  of  them  you 
can  hardly  expect  me  to  say  anything  against 
that.  In  answer  to  that  I  should  like  to  remind 
you  of  what  I  read  from  the  Report  of  the  First 
Select  Committee :  "  Imperial  interests  of  much 
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importance  are  concerned,  for  which  it  is  expe*- 
dient  specially  to  provide;  with  this  object  it 
seems  right  that  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of 
Trade  should  continue  to  nominate  members  of 
the  Board." 

2490.  Just  so,  but  I  am  going  through  this  in 
order  to  consider  whether  the  number  of  the 
present  members  could  be  reduced,  looking  to  the 
possibility  of  others  being  added,  and  therefore 
the  possibility  of  bringing  up  the  Board  to  too 
large  a  number,  and  making  it  a  cumbrous  Board ; 
the  Board  ol  Trade  have  at  present  two  members? 
—Yes. 

2491.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
one  of  those  should  be  returned  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  another  by  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners ? — I  trust  that,  whatever  may  be  done, 
there  may  be  no  other  supervising  authority 
introduced.  I  think  that  would  be  most  unad- 
visable,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  The  Board 
of  Trade  and  our  Board  have  worked  harmoniously 
together  since  1»57,  and  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unadvisable  to  introduce  a  body  like  the  Enclo- 
sure Commissioners,  who  have  no  representative 
in  Parliament,  whereas  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  always  in  Parliament,  which  is 
most  important,  and  the  permanent  officials  there 
know  the  whole  of  our  affairs  so  thoroughly  that 
I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  appointing  a  member  of  our 
Board. 

2492.  As  regards  the  two  representatives 
elected  by  shipowners,  one  by  the  steamers,  two 
by  lighters,  and  one  by  the  wharfingers ;  what  do 
you  say  ? — It  is  almost  impossible  lor  me  to  sepa- 
rate in  my  answers  to  these  questions,  the  abstract 
representative  in  my  mind  from  the  gentlemen 
who  now  represent  these  particular  bodies.  It 
must  state,  however,  though  I  do  so,  I  am  sure, 
with  reluctance,  because  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  allude,  is  extremely  useful  on  our  Board, 
that  the  passenger  steamers  are  new  reduced  to 
the  representation  of  one  large  steamboat  com- 
pany, which  pays  us  a  considerable  sum,  you 
know,  for  using  our  piers,  not  as  a  contri- 
bution ;  they  used  to  pay  us  so  much  per  call, 
but,  by  mutual  arrangement,  we  have  agreed 
that  they  should  pay  us  8,000/.  a  year,  and  they 
pay  us  that.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  constituency  has  become 
a  very  small  one,  although  I  do  not  know  any 
member  who  has  been  so  useful  on  the  Board,  in 
many  respects,  as  the  gentleman  who  represents 
that  interest,  especially  with  regard  to  his  own 
company. 

2493.  Especially  as  you  derive  revenue  from 
these  steamers,  and  make  piers  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  steamers  ? — I  cannot  quite  admit 
that  it  is  revenue.  We  have  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  placing  piers  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public  We  are  entitled  to  make,  not  this 
company  in  particular,  but  any  one  who  calls  at 
those  piers,  pay  per  call,  or  we  may  arrange,  for 
mutual  convenience,  that  they  should  pay  a  fixed 
sum.  It  so  happens  that  it  has  now  become  a 
large  monopoly,  they  having  bought  up  the  other 
companies;  but  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  re* 
venue ;  and,  so  far  from  that,  we  have  fixed  it  at 
that  sum,  which  pays  the  working  expenses,  and 
barely  pays  a  little  more  in  per-centage  on 
capital,  but  nothing  for  the  replacement  of  capital 
or  for  wear  and  tear.  There  is  a  little  excess 
above  the  common  working  expenses,  the  wages 
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Chairman— continued. 
they  would  not  find  it  to   be  their  interest  to  do 
anything  to  the  main  river  itself;  you  must  have 
one  authority  for  your  arterial  drainage  ;  that 
would   be   the  judgment  I   should  form ;    if  it 
should  be  the  judgment  of  Parliament  to  put  the 
whole  country,  the  whole  valley,  and  the  whole 
marsh   above  Oxford  into    one  great  drainage 
district,  I  can  understand  that  there  will  be  only 
the  public  in  that  respect,  but  having  reference 
to  the  objects  of  keeping  the  river  a  pure  river, 
and  having  a  proper  control,  I  say,  as  a  matter 
of  conservancy  generally,  the  thine;  may  be  done 
with  advantage  to  any  of  the  drainage  districts 
on  either  side  of  the  Thames.     (Sir  U.  Bowyer.) 
Do  you  think  that  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
servators do  not  interfere  with  the  drainage? 
(A.)  No;  we  have  the  same  thing  precisely  on 
the  Thames  under  the  present  Conservators  (that 
is  ourselves).     I  have  some  15,000  acres  which  I 
am  engineer  to  below  London,  where  the  marshes 
and  the  banks  are  under  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  but  we  drain  into  the  Thames,  and  the 
two  bodies  do  not  interfere.     (Q.)  Have  you  not 
known  instances  where  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
servators have,  in  point  of  fact,  very  much  im- 
peded the  formation  of  drainage  districts,  and 
the  working  of  such  districts  ?     (A)  No,  I  know 
of  none.     (Q.)  Do   you    think    the   authorities, 
whoever   they  may  be,  who  manage  the  river, 
would  interfere  with  the  formation  of  drainage 
districts?     (A.*)  I  take  it  that  an  independent 
board,  liable  to  the  control  of  the  public,  with  a 
public  revenue,  making  returns  to  Parliament  of 
their  proceedings,  would  act  like  sensible  men, 
and  in   that  respect  I   should   apprehend  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  happen  ;  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  of  the   kind ;  but  if  they   have  no 
funds,"  he  is  speaking  of  us  in  that  respect,  "  but 
if  they  have  no  funds  and  the  weirs  belong  to  one 
party  and  the  river  to  another,  and  the  banks  to 
a  third,  there  is  a  difficulty,  and  always  must  be." 
That  was  before  the  Act  of  1866.     I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  read  you  more. 

2504.  We  have  your  opinion,  and  we  have 
Mr.  Beardmore's  opinion  upon  that  point,  and  I 
would  only  ask  you  further,  whether  you  see  any 
difficulty  m  your  board ;  for  instance,  supposing 
rt  had  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  river,  under- 
taking the  arterial  drainage  ?  —  By  "  arterial 
drainage,"  you  mean  the  management  of  the 
river  proper. 

2505.  Just  so? — None  whatever,  provided  we 
are  supplied  with  sufficient  funds.  I  might  have 
read  you  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bawlinson  as  to 
the  best  tribunal  of  appeal,  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2506.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  there, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  upon 
the  matter.  Some  witnesses  have  thought  the 
Board  of  Trade,  others,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  others,  the  inclosure  commissioners  ? 
— I  think,  unless  some  marvellous  change  is 
made  in  the  whole  affair,  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
an  excellent  Government  Board  for  us  to  appeal 
to. 

2507.  Suppose  that  one  board  undertakes  the 
whole  river,  would  that  board  be  able  to  under- 
take the  functions  at  present  carried  out  by  the 
drainage  commissioners  in  the  upper  valley  ? — I 
mean  by  one  board,  a  board  who  would  carry 
out  everything  connected  with  the  main  river. 
I  would  not,  on  any  account,  interfere  with  the 
Thames  Valley  Commissioners ;  I  am  perfectly 

confident  that,  when  once  they  begin  really  to 
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lands,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
whole  thing  being  carried  out  between  them  and 
us  ;  I  have  not  a  doubt  about  that. 

2508.  You  are  disinclined  to  allow  the  fact  of 
a  conflict  of  authority  ? — Yes,  because  there  has 
never  been  a  conflict.  I  deny  the  fact ;  we  have 
never  come  into  contact.  The  only  peg  upon 
which  to  hans;  the  idea  of  a  conflict  of  authority 
was,  our  declining  to  furnish  a  lot  of  financial 
details  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  works 
on  the  river.  May  I  read  a  short  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  evidence  :— "  You  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  pernicious  thing 
now  to  set  up  an  authority  for  the  part  of  the 
river  above  Oxford,  distinct  from  that  which 
would  have  the  control  over  the  river  imme- 
diately below  Oxford? — [A.)  I  am  satisfied  it 
would;  you  would  have  two  separate  boards, 
you  would  have  two  separate  sets  of  paid  officers, 
and  you  would  have  that  divided  action  which  is 
always  a  disadvantage  where  a  thing  c;m  be 
looked  after  by  one  and  the  same."  And  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me,  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion, to  point  out  this :  that  the  upper  naviga- 
tion above  Staines  has  had  the  advantage  of  tne 
whole  of  our  engineering  staff,  including  our 
very  able  and  experienced  engineer ;  it  has  had 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  of  our  staff  at  Trinity- 
square,  the  whole  of  the  secretarial  and  the  ac- 
countant's department,  without  a  single  sixpence 
being  charged,  so  that,  if  you  esta  dish  distinct 
boards,  they  will  naturally  want  their  engineers, 
their  surveyors ;  and  their  staffs,  which  at  present 
are  furnished  by  us  entirely  to  the  upper  fund, 
and  nothing  whatever  is  charged  for  them. 

2509.  Supposing  you  have  the  entire  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  river,  and  that  you  have 
rating  powers  to  supply  you  with  funds  sufficient 
to  control  or  abate  the  floods,  that  with  an  addi- 
tion of  members  who  will  represent  the  rate- 
payers, and  with' a  defined  authority  to  decide  in 
case  of  any  conflict  of  authority  between  you  and 
the  Drainage  Commissioners,  you  do  not  apprehend 
that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
such  a  scheme  ? — We  hope,  in  any  change  of  that 
kind,  whatever  change  is  made  in  our  board,  that 
it  may  be  a  very  small  one.  A  board  of  23  is  a 
fairly  numerous  board,  and  when  you  come  to 
make  any  large  additions  to  aboard  of  that  kind, 
which  is  an  executive  board,  it  becomes  very  cum- 
brous. Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  large  and  considerable 
funds,  provided  by  rating,  there  should  not  be 
some  additional  members,  but  I  trust  they  may 
not  be  very  numerous. 

2510.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  there  are 
different  parties  who  might  fairly  claim  to  be 
represented  on  such  a  board ;  such  as  large  landed 

Eroprietors,  and  the  social  authorities  of  towns, 
ke  Oxford  and  Windsor.  Can  you  see  any  ob- 
jection to  such  representatives  being  added  to 
your  board  ? — I  think  the  proper  way  to  add  the 
representatives  would  be  to  have  a  large  consti- 
tuency, in  some  mode,  and  I  think  that  consti- 
tuency which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  though 
peculiar  of  its  kind,  is  fairly  large ;  but  I  think 
that  if  any  great  change  is  to  be  made,  or  if  any 
addition  is  to  be  made,  the  proper  way  would  be 
to  have  a  large  constituency,  I  presume,  of  rate- 
payers, and  let  them  elect  a  few  members.  Take 
our  four,  for  instance ;  let  them  elect  those  four, 
s  3  and 
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and  then  I  think  you  would  have  a  very  good 
representation. 

2511.  Suppose  the  University  of  Oxford  were 
willing  to  contribute  funds  for  relieving  that 
part  of  floods,  do  you  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able that  the  University  should  be  represented 
on  your  board? — We  asked  the  University  to 
contribute,  and  the  answer  we  got  was,  •*  Get 
rating  powers."  We  tried  to  get  rating  powers 
and  the  landowners  threw  us  over,  you  know ; 
that  is  the  old  story. 

2512.  Of  course,  I  am  presuming  that  you 
have  rating  powers  given  you  ? — I  really  think 
the  whole  question  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
addition  will  be  brought  to  our  board,  is  hardly 
one  that  I  have  sufficiently  considered  ;  all  I  say 
is,  that  we  think  we  have  done  our  work  fairly 
well,  and  if  you  will  leave  us  alone,  and  give  us 
money,  we  shall  be  very  happy,  but  if  you  must 
alter  us,  let  it  be  as  little  as  possible. 

2513.  I  presume,  from  what  you  have  said  as 
regards  the  water  companies,  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  keeping  up  the  purity  of  the  water  in 
the  river,  you  would  Ibe  disinclined  to  have  any 
representatives  of  the  water  companies  on  your 
board  ? — That  question  was  argued  out  in  1866, 
and  the  Committee  then  decided  that  it  was  not 
desirable  ;  but  if  you  give  us  any  rating  powers 
whatever,  or  if  you  give  us  a  good  round  contri- 
bution from  the  water  companies,  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  one  of  them  upon  our  board, 
but  it  is  with  those  two  provisoes. 

2514.  If  the  water  companies  gave  you  20,000  /. 
a  year,  you  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  couple 
of  them  on  your  board,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  and 
one  for  10,000  /.  additional. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2515.  In  fact,  what  you  really  desire  is  to  get 
an  addition  to  your  funds? — We  desire  it, 
simply  because  we  are  in  a  helpless  condition 
above  Staines. 

Chairman. 

2516.  You  are  aware  that  in  1867  a  new  Con- 
servancy was  appointed  for  tho  River  Lea? — 
Yes,  I  know  there  was,  but  I  have  not  studied 
that  Act  very  carefully. 

2517.  And  perhaps  you  are  aware  that  upon 
that  board,  which  was  appointed  for  the  Con- 
servancy of  the  River  Lea,  the  waters  of  which 
are  obstracted  by  two  water  companies;  out  of  15 
members  the  New  River  Company  send  two 
membess,  and  the  East  London  Water  Company 
send  two  members  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

2518.  Therefore,  perhaps  you  would  think  it 
would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  if  the 
water  companies  had  seme  representation  on  the 
Conservancy  Board  of  the  Thames  ? — I  think  it 
ought  to  depend  entirely  upon  whether  they 
gave  us  any  increased  contribution. 

2519.  It  is  a  case  of  money  ? — Yes. 

2520.  Then,  as  regards  the  mills,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  of  their  in- 
creasing or  having  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
floods  at  times ? — les ;  I  wish  very  much  to  ex- 
plain that  clearly,  because  I  do  not  think  it  has 
yet  come  out  quite  clearly  in  evidence.  The  whole 
of  the  weirs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  were 
transferred  entirely  to  us.  Certain  rights  existed 
in  connection  with  those  weirs,  for  which  we 
paid  6,300  /.,  and  3,000  /.  odd  for  legal  expenses, 
bringing  it  up  to  nearly  10,000  7.    The  object  of 


Chairman — continued. 

that  was  to  take  the  whole  of  the  weirs  away 
from  the  control  of  the  millers.    Questions  We 
been    asked    here    with    regard    to  what  the 
millers  could  do  to  increase  the  floods;  *hat 
I    believe   they   can    do,   but  it   is  almost  in- 
finitesimal,  I    should    say  is    this,   they    may 
shut    in    what    they    call    their  gates,   that 
is   just   the    place    where    their   wheel  is,  in 
order  I  presume  to  keep  the  floods  from  damaging 
the  wheels ;  but  they  have  no  control  whatever 
over  thte  height  of  the  water  at  the  wheels.  The 
control  of  the  height  of  the  water  rests  entirely 
with  us ;    we  have  high  water  marks  and  low- 
water  marks ;  our  lock-keepers  have  instructions 
what  to  do,  and  our  superintendents  have  in- 
structions to  supervise  them.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
of  late  we  have  had  very  few  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  millers.   We  have  a  very  excellent 

fentleman  who  is  a  miller  at  Sonning  on  our 
oard,  and  perhaps  that  may  help  to  make  things 
go  smoother  between  us  and  the  millers.  But  I 
wanted  to  put  it  quite  clearly  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  weirs  and  the  head  of  water,  the 
millers  have  no  sort  of  power  over  that 

2521.  You  heard  Mr.  Leach's   evidence  with 
respect  to  the  modes  that  he  would  like  to  see 
oarried  out  for  the  reduction  of  floods.   Is  it  yonr 
opinion,  and  that  of  your  board,  that  if  these 
measures  of  straightening  the  river,  of  dredging, 
of  enlarging  the   tumbling   bays,   of  removing 
shoals,    and    reducing    the    cuts,    were  carried 
out,  that,  except  in  excessive  floods,  the  river 
would  be  able  to  carry  off  the  flood-water?— 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  river  would 
be  improved,  and,  80  far,  I  go  with  Mr.  Leach, 
but  1  want  you  to  allow  me  to  make  an  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  some  evidence  which  was 
given  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Leach's  evidence  the 
other  day.     Mr.  Leach  brought  forward  a  plan 
for  improving*  the  river  below  Staines.     What  I 
wish  to  explain  to  the  Committee  is  that  that  plan 
has  only  been  quite  recently  prepared ;  it  was  pre- 
pared bv  Mr.  Leach  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  board,  given  in  general  terms,  to  report 
to  the  Board  what  might  be  done  below  Staines; 
I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  the   Committee 
that  that   plan  cannot  possibly    be  carried  out 
without  an  Act   of  Parliament,    and   63,000 1 
seems  to  me  an  enormous  sum  to  pay  for  mitigat- 
ing floods,  which,  1  do  not  believe,  have  done 
very  much  damage  below   Staines ;  but  what  I 
want  to  impress  upon  the  Committee  is  this,  that 
that  plan  has  never  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
servators ;  and,  more  than  that,  the  information 
which  Mr.  Leach  gave  you,  with  regard  to  the 
rating  of  certain  parishes,  is  entirely   his  own 
idea.     Very  naturally  he  looked  to  see  where 
the  money  could  come  from,  but  that  proposition 
has  never  been  before  our  board  in  any  shape 
whatever.     When  a  proposition  like  that  comes 
before  our  board,  and  when  we  know  that  it  can- 
not be  carried  out  except  bv  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  do  not  immediately  take  it  up,  because, 
as  vou  know,  no  Private  BUI  can  be  introduced 
until  next  Session.     I  only  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  Committee  that,  although  the  plan  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  it  has  never  been  considered  by 
us. 

2522.  As  regards  the  plan  of  expending 
nearly  30.000  7.  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames, 
near  Oxford,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that?— 
That  would  have  been  done  years  ago,  if  it  hid 
not  been  that  the  Conservators  were  bad  nego- 
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Monday,  25th  June  1877- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Coope. 

Mr.  Cart wright. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 


Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Watney. 


OCTAVIUS  EDWARD  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Frederick  Nicolson,  Bart,  c.b.,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


The  Witness.']  May  I  make  a  brief  addi- 
tion to  my  evidence  ? 

Chairman.]  You  may  make  any  additions 
you  like. 

Witness."]  I  stated  to  the  Committee  on 
Friday  last,  that  the  lower  fund  had  ad- 
vanced 8,804  L  to  the  upper  fund,  but  I 
forgot  to  add  that  no  interest  has  been 
charged  on  that  sum,  so  that  the  upper  fund 
has  had  the  advantage  of  that  sum  without 
interest. 

Chairman. 

2527.  The  lower  fund  has  advanced  to  the 
upper  fund  8,000  /.,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  made  no  charge  for  interest? — Up  to  the 
end  of  December.  I  wish  also  to  state  that  any 
advances  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  fund  should 
be  made  a  first  charge  in  any  future  financial 
arrangements,  so  thai  they  may  be  repaid  with- 
out delay.  With  reference  to  the  water  com- 
panies, I  hope  I  made  it  clear  that  my  suggestion 
was  this:  that  a  moderate  additional  contribu- 
tion might  be  asked  for  from  them,  which  would 
be  almost  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the 
large  amount  of  water  which  they  draw  from  the 
river,  and  distribute  to  the  various  places  they 
supply.  And  I  should  like  to  add,  that  I 
find  the  Lee  Conservancy  fund  receives  from 
two  water  companies  which  draw  water  from  the 
Lee,  from  the  New  River  Company  1,500/.  a 
year,  plus  333/.,  and  from  the  East  London 
Company  2,000/.  a  year,  and  667/.,  making  a 
total  of  4,500/. ;  besides  that,  the  New  River 
Company  have  paid  42,000/.  for  works  on  the 
River  Lee,  which,  if  you  take  it  at  5  per  cent. , 
would  represent  2,100/.  more. 

2528.  What  description  of  works  have  the 
New  River  Company  there  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not inform  you  of  that  exactly.  I  am  only  stating 
what  I  know,  having  received  it  from  the  Lee 
Conservancy;  that  they  really  receive  6,600/. 
altogether  from  the  two  water  companies. 

2529.  They  pay  that  to  the  Lee  Conservancy? 
— Yes. 

2530.  And  this  large  sum  of  42,000/.  ?— Yes, 
so  I  am  told ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  way  of  put- 
ting it,  that  at  5  per  cent,  it  would  produce  an 
income  of  2,100  a  year,  which  would  bring  up 
the  total  to  6,600/. 


Chairman — continued. 

2531.  And  the  respective  contributions  of  the 
six  water  companies  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
is  something  like  6,500/.  a  year? — That  is  ex- 
cluding the  lower  fund  contribution. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2532.  What  do  you  put  the  payment  for  the 
water  companies  at  ? — I  have  put  it  in,  and  hav- 
ing put  it  in  I  have  not  cot  my  document 

2533.  It  is  in  the  evidence  you  ^ave  .'—Oh, 
yes ;  quite  clearly,  on  Friday.  It  is  all  accu- 
rately in  the  evidenoe. 

Chairman. 

2534.  Yes,  8,000/.  at  present ;  and  it  will  be 
8,500/.  fur  each  in  1881?— Yes,  including,  of 
course,  the  1,450/.  to  the  lower  fund.  Those  are 
the  only  additions  I  wish  to  make  at  present 

2535.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  up 
any  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  ty  the 
Committee? — I  should  like  to  make  some  re- 
marks, and  I  will  do  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 
The  first  witness  was  Mr.  Taylor.  He  hid 
evidently  not  studied  our  Acts ;  I  believe  be 
said  he  had  not  read  them,  and  I  think  I  may 
pass  over  all  his  evidence  with  regard  to  our 
jurisdiction,  and  so  on.  He  also  quoted  a  good 
many  figures  which  he  got  from  a  letter  of 
Colonel  Harcourt's  to  some  local  paper,  I  be- 
lieve; but  as  you  have  all  our  figures  put  in,  I 
need  not  refer  to  that.  He  also  touched  upon* 
point  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women 
at  locks.  I  just  wish  to  explain  that,  although 
Mr.  Leach  has  been  asked  as  to  that  point 
There  are  two,  one  at  Hambledon,  and  the  other 
at  Penton  Hook.  The  woman  at  Hambledon 
has  two  sons,  both  grown  up,  who  help  herd 
the  lock.  We  only  kept  her  on  because  her 
husband  died  who  was  a  lock-keeper ;  she  ** 
quite  competent  to  go  on  with  that  work,  in  *& 
she  had  done  it  when  her  husband  was  ill, «» 
we  kept  her  there.  The  woman  at  Pentou  Bo» 
is  on  the  lower  navigation  ;  she  has  been  there  for 
many  years,  and  she  is  quite  capable  of  opening 
or  shutting  a  lock  ;  she  has  also  a  grown-up  »J 
to  help  her.  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  fihonM 
never  think  of  appointing  women  in  the  future, 
but  we  keep  these  two  under  exceptional  & 
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Chairman — continued* 
cumstances.  There  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
about  flooding ;  he  says, "  My  flooding  is  not  from 
the  Thames  water,  but  from  the  oozing  up  from 
the  gravel."  I  believe  that,  in  many  oases,  the 
flooding  of  houses  arises,  not  so  much  from  the 
Thames  as  from  the  water  that  comes  down  from 
the  elopes  of  the  hills.  A  friend  who  lives  at 
Henley  told  me  he  had  seen  the  cellars  there  quite 
flooded  when  the  Thames  was  not  flooded ;  that, 
in  fact,  he  had  traced  the  water  along,  in  shore, 
as  it  were,  from  the  Thames,  and  found  the  water 
there  higher  than  in  the  Thames,  consequently 
it  could  not  have  come  from  the  Thames ;  it 
came  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  I  believe 
in  many  cases,  where  the  Conservators  have  been 
accused  of  helping  to  keep  the  floods  over  the 
lands,  the  water  has  really  come  down  from  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.  I  know  we  had  one  case  from 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  He  put  in  a  claim  for  one  of 
his  tenauts ;  our  engineer  reported  very  elabo- 
rately upon  it,  and  it  turned  out  that  if  he  was 
flooded,  he  was  flooded  in  consequence  of  the 
water  coming  down  from  the  hills  behind  him. 

2536.  And  not  from  the  Thames? — I  daresay 
that  some  part  may  have  come  from  the  Thames. 
At  all  events  it  was  not  exclusively  from  the 
Thames.  I  need  not  say  much  about  the  Dean 
of  Christchurch's  evidence,  especially  as  he  is 
present ;  but  I  should  like  to  read  an  extract  from 
a  letter  which  we  received  from  the  Dean  at  the 
time  we  were  thinking  of  improving  the  neiffh- 
bourhoood  of  Oxford  with  regard  to  floods.  He 
says,  "I  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  of 
bringing  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant  before  the 
governing  body  of  Christ  Church.  I  am  directed 
to  say  that  they  thank  the  Conservators  for  send- 
ing them  the  plan  and  estimates,  that  they  think 
the  plan  excellent,  and  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  it  executed.  Further,  that  they  would 
willingly  contribute  towards  the  execution  of  the 
works,  both  as  landholders  in  the  valley  and  as 
having  an  interest  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Oxford  if  they  saw  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
raising  the  sum  required  by  subscriptions.  But 
from  all  they  hear  they  feel  sure  this  is  almost 
impossible.  They  think  that  the  only  way  to 
affect  this  most  desirable  object  will  be  by  in- 
troducing a  Bill  into  Parliament  giving  powers  to 
the  Conservancy  to  levy  rates  on  all  landowners, 
and  on  others  who  may  receive  benefit  from  the 
improvement  of  the  river  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  received. — (signed)  Henry  Liddell,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church."  (  Copies  handed  in.)  There 
were  other  letters  which  were  written  just  about 
that  time  in  consequence  of  our  sending  the  plans, 
and  Mr.  Leech  and  Mr.  Beardmore's  report,  of 
which  you  have  a  copy  handed  in,  to  the  various 
authorities  at  Oxford ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  these  letters  that  we  started  that  attempt  to 
benefit  Oxford. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

2537.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— March  1869. 
It  was  previous  to  the  Bill  you  have  heard  so 
much  of.  I  think  I  have  already  dealt  with  some 
of  Mr.  Hawkins*  evidence,  but  he  is  asked  a 
question  which  I  should  like  to  answer  for  him. 
He  is  asked  with  reference  to  the  veto  of  the 
conservancy  over  the  works  to  be  done  in  the 
river,  and  the  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
he  is  asked  how  that  worked,  and  his  answer  is, 
that  at  present  no  works  having  been  begun  in 
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the  Thames  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  hardly     Nieobtm, 
likely  to  be  satisfactory.     Mr.  Ellett,  a  gentle-     Bart,cJ». 
man  who  has  to  do  wilh  the  district  board  higher       35  jnne 
up  the  river,  also  gave  evidence  that  the  reason        ^77, 
they  had  done  no  works  was  that  they  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  to  send  plans,  and  so  on, 
to  us,  as  we  might  put  a  veto  upon  them,  and 
notwithstanding  the  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  they  had  done  no  works  for  that  reason. 
What  I  wish  to  explain  to  the  Committee  is  this, 
That  for  20  years  we  had  been  weekly,  at  our  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  dealing  with  applications  of  the 
same  nature,  applications  for  works  in  the  river ; 
and,  if  the  Committee  wish  to  know  what  our 
course  of  proceeding  is,  I  can  briefly  state  it, 
and  I  think  they  will  see  we  take  the  greatest 
pains  not  to  object  to  anything  that  is  reasonable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rigidly  to  exclude  any- 
thing that  might  b£  objectionable  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river. 

2538.  What  is  the  mode  of  your  procedure? — 
Our  mode  is  this,  and  it  is  one  of  constant 
occurrence ;  we  have  complaints  sent  in.  If  it 
is  a  small  matter  and  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  un- 
objectionable, the  board  would  at  once  approve 
of  it,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  consider- 
ation we  should  refer  it  to  a  committee;  we 
should  also,  if  necessary,  ask  the  engineer  to 
report  upon  it,  and  if  we  found  the  works  should 
be  modified,  we  should,  as  we  have  done  in  many 
cases,  place  our  engineer  in  communication  with 
the  engineer  of  the  person  or  body  who  wished  to 
do  the  works,  and  1  think,  in  almost  every  case, 
they  have  come  to  some  arrangement  by  modifi- 
cation of  the  works,  and  so  on,  to  make  the 
thing  quite  unobjectionable.  The  committee 
then  reports,  and  the  board  finally  decides ;  and, 
if  it  is  in  the  tidal  part  of  the  river,  the  whole 
thing  goes  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  approval,  and 
to  the  assessor  for  assessment,  because  there  is  an 
assessor  who  is  appointed  by  us  and  by  the 
Crown  to  assess  all  works;  and  after  assess- 
ment .  a  third  of  the  payments,  as  you  are  I 
daresay  aware,  goes  to  the  Crown.  What 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Committee  is,  that 
for  20  years  that  system  has  worked  on  all 
parts  of  the  river  without  any  reference  to  any 
person  whatever  as  an  arbitrator ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  have  the  power  to 
decide  in  case  of  our  disagreeing  with  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  have  no  power 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  as  respects  works  to  be  done.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  limited  by  the 
recent  Act  of  1870  or  1871  to  the  district  over 
which  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners 
are  permitted  to  do  their  works. 

2539.  Do  you  consider  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  head-quarters  of  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners and  London  is  a  great  impediment  to 
the  due  and  harmonious  working  of  the  two 
bodies  ? — I  ao  not  think  so,  in  the  least,  because 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  nearly  every  work 
of  any  magnitude,  I  was  going  to  say  in  the 
case  of  any  work,  we  always  go  to  see  it,  and 
we  should  do  so  undoubtedly  with  regard  to 
works  in  that  part  of  the  river.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  that  some  of  our  bodv  are  not  visiting 
various  wharves  and  places  of  that  sort;  and  in  the 
case  of  wharves  where  there  are  adjoining  neigh- 
bours, we  are  now  very  careful,  and  always  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  careful,  that  the  neigh- 
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Sir/:  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone— continued. 

BarfL*'  k°ur8  should  send  in  a  written  adhesion  to  the 
*°*B*  proposal,  in  order  to  save  future  litigation,  of 
25  June  which  we  had  a  case  at  one  time.  I  was  going 
1877,  *°  rea<*  a*1  answer  of  Colonel  Haroourt's,  but 
having  spoken  to  him  since  I  came  into  the  room, 
I  understand  his  answer  is  that  if  the  interests 
of  the  navigation,  and  the  interests  of  the  drain- 
age, are  managed  as  they  ought  to  he,  he  does 
not  see  that  they  could  interfere  with  each  other 
at  all.  But  I  believe  Colonel  Harcourt's  ex- 
planation is,  that  he  meant  if  they  are  managed 
by  one  body.  Now,  I  maintain,  that  even  if 
they  are  not  one  body,  that  is  those  who  manage 
the  drainage  and  those  who  manage  the  naviga- 
tion, provided  they  are  properly  managed,  the 
two  bodies  will  not  come  into  conflict  In  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  Colonel  Harcourt,  and,  of 
course,  a  fortiori,  if  they  are  one  body  they  will 
not  interfere  with  each  other,  although  there 
might  be  possibly  dissensions  even  in  that  one 
body. 

2540.  I  will  just,  upon  that  point,  ask  you, 
although  I  believe  you  have  already  answered 
it,  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  with  increased  powers  given  them 
for  mitigating  the  floods  and  for  raising  funds, 
with  the  Drainage  Commissioners  as  a  separate 
body,  and  with  some  public  department  as  a 
referee  in  particular  cases  of  disagreement,  that 
under  such  an  arrangement  we  might  look  to  the 
whole  of  the  river  being  well  and  efficiently 
managed? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  skip  a 
good  deal  of  the  evidence,  because  some  of  these 
gentlemen  hardly  seemed  to  know  the  names  of 
things  on  the  river;  but  Mr.  Bryan  Wood  said 
something  about  some  correspondence;  I  will 
not  trouble  the  Committee  by  putting  it  in,  but  I 
have  copies  of  the  letters,  in  one  of  which  he 
thanks  us  for  certain  communications;  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that,  for  he  really  did  not  seem 
quite  to  know  whether  we  had  answered  his 
letters  or  not ;  and  I  wish  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  not  answering 
letters. 

2541.  I  presume  the  Thames  Conservancy  is 
managed  on  the  same  principle   as  most  other 

Eublic  bodies  ?  —I  hope  so.  I  only  mention  this, 
ecause  some  of  the  witnesses  have  positively 
said  that  they  have  written  to  us  and  could  get 
no  answer.  One  witness,  in  answer  I  think  to  a 
question  by  yourself,  said  he  did  not  write  to  us 
because  he  thought  he  should  not  get  an  answer. 
Then  Mr.  Castle  suggests  the  buying  up  of  the 
mills ;  that  is  a  question  for  the  Committee  ;  2,5 
millers  at  5,000/.  each  would,  I  am  afraid, 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  but  with  regard  to 
his  suggestion  I  need  hardly  say  we  have  not  the 
funds  to  do  anything  like  that.  There  was  some 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Bryan  Wood  as  to  weirs 
removed  above  Oxford.  Mr.  Leach,  I  think,  has 
told  you  there  were  eight  removed;  but  you 
must  not  suppose  they  are  weirs  such  as  Tedding- 
ton  Weir ;  they  were  mere  wretched  dilapidated 
old  structures,  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
river  and  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation,  which 
kept  up  floods,  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
absurd  to  have  attempted  to  have  repaired  them, 
so  we  simply  removed  the  old  piles  and  sticks 
which  were  there.  I  only  wish  the  Committee 
not  to  suppose  that  these  were  large  struc- 
tures. 

2542.  They  were  dilapidated  weirs  ? — Entirely 
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so,  and  very  small ;  the  river  is  narrow  up  there, 
and  they  were  an  obstruction. 

2543.  Upon  the  question  of  weirs,  have  the 
conservancy  considered  the  point  as  to  any  action 
being  taken  with  reference  to  the  Sandford  War, 
of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  as  affecting 
the  flow  of  the  river  ? — Mr.  Leach  I  think  has 
told  you  that  certain  works  which  he  and  Mr. 
Beardmore  suggested  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  mitigating  any  disadvantage  that  might  arise 
from  Sandford  Weir.  I  can  hardly  go  into  the 
details  of  that  scheme  now ;  they  are  engineer- 
ing details,  but  I  believe  they  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  mitigating  any  disadvantage  from 
that  weir. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2544.  While  you  are  on  the  Sandford  Weir, 
may  I  ask  was  not  Sandford  Mill  burnt  down?— 
Yes. 

2545.  Was  any  attempt  made  at  that  time  to 

?'et  rid  of  the  weir,  because  it  would  seem  a 
avourable  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  mill  having  been  accidentally  de- 
stroyed ? — Yes ;  but,  you  see,  any  improvement 
there  really  is  an  engineering  question. 

2546.  However,  nothing  was  done? — I  think 
not.  There  is  just  one  more  point  which  I  wish 
to  mention.  Mr.  Dodd,  a  gentleman  from  Eton, 
I  was  glad  to  find,  confirmed  our  statement  upon 
which  the  honourable  Member  on  your  left  has 
asked  several  questions  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
cessive floods.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had 
noticed  the  floods,  and  whether  they  had  oc- 
curred periodically,  and  he  says  from  1852  to 
1875  we  had  a  long  period  of  very  few  floods, 
there  were  no  very  high  floods  between  those 
times,  and  he  says  it  is  difficult  to  define  what 
a  flood  is.  So  it  is,  perhaps ;  but  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  in  a  report  with  which  you  are 
well  acquainted,  there  is  a  statement  with 
regard  to  these  excessive  floods,  which  Mr. 
Dodd  confirms.  Now  I  come  to  a  point 
which  we  are  a  little  puzzled  about,  and 
perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  Mr.  Leach  to 
give  farther  evidence  about  that.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  a  great  many  witnesses,  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  gentleman  goings  to  be  examined 
to-day,  who  also  thinks  that  we  have  raised  the 
sills  of  the  weirs.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Leach 
about  that  several  times,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  so  far  as  he  knows,  we  have  never  raised 
any  sill  of  any  weir  whatever,  but  that  is  a  mere 
question  of  measurement,  and  Mr.  Leach  will 
carefully  ascertain  that,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so 
before  the  Committee  finally  closes  the  evidence, 
because  it  might  require  a  little  looking  into, 
perhaps  you  wul  allow  him  to  give  you  the  infor- 
mation, and  we  shall  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
accurate. 

Chairman* 

2547.  Certainly ;  have  jrou  anv  suspicion  that 
the  millers  may  surreptitiously  have  raised  die 
sills  of  the  weirs  ? — Oh  no,  that  would  require 
certain  works  to  be  done. 

2548.  And,  of  course,  thev  would  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  engineer,  if  they  were  done? — 
I  should  think  so.  There  are  iust  one  or  two 
other  points.  Several  witnesses  have  stated  that 
local  taxes  have  been  occasioned  by  the  acts  of 
the  conservators,  which  simply  means  that  we 
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have  been  carrying  out  the  duties  which  Parlia- 
ment imposed  upon  us,  of  keeping  the  sewage 
out  of  the  river.  I  am  informed,  However,  that 
the  state  of  drainage  in  some  of  the  towns  was 
such  that,  whether  we  interfered  or  not,  an  im- 
proved system  of  drainage  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  that  our  action  in  expediting  that 
improvement  has  been  very  beneficial.  There  is 
a  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to  make  the 
minds  of  the  Committee  Quite  clear,  namely,  the 
breaking  through  at  Teadingtou.  It  was  sup- 
posed, I  think,  from  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  put,  that  die  break  was  in  the  bank 
of  the  river ;  that  is  not  the  case ;  it  was  in  an 
island  between  the  weir  and  the  lock.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  know  the  locality. 

2549."  A  plan  of  Teddington  Weir  was  pro- 
duced the  otner  daj? — That  will  explain  at  once 
why  the  lands  adjoining  could  not  be  flooded. 
The  flood  made  a  breach,  and  flowed  over  the 
island,  and  flowed  into  the  tidal  part  of  the  river. 
Then  Mr.  Rawlinson  was  asked  some  questions 
about  the  River  Pollution  Act.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Committee  are  aware  that  the 
Thames  is  not  included  in  that  Act.  He  was 
also  asked,  which,  of  course,  he  could  not  answer, 
as  to  whether  the  water  companies  had  made  any 
complaints  to  the  Conservators.  We  have  had 
no  complaints  from  them;  two  or  three  letters 
passed  many  years  ago,  soon  after  we  took  the 
upper  district,  with  reference  to  our  clearing  the 
river,  and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  since  1869, 
I  presume  that  the  water  companies  have  been 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  done.  I  have  several 
documents  to  put  in ;  shall  I  do  it  now  ? 

2550.  If  you  please,  if  you  will  state  to  the 
Committee  what  their  purport  is  ? — The  first  is 
a  very  important  one ;  it  is  a  statement  of  the 
works  in  hand,  of  works  ordered,  and  works 
which  would  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  The 
works  in  hand  amount  to  1,037/.  I  must  tell 
you  this  is  dated  the  21st  of  April.  We  wanted 
to  see  what  we  could  do  with  the  money  we 
hoped  to  have  during  this  year.  I  need  not 
remind  the  Committee  that  the  season  for  works 
on  the  river  is  the  summer  season.  The  works 
ordered  amount  to  1,110/.;  the  works  which 
should  be  proceeded  with  amount  to  5,501  /,,  and 
the  works  in  the  district  beyond  Oxford,  1,028/., 
making  a  total  of  8,076/. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2551.  Are  those  works  which  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  forthwith  connected  with  the  ques-. 
tion  of  floods? — In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the 
improvements  would  affect  the  question  of  floods. 
For  instance,  I  am  coming  to  a  heavy  item  for  Bell 
Weir,  where  certainly  there  would  be  improve- 
ments made  to  facilitate  the  floods.  I  have  it  here, 
2,000/.  for  Bell  Weir;  and  Mr.  Leach  is  pre- 
pared to  make  certain  improvements  there  which 
will  help  to  mitigate  the  floods.  Then  there  is 
a  list  of  other  works  required,  in  addition  to 
those  enumerated;  I  will  not  read  the  items, 
except  to  eav  that  some  are  very  large,  especially 
Marsh  Lock.  The  repair  of  Marsh  Lock  is 
a  very  heavy  work.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  grand  total  will  amount  to  20,420/;  and  then 
the  river  will  be  in  proper  order  with  regard  to 
the  locks  and  weirs.  Now,  there  is  a  nice  point 
with  regard  to  banks  ;  and,  if  any  Bill  is  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  with  reference  to  the 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence*— continued. 

upper  river,  that  is  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  some  way  or  other ;  it  seems 
nobody  knows  who  ought  to  repair  the  banks. 
I  do  not  mean  the  top  of  the  towing-path,  where 
our  horses  go  along,  but  the  upright  bank  of  the 
river.  We  have,  in  some  cases,  been  obliged  to 
do  it,  to  prevent  the  towing-path  tumbling  into 
the  river ;  but  there  is  an  item  of  3,000  /.  to  be 
added,  if  that  liability  rests  with  us.  Then  I 
have  a  return  showing  the  moneys  advanced  to 
the  upper  navigation,  giving  the  details.  I  do 
not  know  whetner  you  want  that  in;  I  have 
already  stated  the  amount. 

2552.  If  it  is  your  desire,  put  it  in ;  but  we 
have  a  somewhat  similar  statement  in  this  report? 
— I  think  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Cartwriffht. 

2553.  Is  that  according  to  the  years  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

Chairman. 

2554.  Then  perhaps  it  had  better  be  put  in? 
— These  sums  are  advances ;  the  legal  expenses 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  form  one  item,  and 
the  other  is  an  item  really  to  prevent  the  works 
tumbling  into  the  river.*  Then  there  are  the 
compensation  claims,  upon  Which  I  have  already 
given  evidence,  the  grand  total  of  which  amounts 
to  about  10,000/.;  I  will  put  that  in.  Then 
here  are  the  amounts  borrowed  from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners ;  when  each  amount 
was  borrowed,  and  showing  the  amount  repaid 
down  to  the  31st  of  December  1876  ;  in  fact  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  20th  of  June  1877.  Here 
is  a  document  which  I  had  better  put  in,  because 
there  is  a  long  letter  from  us  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  about  it  There  was  a  meeting  held  at 
Gloucester,  and  certain  resolutions  were  passed ; 
those  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  sent  them  to  us ;  and  upon  those 
resolutions,  at  the  reauest  ot  the  Board  of  Trade, 
we  wrote  a  letter  informing  the  Board  of  Trade 
why  more  had  not  been  done  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  above  Oxford. 

Mr.  Cartwriffht 

2556.  Was  that  a  meeting  which  was  held  last 
year  ?— At  the  beginning  of  February  this  year, 
I  think ;  on  the  6tn  February. 

2556.  With  reference  to  the  navigation?— 
Yes;  I  have  here  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  first  witness  you  had,  which  I 
will  put  in. 

2557.  What  is  the  date  of  that?— The  8th 
December  1876.  He  says,  the  floods  are  again 
causing  loss  to  his  company ;  and  I  will  put  in 
our  engineer's  report  to  us  upon  it.  Then,  the 
Staines  Local  Board  asked  us  to  take  a  weir 
away ;  they  first  told  us  our  weir  was  illegally 
built;  then,  they  wanted  it  taken  away,  and  then 
they  did  not.  However,  here  is  the  whole  cor- 
respondence, and  I  will  put  it  in. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2558.  Is  that  correspondence  important? — It 
is  important  in  this  way,  that  it  has  come  before 
you  that  this  that  and  the  other  has  not  been 
done,  and  was  not  attended  to,  and  we  show  the 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  with  these 
very  gentlemen. 

T  2  2559.  You 


SirjF. 
NieoUon4 
Bart,  cm. 

25  June 
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Sir  F.  Chairman. 

Nicolso*,         2559.  You  consider  that  a  charge  having  been 

****' tf  *P*    brought  against  the  management  of  the  Thames 

25  June      Conservancy,  you  have  a  right  to  repudiate  that 

1877,        by  such  correspondence    as    you  are    able  to 

produce  ?— Yes ;  I  have  here  a  very  interesting 

Return  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  by  Mr. 

Sclater-Booth  with  reference  to  sewage  notices. 

Some   questions  have  been   asked   about  that 

question;  it  is  already  a  Parliamentary  Paper, 

therefore  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like 

to  have  it  put  up  with  your  Report. 

2560.  It  may  Tbe  referred  to  as  a  Parliamentary 
paper?— The  date  of  it  is  the  12th  July  1876; 
it  is  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

2561.  Supposing  a  Bill  were  brought  into 
Parliament  giving  you  larger  powers  and  more 
ample  funds  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
floods,  it  would  be  needful,  doubtless,  to  add  to 
your  board  parties  who  would  be  interested  ? — 
I  thought  I  had  answered  that  question  on 
Friday. 

2562.  You  expressed  your  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  you  hoped  as  little  addition  would  be 
made  as  practicable  ? — As  little  addition,  and  as 
little  alteration  ;  of  course,  my  proposition  is,  that 

ou  have  an  easy  solution  of  the  whole  problem 
»y  getting  more  money  from  the  water  compa- 
nies; and  then,  as  I  said  before,  we  shall  be 
Suite  ready  to  receive  any  representative  from 
iose  bodies.  Of  course,  what  I  presume  your 
question  alludes  to  is  the  question  of  rating, 
and  of  consequent  representation.  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  said  before;  we  already  have 
elected  members  connected  with  the  upper  dis- 
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Chairman— continued, 
trict,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade* 
Of  course,  if  we  are  to  have  large  contributions 
of  money,  which  are  to  be  produced  by  rating,  it 
is  evident  that  some  members  would  naturally 
have  to  be  elected  to  sit  on  our  Board. 

2563.  Do  you  think  that  a  board  consisting  of 
30  members  would  be  unwieldy  ? — Our  average 
attendance  now  is  20,  and  we  find  that  quite 
large  enough ;  at  least,  I  find  it  so,  as  chair- 
man. 

2564.  You  stated,  in  evidence,  that  in  one  of 
the  Reports  affecting  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  should  be  reduced  to 
three  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1863  ;  but  the  Committee  of  1864  did 
not  carry  out  that  recommendation,  they  left  the 
members  of  the  corporation  intact.  But,  as  I 
stated  on  Friday,  the  corporation  and  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  a  compact,  and  the  result  was, 
that  seven  members  of  the  corporation  and  five 
other  members  formed  the  original  board,  and 
that  now  the  corporation  still  number  seven, 
whereas  the  board  is  now  23. 

2565.  Therefore,  if  the  number  of  the  Board 
be  increased,  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to 
30,  fro  tantOy  the  influence  of  the  seven  corpo- 
ration members  would  be  diminished  ? — I  do  not 
think  anything  will  diminish  the  great  influence 
of  the  Corporation  of  London. 

2566.  Perhaps  you  will  come  on  Friday  next, 
as  your  evidence  has  not  yet  been  printed,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  take  your  further  evidence?— 
Certainly. 


Mr.  George  Henry  Yansittart,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Vansittart. 


Chairman. 

2567.  I  think  you  are  a  Landowner,  and  pos- 
sessor of  land  adjoining  the  Thames? — Yes,  and  a 
good  deal  affected  by  the  Thames,  in  the  valley 
of  the  river. 

2568.  Does  it  reach  down  to  the  Thames? — 
Yes,  it  reaches  for  rather  more  than  two  miles 
along  the  river  from  Temple  Mills  down  to 
below  Marlow. 

2569.  Whereabouts  is  that  on  the  river  ? — Just 
a  mile  above  Marlow. 

2570.  Is  your  land  subjected  to  floods? — 
Partially;  a  great  deal  of  the  grass  land  is 
generally  flooded,  but  that  we  consider  does  good 
to  the  gp*ass  land ;  the  arable  land  it  does  harm 
to,  especially  where  the  water  lies  upon  it,  and  is 
not  able  to  run  off  quick  ;  and  for  that  reason  I 
should  be  inclined,  in  my  case,  to  object  strongly 
to  any  plan  for  embanking  the  river,  as  has  been 
suggested ;  because  the  under-soil  is  porous,  the 
water  runs  up,  and  yet  sometimes  it  does  not 
run  off  quickly,  so  that  any  embankment  would 
check  the  running-off,  and  create  an  evil  on  the 
arable  land. 

2571.  Have  you  any  high  lands  on  your  pro- 
perty ? — Yes,  I  have  some  liigh  lands. 

2572.  Does  much  water  come  down  from  the 
slopes  ? — No ;  ours  is  a  chalk  soil,  it  almost  all  is 
absorbed ;  but  in  high  floods,  alpng  our  part  of 
the  river,  land-springs  occasionally  break  out 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  do  any  harm  to  speak  of;  but  the  arable 


Chairman — continued, 

land  is  only  flooded  to  any  extent  in  very  high 
floods,  like  those  of  the  two  last  years. 

2573.  Have  you  noticed  the  appearance  of  the 
water  of  the  Thames  in  time  of  floods  ? — Yes,  it 
is  very  thick  ;  its  colour  varies  according  to  the 
water  which  is  coming  down ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
can  tell  the  London  water,  die  Kennett  water, 
and  the  Oxford  water,  when  it  comes  down. 

2574.  Have  you  anything  to  remark  on  the 
action  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  as  regards 
your  property  ? — I  have  no  complaint  whatever 
to  make  of  the  action  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
as  affecting  my  property,  as  regards  floods,  I 
mean. 

2575.  Is  there  any  weir  affecting  your  pro- 
perty the  removal  of  which  you  think  would 
diminish  the  floods? — Of  course  the  removal  of 
Marlow  Weir  would,  no  doubt,  lower  the  river 
exceedingly;  but  there  are  two  large  mills  there, 
and  I  have  always  looked  at  it  in  this  way,  that 
the  expense  would  be  utterly  disproportionate  to 
the  good  done  by  a  removal.  As  you  have 
alluded  to  weirs,  I  might  mention  a  suggestion 
first  made  by  Mr.  Weedon,  who  has  left  Temple 
Mills,  which  were  above  here,  for  some  time; 
but  he  constantly  spoke  to  me,  while  he  was 
there,  of  a  plan  which  he  said  was  constantly 
carried  out  in  other  districts  with  very  great  afr 
vantage,  of  having  a  different  level  of  the  war 
in  winter  to  the  summer;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  had  boards  put  in,  which  raised  the  weir  in 

summer, 
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Chairman — continued. 

summer,  and  they  were  taken  away  and  put  at  a 
considerably  lower  level  in  winter. 

2576.  Flood-boards?— No;  boards  for  keeping 
up  the  river  in  summer,  and  those  were  taken 
away  and  left  the  natural  sill,  so  that  the  water 
could  escape  to  greater  advantage  in  winter. 
What  I  attach  great  importance  to,  if  you  begin 
to  work  with  the  lower  part  of  the  river-channel, 
is  this :  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  as  the  tail- 
water  is  the  great  enemy  to  lie  millers  in  the 
winter,  that  that  might  be  done,  as  opportunity 
offered,  without  any  great  loss. 

2577.  Then  as  ircgards  the  two  rough  schemes, 
one  of  embanking  the  Thames,  and  the  other  one 
of  dredging  and  removing  obstacles  and  straighten- 
ing the  river,  which,  in  your  idea,  is  preferable  ? 
— Oh,  dredging,  certainly,  in  my  opinion ;  I  look 
upon  the  straightening  of  the  river  and  the  making 
fresh  cuts  as  a  very  expensive  matter,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  a  question  of  expense. 

2578.  Should  you,  as  a  landowner,  be  disposed 
to  contribute  anything,  in  the  shape  of  rates,  to 
■carry  out  improvements  which  would  mitigate 

the  floods?— Exactly  in  proportion  as  I  should 
be  benefited  by  it;  but  I  have  very  little  hope  of 
your  being  able  to  do  away  with  the  floods  which 
occurred  last  winter,  and  the  winter  before,  when 
you  see  the  enormous  amount  of  land  covered 
with  water  outside  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  some- 
times the  great  quantity  of  stream  that  is  flow- 
ing down.  In  a  very  high  flood  there  is  some- 
times a  very  strong  stream  running  out  of  the 
natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
places  (for  instance,  at  Henley  Bridge  and  others), 
where  the  river  is  penned  up  into  its  natural 
channel.  I  cannot  think  anything  that  you  can 
do  will  absolutely  do  away  with  floods,  and  I  feel 
that  if  you  were  to  give  such  an  impression,  it 
would  be  very  dangerous,  because  it  would  in* 
duce  people  to  do  what  I  did  to  a  small  extent 
myself:  1  built  some  cottages  just  before  1852,  at 
a  place  where  for  many  years  we  had  never  se^n 
any  flood,  and  almost  the  year  after  the  flood 
came  up  to  about  one  foot  over  their  floors. 

2579.  Then  you  consider  Henley  Bridge  an 
obstruction  ? — No,  it  is  a  very  good  bridge ;  it  is 
very  little  of  an  obstruction,  but  it  was  put  in  a 
place  where  it  strikes  me  that  at  flood-times  the 
water  does  not  escape  by  side-channels. 

2580.  Do  you  know  Maidenhead  Bridge? — 
Yes,  that  is  a  very  great  obstruction,  and  so  is 
Windsor  Bridge,  and  were  are  some  others  higher 
up,  but  those  are  the  chief  ones.  It  would  be  a 
very  expensive  matter  to  remove  them,  and  it 
would  be  easier  to  go  round  them.  I  suppose,  if 
that  were  done,  the  localities  benefited  would 
contribute  something,  at  any  rate. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2581.  With  regard  to  the  floods  that  took  place 
last  year,  and  the  year  before,  those  very  high 
floods,  did  they  do  you  or  your  tenants  any  ma- 
terial injury  ? — Oh,  yes ;  one  of  my  tenants  and 
myself  in  the  Home  Farm  suffered  coniderable 
injury,  in  the  way  of  preventing  crops  being 
planted. 

2582.  The  floods  occupying  the  ground  when 
it  was  wanted  for  agricultural  purposes  ?— Oh, 
yes;  the  ploughed  land  was  very  considerably 
kyured. 

2583.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of 
ploughed  land  of  your  property  was  injured  by 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued, 
the  floods  ? — A  very  small  proportion  of  my  pro- 
perty, not  a  tenth  part  of  my  property ;  but  in 
the  vallev  of  the  river,  I  might  say,  last  year 
about  a  third. 

2584.  Of  course  that  proportion  would  vary 
according  to  where  you  put  the  limits  of  the 
valley  ? — Of  course  it  would ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
my  property  is  200  feet  or  300  feet  above  the 
river,  and  of  course  it  would  not  affect  that  at 
all. 

2585.  Up  to  1876  there  had  been  a  long  period 
in  which  there  had  been  no  damage  done  from 
floods? — No  appreciable  damage  done  between 
1852  and  1875  or  1876. 

2586.  If  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  excluding 
floods  altogether,  supposing  it  were  possible,  by 
embankment,  and  leaving  things  as  they  are  now, 
that  is  to  say,  throwing  away  the  good,  and  also 
keeping  out  the  evil,  upon  which  side  would  the 
balance  lie? — I  hardly  understand  your  ques- 
tion. 

2587.  If  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  excluding 
from  the  operation  of  the  floods  those  lands  which 
are  now  benefited  by  them,  and  also,  of  course, 
keeping  the  floods  off  the  land  which  are  injured, 
so  as  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  good  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  evil,  upon  which  side  do  you 
think  the  balance  would  lie  ? — In  my  case,  if  it 
were  possible  (which  really  it  is  not)  entirely  to 
exclude  the  floods,  I  would  rather  take  the  cer- 
tainty of  things,  and  I  would  rather  have  them 
entirely  excluded.  I  might  add  one  thing,  which 
is,  that  I  represent  the  upper  district  of  tne  Con- 
servancy,  and  I  am  sure  of  late  years  that  nothing 
could  work  more  harmoniously,  and  all  my  col- 
leagues would  wish  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  things  continue  so. 

Chairman. 

2588.  Are  you  a  Thames  Conservator? — Yes, 
I  ^un.  They  have  used  everything  in  their 
power  to  do  away  with  floods ;  it  has  only  been 
the  want  of  money  that  has  interfered  with  them 
in  our  part  of  the  district. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2589.  Do  you  think  all  that  is  possible  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  is  at  present  done  in  the 
way  of  opening  the  gates,  &c,  and  reducing  the 
floods,  or  do  you  think  they  are  capable  of  more 
reduction  ? — People  are  mortal,  you  know,  and 
people  who  have  to  look  after  weirs  are  people 
with  low  wages.  I  have  heard  complaints,  and 
I  think  they  may  have  been  true  in  some  cases, 
that  the  gates  had  been  kept  down  longer  than 
they  ought  to  be ;  but  I  cannot  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge  to  that,  although. I  think  it  is 
quito  possible  it  may  have  been  so.  I  think 
tktre  might  be  improvements* 

Chairman. 

2590. 1  do  not  know  whether  you  quite  under- 
stood Sir  Charles  Russell's  question,  whether  in 
the  present  position  of  your  arrangements,  with 
increased  vigilance,  you  could  mitigate  the  floods, 
or  whether  other  works  are  necessary  ? — I  think 
the  floods  might  be  very  much  mitigated  with 
our  present  arrangements  if  we  only  had  the 
money.  Of  course  you  understand  that  different 
things  require  different  powers  altogether:  for 
instance,  it  may  be  a  question  in  certain  localities 
whether  they  may  entirely  buy  up  a  mill,  or  may 
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Chairman — continued. 

make  such  arrangements  that  they  will  be  able 
to  lower  the  water ;  for  instance,  in  such  a  case 

as  Windsor,  whether  they  might  make  a  cut  into  K  __   __.  ? ,  w. 

the  playing-fields,  or  above  Maidenhead,  whether  cause  they  could  not  be  done  unless  it  was  worth 

they  could  make  a  cut  at  Cookham.     There  is  a  while  for  the  district  to  contribute  something 

bridge  in  Maidenhead  where  the  flood  runs  very  towards  them. 


strongly,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  a  cut  below  Bray.  But  those  extr*. 
ordinary  works   I  put  out  of  the  question,  be- 


The  Rev.  Florence  Thomas  Wethebed,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


fiev.  F.  T. 

WetherecL 


Chairman. 
you  a  Conservator? — No,  I    am 


2591.  Are 
not. 

2592.  Are  you  Incumbent  of  Marlow  ? — I  am 
Vicar  of  Hurley. 

2593.  You  nave  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  state  of  the  river? — I  have. 

2594.  Is  your  parish  flooded  in  times  of  flood  ? 
— Yes,  very  much  so  indeed. 

2595.  Is  the  land  injured  or  benefited  thereby  ? 
— It  is  stated  by  landowners  of  the  parish  that 
the  meadow-land  is  benefited.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  altogether  the  case.  In  the  case  of 
meadows  immediately  on  the  river,  no  doubt, 
after  a  flood  there  may  be  a  larger  crop  of  grass, 
but  I  think  it  must  be  considered,  as  against  that, 
that  the  quality  of  it  is  decidedly  coarser.  I 
rent  a  meadow  about  150  yards  from  the  Thames, 
and  I  find  that  when  the  water  remains  for  any 
length  of  time  upon  the  grass,  which  it  does,  in 
flora-time,  in  one  particular  part  of  the  meadow, 
the  grass  is  very  seritjusly  damaged  ;  in  fact,  it  is, 
I  was  going  to  say,  almost  killed.  I  should  say 
the  water  I  have  referred  to  in  my  meadow 
arises  in  some  measure,  not  from  the  surface 
water  of  the  Thames,  but  comes  down  from  the 
hills  which  form  the  watershed  of  the  Thames ; 
it  oozes  up  from  below  very  often,  before  the 
Thames  overflows  its  banks.  I  notice  water  in 
my  meadow,  and  then  the  Thames  overflows  its 
banks  very  shortly  afterwards  ;  the  result  is  that 
a  large  amount  or  water  is  collected,  and  if  it  re- 
mains for  any  length  of  time  on  the  land  it  does 
harm,  but  when  the  water  flows  rapidly  off  I  do 
not  think  it  does  harm.  I  am  not  sure,  when  it 
flows  off  rapidly  in  my  own  meadow,  that  it  does 
any  good;  but  I  can  imagine,  with  regard  to 
meadows  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
when  the  water  flows  rapidly  across  thetn,  that 
there  will  be  more  grass,  but  the  quality  of  it 
will  be  decidedly  coarse. 

2596.  Do  the  floods  reach  any  houses  or  cot* 
tages  in  your  valley  ? — Oh,  yes ;  we  have  had 
serious  damage  done  by  them.  Taking  the  last 
10  years,  there  have  been  five  or  six  instances 
where  the  water  has  been  out  a  length  of  time  in 
the  roads,  so  that  we  have  had  to  use  punts, 
carts,  and  so  on.  Especially  in  1872,  the  effects 
were  such  that  in  three  contiguous  cottages 
which  were  flooded  in  one  part  of  the  parish  five 
or  six  deaths  occurred  from  typhoid  fever  imme- 
diately after  the  water  went  down,  and  we  attri- 
buted them  more  or  less  to  the  floods,  from  the 
damage  to  cesspools,  and  so  on. 

2597.  Then  after  a  flood  in  your  parish  you 
would  rather  expect  cases  of  sickness  to  occur  as 
the  result  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly.  I  have 
given  one  instance  (in  1872) ;  and  this  last  winter 
we  had  a  man  who  was  paralysed  shortly  after 
the  floods  went  down,  ana  the  medical  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  attributed  his  paralysis,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  Ms  getting  wet  in  wading  through  the 


Chairman — continued. 

water  from  the  lower  part  of  his  house  to  lug 
work.  He  is,  I  am  afraid,  injured  for  life,  and 
the  medical  man  states  it  is  largely  owing  to 
the  floods. 

2598.  Who  is  the  principal  owner  of  property 
in  your  district  ? — Sir  Gilbert  East. 

2599.  He  has  given  evidence  that  the  floods 
are  decidedly  an  advantage  ? — Yes,  I  was  alluding 
to  him  when  I  said  I  was  aware  that  it  was 
stated  by  landowners  that  such  is  the  case. 
They  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  perhaps 
than  I  am ;  but  I  should  say,  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, that  although  there  is  a  larger  grass  crop 
in  the  meadows  immediately  adjoining  the 
Thames,  yet,  certainly,  the  water  is  not  altogether 
beneficial  to  the  land.  Arable  land  it  certainly 
damaged,  and  when  it  rests  long  on  meadow  land 
I  think  it  does  harm.  I  daresay  it  does  good  to 
a  certain  extent  and  in  certain  ways,  but  I  think 
it  does  not  do  unmitigated  good  even  to  pasture 
land.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  1  say,  that,  when  the 
water  does  not  stagnate,  there  is  a  larger  crop  of 
grass  in  the  meadows  immediately  adjoining  the 
river  after  floods,  but  I  think  it  is  coarser. 

2600.  As  representing  the  interests  of  your 
parishioners,  you  would  be  glad  to  see  measures 
taken  for  diminishing  the  floods  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hall. 

2601.  Have  you  made  any  complaints  to  the 
Conservancy  Board  owing  to  the  damage  done 
by  those  floods  ? — No. 

2602.  And  has  none  been  made  that  you  know 
of? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Wutney. 

2603.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  the 
floods? — I  think  the  Conservators  should  have 
more  power  given  to  them  with  regard  to  the 
mills.     I  think  from  the  provisions  of  the  last  Act 
of  Parliament  they  have  to  be  very  careful  how 
they  interfere  with  the  rights  of  millers.    I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  by  any  means,  that  the  millers' 
rights  should  not  be  considered,  but  I  think,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  down 
the  floods,  especially  m  certain  localities,  and 
that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  (though 
I   am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  what),  due 
consideration  being  had  tor  the  rights  of  the 
millers,  by  which,  at  certain  times,  the  Con- 
servators should  have  entire  control  over  e?«y 
sort  of  sluice  on  the  Thames,  mill  sluices  in- 
cluded.    I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if,  while  the  river  is  rising  (not  when  it  has  come 
to  a  head,  because  prevention  is  better  than  cnx% 
but  while  the  water  is  rising),  the  lock-keepers 
were  ordered  simultaneously,  when  possible,  to 
open  all  four  gates.   I  am  told  that  arrangemente 
might  be  made,  in  some  cases,  by   which  thtf 
would  be  possible,  and  where  it  is  possible  they 
should  be  told  to  do  it    Where  it  is  not  po«bb 
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Mr.  Watney— continued, 

I  think,  at  any  rate,  they  might  open  all  the 
sluice  gates  of  the  locks,  so  as  to  let  the  water  off 
while  it  is  rising.  I  think  very  often,  with  regard 
to  the  weir  locks,  the  flood  gates  may  not  be 
drawn  in  proper  time,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  with  the  present  appliances  the  floods  might 
be  stayed  to  a  great  extent  if  proper  precautions 
were  taken. 

2604.  What  I  understand  from  you  then  is, 
that  after  a  rainfall,  when  the  river  is  getting 
swollen,  you  would  have  the  water  let  off? — Yes, 
before  the  laud  has  got  saturated.  When  the 
land  has  once  got  saturated  the  water  goes  down, 
say,  after  a  while,  but  at  the  least  encouragement 
afterwards,  when  any  rain  comes,  up  comes  the 
flood  again,  because  the  land  has  got  so  thoroughly 
saturated.  I  think  the  great  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  keep  down  the  water  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  flood  season. 

2605.  Do  these  floods  arise  at  all  from  the 
water  coming  up  from  the  land  ?— I  think  so. 

2606.  As  much  as  from  the  overflow  of  the 
river? — No,  not  as  much,  certainly.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  ipake  another  remark.  1  have 
had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  works  on  the 
river  during  the  last  10  years,  and  1  am  prepared 
to  say,  most  distinctly  and  advisedly,  that  the 
works  on  the  Thames,  the  locks,  weirs,  and  so 
forth,  are  in  very  much  better  order  now  than 
they  were  10  years  ago.     I  remember,  I  think 


Mr.  Watney— continued.  Bev.K  T. 

it  was  in  the  year  1866,  rowing  down  from  Withered. 
Oxford  to  Hurley,  and  I  well  remember  rowing  ^Thtn 
down  from  Oxford  to  Hurley  in  1875,  and  I  was  \^  e 
struck,  on  the  latter  occasion,  with  the  very  great 
improvement  that  the  Conservators  had  made  in 
the  locks,  weirs,  and  so  forth.  I  think  it  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  pity  to  unduly  interfere 
with  that  body.  Bearing  in  mind  what  small 
funds  they  have  had  at  their  disposal,  and  they 
have  been  very  small,  I  think  they  have  done 
wonders,  and  if  properly  supported,  and  more 
funds  are  given  them,  they  will  do,  I  think,  very 
good  work  on  the  Thames.  I  can  remember  the 
Thames  all  my  life ;  I  have  lived  in  the  same  house 
I  live  in  now  from  childhood,  and  I  think  the  im- 
provement has  been  very  great  indeed. 

2607.  Your  remark  only  applies  to  the  repair- 
ing of  the  locks,  not  to  the  care  that  is  taken  of 
the  river  in  keeping  it  lower  in  floods,  if  I 
understand  you  ? — No,  I  mean  all  works. 

2608.  But,  if  I  understand  your  answer  to  the 
previous  question  I  put  to  you,  there  is  no  more 
care  taken  of  the  river  now  than  there  used  to 
be,  in  fact,  I  think  the  floods  have  been  higher 
lately  than  previously? — I  certainly  think  that 
the  dams,  and  so  forth,  might  be  opened 
sooner. 

2609.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  floods 
have  been  worse  lately  than  previously? — In 
my  locality,  certainly. 


Captain  Henbt  W.  Etheridge,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2610.  You  are  in  the  employment  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy? — 1  am. 

2611.  As  superintendent  of  the  upper  naviga- 
tion ? — Yes,  from  Staines  to  Cricklade. 

2612.  What  is  your  special  duty  as  superin- 
tendent ?— There  is  a  printed  list  here  of  the 
duties,  but  there  are  various  other  duties  besides 
{handing  in  a  list  to  the  Ctimmzttee). 

2613.  I  see  by  these  instructions  it  is  your 
duty  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the  river,  from 
Oxford  to  Staines,  once  a  fortnight? — Yes. 

2614.  And  from  Oxford  to  Lechlade  four 
times  a  year  ? — Yes. 

2615.  And  from  Lechlade  to  Crioklade  twice 
a  year  ? — Yes. 

2616.  And,  I  presume,  you  have  earned  out 
these  instructions? — Yes,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
.possible. 

2617.  How  long  have  you  been  superin- 
tendent?— At  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  be  10 
years. 

2618.  What  is  the  state  of  the  works  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  now,  as  compared  with  10 
years  ago,  when  you  first  undertook  your  duties? 

They  are  very  much  improved  indeed.     For 

two  or  three  summers  after  I  was  appointed  the 
oats  were  dry  in  the  summer,  and  we  could  not 
get  on  at  all ;  the  works  that  have  been  since 
oonstructed  have  kept  up  the  water  wonderfully. 

2619.  In  that  j»rt  of  the  river  are  many  of 
-fclie  locks  and  weirs  now  out  of  repair  ? — Yea^, 
-fcliere  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  be  done  at 
present,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done. 

2620.  Why  has  that  which  ought  to  be  done 
xnot  been  done?— I  suppose  from  want  of 
fiundfl. 

0.114. 


Chairman — continued.  Captain 

2621.  How  do  you  think  these  funds  ought  to    Etheridge. 
be  raised,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  upper 

part  of  the  river  ? — I  should  fancy,  by  a  tax  on 
the  landowners. 

2622.  Rating  the  landowners  ?— Yes. 

2623.  And  do  you  think  the  landowners  would 
receive  full  compensation  for  any  rating  they 
might  be  subjected  to  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  think 
they  would  receive  a  great  deal  of  benefit. 

2624.  Have  you  seen  a  printed  statement  of 
Colonel  Harcourt? — No;  I  have  not  seen  any 
papers. 

2625.  But  I  understand  you  to  inform  the 
Committee  that,  as  far  as  the  funds  have  admitted 
of  it,  the  navigation  of  the  river  now  is  in  as 
good  a  state  as  it  could  be  ? — Quite  so. 

2626.  As  compared  with  years  past;  going 
further  back  ? — Yes ;  since  I  have  been  on  the 
river  I  can  find  a  very  great  difference.  The 
steamboat  that  the  Conservators  gave  me  first 
to  do  the  work  in  I  found  would  not  float,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  get  a  smaller  one  up ;  but 
the  new  works  have  so  much  improved  the  river  of 
late  years  that  the  water  has  been  kept  up  very 
well,  and  we  have  been  able  to  travel  with  any 
description  of  boat. 

2627.  Have  you  been  able  to  travel  in  the 
steamer  that  was  first  put  at  your  disposal  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

2628.  Which  would  not  float  at  first?— Whica 
would  not  float  at  first ;  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  when  I  was  on  the  river. 

2629.  Up  to  what  point  can  you  get  with  that? 
— Bight  up  to  Oxford ;  and  when  the  water  rises 
in  tba  autumn  right  up  to  Lechlade. 

2630.  What  does  she  draw?— About  3  feqt 
T  4  6  indies 
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Chairman — continued. 

6  inches  when  she  is  steaming  hard ;  steaming 
slowly,  about  3  feet  3  inches. 

2631.  How  do  you  get  up  to  Cricklade? — By 
pulling  up  in  a  boat. 

2632.  xou  say  this  steamer  will  not  go  further 
than  Oxford  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  all  the  vessels  will  go 
right  up  to  Lechlade ;  in  the  autumn  time  there 
is  more  water,  then  I  can  get  above  Oxford  in 
the  steamboat. 

2633.  You  are  called  upon  to  inspect  the 
river  above  Oxford,  in  February,  May,  August, 
and  November? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  the 
water  being  deeper  we  can  get  on  better. 

2634.  Are  there  any  locks  or  weirs  in  par- 
ticular, now,  that  you  are  anxious  to  repair? 
— There  are  several,  but  the  engineer  under- 
stands that  part  of  the  duties  much  better 
than  I  do,  and  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion 
upon  what  he  thinks  necessary. 

2635  Yes,  but  what  is  your  duty?  — My 
duty  is  merely  to  report  anv  defects  in  the  locks. 

2636.  Then  your  duty  is,  to  ascertain  if  the 
locks  are  out  of  order,  and  to  report  to  the 
engineer  ? —  Yes,  I  do  that,  but  I  cannot  say 
exactly  which  lock  the  engineer  will  be  pre- 
pared to  go  on  to  first;  which  he  considers 
the  worst. 

2637.  But  I  presume  you,  in  the  due  execution 
of  your  duty,  point  out  those  locks  which  you 
consider  the  worst;  he  sees  with  your  eyes, 
does  he  not? — No,  he  goes  himself;  is  frequenly 
on  the  river.  I  make  a  report,  once  a  month  to 
the  board  on  various  subjects,  and  mention  in  it 
the  urgent  repairs  that  are  required  at  the  locks, 
weir  tackle  wanting,  &c.  Mr.  Leach  gives  in- 
structions to  his  foremen  accordingly.  I  oc- 
casionally write,  or  telegraph,  on  the  spot.  As 
for  the  great  works,  such  as  the  foundations 
of  the  locks  and  the  weirs,  he  of  course  knows 
much  better  about  them  than  I  do.  I  am  not 
expected  to  report  the  exact  state  that  these 
locks  and  weirs  are  in,  because  that  is  so  tho- 
roughly known  by  the  engineer,  but  simply 
anything  that  has  happened  since  my  last  visit. 

2638.  You  reside  at  Reading?— Yes. 

2639.  Are  you  aware  of  that  locality  being 
much  injured  by  the  floods? — It  is  rather  low  at 
Beading,  round  by  the  Kennet. 

2640.  The  Kennet  goes  through  the  town? — 
Yes,  it  does  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by 
Caversham  and  about  there,  are  rather  low,  and 
the  meadows  become  flooded  when  these  fearful 
downpours  take  place,  and  slightly  flooded  in 
moderate  floods,  occasioned  by  a  few  days*  heavy 
rain. 

2641.  Have  you  any  orders,  in  case  of  floods, 
to  anticipate  a  flood,  when  there  is  a  heavy  rain- 
fall, by  taking  any  measures? — My  orders  are  to 
keep  the  water  up  to  high-water  mark,  for  the 
passage  of  the  navigation,  and  for  the  mills. 

2642.  Your  object  is  to  keep  the  water  as  high 
as  possible  ? — No,  to  a  certain  mark,  called  high- 
water  mark,  and  when  it  reaches  that  point  the 
lock-keepers  commence  drawing ;  but,  if  by  look- 
ing overhead,  they  find  it  is  likely  to  increase 
above  (before  it  gets  up  to  high-water  mark), 
they  will  draw  some  weir  tackle  before.  They 
are  the  people  who  can  judge  better  than  any- 
body, being  on  the  spot 

2643.  Do  you  believe  that,  with  the  present 
system  of  weirs,  by  increased  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy, 


Chairman— continued. 

the  floods  could  be  diminished? — No,  they  could 
not  be ;  because  these  men,  who  are  on  the  spot, 
and  have  charge  of  the  locks,  form  their  opinion, 
and  draw  the  water  immediately  it  begins  to 
rise  rapidly.  Taking  them  altogether  they  are 
an  excellent  body  of  men. 

2644.  You  heaid  the  evidence  given  by  the 
last  witness,  Mr.  Wethered? — Yes,  but  I  could 
not  hear  all  he  said. 

2645.  You  heard  him  state  that,  by  increased 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  locks  and  weirs,  the  floods  might  be  con- 
siderably diminished;  is  that  your  opinion?— 
No,  it  is  not 

2646.  Can  you  suggest  anything  further  that 
can  be  done,  with  your  present  works,  to  diminish 
floods?— I  have  got  a  list  here  of  what  I  think 
might  be  done,  which  would  allow  moderate 
flood  waters  to  pass  off,  and,  in  fact,  heavy  flood 
waters  to  pass  off  more  readily.  Here  are  the 
different  places  at  which  dredging  is  required, 
and  there  are  several  bends  which  might  be  cut 
through,  to  allow  the  flood  water  to  pass.  1 
think  if  that  was  done,  moderate  floods  and 
summer  floods  might  be  almost  entirely  avoided. 

2647.  These  are  works  which  you  have  in 
view  ? — These  are  shoals  which  I  have  noticed 
on  my  passage  up  and  down,  and  which  hare  in- 
creased lately. 

2648.  And  which  require  dredging?— Yes: 
if  they  were  scraped  over  to  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep,  not  to  make  a  hole,  but  to  make  a  son 
of  uniform  level,  then  the  flood-water,  I  think, 
would  be  allowed  to  escape  much  better.  Then 
there  are  several  bends ;  there  is  a  bend  up  at 
Kenningtbn,  and  below  Oxford,  and  there  is 
another  at  Shillingford ;  and  if  they  were  cut 
through,  the  passage  of  the  flood-water,  I  think, 
would  be  much  faster  in  moderate  floods. 

2649.  fiy  making  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
straighter,  and  the  water  flow  down  more  rapidly, 
would  you  apprehend  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  might  be  flooded,  say  about  Kingston  ?— I 
could  not  form  an  opinion  upon  that;  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  any  lower  than  Staines. 

2650.  Would  it  flood  Staines?— That  woold 
be  a  portion  where  there  are  some  shoals  to  be 
taken  off.  I  do  not  know  how  the  river  is  below 
that 

2651.  Then  dredging  is  much  needed  at 
Staines? — It  is  much  needed  from  St  John's, 
the  first  lock,  all  the  way  down  to  Staines. 

2652.  Dredging  is  much  needed  down  to 
Staines  ? — Yes ;  in  the  whole  of  my  district,  in 
several  places. 

2653.  And  were  it  dredged  sufficiently,  you 
think  the  floods  would  be  much  diminished  ?— 
I  think  they  would  more  readily  escape ;  that  is 
the  moderate  floods  and  summer  floods ;  but  I  think 
such  floods  as  we  had  in  1821,  in  1852,  in  1875, 
and  1876,  nothing  could  stop  flooding.  My  ob- 
servation in  1875  was,  that  the  rain  water  came 
down  over  such  an  immense  area  of  space  from 
Oxford  to  Reading,  and  below,  that  the  rirer 
seemed  to  rise  altogether  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
think  it  rather  a  mercy  that  floods  in  these  cases 
do  take  place. 

2654.  You  stated  that  the  floods  of  those  yean 
you  think  nothing  would  mitigate  ? — They  might 
be  mitigated ;  they  might  be  passed  off  a  littlemore 
rapidly,  but  they  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  I 
think  if  they  were  confined  within  banks  they 
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would  tear  everything  before  them,  bridges,  and 
everything  that  opposed  them. 

2655.  But  supposing  the  river  were  embanked 
on  both  sides,  at  some  little  distance  from  its 
banks,  would  that  prevent  its  flooding  ?— No, 
because  I  have  observed  the  water  rises  in  the 
meadows  before  it  has  overflowed  the  banks ;  it 
rises  in  many  places  before  the  water  overflows 
the  banks.  In  that  case  which  was  spoken  of 
just  now,  at  Henley,  I  remember  reporting  to 
the  Conservators  about  that  field  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's. That  was  never  caused  by  the  water 
overflowing  the  bank,  because  it  never  reached 
high-water  mark  at  the  time  his  land  was  flooded ; 
you  could  see  it  rising  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off", 
and  with  the  level  of  the  Thames  it  rose. 

2656.  Do  you  attribute  that  land  being  flooded 
to  the  water  coming  from  the  slopes  of  the  higher 
land?— Yes,  and  rain;  the  water  in  that  valley 
rose  as  a  pond ;  it  made  a  large  pond,  until  it 
came  almost  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Hall. 

2657.  As  far  as  I  gather  from  what  you  said 
to  the  Chairman,  your  journey  from  Oxford  to 
Lechlade  is  taken  four  times  a  year,  and  from 
Lechlade  to  Cricklade  twice  ? — i  es. 

2658.  But  I  did  not  catch  how  often  it  was 
from  Oxford  to  Staines ;  very  much  more  often, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  every  month.  It  was  every 
fortnight,  but  it  was  found  I  could  n6t  get 
through  all  the  duties.  I  devote  so  much  time  to 
seeing  the  men  and  their  accounts,  and  the  works, 
and  am  detained  so  much  by  gentlemen  and 
others  wishing  to  see  me  on  duty.  It  was  pro* 
posed  at  first  to  take  their  tolls  and  pay  them 
every  fortnight,  but  it  was  found  it  could  not  be 
conveniently  done.  I  could  attend  to  no  other 
duties ;  it  takes  me  four  days  to  do  the  passage 
down  from  Oxford  to  Staines. 

2659.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  discrepancy 
between  your  visits  to  the  lower  and  the  upper 
portions  of  the  river? — Because  there  are  so 
many  lock-keepers  and  more  to  be  done  in  the 
lower  part. 

2660.  And  the  tolls,  I  suppose,  are  higher? — 
The  tolls  are  the  same,  but  the  amount  is  much 
greater  on  account  of  so  much  more  tonnage 
passing. 

2661.  Should  you  say  the  tolls  in  the  lower 
portion  would  be  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
in  the  upper  portion? — Very  much  more  than 
that. 

2662.  Ten  times  as  much  ? — More  than  that, 
I  should  think. 

2663.  Twenty  times  as  much? — More  than 
that,  I  should  think.  There  is  hardly  anything 
taken  above  Oxford. 

2664.  You  might  take  it  at  50  times  as  much  ? 
— I  should  think  so.  I  have  noticed  that  at  the 
bridges  over  the  river,  which  are  made,  some  of 
them,  with  tremendous  buttresses,  the  water 
stands,  in  moderate  floods,  18  inches  up  as  I  have 
been  going  under  the  bridges  heaped  up  on 
the  stonework. 

2665.  What  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  the 
difference  in  the  tolls  below  and  above  Day's 
Lock  ;  take  from  Day's  Lock  to  Oxford  and  from 
Day's  Lock  to  Staines,  would  the  tolls  be  twice  as 
much  below  Oxford  ?— I  think  they  would  be 
about  the  same,  because  the  two  principal  locks, 
svliere    we   take   the    most   money,  are  Osney 
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Mr.  Hall— continued.  Captain 

Lock,  at  Oxford,  and  Brake's  Lock,  at  Reading.    Etheridge. 
Those  are  the  two  principal  locks.  2$  june 

2666.  But,  speaking  generally,  surely  the  tolls         jg^y. 
from  Day's  Lock  downwards,  must  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  from  Day's  Lock  upwards.    Of 
course  it  is  capable  of  being  tested ;  but  you 

ought  to  know,  as  being  constantly  up  the  river? 
— From  Oxford  to  Reading  we  consider  the 
upper  half,  and  from  Reading  to  Staines  the 
lower  half,  and  they  are  about  40  miles  each 
way.  The  small  tolls  taken  for  pleasure  traffic 
are  simply  tolls  for  boats  passing  irom  Oxford  to 
Reading,  and  they  may  be  about  the  same  as 
from  Reading  to  Staines.  There  is  no  tonnage 
toll  taken  at  Day's  Lock,  at  least,  very  seldom. 

2667.  But  that  is  the  general  division  of  the 
river  ? — I  generally  divide  it  at  Reading.  That 
is  about  40  miles  each  way,  and  there  is  another 
40  miles  from  Oxford  up  to  Cricklade. 

2668.  What  locks  are  there  that  take  the  ton- 
nage from  Reading  to  Dorchester? — At  Blake's 
Lock,  Reading,  the  tonnage  is  paid ;  it  is  paid  at 
the  first  lock  they  go  through.  The  others  take 
only  pleasure  tolls. 

2669.  Then  we  may  take  it,  as  far  as  tonnage 
tolls  are  concerned,  there  are  none  taken  above 
Reading  for  a  boat  going  up  stream? — They 
would  be  taken  at  Reading,  for  any  place  be- 
tween Reading  and  Oxford. 

2670.  And  not  again  at  all?— No.  Then  the 
cargo  would  be  discharged,  and  they  would  pro- 
ceed empty  through  the  locks  without  payment. 

267 1.  Would  it  be  true  to  say,  with  regard  to 
pleasure-boat  tolls,  they  are  considerably  higher 
between  Reading  and  Oxford,  than  between 
Reading  and  Staines,  or  vice  versd  ? — I  should 
think  they  would  be  about  equal.  I  should 
think  there  was  rather  more  pleasure  traffic  be- 
tween Reading  and  Staines,  than  between  Read- 
ing and  Oxford.  The  pleasure  steamboats  come 
up ;  they  do  not  go  quite  up  to  Oxford,  gene- 
rally speaking,  and  then  they  have  a  pass,  which 
has  very  seriously  interfered  with  the  receipts. 
I  have  got  all  the  amounts  which  were  taken 
since  1868.  The  pleasure-boat  traffic  was  re- 
duced in  1872,  that  is,  the  tolls  were  reduced  to 
more  than  half,  and  then  it  fell  down  about 
1,000 1,  a  year,  down  to  the  present  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduction  of  the  pleasure-boat  tolls ; 
and  where  the  steamers  and  house  boats  paid  half- 
a-crown  at  each  lock  before,  they  now  get  a  pass, 
which  takes  no  more  money  from  them  than 
one-half  passage  would  have  done  before.  They 
can  now  go  for  between  40  s.  and  50  s.,  according 
to  length,  for  the  whole  year. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2672.  Where  is  Day's  Lock?— Near  Dorches- 
ter,  some  distance  below  Abingdon,  near  Whit- 
enham.  In  1871,  the  pleasure-boat  tolls,  before 
the  reduction  took  place,  and  the  barge  tolls, 
amounted  to  3,700/.  Then  when  these  reduc- 
tions were  made,  and  passes  riven  to  pleasure- 
boats,  steamboats,  and  house  ooats,  it  fell  from 
3,700/.  in  1871,  to  2,729/.  in  1872.  That  was  for 
the  whole  year.  The  pleasure-boat  tolls,  taken  for  • 
the  year,  of  course,  were  principally  reduced  by 
the  reduction  of  the  pleasure  tolls  and  granting 
passes  to  house  boats,  steamboats,  and  rowing 
boats. 

2673.  Will  you  give  me  those  figures  again, 
U  please? 
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Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

please  ? — The  tolls  I  collected  in  my  district,  in 
1868,  were  3,519/.;  in  1869,  3,597/.;  in  1870, 
3,564/.;  in  1871,  3,700/.;  in  1872,  2,729/.; 
that  was  the  summer  the  reduction  took  place  ; 
in  1873,  2,628/.;  in  1874,  2,738/.;  in  1875, 
2,642/. ;  and  in  1876  it  was  about  the  same.  I 
met  with  an  accident,  and  I  was  not  on  duty  at 
the  collection  of  the  tolls  during  that  time. 

2674.  Are  you  the  superintendent  who  is  men- 
tioned in  this  papei;  ? — Yes. 

2675.  You  told  the  Chairman  that  your  duty 
was  not  to  report  on  the  exact  state  of  the  locks, 
but  only  if  anything  special  happened? — If  you 
have  the  list  there  you  will  find  there  are  several 
duties  all  the  way  down  assigned  to  me,  and  there 
are  various  other  duties.  If  a  gentleman  makes 
a  complaint  against  a  lock-keeper,  or  other  cases 
on  the  upper  river,  it  is  sent  to  the  board  and  I 
report  upon  it,  and  sometimes  settle  it  without 
referring  to  the  board,  if  it  is  a  trifling  easel 

2676.  Have  you  got  a  report  on  the  necessi- 
ties for  dredging  in  any  particular  place  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

2677.  Then  you  have  reported,  I  presume, 
upon  the  necessity  of  dredging  near  Staines  ? — 
On,  yes,  and  the  worse  parts  have  been  done  by 
the  engineer.  I  simply  report  that  the  navigation 
is  suffering  from  such  and  such  a  shoal,  and  then 
it  is  taken  off  immediately  ;  but  with  regard  to 
floods,  I  think  if  the  river  was  deepened  by 
taking  the  heads  off  many  of  the  shoals,  which  do 
not  interfere  with  the  navigation  (the  water 
has  been  kept  up  so  well  of  late  years),  the  water 
would  be  able  to  travel  more  rapidly,  and  con- 
sequentlyffo  off  more  rapidly. 

2678.  Bias  it  fallen  to  your  duty  to  make  any 
report  with  regard  to  Sandford? — Upon  the 
position  of  the  weir  ? 

2679.  Yes? — No,  not  upon  the  position  of  the 
weir,  that  would  not  be  my  duty. 

2680.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Bryan  Wood  that 
the  pulling  (Jown  of  those  eight  weirs,  which  you 
have  heard  of,  damaged  the  navigation  consider- 
ably?— Well  they  did  not  want  much  pulling 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

down.     They  were  only  some  old  stumps  and 
parts  of  old  works  standing  about. 

2681.  Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  dibris  is  still 
there?— I  have  never  touched  upon  anytW 
during  the  time  I  have  been  up  and  down/ 

2682.  But  are  you  aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  that  is  so  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2683.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Falkener  and  Tanqueray  ? — No,  I  have  not;  bat 
the  engineer  and  his  foreman  are  always  about 
on  the  spot,  and  they  would  know  if  any  piles 
are  there. 

2684.  Are  you  not  always  passing  up  and 
down  i — Not  always. 

2685.  But  constantly? — No,  not  constantly 
above  Oxford. 

2686.  When  did  you  pass  last  ?•— I  have  been 
unwell  for  a  year.  I  broke  my  leg,  and  the  river 
duty  (that  actually  upon  it)  has  been  done  by 
another  gentleman,  but  I  have  done  various  other 
duties  in  connection  with  my  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  upper  navigation  during 
the  whole  time. 

2687.  You  have  not  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  pulling  up  of  these  weirs  was 
damaging  to  the  navigation  or  not  ? — No,  1  do 
not  think  that  it  can  interfere  with  the  navigation 
at  all.  There  are  certain  weirs  in  now ;  three  or 
four  weirs  that  are  left  in  on  purpose  to  keep  op 
the  head  of  water.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  number  of  weirs  there,  and  in  former  yean 
they  were  used  principally  for  fishing,  1  think. 

2688.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
the  taking  away  of  those  weirs  was  accompanied 
with  any  dredging  above  the  weirs?— I  expect 
when  Mr.  Leach  took  them  away  he  removed 
any  shoals  which  were  immediately  above  the 
weirs,  and  did  anything  which  was  required. 

2689.  But  you  cannot  say  of  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  taking  up  of  the  weir 
was  accompanied  by  dredging  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
know  all  that  Mr.  Leach  did.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  I  am  required  to  go  up  there. 


Mr.  Thomas  James  Nelson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Nelson. 


Chairman. 

2690.  You  are  Solicitor  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  ?— I  am. 

2691.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so? — 
Fourteen;  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Hampton  Wick,  an  urban  sanitary 
authority  opposite  Kingston-upon-Thames.  I 
reside  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  all  the  year 
round,  and  I  take  very  great  interest  in  the  River 
Thames.  I  may  say  it  is  my  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation. 

2692.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — 
For  16  years.  The  walls  of  my  house  are  actu- 
ally within  40  feet  distance  of  the  river,  and 
although  I  do  not  say  I  am  there  all  the  year, 
I  have  no  other  permanent  residence. 

2693.  You  were  residing  there  this  last  winter? 
—Yes. 

2694.  Were  vou  flooded  ?— No. 

2695.  Was  tne  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hampton  WicK  much  affected  by  the  floods  ? 
— The  floods  went  over  a  great  part  of  Hampton 
Court  Park,  the  Home  ±>ark,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  question  of  the  floods  was  very  much 


Chairman— continued* 
exaggerated,  both  as  to  their  extent  and  the 
damage  which  they  did.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  subject  which  took  hold  of  men's  minds,  and 
it  was  very  much  inflated.  For  instance,  I  saw 
a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  morning  newspapers 
that  the  people  were  taken  out  in  boats  at  Old 
Bridge-street  at  Hampton  Wick,  and  I  had  been 
down  the  street  the  very  evening  that  that  para- 
graph was  written ;  but  to  go  to  facts,  the 
Thames  rose  this  last  winter  8  feet  9  inches  above 
its  summer  level,  at  my  boat-house,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  incessant 
rainfall,  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  of  January.  The  burst  which  took  place 
at  Teddington  Weir  happened  on  the  night  of 
Friday  the  5th,  and  the  Thames  continued  to 
rise  for  six  days  afterwards.  I  can  speak  to 
it  with  great  exactitude,  for  I  had  that  which 
one  often  gets  in  rainfall  and  moist  weather,  a 
very  bad  cold.  I  was  afraid  to  leave  the  house, 
and  it  was  my  amusement  to  watch  the  state 
of  the  river.  I  had  a  heavy  mark  put  ia  by 
my  gardener,  which  could  not  be  washed  away 
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by  the  flood,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  hour 
at  which  it  reached  its  height  and  began  to 
recede.    That  was  on  the  11th  of  January. 

2696.  And  then  it  reached  8  ft.  9  in.  above  its 
summer  level? — Yes. 

2697.  And  from  that  time  it  diminished? — 
Yes.  It  lasted  in  flood  for  a  very  long  while, 
because  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  land 
flooded,  from  which,  of  course,  tne  water  had  to 
ffo  off;  but  there  has  been  one  point  with  re- 
ference to  these  floods  which  seems  entirely  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  no  ame- 
lioration of  the  River  Thames  above  Teddington 
Lock  would  deal  with  the  flood  question,  be- 
cause the  River  Thames  below  Teddington  Lock 
cannot  discharge  the  flood  water.  The  floods 
were  actually  worse  below  Teddington  Lock  than 
they  were  above,  because  the  river  there  has  not 
only  to  take  off  the  flood  water  but  twice  in  the 
24  hours  it  has  the  tide,  and' therefore  the  capa- 
city of  the  river  to  discharge  the  water  that  is 
let  down  upon  it  is  limited  by  what  it  can  take 
in  addition  to  the  tidal  water.  If  you  were, 
therefore,  to  take  out  all  the  locks  and  weirs, 
and  send  the  flood  water  from  above,  from  Ox- 
fordshire, Berkshire,  and  Buckinghamshire,  into 
Middlesex,  you  would  simply  drown  us,  because 
the  water  cannot  get  down.  I  may  say  upon 
that/ there  was  one  road  between  Twickenham 
and  Teddington,  Strawberry  Vale,  which  during 
part  of  this  time  was  impassable  ;  that  is  to  say, 
horses  and  carriages  could  not  go  through  it ;  if 
the  water  had  been  sent  down  quicker  from 
above,  it  would  only  have  made  it  worse.  In 
fact,  until  you  get  down  below  Richmond  Bridge, 
the  tide  ceases  to  be  perceptible  in  a  very 
heavy  flood  like  that;  that  is  to  say,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  water  cannot  be  marked. 
When  you  get  down  below  there,  between  Isle- 
worth,  and  Kew,  you  begin  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  high  and  the  low  level.  Then 
a  great  many  persons  build  houses,  perfectly 
reckless  whether  they  will  be  flooded  or  not.  1 
may  tell  you  that  a  house  has  been  built  in  the 
adjoining  parish  to  mine,  a  valuable  house,  which 
I  daresay  cost  4,000  /.  in  building,  in  which  they 
put  a  part  of  the  house  which  was  to  be  oc- 
cupied, the  billiard-room,  the  kitchens  and 
offices,  at  about  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  summer 
level  of  the  river.  If  you  come  to  have  a  flood 
8  ft.  9  in.  above  the  summer  level,  it  is  not 
a  very  difficult  arithmetical  question  to  know 
what  depth  of  water  must  be  in  that  house  when 
a  flood  comes.  Then  a  house  in  my  own  parish 
was  burnt  down,  and  they  have  built  two  houses 
where  that  one  was,  and  they  have  actually  built 
those  houses  last  winter,  and  put  basements  in 
where  they  must  be  flooded  when  a  flood  comes 
again.  Then  there  is  a  great  outcry  made  by 
the  unfortunate  persons  who  take  these  houses, 
who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  whether 
-they  are  likely  to  be  flooded  or  not.  I  know 
another  house  in  Teddington  where  the  water 
came  in  at  the  back-door  and  went  out  at  the 
front.  It  was  empty  all  the  winter,  but  it  is 
taken  now,  and  the  man  has  found  out  that  his 
house  is  liable  to  be  flooded. 

2698.  I  gather  from  what  you  state  that  the 
extent  of  these  floods  in  the  Thames  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  that  any  steps  taken 
above  Teddington  Lock  cannot  tend  to  remedy 
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the  floods  below  Teddington  Lock  ? — Certainly 

not  

2699.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as       2^  ^une 
regards  reducing  the   floods  below  Teddington 
Lock  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  that  the  expense  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  floods  would  far 
outweigh  the  benefit  which  would  flow  from  it. 

2700.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  steps  taken 
to  bring  the  water  more  rapidly  from  the  upper 
river,  would,  if  anything,  tend  to  increase  the 
floods  below  Teddington  Lock  ? — It  must. 

2701.  You  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  having  read 
all  the  evidence,  that  that  fact  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  ? — I  have  not  seen  that 
any  of  the  witnesses  have  drawn  your  attention 
to  it. 

2702.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Leach,  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? 
— I  have  only  had  that  put  into  my  hands  this 
morning ;  therefore  I  have  not  read  it  as  carefully 
as  I  have  the  others. 

2703.  If  he  states  that  he  considers  that  by 
certain  steps  which  he  recommends,  such  as 
straightening  the  river,  dredging  the  bed,  and 
removing  obstacles  that  would  remedy  the  floods 
in  the  upper  river,  and  would  not  increase  the 
floods  in  the  lower  river,  you  differ  from  him  in 
regard  to  that  ? — Well,  I  am  rather  afraid  of  the 
engineers,  because  I  agree  mainly  with  what  Mr. 
Wooiley  Dodd  told  the  Committee,  that  is,  that  the 
difference  between  the  water  in  the  river  in  sum- 
mer time  and  what  there  is  when  a  flood  comes, 
is  so  immense,  that  no  remedies  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  it  could  affect  the  flood.  I  do  not  think 
that  if  you  were  to  dig  two  rivers  by  the  side  of 
the  River  Thames,  you  could  prevent  there  being 
floods ;  those  who  see  the  immense  body  of  water 
going  by  in  winter  time ;  the  pace  that  it  is  going 
at,  and  the  extent  of  the  land  which  it  is  spread 
over,  and  compare  that  quantity  in  area  with  the 
quantity  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  summer  time, 
can  see  that  one  does  not  bear  any  comparison 
with  the  other  at  all;  therefore,  although  by 
taking  out  shoals  and  straightening  places  here 
and  there,  you  might,  I  daresay,  prevent  a  sum- 
mer flood,  such  as  wehad  last  July  twelve-months; 
these  winter  floods,  which  we  have  had  now, 
quite  exceptionally  for  the  last  two  winters,  I  do 
not  think  would  be  affected  at  ail  by  it. 

2704.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  th« 
Conservancy  to  adopt  measures  which  shall  miti- 
gate moderate  floods,  although  they  are  unable 
to  grapple  with  excessive  floods? — I  think  so. 
I  think  that  the  works  of  the  Conservancy  might 
be  put  in  a  more  efficient  condition  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river ;  of  course,  I  am  now  speaking 
simply  as  a  riparian  resident,  and  not  in  my 
official  capacity,  in  any  shape  or  way;  but  I 
have  known  the  River  Thames  for  a  very  long 
while,  I  know  it  all  the  way  down  from  Lech- 
lade  to  the  sea ;  I  am  continually  going  up  and 
down  it  in  my  steamer,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  shoals  which  act  as  dams  to  keep  the  water 
back.  Some  of  the  weirs,  of  course,  might  be 
much  better  than  they  are ;  but  the  Conservators 
have  done  a  great  deal  since  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  upper  river.  It  was  in  an  utterly 
ruinous  and  broken  down  condition  before,  and 
they  have  improved  it  very  much.  Perhaps  the 
Committee  will  excuse  my  saying  that  the 
Thames  is  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  many 
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NeUon.       thousands  of  persons,  I  tbink  next  only  to  its  being 

25  June      valuable  to  our  metropolis  for  bringing  its  com- 

1877.        merce   to  it;   unless  you  have  seen    it  during 

summer  time,  and  have  seen  the  hundreds  of 

persons  who  will  be  found  on  the  banks,  and  on 

the  river  itself,  particularly  on  Saturdays  and 

Sundays,  you  can  have  no  idea  how  popular  a 

source  of  recreation  it  has  become. 

2705.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  tariff  for  pleasure-boats ;  do  you  consider 
that  any  income  could  be  derived  from  that 
source?— 1  do  not  think  that  pleasure-boats  as 
such  ought  to  be  taxed,  because  men  very  often 
have  more  boats  than  they  want,  and  they  do  not 
care  about  parting  with  them  when  they  have 
once  got  them,  but  if  they  had  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  for  them,  perhaps  it  might  rather  interfere 
with  the  boat-builders.  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
rates  at  the  locks  might  be  somewhat  in- 
creased. 

2706.  You  would  throw  it  upon  the  naviga- 
tion ? — I  think  so. 

2707.  Do  you  not  think  that  pleasure-steamers, 
which  are  a  great  annoyance  to  rowing-boats, 
might  fairly  be  taxed  ?— They  are. 

2708.  But  increased  ? — 1  should  not  have  any 
objection  to  pay  an  increased  tax  for  my 
steamer. 

2709.  What  is  the  tax  which  you  pay  at  pre- 
sent?—£.2.  15*. 

2710.  And  you  would  not  object  to  pay  4  /.  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should,  but  I  think 
if  any  alteration  is  made,  it  should  make  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  paying  at  each  lock 
and  an  annual  pass,  because  payment  at  each 
lock  is  very  liable  to  be  evaded. 

2711.  flow  is  the  payment  at  a  lock  evaded? 
— A  man  may  say  that  he  has  got  a  pass,  per- 
haps, when  he  has  not  got  one;  then  a  lock- 
keeper  may  be  dishonest,  and  may  not  account 
for  all  he  receives,  then  it  occasions  great  delay. 
I  came  down  yesterday  from  Henley,  when  the 
people  were  returning  from  the  regatta,  and 
there  was  very  great  delay  at  the  locks,  while 
the  man  was  collecting  the  tolls  of  those  who  had 
not  got  passes.  Of  course  he  does  not  open  the 
gates  until  he  has  collected  all  the  money,  and 
if  there  has  been  anything  going  on  on  the  river, 
I  have  known  boats  in  the  lock  more  than  half 
an  hour  while  he  is  collecting  the  tolls.  There- 
fore, I  think  you  should  give  those  who  pay  by 
the  year  a  considerable  advantage  for  the  cash 
paid  down,  because  it  facilitates  the  collection  of 
the  income.  But  yet  all  those  would  be  very 
small  remedial  measures  as  far  as  income  is  con- 
cerned ;  I  think  the  espousal  which  took  place 
between  the  upper  and  lower  .portions  of  the 
river  was  not  concluded  by  marriage ;  I  would 
make  the  union  perfect.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
if  the  River  Thames  is  under  the  management  of 
one  body  of  men,  that  there  should  be  any 
difference  in  their  purse,  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  should  be  a  right-hand  purse  and  a  left- 
hand  purse.  If  you  take  the  river  as  one  thing 
to  be  managed  by  one  body,  their  income  ought 
to  be  one  and  indivisible,  and  if  that  remedy 
were  applied,  all  their  financial  difficulties,  1 
think,  would  disappear  at  once. 

2712.  The  object  of  this  arrangement,  I  appre- 
hend, was  in  order  to  secure  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  which  was  the  least  profitable,  from  the 
navigation,  leaving  weirs  and  locks  better  at- 


Chairman — continued, 
tended  to  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been? 
— I  think  it  was  an  accident;  formerly,  the  Con- 
servancy of  the  River  Thames  from  the  city 
stone  at  Staines  down  to  Yantlet  Creek,  belonged 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  in  consc- 
quei.ee  of  there  being  a  dispute  as  to  who  was  en- 
titled to  the  bed  or  soil  of  the  river,  that  was  settled 
in  1857  I  think,  by  a  new  body  of  Conservators 
being  appointed,  in  which  some  nominees  of  the 
Crown,  and  various  public  bodies  were  added, 
and  certain  nominees  of  the  corporation.  That 
state  of  things  went  on  until  1866, 1  think,  when 
in  consequence  of  the  Upper  Thames  Commis- 
sioners having  become  utterly  and  hopelessly  in- 
solvent, the  Board  of  Trade  proposed  that  they 
should  be  united  with  the  lower  district,  but  the 
union  never  was  made  perfect  in  that  respect; 
they  made  up  their  minds  that  having  two 
bodies  to  manage  the  river  should  be  done  away 
with,  but  they  did  not  complete  it  by  making  it 
one  concern,  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

2713.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  any 
future  legislation,  it  should  be  made  one  jurisdic- 
tion without  separation  of  accounts  ? — Clearly  so, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  it;  you  cannot  drop  a  door 
across  the  river  and  say,  "  This  is  a  different 
interest  to  what  it  is  down  below." 

2714.  Were  you  solicitor  to  the  corporation  in 
1857?— No. 

2715.  But  you  were  in  1866?— Yes;  that  was 
when  the  last  Act  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
was  passed. 

2716.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  of 
1863, 1  think,  that  the  number  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  should  be  diminished,  do  yon 
think  that  with  the  powers  of  the  Conservancy 
to  grapple  with  the  question  of  floods  under  those 
circumstances,  and  with  those  increased  powers, 
the  corporation  would  desire  still  to  insist  upon 
retaining  so  many  members  upon  the  Board  as 
seven  ? — I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  cor- 
poration, but  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  they 
would  fight  to  retain  the  powers  which  they  now 
possess,  oecause  originally,  they  were  to  be  in  a 
majority  of  one,  I  mink ;  then  an  agitation  was 
got  up  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  navigation, 
that  it  was  not  properly  attended  to  below,  so  that 
in  1864,  two  members4were  added  to  represent  the 
shipping  interest ;  one  to  represent  the  passenger 
steamers,  two  the  lighters  and  steam-tugs,  and 
one  the  docks. 

2717.  The  board  consisted  of  18  before,  and 
now  it  is  23  ? — It  was  only  12  at  first,  then  18, 
and  then  23. 

2718.  Is  the  Lord  Mayor  able  to  give  much  of 
his  attention  to  this  matter? — I  fancy  that  all 
ex  officio  members  very  seldom  attend  to  their 
duties ;  that  is  my  general  experience  of  ex  officio 
members  everywhere. 

2719.  I  am  looking  to  the  practical  working 
of  this  board,  which,  of  course,  we  are  bound  to 
consider  before  all  things;  I  presume  that  the 
the  Common  Councilmen  do  attend?— Yes,  1 
think  so. 

2720.  But  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen, 
having  other  functions,  the  Lord  Mayor  es- 
pecially, their  attendance  is  not  very  regular?— 
— I  should  think  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
multifarious  duties  he  has  to  perform,  does  not 
go  very  often,  but  I  have  no  doubt  ihat  the  two 
aldermen  and  the  four  common  councilmen  do. 
But  I  agree  with  those  who  have  made  some 
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suggestions  to  you  about  the  upper  river  being 
outbalanced  altogether   by  the  lower   river.     I 
think,  having  regard  to  that  which  I  ventured  to 
suggest  to  the  Committee  before  with  reference 
to  the  great  importance  of  keeping  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  in  an  efficient  state,  it  is  not 
thoroughly  and    efficiently    represented  on  the 
Conservancy,  as  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.     There  are  but  five  representatives  of  the 
upper  district,  one  of  those  is  appointed    by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  four  are  elected  by  the 
old  commissioners,  and  certainly  as  far  as  those 
four  elected  men  are  concerned,  there  probably 
could  not  be  four  better  representatives.     I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them  personally,  but 
first  you  have  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  the  rector  of 
Long  Wittenham ;  then  some  distance  down  the 
river  you  come  to  Mr.  Hedges,  who  lives  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  Walungford.     Then  you 
come  to   Mr.  Hetherington,  who  lives  at  Son- 
ning.    Then  you  have  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  lives 
on  the  historic  site  of  Bisham  Abbey ;  therefore 
you  have  four  gentlemen  living  down  the  river 
at  very   nearly   equal  distances   who  are  very 
much  interested   in  the  river.     If  you  do   not 
want   to    increase    the    Board,    I     think     the 
number  that    the    Board    of  Trade    nominates 
to  represent  the  upper  district,  might  well  be  an 
elective    man;  then    you    will    give  them  one 
more.     I  do  not  see  wnat  particular  interest  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  in  nominating  a  member  of 
the  upper  district.     Then  I   think  you   might 
very  fairly  give  the  district  between  Staines  and 
the  western  boundary  of  the  metropolis  two  re- 
presentatives;  that  is   a  district   which  is   not 
represented    at  all  at   present.    These    elected 
members  represent  the  district  from  Staines  to 
Lechlade,  but  below  Staines,  from  Staines  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the   metropolis,  which  I 
take  to  be  Putney,  there  are  no  representatives ; 
and  I  think   if  that  district  were   represented 
by  two  elected  members  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable. 

2721.  Would  you  make  the  limit  the  boundarv 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes,  1 
call  that  the  metropolis. 

2722.  And  what  should  be  the  constituency  ? 
— The  constituency  should  be  the  various  urban 
and  rural  sanitary  authorities.  Now  we  have,  for- 
tunately in   England,  a  local  authority  every- 
where; there   is   either  an  urban  sanitary  au- 
fliority,  or  a  rural  sanitary  authority,  and  if  you 
make  all  the  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities 
who  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river  electors,  you 
would  probably   get  two  very  fair  representa- 
tives.    When  you  consider  that  two  of  the  re- 
presentatives are    representatives  of    the  ship- 
owners,   one    of  the   passenger    steamers,    two 
of  the  lighters  and  steam-tugs,  and  one  of  the 
docks,  they  have  no  earthly  interest  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  beyond  Teddington  certainly ; 
the  passenger  steamers  in  the  summer  time  do 
come  up  to  Hampton  Court,  and  last  summer  we 
had  one  start,  which  goes  all  the  way  to  Oxford 
in  the  week,  and  back  again,  but  their  main  in- 
terest certainly  is  down  below,  and  that  causes 
some  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  people  in  not  having  their  wants  attended 
to. 

2723.  You  say  that  you  consider  that,  as  they 
liave  already  four,  and  one  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  one  more  would  be  sufficient  ? — Well, 
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the    highest  Conservator  that  you   come  to  is        

Mr.  Clutterbuck  at  Long  Wittenham,  and  from  june 

Long  Wittenham  to  Lechlade  there  is  no  re-  1877. 
presentative  of  that  part  of  the  river  ;  of  course, 
it  is  nominally  represented,  but  I  mean  there  is 
no  one  residing  up  there ;  and  certainly,  if  it 
were  probable  that  the  River  Thames  would  be 
made  navigable  between  Lechlade  and  Oxford, 
which  one  can  scarcely  say  is  the  case  at  present, 
as  it  is  in  a  most  barbarous  condition  up  there,  . 
further  representation  might  be  desirable.  I  got 
up  as  far  as  I  could,  17  miles  above  Oxford, 
where  I  found  only  2  feet  of  water,  and  I  had  to 
stop.  Then  the  places  which  you  go  through 
there  have  the  old  primeval  weirs,  which  are 
taken  to  pieces  to  let  you  through.  One  day  it 
may  be  important  to  keep  up  the  navigation  be- 
tween the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  but  I  defy 
any  trade  to  be  carried  on  there  with  any  profit 
now,  or  for  the  persons  embarking  in  it  to  get 
through  these  weirs. 

2724.  What  is  the  draught  of  your  steamer  ? 
—Three  feet,  and  it  took  me  all  day  to  do  17 
miles ;  because,  as  I  say,  the  weirs  are  taken  to 
pieces  to  let  you  go  through.  There  are  very 
few  locks  above  Oxford,  but  a  great  many  weirs, 
and  the  weir  is  taken  to  pieces  to  let  you  go 
through ;  the  weir  is  built  up  with  what  they 
call  rimers  and  paddles ;  and  they  actually  un- 
build it  to  allow  you  to  go  through,  whether 
you  are  in  a  steamer,  a  barge,  or  a  boat;  and 
when  the  water  of  the  upper  part  gets  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  part,  you  get  through 
in  the  best  way  you  can.  You  have  to  warp 
yourself  through  and  then  the  weir  is  built 
up  behind  you,  and  you  have  to  wait  till  the 
water  rises  again,  which  is  a  most  barbarous 
condition  of  things;  it  wastes  the  whole  of 
the  water  between  the  two  weirs,  and  makes 
the  space  between  the  two  weirs  one  great 
lock.  There  is  a  canal  which  was  constructed 
at  great  cost  between  Lechlade  and  the  Se- 
vern, but,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  used  on 
account  of  that  state  of  things.  It  is  all  very 
well  coming  down  when  you  take  your  water 
with  you,  but  going  up  it  is  a  most  tedious  pro- 
cess. I  was  told  that  it  takes  a  barge  five  days 
to  go  32  miles,  from  Oxford  to  Lechlade,  and  I 
can  quite  believe  that,  as  it  took  me  a  whole  day, 
with  plenty  of  assistance,  to  do  17  miles,  I  think, 
therefore,  that  part  of  the  river  might  well  have 
more  representation. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2725.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  outfall 
at  Teddington  is  that  which  practically  controls 
the  flood  water  of  the  River  Thames  ? — Clearly. 

2726.  What  is  the  difference  between  high- 
water  and  low-water  level,  at  Teddington,  in 
summer  time  ? — I  should  think  about  5  or  6  feet 
the  water  rises  and  falls  in  the  lock. 

2727.  Then  what  is  the  fall  of  the  weir?— Of 
course,  that  would  depend  upon  whether  it  is  a 
neap  tide  or  a  spring  tide.  If  it  is  a  spring  tide  the 
water  would  be  very  nearly  level ;  a  spring  tide, 
even  in  summer  time,  has  been  known  to  come 
over  the  weir,  and  make  the  actual  tidal  influence 
felt  nearly  up  to  Kingston  Bridge. 

2728.  The  question  is  as  to  the  possibility,  or 
rather  the  impossibility,  of  producing  any  effect 
upon  the  channel  of  the  River  Thames,  regarded 
from  end  to  end  for  letting  out  the  water  in  anti- 
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Mr.  Walter — continued, 
cipation  of  a  flood ;  you  think  even  if  it  were 
25  June  possible  to  let  the  whole  out,  it  would  only  make 
1877.  a  few  hours  difference  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  24  hours  difference,  because  you  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  only  got 
to  do  with  the  rainfall  at  the  source  of  the  Kiver 
Thames  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  but  we  have  got 
all  the  tributaries  to  think  of,  and  one  of  those 
tributaries,  the  Wey,  brings  down  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water. 

2729.  Any  relief  which  might  be  obtained  by 
the  towns  or  country  above  that  part  of  the  river 
would  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  those 
below  ? — It  must. 

2730.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  as  far  as  your  expe- 
rience goes,  that  in  some  localities  like  Oxford 
there  is  an  unusual  pressure  of  flood-water,  to 
the  very  great  inconvenience  and  detriment  of 
those  localities? — I  think  the  Port  Meadow  at 
Oxford  always  seems  to  get  its  share  of  the  flood 
rather  before  other  places. 

2731.  And  keeps  it  longer? — And  keeps  it 
longer.  The  question  is,  whether  these  low- 
lying  meadows  by  the  side  of  our  great  rivers  are 
not  intended  by  nature  to  be  their  safety-valves, 
because  if  you  do  not  let  the  water  go  over  Port 
Meadow  or  widen  Oxford  Bridge,  or  increase  the 
channel  in  any  shape  or  way,  you  must  let  it 
down  somewhere  below,  and  if  you  take  away 
these  places  you  will  probably  flood  the  villages 
or  towns  immediately  oelow  them.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  of  that.  Since  the  last  great 
flood  upon  the  River  Thames  happened,  between 
Sunbury  Lock  and  Hampton  Court  Lock,  two  of 
the  London  water  companies,  the  Lambeth  Water 
Company  and  the  Chelsea  Water  Company,  have 
constructed  large  impounding  reservoirs,  in  order 
to  take  their  water  out  of  the  River  Thames 
before  it  is  polluted  by  the  Mole,  and  they  have 
occupied  with  those  reservoirs,  which  are  em- 
banked above  the  River  Thames,  a  very  large 
surface  which  the  River  Thames  would  otherwise 
have  spread  over  in  this  last  flood,  and  the  imme- 
diate consequence  has  been  that  they  have  had  a 
flood  at  Sunbury  worse  this  winter  than  they 
have  ever  had  before,  because  that  place  where 
the  River  Thames  water  would  have  escaped  has 
been  taken  away. 

2732.  Port  Meadow,  in  fact,  is  a  kind  of  im- 
pounding reservoir  ? — Yes. 

2733.  There  would  be  no  mechanical  difficulty, 
would  there,  in  relieving  it  by  simply  lowering 
Sandford  Mill,  or  making  a  sluice  round  it,  if  it 
were  thought  expedient  to  do  so  ? — It  has  always 
struck  me  that  the  reason  why  Port  Meadow  got 
the  water  and  retained  it,  was  because  the  place 
of  discharge  at  Oxford,  under  Folly  Bridge,  was 
so  very  narrow.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  that 
engineers  cannot  do  to  relieve  one  part  of  the 
river,  and  bring  the  water  down  the  river ;  but 
the  question  is,  when  you  have  got  it  to  the 
bottom  of  all,  whether  you  will  get  rid  of  it  there. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2734.  I  think  an  opinion  was  expressed  which 
is  to  some  extent  in  opposition  to  the  view  you 
have  given  that  the  effect  of  bringing  the  water 
down  more  rapidly  would  not  be  wnat  you  think, 
for  this  reason,  that  during  floods,  as  you  have 
stated  was  the  case  during  spring-tides,  the  water 
now  flows  over  the  top  of  Teddington  Weir? — 
Yes,  but  only  very  rarely. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued. 

2735.  That,  I  think,  was  the  statement  mad* 
by  Mr.  Leech,  that  during  those  floods  usually 
the  water  flowed  over  the  tops  of  the  weir  at 
Teddington,  and  therefore  you  were  as  likely  to 
be  injured  by  aflood  coming  up  with  the  tide  as  you 
were  by  the  water  coming  down  ? — No ;  because 
you  see  that  when  the  spring-tide  flows  over  the 
weir  in  summer  time,  there  is  scarcely  any  water 
coming  down  the  river,  therefore  it  only  happens 
for  a  very  short  period  of  the  day,  and  the  river 
is  clear  then  for  what  water  there  is  to  pass  away, 
but  the  stream  of  the  river  in  our  part  of  the 
world  in  summer  time  is  almost  inappreciable ; 
the  London  water  companies  are  pumping  it 
away  and  sending  it  up  to  London  in  a  subsi- 
diary river  underground. 

2736.  You  adhere  to  that  view  ? — Oh,  yea. 

2737.  I  understand  that  as  far  as  your  obser- 
vations go  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  when  the 
breach  took  place  at  Teddington  the  water  fell 
at  Kingston  ? — It  was  a  most  ludicrous  mistake, 
and  never  had  any  foundation  at  all  in  fact,  as  it 
actually  went  on  rising  for  six  days  afterwards, 
as  I  have  told  you. 

2738.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  but  the  town  clerk  of  Kingston 
stated  most  distinctly  that  it  fell  from  one  to  two 
feet? — Well,  he  does  not  live  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  I  do,  and  I  see  it  every  morning 
and  every  evening. 

2739.  I  understood  that  the  water  came  into 
the  market-place  at  Kingston  ? — No ;  the  part  of 
Kingston  town  which  goes  out  towards  Sur- 
biton;  it  was  over  the  road  there  for  some  days, 
but  the  inconvenience  they  suffered  in  Kingston 
from  the  floods  was  occasioned  by  the  Kiver 
Thames  keeping  the  water  in  the  sewers  back; 
the  sewers  cannot  discharge  themselves  when 
there  is  a  flood,  and  the  consequence  is  that  all 
the  water  which  comes  from  Kingston  Hill  and 
Surbiton  Hill  cannot  get  away. 

2740.  But  they  have  no  business  to  discharge 
the  water  into  the  River  Thames  at  all,  hare 
they? — No;  but  they  do,  and  in  point  of  feet 
this  rainfall  last  winter  was  so  excessive  that  the 
people  on  Kingston  Hill  actually  had  the  water 
in  their  cellars  and  places*  after  we  had  got  rid  of 
that  down  below,  for  some  time,  the  ground  was 
so  saturated. 

2741.  Is  it  your  opinion,  so  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  where  you  personally  live  is 
concerned,  that,  at  all  events,  the  injury  done 
by  the  flood  was  very  much  exaggerated?— 
Very  much  exaggerated ;  they  raised  more  money 
at  Kingston  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with, 
and  they  have  actually  invested  the  surplus  of 
what  was  raised.  We  collected  something  in  our 
own  village  for  the  few  houses  that  had  got  the 
water  in  tneir  cellars ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  every  claim,  and  at  Teddington  there 
was  very  little  damage  done,  the  principal  damage 
is  done  to  those  gentlemen's  houses  mostly  who 
like  to  have  a  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  they  go  and  take  a  house  that  has  been 
built  in  total  disregard  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
then  a  flood  comes.  All  I  can  suggest  to  the 
Committee  is,  that  the  sanitary  authority  should 
have  power  to  prevent  houses  being  built  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  flooded. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2742.  Might  not  the  Conservators  put  up  various 
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Mr.  Walter — continued. 

marks  on  the  river  as  a  kind  of  caution? — The 
conservators  do  put  up  flood  marks  there ;  they 
asked  me  to  put  up  one  on  my  boat-house,  and  it 
is  there  ;  but  notwithstanding  that  two  new 
houses  have  been  built  this  wintfer  within  a  short 
distance  of  mine,  one  of  which  is  let,  although, 
when  we  have  a  flood,  for  certain  the  tenant  will 
have  his  kitchen  fires  put  out. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

2743.  When  you  were  at  ShifFord,  were  there 
any  number  of  barges  on  the  river  ? — Yes,  I  met 
a  few.  It  was  the  year  when  coal  was  so  very 
dear,  and  a  very  considerable  trade  was  stimu- 
lated to  bring  coal  down  from  Leicestershire, 
where  they  have  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  coal 
which  burns  like  wood  for  a  very  long  while,  and 
many  barges  were  started  to  bring  that  down, 
but  it  must  be  a  very  profitable  trade  indeed 
that  can  stand  the  delay  of  getting  down  there. 

2744.  Was  that  a  particularly  dry  season?— 
No,  I  went  up  at  Easter  time  when  we  had  the 
advantage  of  the  winter  floods. 

2745.  And  there  were  only  2  feet  of  water  at 
Shifford  ? — There  were  only  2  feet  of  water  at 
Old  Shifford,  where  they  say  Alfred  held  his  Par- 
liament, and  I  was  obliged  to  go  back.  Of 
course,  these  weirs,  which  have  been  taken  away, 
would  have  kept  the  water  up,  but  they.would 
have  been  very  troublesome  to  get  through. 

2746.  I  suppose  it  is  the  office  of  the  keeper 
of  the  weir  to  do  this  operation  which  allows  the 
boats  to  go  through ? — Yes. 

2747.  And  to  put  the  weir  together  again  ? — 
jl  es. 

2748.  How  long  does  it  take? — I  should  think 
it  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes 
to  break  the  weir,  and  more  to  put  it  back 
again ;  but  you  cannot  get  on,  you  must  wait 
for  the  water  to  rise. 

2749.  How  long  does  that  take  ? — It  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  reach;  it  is  a  very  long 
process ;  it  took  me  a  day,  from  about  nine  in  the 
morning  when  I  left  Oxford  and  the  time  when 
I  had  to  give  it  up  at  Old  Shifford,  which  was 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  I  was  all  that  time 
about  it,  and  I  had  plenty  of  people  about  me. 
I  was  quite  satisfied  that  no  trade  could  be  car- 
ried on  there  unless  it  was  put  in  order.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  national  interest  that  that 
part  of  the  river  should  be  put  in  order,  because 
you  never  know  when  you  will  want  to  get 
through  into  the  Severn. 

2750.  Are  the  people  at  Kingston  and  the 
neighbourhood  satisfied  with  the  supervision  ex- 
ercised over  the  river,  or  do  they  wish  for 
changes  ? — There  was  a  good  deal  of  grumbling 
with  the  Conservancy  as  to  the  state  of  the 
river  below  Teddington  Lock  ;  from  Teddington 
Lock  to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  practically  the 
river  is  not  navigable  at  low  water,  and  it  would 
have  become  almost  dry,  because  the  water  com- 
panies are  continually  taking  more  and  more 
water  out  of  the  river  as  London  increases. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  about 
that,  which  resulted  in  the  Conservators  pro- 
ceeding to  dredge  it.  I  think  they  began  two 
years  last  Lady-day,  and  they  have  got  a  low- 
water  channel  now,  down  as  far  as  Petersham- 
lane.  I  went  down  quite  recently  at  low 
water  to  see  if  I  could  get  down,  and  I  did. 
But  you    cannot    get    below    Richmond;    the 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence— continued. 

dredger  has  been  taken  off  to  do  other  work, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  until  you  got  past  the 
Conservancy  island  at  Kew,  you  would  be  in 
very  considerable  trouble  if  you  tried  it ;  and, 
as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  steam  navigation  on 
the  river  now,  it  is  desirable  that  the  tideway  of 
the  river  should  be  navigable  for  those  steamers 
at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

2751.  According  to  the  report  of  the  water 
companies,  which  we  have  here,  they  do  not  take 
as  much  as  three-fifths  of  the  water  which  they 
are  entitled  by  the  Act  to  take  ? — Then  the  river 
will  become  a  canal,  without  any  flow  at  all,  if 
you  have  a  warm  summer,  if  they  take  the  whole 
three-fifths,  that  1  am  sure  of. 

Mr.  Hall. 

2752.  It  i3  quite  clear,  from  what  you  have 
said,  that  the  navigation  above  Oxford,  at  all 
events,  has  been  very  considerably  neglected  ?— 
I  should  say,  if  I  may  speak  plainly  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  has  scarcely  been  attended  to  at  alL 
I  do  not,  of  course,  know  what  may  have  been 
done,  but  there  are  one  or  two  locks ;  there  is  the 
Ousney  Lock  and  the  Pinkhill  Lock,  which  have 
been  kept  in  tolerably  decent  repair ;  but  as  far 
as  taking  the  shoals  out  and  putting  in  locks 
where  there  were  weirs  is  concerned,  that  has 
not  been  done,  but  I  believe  it  was  from  that 
which  prevents  so  many  laudable  intentions  in 
this  world  being  carried  out,  the  want  of  money. 

2753.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Act  of  1866  ? — Very  little.  I  knew  it  was  going 
on,  but,  of  course,  the  interests  of  the  Corporation 
in  the  Conservancy,  as  far  as  regards  fighting 
any  questions,  ceased  when  the  Act  of  1857  was 
passed,  when  the  Conservators  were  originally 
appointed. 

2754.  You  cannot  speak  to  it  with  regard  to 
notices  to  the  landowners,  and  questions  of  com- 
pensation?— No;  it  was  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  by  the  Corporation,  and  I  should  know 
nothing  about  that. 

2755.  I  think  the  City  of  London's  jurisdiction 
formerly  extended  only  to  Teddington  Lock  ? — 
No,  to  Staines. 

2756.  But  originally  it  was  only  as  far  as  the 
tide  flowed,  was  it  not  ? — No,  always  to  Staines. 

2757.  Surely  an  old  Act  of  Henry  the  8th  gives 
it  only  to  where  the  tide  "  ebbeth  and  floweth  "  ? 
—  But  the  tide  might  have  ebbed  and  flawed  up 
to  Staines  before  there  were  locks. 

2758.  What  is  the  history  of  the  City  Stone  ? 
— That  has  been  the  boundary  from  Jime  imme- 
morial, and  it  still  exists  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  "  God  preserve  the  City  of  London  " 
upon  it ;  it  is  just  above  Staines  Bridge. 

2759.  And  above  that  was  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  old  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2760.  The  old  Commissioners  managed  the 
river,  and  the  reason  they  gave  up  the  manage- 
ment of  it  was  the  want  of  funds  ? — Their  abso- 
lute impecunity. 

2761.  That  was  owing  to  the  railway  taking 
the  best  part  of  their  traffic,  I  suppose?— No 
doubt. 

2762.  If  they  had  had  the  command  of  funds, 
they  would  probably  have  gone  on  to  the  present 
day?— I  daresay  they  would. 

2763.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  clashing  of 
the  interests  of  the  Commissioners  up  to  the  end 
of  the  tideway,  and  the  Commissioners  above  ? — 
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That   was  before  my  time,  I  cannot  speak  to 

25  June      **"**• 
1877.  2764.  You  never  heard  of  anything  of  the 

kind?— No. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2765.  As  I  understand  your  evidence,  the  par- 
ticular difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is,  that 
however  much  the  condition  of  the  river  may  be 
improved  above  Teddington  Lock,  when  we  get 
through,  the  tide  comes  into  conflict  with  us, 
and  insuperable  difficulties  arise? — That  is  my 
belief. 

2766.  Supposing  all  the  shoals  about  Eel  Pie 
Island,  which  are,  as  I  know  from  frequenting 
the  river,  very  great  indeed,  were  thoroughly 
dredged  away,  which  would  be  a  costly  thing, 
would  it  not  allow  the  tide-water  at  its  ebb,  to  so 
down  much  more  rapidly  than  it  could  possibly 
do  now,  would  not  that  be  an  advantage  ? — I  think 
you  were  out  of  the  room  when  I  said  these 
shoals  are  all  happily  removed,  down  as  far  as 
Petersham-lane. 

2767.  How  recently  have  they  been  removed? 
— They  were  commenced  two  years  ago. 

2768.  But  I  am  speaking  of  much  later  than 
that,  I  am  speaking  of  the  end  of  last  summer, 
when,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  I  could  have 
walked  across  from  the  station  of  boats  by  Eel  Pie 
Island,  until  I  got  to  a  place  nearly  opposite, 
where  they  land  you  if  you  go  by  the  ferry-boat ; 
it  would  only  have  been  just  out  of  my  depth,  if 
it  was  at  all  ? — From  Eel  Pie  Island  to  Twicken- 
ham you  might  walk  across,  but  not  from  Eel 
Pie  Island  to  the  Surrey  side. 

2769.  We  are  talking  of  a  channel  which  is  to 
be  a  water  carrier,  and  we  are  talking  of  pro- 
viding the  best  means  for  the  efflux  of  the  water; 
if  that  was  thoroughly  done,  would  it,  or  would  it 
not  be  a  distinct  assistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
tidal    water? — Every    foot    of  gravel    that    is 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

dredged  out  of  the  river  below  Teddington  Lock, 
must  assist  the  discharge  of  the  flood. 

2770.  I  am  now  speaking  from  my  own  personal 
observation ;  I  did  not  dream  of  this  Committee 
then,  but  from  my  own  personal  observation  it 
appeared  to  me  that  there  was  an  immense  area 
there,  that  must,  in  all  high  waters,  become  a 
carrier  of  water.  The  only  difference  is  that  you 
cannot  get  six  inches  of  water  over  many  parts 
of  it,  even  now  ? — Yes ;  but  the  Conservators  did 
set  to  work  two  years  ago,  to  give  a  navigable 
channel  from  Teddington  Lock,  at  all  times  of 
the  tide,  down  the  river,  and  they  have  completed 
that  work  as  far  as  Petersham-lane,  that  is  just 
below  the  Star  and  Garter.  Then,  when  you  get 
down  below,  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  place, 
down  to  Richmond  Bridge,  there  is  tolerably  fair 
water  now,  but  after  you  get  through  the  railway 
bridge  your  difficulties  begin,  because  you  could 
only  get  up  then,  after  the  tide  begins  to  flow, 
ana  the  water  begins  to  rise. 

2771.  We  know  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Conservators  leave  undone  an  immense  deal, 
simply  because  they  have  not  the  money  to  do 
what  they  wish  to  do.  I  want  to  ask  you,  sup- 
posing reasonable  expenses  are  put  out  of  the 
question,  would  not  the  deepening  of  all  those 
snoals  to  a  considerable  depth,  say  of  five  or  six 
feet,  make  a  wonderful  difference  ? — No  doubt  it 
would.  Of  course,  Teddington  Weir,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  built  almost  upon  the  river,  is  a 
very  powerful  weir ;  it  is  placed  diagonally  across 
the  river,  so  that  it  can  discharge  an  immense 
quantity  of  water ;  a  very  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  it  does  discharge,  simply  because 
the  water  cannot  be  carried  away. 

2772.  To  sum  up  what  I  think  is  really  the 
important  point  of  your  evidence,  namely,  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  arises,  commencing  at 
Teddington,  you  think  that  if  the  river  were 
deepened  to  this  extent,  it  would  make  a  much 
better  water  carrier  than  it  is  at  present? — There 
is  no  doubt  of  it. 


Lord  Otho  Fitzgebald,  called  in;  $nd  Examined. 


Lord  Otho 
Fitzgerald, 


of  noticing 


Chairman. 

2773.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
River  Thames  since  1863? — Yes,  I  have 

2774.  And  have  been  in  the  habit 
it  in  times  of  floods  ? — Yes. 

2775.  What  particular  part  of  the  river  are  you 
best  acquainted  with  ? — I  have  been  up  nearly 
every  year  three  or  four  times  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford  in  my  steam  launch ;  and  when  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  my  launch  met  me 
every  Saturday  almost,  during  the  summer,  and 
I  generally  went  40,  50  or  60  miles  up  the  river, 
and  down  on  Monday  morning. 

2776.  Then  you  are  able  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  river  in  1866  with  what  it  is  now  ? — Dis- 
tinctly so.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  im- 
provement has  been  very  great  within  the  last 
ten  years,  especially  since  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Conservancy  Board,  who.  in  former  days,  only 
had  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames;  but  since 
1866  there  have  been  very  great  improvements 
both  in  the  locks  and  in  tne  tumbling  bays. 
The  tumbling  bays  are  a  great  advantage  in 


Chairman — continued. 

the  floods,  but  still  I  think  they  could  be  im- 
proved. 

2777.  What  improvement  would  you  suggest 
in  the  tumbling  bays? — I  would  suggest  that 
sluices  might  be  made  in  those  tumbling  bays, 
which  would  allow  the  water  to  flow  more  on  the 
level  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  At  present  the 
water  has  to  rise  in  those  tumbling  bays  up  to  its 
full  height,  and  then  it  has  to  flow  over  the  top. 
I  consider  if  more  sluice*  were  put  in  those 
tumbling  bays,  which  could  be  done  at  not  a  very 
large  expenditure,  the  river  would  then  flow  very 
much  on  its  own  bed  &s  if  there  was  no  weir  at 
all  there. 

2778  These  sluices  to  be  opened  only  in  times 
of  apprehended  flood? — In  times  of  excessive 
floods.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  millowners 
would  not  approve  of  my  suggestion,  because 
their  chief  object  is  to  keep  up  tne  head  of  water, 
and  the  water  is  kept  up  to  a  head  till  the  very 
last  minute  by  the  millowners.  Of  course  the 
Thames  Conservancy  do  not  permit   the  lock- 
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Chairman— continued. 

keepers  lo  open  their  sluices  for  that  purpose, 
they  are  bound  to  keep  the  wateT  up  for  the  mill** 
owners. 

2779.  The  water  is  obliged  to  be  kept  up  for 
the  purpose  of  the  navigation  and  for  the  mill- 
owners  to  a  certain  height,  but  do  you  think  that 
by  increasing  considerably  the  width  of  the 
tumbling  bays  that  would  meet  the  object  we 
have  in  view  ? — No,  because  when  the  water  rises 
it  rises  in  my  part  of  the  river,  between  Maiden- 

•  head  and  Windsor,  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
has  risen  in  these  last  two  years  8  feet  4  inches, 
it  rose  within  half  an  inch  of  the  same  mark  last 
year  as  in  1875.  When  it  becomes  eight  feet 
rise  of  water  in  the  river  I  do  not  believe  the 
mills  can  work.  I  am  convinced  that  the  navi- 
gation cannot  proceed ;  the  stream  is  so  immense 
and  the  towing-path  has  three  or  four  feet  of 
water  over  it,  then  the  river  is  totally  use- 
lees  either  for  the  purpose  of  the  millowners  or 
for  navigation  purposes,  and  all  it  does  is  to 
destroy  the  crops  for  miles  and  miles  on  the  banks, 
and  the  depredations  it  makes  are  fearful,  besides 
the  sickness  it  causes  in  the  houses  which  it  flows 
into.  In  those  cases,  and  in  those  cases  alone,  I 
would  make  use  of  some  extra  gates  in  these 
tumbling  bays  which  would  allow  a  larg$  flow  of 
water  to  go  through,  and  I  think  would  prevent 
the  excess  of  floods. 

2780.  Have  you  been  above  Oxford  in  your 
steamer? — Only  a  few  times ;  I  have  been  as  far 
as  Lechlade. 

2781.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  upper  river  above  Oxford  ? — No,  I 
am  not  so  familiar  with  it  as  the  lower  part. 

2782.  But  uj)  to  Oxford  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  navigation  is  very  much  improved  ? — I 
am  convinced  that  it  is.  The  locks  have  been 
enormously  improved,  and  everything  has  been 
done,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  the  Conservancy 
Board  to  prevent  the  floods  and  to  improve  the 
locks  and  weirs  all  through.  The  improvement 
has  been  immense  in  the  iast  four  or  five  years, 
in  fact  I  wonder,  considering  the  small  income  of 
the  Conservancy  Board,  how  they  have  done  so 
much. 

2783.  Then  you  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  management  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  up 
to  the  present  time? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it. 

2784.  Would  you  suggest  any  other  jurisdiction 
than  that  which  at  presents  exists  over  the  river, 
or  any  alteration  in  that  jurisdiction  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  sufficiently  represented  as  regards 
the  Upper  Thames,  but  I  only  give  that  as  my 
opinion.  I  think  if  there  was  another  member  or 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  on  the  Board  for  the  upper 
river,  which  naturally  is  the  part  I  take  most 
interest  in,  it  would  be  advantageous  in  the  event 
of  the  landowners  being  rated. 

2785.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
be  represented  in  some  shape  or  way  upon  the 
Board? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought;  I  believe 
there  are  already  four  gentlemen  who  are  repre- 
sentatives. 

2786.  Do  you  think  the  local  authorities  of 
such  places  as  Oxford  or  Windsor  should  be 
represented? — I  think  they  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

2787.  Do  you  think  that  the  water  companies, 
WL&  adding  so  much  to  the  revenue  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  should  be  represented? — Mo;  on 
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Chair  man — continued, 
the  contrary,  I  think  the  water  companies  ought 
to  be  made  to  contribute  much  more  largely  than 
they  do;  I  think  they  might  well  be  raised 
another  1,000/.  a  year.  I  believe  they  pay  only 
1,000  /.  a  year  each  at  present. 

2788.  I  may*  inform  you  that  these  water  com- 
panies at  present  pay  8,000  /.  a  year,  and  in  1881 
that  will  be  increased  to  8,500  /. ;  do  you  think 
that  the  water  companies  ought  to  contribute 
further  than  that  ? — I  think  so,  most  decidedlv. 
If  it  is  compared  with  the  River  Lee,  you  will 
find  that  they  pay  an  infinitely  less  sum  on  the 
River  Thames  than  on  the  River  Lee,  and  I 
think  thev  could  amply  afford  to  pay  more. 
They  get  large  dividends,  and  they  have  entirely 
a  monopoly  of  the  thing,  which  1  wish  they  had 
not ;  therefore  they  can  well  afford  to  be  raised 
50  per  cent 

2789.  As  regards  ordinary  and  excessive 
floods,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  as  to  whether  any  works  could  be 
carried  out  that  would  diminish  ordinary  floods, 
and  would  grapple  with  excessive  floods?— I 
think  that  what  I  have  already  stated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tumbling  bays  would  be  the  best 
means  of  remedying  the  evil,  and  really  would 
not  be  an  excessive  expenditure.  I  could  not 
exactly  say  what  it  would  be,  but  if  the  water 
companies  were  raised  50  or  100  per  cent., 
I  think  that  would  be  ample  to  improve  those 
tumbling    bays ;    about    2,000  I   or    3,000  /.   a 

5 ear  more  would  go  an  immense  way  towards  it. 
'he  only  thinjj  I  do  not  approve  of  naturally  is, 
that  the  riparian  proprietors,  as  we  are  called, 
should  be  applied  to  to  put  our  hands  in  our 
pockets. 

2790.  Are  you  an  owner  of  land  on  the 
river  ? — I  am. 

2791.  And  is  your  land  flooded? — My  house 
fortunately  stands  verv  high,  17  or  18  feet  above 
the  water,  but  the  lands  all  round  for  miles 
between  my  place  and  \\  indsor  Castle  have  been 
entirely  one  sheet  of  water. 

2792.  And  does  that  do  mischief  to  your  land  ? 
— An  enormous  amount  of  mischief.  If  the 
wheat  happens  to  be  sown,  naturally  the  water 
staying  on  it,  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  two  years, 
for  something  like  six  weeks  at  a  time,  ruins  the 
crop  entirely,  and  it  is  perfectly  useless. 

2793.  And  I  believe  you  have  to  draw  your 
stock  away  ? — Yes. 

2794.  And  you  find  the  greatest  possible  in- 
convenience from  the  floods?  — The  greatest  pos- 
sible inconvenience. 

2795.  Supposing  works  could  be  carried  out 
to  remove  that  inconvenience;  do  you  think  it 
reasonable  that  the  landowners  should  be  rated 
for  that  purpose  ? — I  do  not  like  to  say  anything 
about  that.  I  believe  other  means  might  be 
used  first.  I  think  that  other  means  having 
been  used,  the  landowners  are  bound  to  be  rated  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  water  com- 
panies, who  are  really  reaping  a  large  profit  out 
of  the  water  of  the  Thames  and  do  not  pay  suffi- 
cient for  it,  ought  to  be  rated  up  to  their  full 
value,  the  same  as  the  other  water  companies  on 
the  River  Lee.  Then  if  that  is  not  sufficient, 
I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  riparian 
proprietors  should  be  rated  to  a  reasonable 
amount. 

X  2796.   You 


Lord  Otho 
•Fifryerald. 
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Mr.  Walter. 
2796.  You  propose  to  deal  with  the  excess  of 


Lord  Otho 
FiUgeratd. 

2«  june      water  by  means  of  improvements  in  the  tumbling 


1877. 


bays  ? — Yes. 

2797.  Where  do  you  propose  to  take  the  water 
to  that  is  to  be  so  discharged  ? — Into  the  lower 
level,  and  so  all  the  way  down. 

2798.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
outfall,  whether  it  is  really  competent  to  take  off 
this  water.  Have  you  considered  the  state  of 
Teddington  Lock  in  the  flood  times,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  competent  to  discharge  any  additional  quan- 
tity of  water? — I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
present  weirs  as  they  are  are  not  sufficient. 

2799.  I  mean  at  Teddington  Lock  especially, 
because  that  is  the  outfall  ? — I  really  forget  at 
this  moment  whether  there  is  a  tumbling  bay 
there  or  not. 

2800.  That  is  the  outfall  of  the  Thames,  the 
tide  comes  up  there  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  first  lock. 

2801.  We  were  told  by  the  last  witness,  who 
resides  on  the  spot,  that  the  state  of  the  water 
at  Teddington  Lock  is  such  that  the  river  is  not 
capable  of  discharging  more  water,  and  that  any 
excess  of  water  pouring  in  there  could  not  be 
carried  off;  it  would  simply  flood  the  country. 
Have  you  considered  how  your  scheme  would 
operate  upon  that? — I  am  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Teddington  Lock  more  than  the 
rest  of  them.  I  have  passed  it  many  hundreds 
of  times,  I  suppose,  but  I  have  not  looked  at 
it  with  that  view.  Although  the  engineer  of 
the  Conservancy  says  I  am  not  quite  correct  in 
this,  I  still  hold  to  my  view  that  the  weirs  are 
not  down  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
When  you  come  to  a  weir  you  have  very  often 
got  14  or  15  feet  of  water,  you  cannot  put  a 
punt  pole  down,  it  is  so  deep,  and  then  the  actual 
sluices  or  sills  are  only  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
depth,  and  there  is  a  mass  of  stonework  below 
which  prevents  a  body  of  water  flowing. 

2802.  Is  it  not  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  all  the  water  which  is  discharged  down  the 
Thames  at  flood  times,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
must  find  its  way  over  Teddington  Lock  ? — 
Quite  so,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  tumbling 
bay  should  not  be  formed  at  Teddington  Lock. 

2803.  Supposing  the'  state  of  the  tide  is  such 
that  no  tumbling  bay  could  be  made  there,  which 
would  discharge  water,  what  should  you  say  to 
that  ? — Yes,  but  the  tide  there  is  only  two  hours 
in  the  24  ;  there  are  only  two  hours  high  water 
there. 

2804.  In  flood  time  ? — In  flood  time.   Perhaps 


Mr.  Walter — continued, 
you  are  not  aware  of  this,  because  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  if  you  leave  Westminster  at  the 
top  of  high  water,  just  before  the  tide  turns  here, 
going  up  in  a  steam-launch,  you  run  up,  and  the 
tide  will  still  follow  you  right  up  to  Teddington, 
as  it  rises  for  two  hours  and  a  half  longei 
up  at  Teddington  Weir  than  it  does  here,  and 
then  it  only  rises  up  four  feet.  It  is  up  one 
hour  and  down  the  next. 

2805.  The  question  is  whether  at  flood  times, 
when  the  river  is  extremely  high,  there  is  any  ' 
outfall  at  Teddington  at  all  which  is  capable  of 
discharging  more  water  ? — It  could  be  perfectly 
easily  made  to  discharge  any  amount  of  water 
by  making  a  tumbling  bay  round  the  lock.  Of 
course  it  would  be  some  expenditure,  but  on  the 
towing-path  side  there  are  no  houses  or  anything 
else,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  on  the  weir 
side ;  therefore  there  would  be  ample  means  of 
making  a  large  overflow  to  take  any  amount  of 
water.  The  Thames  proper  is  very  broad  at 
Teddington  Lock. 

2806.  But  the  Committee  have  been  told  that 
in  flood  times,  and  even  at  other  times,  a  high 
tide  will  flow  considerably  over  the  lock  and 
above  the  weir  at  Teddington? — It  will,  but  for  a 
very  short  time  in  the  24  hours.  It  certainly 
does  it,  but  for  such  a  short  time  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  thinking  of.  We  do  not  care  about  the 
flood  rising  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day ;  what  injures 
us  is  the  flood  lying  on  the  land  tor  six  weets  at 
a  time,  as  it  does ;  that  is  a  fearful  thing,  as  it 
destroys  the  crops,  the  ground,  and  everything 
else.  I  believe  there  is  ample  space  at  Tedding- 
ton to  let  any  amount  of  water  of  the  Upper 
Thames  go  through,  with  some  improvements,  as 
as  I  have  suggested. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2807.  That  is  quite  in  conformity  with  what 
the  engineer  stated ;  he  stated  that  by  making  a 
lip  channel,  an  enormous  extra  discharge  could 
be  got  at  Teddington  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that 
statement  having  been  made.  There  is  one 
more  thing  which  perhaps  you  might  allow 
me  to  mention.  A  suggestion,  I  know,  has 
been  made  about  cutting  up  the  Conservanc? 
Board,  and  making  an  upper  and  lower  Board. 
i  consider  that  it  is  of  tne  very  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  whole  thing  should  be  under 
one  body  and  one  head.  I  think  the  idea  of 
dividing  the  board,  and  having  an  upper  and 
lower  conservancy,  would  be  fatal. 


Mr.  Robert  Samuel  Hawkins,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


2Hr  Chairman. 

Hawkins.         2808.  I  understand  you  have  brought  some 

Papers  to  put  in,  the  returns  of  your  meetings, 

and  the  number  of  Commissioners  present? — I 
have  a  return  which  shows  the  number  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Commissioners  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  as  far  as  1876,  and  I  have  set  out 
opposite  to  each  meeting  the  number  of  the 
Commissioners  who  were  present. 

2809.  In  fact,  it  is  a  Paper  which  we  have  asked 
for  ?-*-It  is  a  Paper  you  have  asked  for. 

2810.  Will  you  hand  that  in?— Yes.     I  have 
simply  to  say  with  regard  to  it,  that  there  was 


Chairman — continued, 
one  matter  mentioned  that  referred  to  Sandford 
Mill. 

2811.  I  do  not  think  you  can  go  into  that 
matter  again?— It  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
communication  ;  there  is  a  communication. 

2812.  We  cannot  go  into  that  matter;  you 
gave  full  evidence  upon  it.  Then  also,  I  believe, 
the  Commission  is  desirous  of  handiug  in  a  Paper 
containing  proposals  for  the  better  government 
of  your  body  ? — Yes ;  and  there  are  two  accounts 
which  you  asked  for. 

2813.  And  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
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the  Oxford  Local  Board  ? — And  a  print  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Com- 
missioners,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Oxford 


Cliairman — continued. 

Local  Board.     {The  Witness  handed  in  the  above 
Papers.) 


Mr. 

Hawkins. 

25  J  line 
1877. 


Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2814.  Abe  you  of  opinion  that  if  such  arrange- 
ments as  you  nave  pointed  «rut  to  the  Committee 
for  alleviating  the  floods  above  Teddington  were 
carried  out,  that  any  insuperable  block  at  Ted- 
dington  would  arise  ? — Certainly  not.  I  stated 
in  my  evidence  before,  that  the  operations  which 
the  Conservators  have  been  carrying  on  for  the 
last  three  years  were  for  the  object  of  very 
largely  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  river  below 
Teddington.  Those  operations  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and,  therefore,  the  effect  of  them  cannot 
altogether  be  judged,  but  we  had  the.  best 
evidence  possible,  during  the  last  flood,  that  the 
flood  would  have  risen  three  feet  higher  than  it 
did,  had  none  of  those  dredging  operations  been 
carried  out.  That  shows  that  a  continuance  of 
those  operations,  which  are  at  present  imperfect, 
would  give  a  very  greatly  increased  capacity  for 
the  discharge  of  floods  below  Teddington. 

2815.  And  you  think  if  your  scheme  was 
carried  out  above,  you  could  so  arrange  below 
Teddington  Weir  as  to  dispose  of  the  extra  water 
which  you  would  bring  down? — Certainly,  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2816.  What  do  you  consider  the  fall  at  Ted- 
dington at  present  in  flood  time  ? — The  fall  at 
flood  time  is  scarcely  anything.  If  you  were  to 
stand  on  Teddington  Weir  when  a  high  flood  is 
prevailing,  you  would  simply  see  a  rapid  stream 
there,  without  any  fall  such  as  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  at  the  weir  generally. 

2817.  But  does  not  that  touch  the  whole  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  the  capacity  of  Teddington 
Weir  to  discharge  more  water  in  flood  time 
would  or  would  not  be  affected  by  any  engineer- 
ing operations  ? — No,  it  rather  proves  this,  that 
at  present  time  there  is  not  sufficient  area  below 
Teddington  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  a  flood. 
But  what  I  say  is,  that  the  operations  which  the 
Conservators  now  have  in  hand  in  deepening  that 
patt  of  the  river,  will  ultimately  give  all  the  area 
that  you  want.  As  long  as  the  dredging  opera- 
tions are  incomplete,  it  is  quite  clear  there  must 
be  a  bar  at  some  point  or  other,  and  that  is  the 
case  at  more  than  one  point  below  Teddington. 
When  those  bars  are  removed,  the  capacity  of 
the  river  to  take  off  the  floods  will  be  very  much 
increased. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

2818.  I  understand  that  you  could,  if  the  want 
of  funds  did  not  stop  you,  carry  out  a  much 
larger  scale  of  dredging  below  Teddington  than 
you  even  contemplate  now  ? — It  would  be  pos- 
sible, but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 
I  think,  when  those  operations  are  completed, 
the  area  of  the  river  for  the  discharging  of  floods 
will  be  very  much  increased,  that  it  will  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  and  I  do  not  think  more 
will  be  required. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2819.  Are  those  the  operations  which  are 
stated  in  the  Papers  handed  in  by  Sir  Frederick 
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Nicolson  ?  —  They  are  referred    to  there,    no 
doubt. 


Mr.  Hall 

2820.  I  gather  from  you  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  below  Teddington? — A 
great  deal  has  been  done* 

2821.  And  has  to  be  done? — No,  not  a  very 

freat  deal.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
een  done,  but  there  are  two  or  three  bars,  as  I 
may  call  them,  which  have  yet  to  be  removed, 
ana  when  they  are  removed  the  result  of  all  that 
dredging  will  be  much  more  obvious  than  it  is 
now. 

2822.  If,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  the  water 
now  at  flood  time  at  Teddington  Weir  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  there  is  no  fall  apparent,  surely 
if  you  are  going  to  obviate  that  to  any  extent, 
there  must  be  very  considerable  works  to  be 
done  below  Teddington  ? — No,  there  are  two  or 
three  points  left  similar  to  bars.  We  have  not 
yet  completed  our  operations ;  when  those  bars 
are  removed,  the  capacity  of  the  river  to  dis- 
charge floods  will  be  very  much  greater  than  it 
is  now. 

2823.  That  is  a  great  work  r— Yes,  it  is. 

2824.  I  suppose  the  reason  you  have  not  done 
it  hitherto,  has  been  the  great  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  done  in  other  parts  of  the  river  ? 
— No,  we  are  proceeding  steadily  on.. 

2825.  Are  you  working  down  stream  now  ? — 
Yes. 

2826.  Where  did  you  commence  ?— About  half 
a  mile  below  Teddington,  and  the  space  between 
Teddington  Lock  and  where  we  commenced  is 
one  of  those  bats  which  I  spoke  of. 

2827.  How  long  do  you  anticipate  it  will  be 
before  that  work  is  completed  ? — It  is  a  matter 
of  only  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Walter. 

2828.  Do  you  consider  that  Kew  Bridge  and 
the  aits  above  it  at  Brentford,  have  any  mate- 
rial influence?— Oh,  yes,  Kew  Bridge  is  cer- 
tainly a  block ;  but  I  think  Richmond  Bridge 
is  worse  than  Kew  Bridge. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2829.  Did  you  say  that  in  some  few  months 
only  you  expect  to  complete  it  ? — Yes. 

2830.  How  long  have  those  works  been  in 
course  of  execution  ? — Three  years. 

2831.  And  you  have  nearly  finished  them? — 
Yes.  We  are  now  just  about  to  commence  the 
removal  of  a  shoal  a  little  lower  down  the  river, 
but  which  will  influence  the  discharge  of  floods  a 
great  deal. 

2832.  So  that,  practically,  these  works  are 
almost  complete  ? — Yes.  That  we  are  just  now 
commencing  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham- 
mersmith ;  it  is  a  shoal  which  certainly  impedes 
the  discharge  of  flood  water  a  great  deal,  and 
that  the  Conservators  have  made  arrangements 
for  dredging  through. 

2833.  As  regards  the  action  of  the  river  on 
x  2  floods, 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

floods,  if  7011  have  expended  three  years  in  the 
execution  of  these  works,  and  have  only  a  few 
months  to  complete  it,  very  little  remains  to  be 
done? — We  have  done  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  work ;  there  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
little  to  be  done. 

2834.  And,  I  suppose,  what  is  still  to  be  done 
would  have  very  little  additional  influence  upon 
the  river  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  will  have  a  great 
influence  by  the  removal  of  these  bars  which  I 
spoke  of. 

Mr.  Hall 

2835.  What  will  be  the  fall  at  Teddington 
Weir  when  you  have  completed  this  in  a  few 
months  time ;  I  mean  in  flood  tunes? — I  should 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

think,  judging  from  what  has  occurred  hitherto, 
it  would  not  be  lees,  at  a  time  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  described  when  the  water  is  nearly 
level,  than  about  two  feet. 

283G.  That  will  be  the  result  of  some  three 
months  work  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2837.  Do  you  consider  that  if  all  the  works 
projected  are  carried  out,  or  similar  works,  the 
fears  of  the  people  of  Kingston  that  they  will  be 
more  flooded  than  they  ever  have  been,  are 
groundless  ? — Yes. 

2838.  You  have  no  doubt  upon  that  point  ?— 
None  at  all. 
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Friday,  29M  June  1877. 


MKMBER8   PRESENT 


Mr.  Coope. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Mr.  C.  Praed. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone 


Admiral  E^erton. 
Mr.  Cartwnght. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 


OCTAVIUS  EDWARD  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Frederic  Niculson,  Bart,  c.b.,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2839.  I  think  you  have  some  other  return  you 
wish  to  put  in  ? — I  have  brought  a  return  which 
I  think  wilt  make  clearer  those  questions  with 
regard  to  the  votes  and  voters  of  the  various 
representatives.  It  shows  how  they  go  out  by 
rotation  ;  I  dto  not  suppose  you  will  care  to  know 
what  each  of  these  bodies  contribute.  It  is  given 
in  my  evidence,  but  I  think  that  shows  it  more 
clearly. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

2840.  I  think  you  have  given  a  distinct  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  of  your  Board  ? — I  think  not,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  avoided  ;  the  Board  is  now  sufficiently 
numerous. 

2841.  And  do  you  think  that  the  interests  that 
are  connected  with  the  Thames  Valley  are  all 
sufficiently  represented  on  the  Board  as  it  is  at 
present  constituted  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2842.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  there  are 
four  members  of  the  Conservancy  whom  you  con- 
sider to  be  returned  by  the  riparian  interests,  and 
who  adequately  represent  all  the  interests  also  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  ? — The  constituency 
that  returns  these  four  members  is  so  very  pecu- 
liar that  I  should  not  undertake  to  say  that  they 

•  adequately  represent  every  one.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  constituency,  as  I  daresay  you  are  aware; 
but  I  think,  considering  who  these  gentlemen  are, 
and  the  manner  of  their  election,  there  are  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  voters,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
I  think  they  do  fairly  represent  that  part  of  the 
*iver. 

2843.  I  think  you  were  of  a  distinct  opinion 
-that  the  four  representative  members  are  repre- 
sentative members  who  adequately  represent  the 
interests  of  the  upper  district? — I  think  so, 
although  the  constituency,  as  I  said  before,  is  a 
-wery  peculiar  one. 

2844.  Although  the  constituency  is  not  a  con- 
i^tituenoy  which  is  limited,  or  is  constituted  only 
of  those  interests  which  are  connected  with  the 
-ampper  river  ? — No  ;  I  think,  if  you  look  at  the 
l»»t>  part  of  the  details  of  the  constituency,  you 
-will  see  that  it  includes  nearly  all  the  landowners 

that  pact  of  the  river. 

2845.  Not  only  the  landowners  of  that  part  of 
ie  river,  but  those  also  who  are  on  the  lower 
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river  ? — There  are  a  few  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  ^/^°^°^f 
Aldermen,  for  instance,  but,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  last  paragraph  is  limited  to  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Bucks, 
within  five  miles  of  the  River  Thames.  Any 
person  holding  in  his  own  right,  or  of  his  wife, 
freehold  or  copyhold  worth  100  /.  a  year,  or  being 
the  heir-apparent  of  some  person  having  such 
estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  200  /.,  every 
person  who  does  that,  and  shall  reside  in 
either  of  the  said  counties,  being  seised  of  the 
value  of  100  /.  a  year  in  Great  Britain,  or  being 
the  heir-apparent  of  some  person  having  such  estate 
of  the  yearly  value  of  200/.,  or  holder  of  navi- 
gation bonds  of  5O01/.  It  was  so  extremely  in- 
convenient, persons  all  over  these  counties  of 
Gloucestershire  andf  Wiltshire  voting,  that  this 
qualification  was  limited  to  within  five  miles  of 
the  River  Thames  by  the  Act  of  1870. 

2846.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  elections  are 
merely  nominal  elections,  are  they  not  ? — I  forget 
whether  it  was  at  the  first  or  not,  but  there  was  a 
very  sharp  contest.  I  was  not  then,  as  I  am  now,  the 
returning  officer,  and  elections  are  so  far  nominal 
that  each  candidate  goes  out  in  rotation  ;  and  if 
the  persons  who  are  electors,  like  some  members 
of  the  Committee,  take  no  pains  either  to  vote  or 
to  bring  forward  another  candidate,  of  course  the 
outgoing  member  is  reelected. 

2847.  But  is  any  intimation  sent  forth  that 
there  is  to  be  an  election  ? — It  is  all  provided  for 
by  the  Act. 

2848.  We  have  never  received  intimation,  al- 
though there  are  electors  here  ? — I  can  tell  jrou 
exactly  the  form  ;  there  are  certain  publications 
in  newspapers,  and  I  can  give  you  the  whole  story. 
Section  19,  Act  1866, is:  "  Where  the  Conservators 
are  by  this  Act  required  to  publish  any  notice  re- 
specting elections,  they  shall  do  so  by  inserting 
the  same  as  an  advertisement  once  in  each  of  two 
successive  weeks  in  some  daily  morning  news- 
paper published  in  London  or  Middlesex,  and 
once  in  each  of  the  same  weeks  in  some  news- 
paper published  in  the  county  of  Berks  ;  and  the 
publication  shall  be  deemed  to  be  completed  on 
the  day  on  which  the  second  advertisement  in  the 
last-mentioned  newspaper  appears."  I  need 
hardly  tell  the  Committee  that  as  the  deputy 
chairman  of  our  board  is  ex^officio  the  returning 

x  3  officer. 
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F.  Nicolson,  officer,  it  is  my  duty,  at  each  election,  to  see  that 
art  m     ftjj  these  requirements  are  complied  with. 

2849.  In  1866, 1  believe,  the  first  election  took 
place  ?  -  Yes. 

2850.  Since  1866  has  there  been  any  change, . 
and  what  number  of  changes  have  there  been,  in 
the  representation  ? — The  only  change,  I  think, 
in  that  part  of  the  river  was  when  Colonel  Har- 
court  retired,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  was  elected 
in  his  place  ;  but  there  have  been  three  contests, 
including  the  first  election. 

2851.  You  say  there  were  three  polls  taken?— 
At  three  different  times.  s 

2852.  Could  you  give  me  the  dates? — I  am  very 
sorry  I  cannot ;  if  I  had  known  you  were  going  to 
abk  me,  I  would  have  had  it  all  correctly  ;  but  the 
gentleman  who  assisted  our  late  chairman  is  in 
the  room,  and  I  daresay  he  can  tell  you  the  exact 
dates. 

2853.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  election 
generally  takes  place,  and  there  is  no  great  public 
attention  drawn  to  the  election  of  these  represen- 
tatives ? — The  Conservators  do  all  that  is  required 
of  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  draw  public  at- 
tention. If  the  persons  on  the  upper  river  who 
are  qualified  take  no  interest  in  it,  and  do  not 
bring  forward  a  candidate,  of  course  the  outgoing 
member  is  re-elected. 

2854.  And  generally  is  re-elected  ? — If  there 
is  no  opposition,  he  must  be. 

2855.  There  was  one  point  that  I  did  not  quite 
understand  about  your  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
payments  which  were  made  by  the  water  com- 
panies. I  think,  if  you  look  to  Question  2435, 
you  say  that  you  received  from  the  water  com- 

Janies  6,550  /.  ? — Yes,  that  is  paid  to  the  Upper 
und. 

2856.  On  looking  to  your  accounts,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy,  this  is  "  Thames  Conservancy  Ac- 
count, ending  the  31st  December  1875 ;"  I  see 
that  on  the  Upper  Navigation  Account  you  enter 
only  6,100/.  of  cash  contributions  from  the  water 
companies  ? — J  have  no  doubt  the  explanation  is 
this :  our  accounts  are  made  up  to  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  and  there  may  have  been  some  little 
delay  in  the  payment ;  I  cannot  at  the  moment 
tell  you,  but  I  think  that  is  probably  the 
reason. 

2857.  Does  the  difference  appear  anywhere  on 
this  account ;  is  it  intended  for  anywhere  else  ? — 
The  accounts  which  we  present  to  Parliament 
are  made  up  to  that  date.  If  by  any  accident 
there  may  have  been  a  delay  in  the  payment,  and 
I  am  only  supposing  that  is  the  probable  expla- 
nation, then,  of  course,  it  would  not  appear  in  that 
year ;  it  would  come  in  the  next. 

2858.  Will  you  kindly  look  into  that,  and  give 
us  a  statement  as  to  that  discrepancy  ? — Our  ac- 
countant informs  me  that  the  Last  London  con- 
tribution was  not  increased  until  after  that  date, 
which  will  account  for  it. 

2859.  Is  not  the  East  London  only  50/.?— 
It  was  increased  after  December  1875. 

2860.  The  East  London  Water  Company  you 
say,  in  1867,  paid  1,000  /.  more ;  that  would  make 
it  7,100/.,  if  there  was  an  additional  1,000/.? — 
My  evidence  is  quite  correct  with  regard  to  it. 

2861.  No  doubt;  but  I  was  only  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  discrepancies  ? — I  wish  to  state 
generally  to  the  Committee,  that  if  they  find  any 
of  these  small  discrepancies  in  the  accounts,  it  arises 
most  probably  from  some  delay,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  that  company  had  not  begun  to  pay. 


Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

You  see  that  is  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  my  state- 
ment is  up  to  the  present  time. 

2862.  You  credited  the  East  London  Water 
Company  with  an  additional  payment  of  1,000/. 
in  this  answer;  I  see  the  principle:  suppose  that 
this  is  a  statement  prior  to  this  increased  contribu- 
tion, you  credit  yourselves  with  the  receipt  of 
only  6,100  /.,  and  1,000  /.  more  would  make  it 
7,100/.?— In  1866  they  started  by  paying  1,0001 
each,  5,000  /.  In  1867  the  East  London  paid 
1,000  /.  more,  which  brings  it  up  to  6,000  /.  In 
1876  the  East  London  paid  500  /.  more,  and  that 
500  /.  would  not  appear  in  the  account  of 
1875. 

2863.  You  have  given  some  evidence  as  to 
your  opinion  that  the  water  companies  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  increase  their  contribution  to  the 
Conservancy,  on  the  ground  that  you  have  further 
improved  the  water-supply,  and  that  as  the 
population  of  London  increases  the  consumption 
of  water  increases  ? — Yes. 

2864.  Would  there  be  any  foundation  for  that 
claim,  seeing  that  you  admit  that  although,  when 
the  basis  of  the  contribution  was  originally  settled 
in  1865,  it  was  settled  upon  the  basis  that  they 
should  have  110,000,000  gallons  daily,  yet  it 
appears  that  they  did  not  consume  even  that 
amount,  but  onlv  60,000,000  gallons  daily  ?— The 
110,000,000,  I  tnink,  was  fixed  long  before  that; 
that  rather  strengthens  perhaps  your  case,  but  I 
still  remain  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  more 
equitable  source  of  a  certain  amount  of  income. 

2865.  You  do  not  base  your  claim  upon  the 
ground  that  they  are  consuming  now  a  greater 
amount  of  water,  or  drawing  a  greater  supply  of 
water  from  you,  than  they  did  some  number  of 

J  ears  ago? — No;  I  think,  in  one  of  my  answers, 
stated  that  if  this  Committee  were  prepared  to 
recommend  that  the  water  companies  should  con- 
tribute at  so  much  per  gallon,  I  think  the  Con- 
servators would  be  only  too  glad  that  it  should 
be  done. 

2866.  You  have  thrown  out  the  idea  that  you 
want  to  mulct  the  water  companies  ? — I  do  not 
call  it  mulcting;  I  call  it  a  contribution  to  a 
great  national  object,  for  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

2867.  It  is  not  that  you  would  rest  the  claim 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  now  drawing  from  you 
a  greater  amount  of  water  than  when  the  original 
settlement  was  made? — Pardon  me ;  they  certainly 
do  draw  more  water,  although  they  have  not' 
reached  their  limit  of  110,000,000  gallons,  which 
they  were  entitled  to  take. 

2868.  What  was  the  limit  which  was  contem- 
plated when  the  arrangement,  was  made  for  the 
payment? — I  really  do  not  know  whether  the 
Committee  of  that  day  went  so  nicely  into  the 
question  or  not;  there  is  no  doubt  they  are 
entitled  to  take  up  to  110,000,000  gallons. 

2869.  In  your  answer  to  Question  2482,  quite 
towards  the  end,  you  refer  to  delays  on  the  part 
of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissions* 
which  have  caused  you  inconvenience;  can  you 
state,  in  any  detail  at  all,  what  you  refer  to?— 
Mr.  Leach,  our  engineer,  has  already,  I  think, 
explained  that. 

2870.  What  the  nature  of  the  inconvenience 
was,  I  mean  ? — I  think  Mr.  Leach  put  it  very 
clearly.  He  said  it  would  not  have  done  for  « 
to  execute  substantial  works  in  the  part  of  tb 
river  with  which  the  Thames  Valley  Dnunap 
Commissioners  are  concerned,  lest  it  should  w 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

found  afterwards  that  these  works  were  not  such 
as  to  fit  in  with  the  works  which  we  hope  that 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  will 
some  day  or  other  be  prepared  to  execute. 

2871.  Had  you  any  large  schemes  which  were 
at  all  crossed  I — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  any- 
thing large  ;  it  is  a  thing  which  Mr.  Leech  can 
answer  better  than  I  can,  but  you  will  see  in  his 
evidence  that  he  alludes  to  that,  that  we  stayed 
our  hand.  In  judging  of  the  best  part  of  the 
river  upon  which  to  spend  our  limited  funds, 
under  his  advice,  we  said,  "  We,  at  any  rate,  will 
wait  for  a  time  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
river,  until  we  see  what  the  Thames  Valley  Drain- 
age Commissioners  are  prepared  to  do." 

2872.  Then,  in  fact,  you  postponed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question? — We  postponed  the 
execution  of  any  works. 

2873.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  with  regard 
to  the  weirs  ;  you  distinctly  admit,  I  think,  that 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  management  and 
of  the  regulation,  with  respect  to  the  weirs,  rest 
with  the  Conservancy  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2874.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  I  think,  that 
there  is  a  dissatisfaction   on  the  part  of  many 
landowners  with  the  state  of  these  weirs.     I  will 
now  refer  you  to  your  answer  to  Question  2483, 
in  which  you  say  that  you  have  very  large  powers 
given  you,  under  the  supervision  of  Parliament, 
to  whom  you  report  annually,  and  of  course  per- 
sons aggrieved  nave  their  remedy  by  process  of 
law.     Is  not  that  a  very  costly  and  a  very  un- 
certain process  ? — Yes.     I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  the  remedy  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think 
you  have  heard  other  evidence  which   I  have 
given  which  bears  on  this  point,  that  for  20  years 
we  have  been  exercising  these  very  powers  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  anybody 
whatever,  all  over  the  river,  and  I  should  like  to 
state  to  the  Committee  that  in  each  Session  of 
Parliament  we  have  obtained  clauses  in  Bills  on 
new  works  affecting  the  river,  continuing  those 
powers,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  extending  them. 
My  argument  is,  that  if  we  for  20  years  have 
exercised  those  large  powers,  as  we  think  fairly, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  that  they  must  have 
been  fairly  exercised,  otherwise  Parliament  would 
hardly  have  continued  those  large  powers  to  us. 
But  what  is  peculiar  in  this  part  ot  the  business 
Is,   that  in  the  Act  of  1866  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced, which  is  section  54,  and  perhaps  I  had 
i>etter  read  it,  as  it  is  very  short:    "If  in  any 
case  where  the  consent  of  the  Conservators  is 
requisite  for  our  purpose  under  the  Land  Drainage 
Act,    1861,  as  affecting  the  Thames  above  the 
City  of  Oxford,  such  consent  is  not  given  within  , 
bwo  months  after  the  same  is  applied  for,  the 
body   or  person  desiring  to  obtain  such  consent 
nay  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  shall 
iirect  wnether  or  not  such  consent  is  to  be  given 
tnd  if  so,  on  what  terms  or  conditions,  and  the 
Conservators  shall  follow  the   directions  of  the 
Soard  of  Trade."     What  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
he  Committee  is  this,  that  throughout  the  whole 
£  the  River  Thames,  for  20  years,  that  supervision 
rith  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  existed; 
re     constantly    consider    applications    for    new 
^orks   in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and  we   can 
withhold   our  consent  to  them  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever.   I  think  if  that  has  been  exercised 

l  a  proper  manner  for  20  years,  it  is  not  quite 
uir  to  assume  that  it  will  not  be  exercised  in  the 
pper  district,  where  they  have  a  reference  to  the 
O.H4- 
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Board  of  Trade  if  the  Conservators  are  unreason- 
able or  arbitrary. 

2875.  But  is  not  the  condition  of  the  upper 
river  very  different  from  the  condition  of  the 
lower  river.  I  mean,  are  not  the  interests  very 
different  ? — No,  because  the  limits  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  come  down  to 
Clifton  Hampden  so  that  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  at  any  rate  down  to  Teddington,  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  condition. 

2876.  I  suppose  the  lower  river  is  very  much 
more  under  your  personal  inspection  than  the 
upper  river? — Of  course  we  inspect  the  upper 
river,  certainly  not  quite  so  often,  but  we  do  in- 
spect it  frequently.  It  is  not  long  since  we  had  a 
trip,  and  a  very  cold  trip  it  was,  from  Cricklade 
down  to  Oxford  ;  we  have  been  very  recently 
down  to  Goring,  and  we  shall  very  shortly  in- 
spect the  condition  of  the  river  from  Oxford  to 
Goring  again. 

2877.  In  the  last  10  years,  if  it  is  not  an  im- 
pertinent question,  how  often  have  you  been  up 
to  Oxford  I — I  should  have  to  refer  to  our  books 
for  that;  but  I  should  think,  if  I  may  take  the 
part  below  Goring,  that  is  visited  four  or  five 
times  a  year  at  least. 

2878.  By  whom  ? — By  the  Conservators,  and 
besides  our  engineer's  visits  and  our  superinten- 
dent's visits. 

2879*  Personally,  how  often  have  you  been  to 
Oxford  in  the  last  10  years  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  off  hand,  but  our  general  rule  is  this  :  that 
two  bodies  of  Conservators  go  there  twice  a  year; 
that  is  to  say,  we  make  two  visits  in  two  detach- 
ments. 

2880.  To  Oxford  ?— But,  I  must  add  to  that, 
you  must  remember  that  these  are  mere  formal 
visits,  and  if  there  was  anything  special  to  look  to 
we  should,  of  course,  go  there  as  we  should  to  any 
other  part  of  the  river. 

2881.  It  is  part  of  your  ordinary  routine  to  go 
twice  a  year  to  Oxford  ? — Certainly. 

2882.  And  you  have  done  so  for  the  last  10 
years  since  1866  ? — Yes. 

2883.  Every  year? — And  perhaps  oftener.  I 
am  only  speaking  from  recollection,  but  if  you 
make  our  body  more  cumbrous,  this  sort  of  in- 
spection will  become  still  more  difficult. 

2884.  There  was  a  question  asked  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee  as  to  Sandford  Mill,  whether 
that  had  not  been  burned  down.  I  believe  you 
said  you  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  weir  at  Sand- 
ford  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  we  had  tried  to  get  rid 
of  the  weir.  I  think  what  I  said  was  this,  that  if 
Messrs.  Leach  and  Beardmore's  scheme  had  been 
carried  out,  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  that 
weir  would  have  been  obviated. 

2885.  Did  not  you  receive  any  communication 
from  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners 
with  reference  to  that  weir  at  that  time  ? — No. 

2886.  None  at  all  ?— No,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  we  have  searched  all  our  records,  and  I  have 
read  the  only  two  communications  that  have 
passed  between  us;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
other.  I  should  like  to  be  quite  accurate,  and 
our  engineer  informs  me  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication which,  I  think,  very  probably  came 
through  his  department,  and  may  not  have  got 
into  our  secretarial  department.  He  says  it  was 
a  very  small  matter  which  related  to  the  lowering 
of  the  sill  of  the  mill  there. 

2887.  If  you  did  take  any  steps  to  remove  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
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F.  NkoUon,   the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners? — 
Part.,  c.b.     j  ghouifl  iJke  to  look  it  up  before  I  give  a  posi- 
tive answer.     We  have  endeavoured  to  find  every 
document  connected  with  them,  and  that  is  all  we 
have  been  able  to  find. 

2888.  There  is  a  bridge  at  Wolvercote  which 
was,  I  believe,  rebuilt  last  year  ? — Above  Oxford; 
is  it  on  the  river  ? 

2880.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is,  but  I  may  be  wrong  ? 
— It  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Leach  would  answer 
off-hand.     Last  year  you  say  ? 

2890.  Yes ;  but  I  am  speaking  under  correction? 
— I  do  not  see  it  in  our  report,  unless  it  goes  by 
some  different  name,  as  they  sometimes  do.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  the  bridges  built,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  February. 

2891.  When  you  execute  works  upon  weirs, 
and  so  forth,  do  you  advertise  for  tenders,  or  how 
do  you  execute  your  works  ? — Generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  done  by  our  own  staff ;  we  have 
occasionally,  I  think,  had  tenders  for  iron  bridges, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  work  is  done  by  our  own  staff, 
I  think. 

2892.  The  masonry  of  the  locks,  and  so  on, 
is  generally  done  by  your  own  workmen? — 
Yes. 

2893.  Under  the  inspection  of  your  engineer? 
— Oh,  yes. 

2894.  Therefore,  such  works  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  works  for  which  you  take  the  very 
best  guarantee  for  their  proper  execution  ? — 
Yes. 

2895.  I  observe  here  that  you  rebuilt  from 
end  to  end  Boulter's  Weir ;  that,  I  suppose,  was 
done  by  your  own  people  ? — Boulter's  W eir  stands 
on  a  very  uncomfortable  gravelly  soil ;  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  locks  we  have, 
with  regard  to  the  springs  of  water,  on  the  river. 

2896.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  at  page  3 
of  your  accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December  1871  ? — I  have  not  got  that  before  me. 

2897.  "  Boulter's  Weir,  has  been  reconstructed 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  tumbling-bay  has  been 
rebuilt  in  the  most  substantial  manner";  you 
emphasize  that.  Now,  I  observe  that  afterwards, 
in  the  account  which  you  rendered  in  1877,  you 
say  a  large  portion  of  the  weir  has  given  way,  so 
that  it  has  to  be  renewed.  Was  that  done  by 
your  people  ? — I  am  sorry  to  appear  in  the  least 
ignorant,  but  Mr,  Leach  could  give  you  these 
answers  far  better  than  I  can ;  I  know  this  much, 
that  Boulter's  Lock,  as  regards  the  sides  of  it,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  was  fairly  substantial. 

2898.  It  i*u8  rebuilt  by  your  own  men? — 
Quite  so  ;  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  looked 
so  carefully  into  our  annual  reports,  which  I  am 
afraid  very  few  people  do. 

2899.  xou  said  something  about  rating  powers, 
and  you  thought  they  might  possibly  be  given 
you  over  the  land  adjoining,  and  bordering  on 
the  river  ? — Where  have  I  said  that  ? 

2900.  You  refer  to  it  amongst  the  difficulties  ? 
— Very  well,  we  will  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the 
possible  sources  of  income. 

2901.  With  your  experience  of  all  that  passed 
on  the  former  occasion,  do  you  think  that  there 
is  any  probability  that  the  landowners  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  river  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  such  rating  powers  as  they  fought 
against  on  the  former  occasion  ? — The  gentlemen 
wno  obliged  us  to  remove  our  clauses  in  that  Bill 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  were  confined 
to  one  small  district  of  the  river  above  Oxford.   It 
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ib  quite  possible  that  the  gentlemen  who  reade 
lower  down  might  take  a  larger  view  of  the 
matter,  and  may  not  object  to  the  rating  powers. 
I  have  already  stated  in  evidence  that  if  we  are 
to  derive  a  very  large  income  from  rating  powers, 
some  addition,  though  we  hope  a  very  small 
one,  may  be  required  to  be  made  to  the  four  re- 

r"esentative  members  of  the  upper  district.  But 
suppose  a  change  in  that  peculiar  constituency 
would  be  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  the 
question,  if  you  are  to  add  a  few  to  them  making 
them  more  than  four ;  but  then  there  must  be  a 
large  revenue  derivable  from  rating;  I  could 
hardly  suppose  that  the  landowners  would  object 
to  be  rated  if  benefits  are  to  accrue  to  them; 
but  you  see  some  of  them  say  there  is  no 
benefit  in  preventing  the  floods  coming  on  their 
land,  and  besides  that,  placards  have  been  sentto 
our  office  from  Oxford  about  rating.  But  rating 
is  not  the  thing  which  I  wish  to  be  put  forward  pro- 
minently ;  I  think  the  key  to  the  problem  lies  with 
the  water  companies. 

2902.  You  want  to  mulct  them  ? — I  did  not 
use  that  word. 

2903.  You  said  placards  have  appeared?- 
There  has  been  a  public  meeting  since  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  sitting,  at  Oxford,  and  of  course 
we  got  sent  to  us,  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  huge 
placards,  calling  upon  the  ratepayers  in  those 
parts  to  resist  being  rated  for  the  improvement  of 
the  river.  I  say  if  you  come  to  the  question  d 
rating,  you  will  have  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
arrange,  and  you  will,  no  doubt,  find  two  sides 
to  the  question.  Some  may  be  willing  to  be 
rated ;  others,  again,  may  be  very  unwilling,  and 
I  think  those  who  are  unwilling  will  probably 
preponderate. 

2904.  And  those  who  are  unwilling,  if  I  » 
not  mistaken,  really  do  represent  very  large  in- 
terests in  the  Upper  Valley ;  I  mean  those  who 
opposed  your  Bill?  -  Unquestionably,  the  gentle- 
men who  opposed  us  on  that  occasion  were  tie 
largest  landowners  in  that  part  of  the  district,  but 
I  still  think,  although  it  is  now  a  thing  of  tie 
past,  that  if,  as  I  said  before,  we  had  been  bette 
negotiators,  that  that  Bill  would  still  have  pa*d 
in  a  modified  form. 

2905.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  better 
negotiators  ? — It  is  a  very  long  story. 

2906.  But  it  is  a  very  important  point  with  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  tne  popularity  of  the 
Conservancy? — There  was  a  meeting  at  Oxfai 
and  it  happened  from  various  causes  hardly  »J 
of  our  members  were  able  to  attend ;  that  is  what  I 
call  being  bad  negotiators,  not  going  to  this  meet- 
ing ;  I  think  only  two  members  attended.  Then, 
again,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  tie 
landowners  in  the  district  before  giving  the  re- 
quisite Parliamentary  notices,  we  gave  the  Ptf" 
liamentary  notices  expecting  then  to  be  able  to 
come  to  amicable  terms.  I  think  there  we  w<# 
mistaken,  but  we  based  the  preparation  of  tk* 
clauses  chiefly  upon  the  communications  which  1 
have  handed  in  from  certain  authorities  ** 
Oxft>rd,  who  suggested  we  should  get  rat»g 
powers  to  rate  the  landowners. 

2907.  I  suppose  \ou  will  admit  that,  in  toe 
upper  river,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  ^f9^ 
interests,  there  is  a  very  considerable  feeang  • 
opposition  to  the  present  constitution  rf  J011 
Board?— I  have  heard  certain  evidence  tetW 
effect  in  this  room,  but  I  have  no  other  taw* 
ledge  of  it  whatever;  in  fact,  I  was  Bmj**d* 
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find  that  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners had  any  feelings  of  hostility. 

2908.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  but  of  the 
riparian  interests  ? — I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining that. 

2909.  It  was  the  riparian  interests  who  fought 
you  ?— I  did  not  understand  that,  and  I  should 
say  certainly  not  the  riparian  interests  generally, 
as  far  as  I  know ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
worth  mentioning,  but  some  of  them  subscribed 
and  gave  our  superintendent  a  testimonial,  which 
does  not  look  at  all  as  if  they  disliked  the  action 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

2910.  But  still  they  fought  your  Bill  when  you 
came  for  rating  powers? — Pardon  me,  no;  the 
rating  clauses  were  withdrawn,  and  the  persons 
who  caused  us  to  withdraw  them  were  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  those  above  Oxford  and 
near  Oxford. 

2911.  Yes,  but  that  is  a  very  important  section 
of  the  upper  river  ? — Well,  I  think  all  the  river 
is  important. 

2912.  When  the  Conservancy  Board  was  con- 
stituted you  found  a  very  considerable  debt  ? — 
You  mean  when  we  took  over  this  district. 

2913.  No;  in  1857  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  debt 

2914.  Of  about  88,000/.,  which  vou  took  over? 
— I  think  we  are  confusing  two  things:  you  are 
speaking  exclusively  of  the  district  above  Staines, 
which  was  transferred  to  us  in  1866;  upon  that 
district  there  is  now  a  debt  of  88,400  /. 

2915.  You  mean  in  1866? — Yes,  we  took  that 
over  from  the  Commissioners. 

2916.  Upon  that,  no  interest  has  ever  been 
paid  ? — I  have  already  stated  that. 

2917.  That  debt  has  been  further  increased 
since,  under  your  management,  has  it  not  ? — The 
debt  upon  that  part  of  the  river  has  certainly  been 
increased,  because  otherwise  the  whole  navigation 
would  have  been  stopped  long  ago. 

2918.  What  is  the  amount  of  increase;  about 
40,000  /.,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  of  that  6,000  /.  has  been 
repaid,  and  to  that  you  must  add  at  least  10,000/. 
borrowed  from  the  lower  fund. 

2919.  The  old  Thames  Commissioners  I  believe 
worked  gratuitously  ;  they  received  no  remunera- 
tion ? — I  believe  not  ;  but  as  they  did  nothing,  I 
do  not  think  they  deserved  anything. 

2920.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  present 
Board  ? — No  ;  the  position  of  the  Conservators  is 
this  :  from  the  lower  fund  they  receive  1,800  /.  a 
year,  and  from  the  upper  fund  700  /.  a  year  ; 
making  a  total  of  2,500  /. 

2921.  That  700  /.  which  is  now  drawn  by  the 
Conservators  is  a  sum  which  was  not  drawn  by  the 
old  Thames  Commissioners.  Of  course  you  in- 
herited the  debt  of  88,000  /.,  and  you  have  added 
a  debt  of  40,000  /.,  and  you  draw  700  /.  a  year  ? 
— Yes.  Do  the  Committee  wish  me  to  give  any 
explanation  with  regard  to  the  2,500  /.  which  is 
paid  to  the  Conservators,  because  I  am  quite 
ready  to  give  you  all  the  details. 

2922.  I  merely  wish  to  know  whether  I  am 
correct;  I  believe  that  is  the  case  ? — Quite  so. 

2923.  I  think  the  income  of  the  upper  navi- 
gation has  been  stated  to  be  10,000  /.  a  year  from 
various  sources  ? — Yes,  it  is  about  that  now. 

2924.  Then  practically  it  comes  to  this,  that 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  sum  on  the  upper  river 
is  drawn  by  the  Conservators  for  their  salary  ? — 
It  may  be  so  ;  I  have  not  calculated  it  in  a  per- 
centage form. 

0.114. 
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2925.  I  believe  you  profess  to  provide  a 
draught  of  3  feet  10  inches  in  all  parts  of  the 
river  ? — I  do  not  know  what  we  profess  to  do ; 
I  know  we  do  provide  that  draught,  but  there 
is  a  curious  old  Act  which  rather  limits  it,  I 
think. 

.  2926.  Do  vou  consider  it  one  of  your  objects 
to  increase  that  depth  still  further  by  dredging  ? 
— Certainly,  in  the  original  report ;  and  I  wish 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  report  simply  upon  the 
river  near  Oxford ;  in  the  original  report  made 
by  Messrs.  Leach  and  Beardmore,  I  think  the 

S revision  from  Oxford  downwards  was  to  get  a 
epth  if  possible  of  6  feet,  and  many  of  the  locks 
have  been  lowered  with  that  object. 

2927.  Dredging  is  the  chief  thing  you  would 
undertake  if  you  had  the  funds,  with  the  view  of 
controlling  the  floods  ? — That  certainly  would  be 
one  great  element,  and  opening  out  the  tumbling 
bays. 

2928.  Whatever  the  depth  of  the  river,  would 
it  not  be  necessary  to  lower  all  the  sills? — Of 
course  it  would  be  no  use  to  make  the  river  all 
6  feet,  and  to  have  all  the  sills  of  less  depth. 

2929.  Do  you  agree  at  all  with  Mr.  Rawlinson 
in  thinking  that  embanking  is  the  proper  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  ? — It  might  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  give  an  adverse  opinion  to  that  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  but  I  think  from  all  that  I  have  heard 
here,  and  all  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  that  em- 
banking is  not  the  most  desirable  way. 

2930.  I  think  you  said  the  20,000/.  was 
required  for  putting  the  river  in  proper  order  ? 
— That  means,  completing  the  present  locks 
and  weirs  which  are  still  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
I  do  not  think  it  includes  any  dredging. 

2931.  And  after  you  have  spent  that  money, 
can  you  estimate  at  all  what  the  actual  expense 
will  be  ? — No ;  but  I  am  very  confident  that  after 
we  have  spent  that,  provided  the  income  remains 
about  what  it  is,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
borrow  unless  we  have  to  execute  large  works  of 
any  kind  with  regard  to  mitigating  floods,  but  I 
mean  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  river 
and  a  fair  amount  of  dredging  after  that  is  spent, 
we  shall  get  on  very  fairly,  so  as  each  year  to 
repay  so  much  of  the  capital  borrowed,  for  I 
should  like  to  add  to  the  answer  I  gave  just  now, 
that  year  by  year  we  repay  so  much  of  the  capital 
borrowed. 

2932.  I  think  some  few  years  ago  you  reduced 
some  of  the  tolls  for  pleasure  boats  ? — I  should 
like  to  explain  that.  We  tried  reducing  the 
barge  tolls  some  short  time  back,  and  we  thought 
and  hoped  that  we  should  get  more  traffic  by  it, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  did  not.  With  regard 
to  the  pleasure  tolls,  the  tariff  was  fixed  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.  It  reduced 
the  tolls  for  the  smaller  pleasure  boats  on  the 
upper  river  from  6  d.  to  3  d.,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  ever  raise  them  again  ;  but  the  whole 
tariff  requires  revision.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  annual  through  tickets  are  a  great  deal  too 
low,  especially  for  steam  launches. 

2933.  How  has  the  change  affected  your 
revenue?— The  pleasure-boat  receipts  have  in- 
creased, but  only  for  this  reason,  that  a  great 
many  more  boats,  steam  launches,  and  sq  on, 
are  on  the  river.  If  the  number  of  boats  had 
remained  the  same,  there  would  have  been  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  receipts. 

Y  2934.  You 
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F.  Nkolson,       2934.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  this  petition 

Ban.,  c.b.    which  was  handed  in  by  the  principal  landowners 

aolane      °^  Oxfordshire  against  your  proposal  to  rate  them 

1877         some  time  ago  ? — I   daresay  I  have,  but  I  have 

not  looked  at  it  for  many  years. 

2935.  You  are  aware  at  that  time  they  showed 
a  considerable  feeling  against  the  Conservancy 
Board's  proposals  of  rating  ? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 

2936.  You  mentioned  something  about  certain 
placards  which  had  been  sent  to  your  office  ;  what 
did  you  refer  to.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been 
any  public  meetings  in  Oxford  to  protest  against 
rating  them  there  ? — What  I  meant  to  say  was 
this,  that  a  few  days  ago  there  was  a  meeting 
held,  I  forget  whether  it  was  public,  but 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  action  of  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  and 
with  reference  to  the  future  management  of  the 
river,  and  this  placard  I  am  referring  to  was  sent 
by  an  individual  ratepayer  calling  upon  his  fellow 
ratepayers  to  oppose  the  proposals  at  that  meet- 
ing. I  merely  mention  it  to  show  that  all  people 
are  not  agreed  as  to  being  rated. 

2937.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  object,  not  so 
much  to  the  rating  as  to  the  body  who  will  rate 
them  ? — That  is  possible  certainly. 

2938.  You  said  that  you  were  not  aware  until 
you  came  into  this  room  that  there  was  any  anta- 
gonism between  the  Drainage  Commissioners  and 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  ? — Yes. 

2939.  Have  you  not  been  informed  that  a 
meeting  waited  on  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
brought  forward  several  things,  showing  what  the 
feeling  was  as  regards  the  Thames  Conservancy? 
— Yes,  but  this  meeting  did  not  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  great  many 
persons  at  this  meeting  were  persons  connected 
with  the  river  who  had  suffered  from  floods,  the 
object  being  to  show  that  we  were  an  obstructive 
board,  who,  I  will  not  say  caused  the  floods,  but 
did  not  take  proper  measures  to  mitigate  them. 

2940.  You  said,  just  now,  that  you  had  stayed 
your  hand  in  the  doing  of  certain  works,  owing 
to  some  doubt  as  to  the  action  which  would  be 
taken  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners.  Now 
there  have  been  a  great  many  works  above 
Day's  Lock  that  you  have  done  without  consult- 
ing the  Drainage  Commissioners,  have  there  not  ? 
— Yes,  but  those  were  some  special  works  above 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  Leach  can  explain  them. 

2941.  I  think  he  has  already  given  evidence 
to  that  effect,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  this; 
there  have  been  several  works  done  by  your 
Board  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  consult 
the  Drainage  Commissioners  at  all,  have  there 
not? — It  was  not  a  question  of  consulting,  but  I 
think  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  had  had  a  plan  of  the  works 
prepared,  we  should  have  been  in  a  far  better 
position  to  judge  whether  any  works  which  we 
wanted  to  do  would  fit  in  with  theirs,  so  that  we 
should  have  been  better  able  to  judge  what  was 
best  to  be  done  on  that  part  of  the  river  had  we 
any  plans  of  proposed  works  from  them 
before  us. 

2942.  Now  in  these  visits  which  you  say  you 
paid  to  Oxford  periodically,  has  it  been  your 
habit  to  let  the  Drainage  Commissioners  know 
you  were  coming  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
taking  counsel  with  you  in  any  way? — No;  we 
never  have  done  so,  but  we  have  met  occasionally 
various  bodies.    I  remember  on  one  occasion  we 
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met  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Oxford  at  a 
place  called  the  Four  btreams;  of  course  when 
there  is  any  object  in  seeing  anyone  we  always 
do  it.  Our  engineer  and  myself  had  a  long 
interview  one  day  in  our  boat  with  two  of  the 
farmers  above  Oxford.  I  hope  the  Committee 
do  not  think  we  wish  to  stand  aloof  from  con- 
sulting anyone. 

2943.  Your  princinal  hope,  you  say,  is  in  the 
water  companies,  ana  you  have  your  claim  upon 
the  fact  that  by  looking  after  the  navigation  yot 
improve  the  water  supply;  now,  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  done  much  towards  improving 
the  navigation  above  Oxford? — We  have  done 
more  than  many  people  suppose,  but  the  naviga- 
tion above  Oxford  does  not  improve  ;  toe 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal  is  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition; it  takes  a  quantity  of  our  water  to  stop  its 
leakage;  upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Buscot  a  few  years  ago  spent  some  money  there, 
and  we  spent  some  money  there,  and  we  were  in 
great  hopes  something  would  come  from  it,  bat 
really  everything  we  spent  there,  as  far  as  naviga- 
tion goes,  seems  to  be  money  thrown  away.  We 
have  lately  ordered  an  expenditure  of  400 1  there 
to  dredge  away  some  shoals  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  late  floods,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  see  at  present  there  seems  very  little  prospect 
of  any  navigation  cropping  up  there. 

2944.  You  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  at 
Godstow? — Yes,  we  rebuilt  the  lock. 

2945.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  approach  to 
Godstow  lock  is  completely  stopped  up  by  weeds, 
and  so  on  ? — From  above  or  below  ? 

2946.  From  above,  I  think?— No,  I  think  not 

2947.  I  am  afraid  that  on  your  next  trip  you 
will  find  that  it  ks  so  ? — Well,  I  was  there  a  short 
time  ago. 

2946.  Did  you  manage  to  get  through  God- 
stow lock  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2949.  Have  you  seen  Messrs.  Falkner's  and 
Tanqueray's  Report  upon  that  subject  ? — No ;  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  Committee  that  this 
Report,  which  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hawkins* 
evidence,  was  a  report  made  to  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  and  we  have 
never  seen  it.  There  may  be  something  in  that 
Report  which  might  perhaps  have  altered  the  first 
communication  which  was  made  to  them  with 
regard  to  all  these  accounts.  I  have  heard  of 
that  Report,  but  I  understand  from  a  gentleman 
who  knows  the  operations  of  these  Commissioners 
tha*  it  was  a  private  Report  to  them,  and  was 
never  acted  upon. 

2950.  At  Medley  lock  you  spent  money?— 
Yes,  I  think  we  have. 

2951.  Is  it  true  that  at  that  lock  the  old 
system  of  paddles  has  been  preserved  ? — Medley, 
I  came  through  the  other  day,  and  it  was  all  open, 
I  think.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  we  could 
make  great  improvements  in  that  part  of  the  river, 
and  perhaps  should  have  spent  more  if  we  had  more 
money,  but  when  you  have  so  very  little  money, 
and  when  you  have  such  important  works  as 
Marlow  Weir,  Bell  Weir,  and  others,  threatening 
to  fall  into  the  river,  we  naturally  looked  upon 
that  part  of  the  river  as  more  important.  For 
instance,  at  King's  Weir,  I  daresay  a  lock  would 
be  a  great  improvement ;  and  even  to  go  to  a 
small  matter,  we  should  long  ago  have  put  a  boat 
slide  there,  as  we  have  done  at  Sunbury ,  and  at  other 
locks  (because  I  have  a  particular  fancy  for  these 
boat  slides),  but  it  was  simply  a  question  of  money; 

it 
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it  would  have  cost  300  /.,  or  something  like  that, 
and  we  thought  that  we  ought  not  to  -spend  it. 

2952.  Are  you  aware  that  what  is  stated 
against  you  is  not  that  you  have  not  spent  enough 
money,  but  that  what  has  been  spent  has  not  been 
well  spent? — That  I  cannot  aomit.  I  think  if 
the  Committee  have  any  doubt,  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  get  some  independent  engineer  of  high 
position  to  examine  our  works  from  end  to  end, 
and  state  whether  the  money  that  we  have  spent 
has  not  been  very  judiciously  spent.  We  have 
great  confidence  in  Mr.  Leach,  our  engineer.  The 
first  lock  we  took  »  hand  was  Bell  Weir.  The 
Committee  of  1966  were  so  anxious  that  the  navi- 
gation should  not  be  stopped,  that  they  asked  us 
to  take  Bell  Weir  in  hand  before  they  would 
report,  which  we  did  ;  and  although,  of  course, 
it  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  expenditure  between 
different  locks,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our 
later  locks  are  as  efficient  as  need  he,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Leach  has  been  able  to  reconstruct  them  at 
a  less  cost  than  usual.  Therefore  I  maintain,  as 
far  as  I  may  give  an  opinion  on  engineering  mat- 
ters, that  the  money  has  not  been  wasted. 

2953.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Bryan  Wood  has 
given  evidence  that  the  renewal  of  the  weirs 
above  Oxford  has  rather  done  injury  to  the  navi- 
gation and  landowners  than  benefitted  them  ? — 
Some  landowners  were  delighted  to  see  them  re- 
-moved  ;  they  were  miserable  stumps  and  sticks, 
and  a  great  obstruction,  and  caused  floods.  In 
fact,  all  the  weirs  at  that  part  are  built  on  a  wrong 
principle ;  they  have  large  abutments  into  the 
river,  and  contract  the  river,  and  of  course  cause 
floods. 

2954.  Which  abutments  *re  not  vet  taken  away  ? 
— Some  of  them  are  there  still,  I  am  sorry  to 
say. 

2955.  With  regard  to  the  financial  statement, 
you  put  in  a  statement  which  shows  that  in  10 
years  of  the  upper  navigation  from  Lechlade  the 
income  has  been  1 1,209  /.,  and  you  have  spent 
about  60,000  /.  which  is  very  liberal  ;  but  I  want 
to  know  how  it  is  that  all  the  water  companies' 
money  is  expended  below  Day's  Lock  ? — It  is  not 
expended  there  specially.  'The  water  companies' 
money  forms  part  of  our  general  fund.  If  we  had 
not  the  water  companies'  money  we  could  not  pay 
fte  interest  on  the  monies  we  have  borrowed.  1 
hope  you  will  not  suppose  that  the  water  com- 
panies' money  is  speciaUv  appropriated  to  one 
district ;  it  extends  from  Staines  up  to  Cricklade. 
Then  there  is  the  interest  and  the  repayment  of 
capital,  so  much  each  year  and  the  general  expenses 
which  stand  of  course  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  for  the  whole  system. 

2956.  Ought  not  a  fair  proportion  of  that  to 
have  been  put  down  on  the  credit  side  for  the  55 
miles  between  Lechlade  and  Day's  Lock;  you 
nave  only  given  credit  for  an  income  of  11,209  /.  ? 
— I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  account,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  is  simply  an  abstract  of  certain 

auestions  asked.  On*  regular  accounts  will 
tow  something  different.  This  was  simply  an 
abstract  of  those  questions  which  have  been 
asked  us  by  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
that  particular  district;  it  was  merely  a  com- 
parison of  the  receipts  of  that  particular  district, 
with  the  expenditure  of  that  district.  It  is  not  a 
return  we  put  in,  but  it  is  rather  an  abstract  of 
-  those  numerous  returns  whieh  have  been  asked 
for  by  the  Committee,  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular district. 
0.114. 
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2957.  I  quite  understand  that ;  I  suppose  the  ^  ^fcotow, 
whole  of  the  money  received  from  the  water  com-     B*rt>  c.b, 
panics  in   10  years    may    be    roundly   put    at      0TiZ^ 
65,000  /.  ?  - 1  have  not  added  it  up.  *  J8~ 

2958.  There  or  thereabouts?— rerhaps  so. 

2959.  If  you  had  taken  a  fair  proportion  of 
this,  and  put  it  to  the  credit  side  of  this  account. 
If  you  had  taken  a  fair  proportion  of  these  water- 
works companies'  money,  and  had  put  it  to  the 
income  of  this  particular  navigation  between 
Lechlade  and  Day's  Lock,  then  you  would  have 
had  a  total  expenditure  of  25,000  /.,  as  you  have 
now,  but  instead  of  having  only  an  income  of 
11,000/.,  you  would  have  had  an  income  of 
40,000  /.,  which  would  have  made  a  very  material 
difference?— Excuse  me,  if  you  are  going  into 
that,  I  must  make  this  simple  statement.  You 
must,  on  the  other  side,  put  the  proportion  of  the 
interest,  and  the  proportion  of  the  capital  repaid, 
and  you  must  also  add  to  that  superintendence, 
salaries,  and  so  on. 

2960.  You  have  700  L  a-year,  as  you  say  ? — 
I  am  speaking  of  this  particular  statement ;  you 
asked  me  why  we  do  not,  on  the  one  side,  take  a 
proportion  of  the  water  companies'  money,  and 
add  it  to  the  receipts  ;  my  answer  is,  if  you  do 
that  you  must,  on  the  other  side,  take  the  pro* 
portion  of  all  the  expenditure  upon  the  other 
items  not  specially  connected  with  this  district. 
As  I  have  told  the  Committee  before,  the  services 
of  the  whole  of  our  staff,  from  end  to  end,  are 
given  to  the  whole  upper  district  without  a  charge 
of  sixpence. 

2961.  Except  the  700/.  a-year?— Except  the 
700  L  a-year. 

2962.  And  except  also  the   great   difference 
between  the  value  of  the  tolls  below  Day's  Lock,  , 
between   Day's  Lock,  and    Staines,  and  Day's 
Lock  and  Lechlade,  which  is  nearly  three  times 

as  great ;  I  see  the  tolls  are  1,100  /.  a-year  km 
Lechlade  to  Day's  Lock,  and  2,800  /.  a-year  from 
Day's  ijock  to  Staines? — Yes,  but  you  must 
consider  that  the  tolls  at  Oseney  are  through 
tolls.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  these  sort 
of  accounts  applying  to  one  particular  district 
appear  accurate.  If,  instead  of  applying  your 
attention  to  that,  you  will  look  at  our  general  state- 
ment of  aoeeunte  up  to  the  end  of  1876,  I  think 
you  will  find  it  is  ail  very  equally  distributed. 

2963.  But,  at  all  events,  you  will  admit  that 
money  payable  by  the  water  companies  is  payable 
on  accounts  which  are  applicable  to  the  whole 
river? — Quite  so. 

2964.  Then,  prima*  facie,  this  part  of  the  river 
would  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  income  from 
the  water  companies  ? — Quite  so ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  bear  its  share  of  the  expenditure. 

2965.  You  do  not  show  a  large  sum  as  there 
should  be  for  58  miles'  proportion  out  erf*  116  < 
miles  ;  those  are  the  distances  ? — If  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to 
divide  it  by  distance.  From  40  miles  above 
Oxford  down  to  Lechlade  first,  there  has  never 

been  any  navigation ;  it  is  a  mere  boating  stream; 
and,  besides  that,  the  traffic  is  nil;  therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  divide  the  river  in 
that  way ;  it  hardly  gives  a  fair  idea. 

2966.  Then  with  regard  to  the  expenditure, 
there  is  also  a  great  discrepancy,  is  there  not ; 
the  total  expenditure  on  the  whole  account  ij 
153,000  /.,  as  I  observe  by  your  figures  ? — That  is 
for  the  10  years. 

2967.  But  upon  this  portion  from  Lechlade  to 
y  2  Day's 
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Bart  cb/  ^ay'8  l*°ck;  the  money  spent  by  vou  is  only 
9  *  25,000/.;  that  is  surely  a  very  small  proportion 
29  June  of  the  whole  for  so  important  a  part  of  the  river  ? 
1877.  — Quite  so;  but,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  expendi- 
ture upon  that  particular  portion  is  limited  to 
certain  operations,  and  153,000/.  of  course  in- 
cludes our  grand  total,  including  our  staff,  and  so 
on.  Whereas  the  expenditure,  as  stated  here,  the 
25,000  /.,  is  simply  cash  expended  on  locks  and 
weirs,  wages  of  lock-keepers  and  so  on.  There  is 
nothing  here  for  staff.  1  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
take  a  statement  which  is  based  upon  statements 
uot  of  our  own,  but  in  answer  to  certain  queries 
sent  to  us  by  the  Committee,  and  say  it  does  not 
show  it  fully.  Of  course  it  does  not  show  the 
whole  thing  fully,  because  we  have  given  that  at 
a  different  place.  If  you  turn  to  our  annual  ex- 
penditure you  will  see  the  thing  is  much  more 
clearly  stated  there. 

2968.  But  you  charge  them  with  the  full  pro- 
portion of  the  repairs  for  towing-paths  over  the 
whole  district,  from  Lechdale  to  Staines,  which 
you  say  is  7,586  /.,  and  the  portion  of  the  above 
55  miles,  between  Lechlade  and  Day's  Lock, 
3,575  /.  ?— Yes. 

2969.  But  the  repairs  to  towing-paths  must  be 
considerably  greater  below  Day's  Lock  than 
above,  because  the  traffic  is  a  great  deal  larger  ? 
— The  traffic  on  the  towing-path,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  above  Staines,  is  very  small  anywhere,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  create  wear  and  tear.  I  must 
tell  the  Committee  that  these  returns  for  a  par- 
ticular district  which  were  asked  for  have  Deen 
extremely  difficult  to  prepare.  Our  accountant 
is  in  the  room,  and  if  you  want  any  precise 
details  he  will  be  happy  to  give  them,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  apportion  to  a  particular 
district  a  share  of  the  whole  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  a  very  large  one. 

2970.  Of  course  I  can  only  take  the  figures 
which  we  have  here  ? — I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  as  equit- 
able as  possible;  we  would  rather  base  our  figures 
upon  our  annual  statements  to  Parliament,  and 
you  have  got  them  up  to  the  latest  date,  the  30th 
of  December  1876. 

2971.  I  have  here  an  abstract  of  accounts 
which  is  taken  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
from  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  which  shows  the 
Parliamentary  expenses  and  the  law  expenses 
for  10  years  are  8,900  /.  ;  will  you  tell  me  what 
that  is  for  ? — I  suppose  they  have  been  adding 
up  all  our  law  and  Parliamentary  expenses. 

2972.  Will  that  include  the  Bill  of  1866,  which 
you  brought  into  Parliament  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
that  is  3,200  /.  ;  then  we  had  an  unfortunate 
case,  which  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  It 
was  a  case  which  happened  a  little  way  above 
Windsor.  A  barge  was  being  towed  up  by  four 
horses,  and  the  man,  according  to  our  view,  mis- 
managed the  barge  ;  he  sheered  the  barge  out, 
and  the  four  horses  went  into  the  river  and  were 
drowned.  The  question  was,  who  was  liable  for 
the  repair  of  the  towing-path  ?  The  allegation 
was,  that  the  towing-path  was  too  narrow.  The 
owner  of  the  land  would  flt>t  let  us  set  his  fence 
back,  and  the  towing-path  may  have  been  too 
narrow  ;  but  that  cost  us  a  very  large  part  of  the 
expense.  Then  from  time  to  time,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  we  have  been  obliged  to  spend  money 
in  law  expenses.  There  is  a  considerable  sum 
in  regard  to  compensation  claims. 

2973.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.     I 
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want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  upon  that 

Sint  ? — Then,  again,  we  had  to  oppose  in  the 
ou8e  of  Lords  a  certain  Bill  connected  with 
the  waterworks  at  Oxford,  which  we  did  most 
reluctantly. 

2974.  The  sum  of  3,200/.  was  the  expense  of 
that  Bill  ?— Yes,  of  the  Bill  of  1866. 

2975.  That  Bill  of  1866  was  promoted  by 
you  ? — The  Board  of  Trade  brought  it  in. 

2976.  But  you  paid  for  it  ? — Yes.  Eventually 
the  lower  fund  paid  for  it,  but  the  Board  of 
Trade  brought  it  in. 

2977.  May  I  ask  if  notices  were  served  upon 
those  people  whose  property  was  affected  by 
that  Bill,  because  we  have  had  some  rather 
curious  evidence  upon  that  point  ? — I  cannot  re- 
collect now  exactly  what  was  done.  The  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was 
based  on  the  inquiry  held  in  the  year  1865, 
which  I  think  must  have  been  well  known,  for 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  evidence  taken,  and 
there  were  counsel  enough  employed.  The  Bill 
went  through  the  usual  form  of  a  Hybrid  Bill, 
and  I  presume  that  all  proper  notices  were  given 

2978.  But  you  are  aware  that  we  have  had 
evidence  to  the  contrary  here  ? — I  know  that,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  it. 

2979.  I  observe,  in  looking  through  your  Bill, 
that  certain  individuals'  interest  are  taken  great 
care  of;  there  is  a  Mr.  Cherry,  and  a  Mr.  Camp 
bell,  of  Buscot,  and  so  on.  Now  if  the  matter 
had  been  generally  known,  is  it  not  probable  that 
other  people  would  have  wanted  to  save  their 
interests,  by  some  general  clause  ? — I  cannot 
remember  how  that  may  have  been.  I  presume 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  their  Parliamentary 
agent,  did  all  that  was  required;  perhaps  Mr. 
Cherry,  Mr.  Danbe,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Busoot, 
were  more  active  than  others,  and  they  succeeded 
in  getting  those  clauses  in,  but  as  you  may  sup- 
pose the  Conservators  did  not  put  them  in. 

2980.  Of  course  not;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  these  being  in,  others 
were  left  out  ? — The  conclusion  I  should  arrive 
at  is,  that  the  other  parties  interests  were  not 
sufficiently  affected  for  them  to  appear  before  the 
Select  Committee. 

2981.  According  to  the  town  clerk  of  Windsor, 
the  others  knew  nothing  about  it? — I  was 
astonished  at  his  saying  so,  for  Mr.  Darvill  is  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman,  and  we  have  hadagreafc 
many  communications  with  him,  and  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  hear  him  say  so ;  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  he  did  not  hear  of  a  Bill 
that  was  passed  on  the  report  of  two  Com- 
mittees. 

2982.  It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
a  Bill,  which  is  your  charter,  should  have  been  a 
surprise  to  such  a  man  as  the  town  clerk  of 
Windsor.  It  strikes  one  as  very  odd  at  any  rate? 
—  His  ignorance  strikes  me  as  very  odd, 
certainly. 

2983.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  compensations, 
have  you  paid  all  these  compensations  ? — Yes, 
we  have  done  with  them,  with  the  exception  of 
two;  there  is  one  to  Mr.  Danbe,  which  is  an 
interminable  annuity,  and  another  to  Mr.  Wither- 
ington,  which  will  terminate  in  about  19  years. 

2984.  Have  all  claims  on  behalf  of  weir  owner* 
been  paid  ? — Yes. 

2985.  Are  these  annuities  stated  anywhere  as 
liabilities? — Oh  yes,  I  think  so:  but  they  m*y 
be  grouped  you  know ;  here  is  an  entry  "Com- 
pensation 
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pensation  Annuities,  58 1.  3  s.  7  tf.,"  in  our  annual 
account. 

2986.  And  that  includes  the  whole,  does  it  ? — 
Yes. 

2987.  Then  with  regard  to  this  report  of 
Messrs.  Falkner  &  Tanqueray ;  you  have  seen  it, 
I  believe  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  I  have 
never  seen  it.  It  was  a  report,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  made  to  the  Thames  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners, I  believe.  It  was  a  private  report  to 
them  upon  which  they  have  never  acted,  as  I 
have  been  informed. 

2988.  It  gives  an  estimate  for  certain  works 
which  will  have  to  be  done,  and  seems  to  enfer 
that  the  Thames  Conservancy  would  be  probably 
inclined  to  bear  a  share  of  any  works  ? — I  have 
never  seen  it,  and  I  can  say  nothing  about  it. 

2989.  If  such  a  question  as  that  arose,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  dis- 
agreements between  the  two  bodies  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  answer  a  hypothetical  question, 
upon  a  report  I  have  never  seen.  My  idea 
is  that  if  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Com- 
missioners had  been  in  a  position  to  begin  their 
works  this  would  have  happened:  we  should  in  all 
probability  have  been  asked  to  do  the  works  in 
the  river,  and  they  would  have  borne  the  expense ; 
it  is  provided  for  in  their  Act,  and  we  find  it 
convenient  with  our  plant,  and  our  engineers* 
experience  in  these  matters,  to  do  works  of  that 
kind;  we  do  them  cheaper  than  anybody  else,  I 
believe,  and  we  find  persons  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  ask  us  to  do  works  for  which  they  pay. 

2990.  As  having  charge  of  the  navigation,  you 
think  you  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  bear 
a  share  in  any  works  that  they  might  recommend; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — No,  not  in  the  least  ; 
what  I  meant  was  that  any  works  which  they 
required  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  we  should 
probably  have  done  more  easily  and  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  ;  and  they  would  have  borne  the 
cost.  Of  course  if  any  works  are  done  on  the 
river  which  are  bond  fide  improvements  to  the 
navigation,  we  are  quite  ready  to  bear  our  share 
of  the  cost. 

2991.  You  have  stated  more  than  once  that 
you  consider  that  the  present  Board  do  not  want 
much  addition  to  their  numbers  ? — Before  you  go 
on,  shall  I  give  you  precisely  an  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  the  legal  expenses  ;  I  have  got  the 
fibres  here  now.  The  legal  expenses  connected 
with  arbitrations  were  2,041  /.,  and  for  the  Act  of 
1866,  3,200  /.,  making  a  total  of  5,241  /.  out  of 
8,600  /. 

2992.  Having  admitted  that  the  present  Board 
do  not  want  much  addition  to  their  number,  you 
lave  also,  I  think,  admitted  that  if  any  rating 
powers  are  to  be  given  to  you,  some  important 
additions  would  m  all  probability  have  to  be 
made.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  upper  pro- 
prietors would  not  care  to  be  rated  unless  they 
Tvere  thoroughly  represented.  You  have  admitted 
so  much  as  that,  have  you  not  ? — I  did  not  use 
tie  words  "important  additions;"  I  said  some 
additions,  if  we  had  large  rating  powers. 

2993.  Important  rating  powers,  and  only  some 
additions  ? — Yes. 

2994.  I  think  we  may  gather  altogether  from 
-the  evidence,  may  we  not,  particularly  Mr. 
INeate's  evidence,  that  the  upper  proprietors  are 
very  much  dissatisfied,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Conservancy  Board  alto- 
gether.    Have  you  read  Mr.  Neate's  evidence? — 
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Yes  ;  I  am  in  a  difficult  position  as  regards  Mr.  F*Mcolson> 
Neate's  evidence.  Bar^c.B. 

2995.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  answer       29  Jane 
that  question? — I  am  quite  ready  to  answer  the         1877. 
question,   but  I  do  not  admit  that  Mr.  Neate 

could  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  opinion  of  all 
the  landed  proprietors,  to  make  such  a  broad 
statement  as  that. 

2996.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  had,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  told  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  that 
your  board  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  take  much 
of  that  upper  part  of  the  river  ?-*-No  ;  I  can  only 
describe  the  position  of  our  board  at  that  time  as 
being  a  sort  of  neutral  position.  We  were  very 
disinclined  to  take  charge  of  it,  unless  sufficient 
funds  were  provided  from  the  outset.  Every- 
body agreed,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
agreed,  that  5,000  /.  a  year  was  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  whole  thing.  But  one  of  the  Com- 
mittees, I  think  the  Committee  of  1866,  reported, 
among  other  things,  "  That  at  present  rating  is 
not  necessary."  The  words  "  at  present "  evi- 
dently show,  I  think,  that  they  were  looking  to 
some  future  time,  when  more  money  would  have 
to  be  found. 

2997.  You  are  aware  that  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners represent  a  very  considerable,  and  a 
very  valuable,  area  of  property,  of  no  less  than 
55,000  acres,  I  think  ? — I  do  not  know,  although 
I  have  read  their  Act. 

2998.  Has  this  sort  of  feeling  been  brought 
home  to  you  at  all,  that  they  seem  to  consider  it 
rather  hard  that  those  who  represent  such  large 
interests  as  55,000  acres,  which,  at  a  moderate 
rental  of  30*.  an  acre  would  be  over  80,000/.  a 
year,  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  London 
Board,  whose  interest  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  re- 

{>resented,  as  far  as  the  interests  between  Lech- 
ade  and  Day's  Lock  are  concerned,  by  the  tolls 
of  1,100  /.  a  year.  Has  that  been  brought  home 
to  you  at  all  by  evidence  you  have  hftfird,  or  any 
other  means  ? — I  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  admit 
that  we  are  what  you  call  a  "  London  JBoard."  It 
is  true  our  office  is  in  London,  but  we  have  five 
gentlemen  from  the  upper  river,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  who  do  not  care  to  be  considered  simply 
as  a  London  Board,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  say, 
looking  after  nothing  but  the  tidfeway  ;  that  is 
quite  a  mistake  ;  it  is  an  erroneous  impression. 
The  landowners  in  the  upper  district,  with  these 
large  interests,  I  do  not  consider  are  under  our 
control  ;  our  control  is  over  the  river. 

2999.  You  consider  the  river  is  an  arterial 
drain  ? — Certainly,  and  if  they  will  come  at  some 
future  time  before  some  other  Committee,  and 
state  that  the  Conservators  have  prevented  them 
doing  works,  or  have  refused  them  permission  to 
do  works,  in  an  unreasonable  and  arbitrary 
manner,  or  to  state  that  they  have  been  more 
than  once,  or  even  once,  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  get  the  decision  of  the  Conservators  altered  in 
any  way,  then  I  think  they  may  fairly  say  they 
have  got  an  obstructive  Board  that  sits  in  London. 
But  as  things  stand  at  present,  we  have  had  but 
two  communications  from  that  body,  and  I  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  Conservators,  that  when  we  get 
any  communications  with  regard  to  their  works, 
they  shall  receive  that  elaborate  and  fair  con- 
sideration that  we  give  and  have  given,  for  20 
years,  to  all  the  new  works  on  the  river. 

3000.  Still,  the  broad  .fact  remains,  does  it 
not,  that  your  pecuniary  interests  are  not  at  all 
comparable,  yours  being  very  small,  and  their? 
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being  enormous  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  point.  The  pecuniary  interests  of  the  whole 
Conservancy  Board  are  very  large;  75,000/.  a 
year. 

3001.  I  am  asking  you  with  regard  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ? — 
JNo  doubt  their  property  is  very  large,  and  our 
toll  receipts  in  that  district,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
are  very  small  comparatively. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

3002.  Has  anybody  whatever  power  to  go  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  only  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners?— Only  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
with  regard  to  new  works.  For  instance,  if  we 
refused  a  man  to  put  a  pile  in  the  river  in  front 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  has  not  got  the 
power,  which  the  Drainage  Commissioners  have, 
of  going  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  saying, 
"  Here  these  people  are  preventing  me  doing 
this ;  will  you  overrule  them";  whereas,  as  I  read 
the  Act,  the  Drainage  Commissioners  have  that 


power. 
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3003.  With  regard  to  Imperial  interests,  of 
which  you  said  something:  supposing  the  juris- 
diction above  Day's  Lock  were  recommended  to 
be  alienated,  might  I  ask  you  how  the  Imperial 
interests  would  be  affected  by  the  change,  or 
would  they  be  affected  at  all  ? — Except  that 
the  Thames  is  a  large,  and  most  important  river. 
But  the  phrase  "  Imperial  interests ,f  is  not  mine. 
It  is  a  phrase  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  which  I  have  such  respect  that 
I  quoted  it. 

3004.  That  is  more  applicable  to  the  tide-way 
than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  river,  I  suppose? 
— No,  I  think  the  Imperial  interests  may  be  ex- 
tended a  great  deal  beyond  the  tide-way.  I  think 
the  Thames  is  sueh  an  important  river,  and  when 
you  consider  the  Queen  lives  on  H,  that  you  may 
call  it  an  Imperial  interest. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

3005.  And  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  upon 
it  ? — Yes,  only  they  are  on  the  tide-way. 

Mr.  Hall. 

3006*  Do  you  think  that  a  change  of  jurisdic- 
tion above  Day's  Lock  would  have  a  tendency  to 
lead  to  any  disputes  between  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners and  the  Thames  Conservancy? — I 
should  like  to  put  the  word  "  dispute  "  e»  one 
side,  but  1  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  when 
you  have  one  Board,  and  one  engineer,  you  are  more 
likely  to  manage  the  river  properly  than  if  you 
split  it  up  into  districts.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
about  it.  It  seems  a  big  stretch  of  river,  but 
with  the  present  means  of  communication  by 
railway,  and  so  on,  a*  I  have  already  stated  to 
you,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  divide 
it  into  districts.  I  read  some  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  Mi.  Bradmore's  upon  that  very  point, 
given  before  a  previous  Select  Committee. 

3007.  I  do  not  ask  you  so  much  as  to  the 
general  policy  of  dividing  it  into  districts,  as  with 
regard  to  the  special  point  whether  you  think  it 
would  lead  to  increased  misunderstandings,  sup- 
posing the  jurisdiction  above  Uay's  Lock  were  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ? 
— I  must  say  again  there  have  been  bo  mis- 
understandings, therefore  there  can  be  no  "  in- 
creased misunderstandings,''   but  I    still  thiak 
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that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  should  keep  to  their  proper 
business,  which  is  the  drainage  of  their  property, 
for  which  they  were  established,  and  I  under- 
take on  the  part  of  the  Conservators  to  say  that 
we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  meet  tkem,  and  to 
facilitate  th$ir  operations,  because  that  may  be  a 
great  benefit  to  us,  from  the  country  up  there 
being  drained  and  regulated,  and  if  we  have  the 
means  we  will  very  soon  improve  the  arterial 
drain,  which  is  the  river  up  above  Oxford,  so 
that  we  should  naturally  benefit  each  other. 
But  to  take  away  a  particular  district,  and  hand 
it  over  to  them,  as  regards  water  supply,  naviga- 
tioai,  and  so  on,  I  thick  would  be  a  mistake. 

3008.  But  you  have  a  joint  jurisdiction  over 
the  same  district  now,  to  some  extent,  have  you 
not? — No;  I  have  already  stated  in  evidence  I 
do  not  admit  a  joint  jurisdiction.  The  Drainage 
Acts  provide  that  they  shall,  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict, do  certain  works,  subject,  of  course,  to  our 
veto,  but  there  is  no  jurisdiction;  and  more 
than  that,  supposing  that  they  executed  works 
in  spite  of  us,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  is  a  clause  which  provides  tliat  we 
shall  still  have  the  control  over  the  river. 

3009.  But  does  not  that  all  tend  to  show  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  likelihood  of  disputes, 
when  they  have  something  to  do  over  the  same 
district  over  which  your  jurisdiction  extends, 
subject  to  the  same  veto;  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  dispute  then,  is  there  not,  than  if  they 
had  absolute  authority  down  to  a  certain  point, 
and  you  took  up  5rour  authority  from  that  point 
downwards?— It  is  manifest  that  if  in  a  par- 
ticular district  the  body  controlling  the  navigar 
tion  is  to  be  removed  altogether,  and  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  are  to  have  it 
entirely  to  do  what  they  like  with,  vhere  could 
be  no  conflict  of  authority,  because  the  Conser- 
vators would  cease  to  exist  as  far  as  that  district 
was  concerned.  m 

3010.  There  might,  I  suppose,  be  a  conflict  of 
authority  where  the  junction  was?— I  again 
repeat  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
not  to  let  the  Thames  remain  under  one  authority, 
and  be  manned  by  one  staff, 

3011.  Prior  to  1866,  the  navigation  authority 
was  constructed  in  sections,  was  it  not?— Upon 
my  word,  I  hardly  know.  There  were  700  or 
800  Commissioners,  but  whether  they  divided 
themselves  into  committees  for  each  district,  I  do 
not  know ;  all  I  know  is  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  their  authority  they  did  nothing,  though 
they  occasionally  met.  We  have  one  of  them 
upon  our  Board,  and  I  may  tell  you,  if  it  may  be 
considered  evidence,  that  he  told  me  verydi* 
thaotly  that  he  knew  there  were  troubles  even  in 
those  days  between  the  old  Commissioners  and 
the  Corporation  at  StainesL 

3012.  As  to  tolls,  or  something  of  that  sort? 
— No,  it  was  something  to  do  with  works,  I 
think;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  he,  haying  been  a 
Commissioner,  was  of  opinion  that  dividing  the 
river  at  a  certain  point  would  he  unwise. 

3013.  The  old  Commissioners,  however,  mana- 
ged to  pay  10*.  per  cent.,  did  they  not,  upon 
their  debt?— They  paid  it  up  to  1863, 1  believe, 
bat  they  allowed  all  the  works  to  go  to  ruin. 

3014.  At  all  events,  the  plan  of  Government 
them  was  a  proper  representation,  of  the  land- 
vwnew,  of  tfce  university,  and  of  the  town*  on 
the  banks,  was  it  not;  that  was  the  theory  of 
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Mr,  Hall— continued. 

the  tiling  ? — No,  the  absurdity  was  this,  that  the 
present  constituency  were  the  Commissioners ; 
there  was  no  election.  The  list  I  have  read  to 
the  Committee  were  the  men  to  manage  the 
river ;  they  were  called  Commissioners,  but  they 
were  not  elected ;  they  became  Commissioners 
from  holding  certain  offices  and  certain  lands*. 

3015.  Almost  every  riparian  interest  was  then 
represented? — Quite  so,  and  the  result  was  col- 
lapse. 

3016.  But  that  was  owing  to  the  railways 
taking  the  traffic? — I  suppose  so,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  700  or 
800  were  required  to  manage  the  river  above 
Staines,  when  it  has  been  so  well  done  by  the 
Conservators  since. 

3017.  But  still  a  drop  from  700  to  5  is  a  very 
considerable  one,  is  it  not/—  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  700  and  5 ;  I  can- 
not controvert  that. 

3018.  Then  you  cannot  wonder  if  the  riparian 
owners  in  the  upper  waters  feel  their  case  rather 
a  hard  one  ? — The  peculiarity  is,  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  taken  any  interest  in  these  matters. 
If  they  took  such  a  great  interest  in  the  upper 
river,  and  so  forth,  why  have  they  not  brought 
forward  a  fresh  candidate  ?  If  they  thought  we 
were  becoming  effete,  they  might  have  infused 
some  new  blood  into  us;  by  bringing  forward 
some  gentleman  from  that  upper  district. 

3019.  But  do  you  not  think  that  their  having 
so  few  as  five  upon  that  large  Board,  accounts 
for  their  apathy?  —  I  do  not  think  that  will 
account  for  it. 

3020.  The  Oxford  and  Birmingham  Canal 
comes  into  Oxford,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

3021.  And  the  Thames  and  Severn  at  Lech- 
lade  ? — Yes. 

3022.  Are  there  any  others? — Thene  is  the 
Kennett  and  Avon  at  Beading,  I  think. 

3023.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with 
these  canals,  as  to  the  height  of  the  locks  or 
sills,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  where  your  powers 
join?— No,  I  think  we  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  the  manager  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn. 

3024.  Of  a  disagreeable  character  ?—  No,  I 
have  got  an  abstract  of  it  here,  it  is  rather 
lengthy,  and  it  extends  over  a  good  many  years. 
It  is  chiefly  that  he  has  got  an  idea  that  the  upper 
river  can  be  so  improved  as  to  carry  a  large 
navigation ;  I  presume  that  he,  and  the  persons 
who  manage  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  are 
prepared  to  improve  that  canal  at  the  same  time  # 
and  having  that  canal  so  very  much  improved, 
and  the  river  very  much  improved,  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  traffic,  but  it 
does  not  look  very  hopeful ;  I  see  his  last  letter 
requires  immediate  payment  of  so  much,  because 
their  tug  the  u  Spanker  "  has  been  delayed. 

3025.  Anything  more  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  more. 

3026.  You  said  just  now  that  if  your  body 
were  made  more  cumbrous,  these  visits  to  the 
upper  river  would  be  rendered  more  difficult;  I 
could  not  quite  understand  that?— Our  steamer 
does  not  hold  30  to  begin  with,  and  we  should 
require  three  or  four  detachments,  at  least,  to  gp 
up  and  down ;  and  if  we  were  made  so  large  as 
-the  number  mentioned  by  the  honourable  Chair- 
man, 30,  we  should  be  in  great  difficulties ;  I  do 
not  think  our  board  room  would  then  hold  us,  and 
-then,  of  course,  each  additional  member  beyond 
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a  reasonable  number,  lengthens  discussion ;  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  board  of  a  moderate  size  is  far 
more  easily  workable  than  a  board  with  large 
numbers. 

3027.  The  Drainage  Commissioners  have 
rating  powers  bow  ? — x  es,  unlimited. 

3028.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  fair 
eause  of  complaint  of  the  riparian  owner*,  if  a 
second  body  were  created  also  with  rating 
powers ;  if  you  had  rating  powers,  for  instance  ? 
— Th«  rating  powers  of  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners I  always  look  upon  as  a  sort  of  domestic 
arrangement  for  the  improvement  of  their  land, 
comprising,  I  suppose,  a  great  many  of  the 
tenants  of  the  various  landed  proprietors,  and  so 
en ;  our  rating,  sf  course,  would  be  with  a  diffe- 
rent object,  the  improvement  of  the  river,  but  I 
have  never  gone  carefully  into  die  rating  ques- 
tion ;  I  have  a  different  solution  of  the  matter,  as 
I  have  already  told  the  Committee,  which,  I 
think,  will  obviate  all  these  nice  and  difficult 
questions  of  rating. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

3029.  I  think  I  gather  that  you  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  works  at  no  great  cost  can  be 
carried  out  on  the  .Thames  to  mitigate  the 
floods  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  at 
no  great  cost,  so  far  as  dredging  goes,  and  making 
certain  tumbling  bays,  and  so  on.  That,  I  know, 
is  the  opinion  of  our  engineer,  that  it  might  do  a 
great  deal  towards  mitigating  the  floods.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  touch  such  tremen- 
dous floods  as  those  of  1875  and  1876,  but 
ordinary  floods,  I  should  presume,  would  certainly 
be  mitigated,  and  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  our  means  have  enabled  us,  to  do  that. 

3030.  Would  the  20,000  i,  which  you  spoke 
of  just  now  as  the  sum  required  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  you  contemplate,  form  part  of  the 
68,000  /.  which  Mr.  Leach  estimated  they  would 
cost? — It  is  a  separate  district  entirely.  Mr. 
Leach's  estimate  and  plan,  as  I  have  already 
explained  to  the  Committee,  have  never  been 
considered  by  us.  They  refer  solely  to  the 
district  below  Staines.  The  23,000/.  which  I 
mentioned  is  for  completing  works  chiefly  in 
progress,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  above 
Staines. 

3031.  But  surely  his  object  is  to  diminish 
floods  generally  in  the  river,  as  I  understand  his 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

3032.  Therefore  the  20,000/.  that  you  are 
expending  above  Staines  might  be  beneficial  for 
the  same  object  ? — Certainly,  in  constructing  the 
new  works ;  as  an  instance,  I  may  take  the  weir 
immediately  above  Staines.  When  we  have  the 
money  to  rebuild  Bell  Weir,  Mr.  Leach  is  pre- 
pared to  improve  that  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will,  no  doubt,  help  to  carry  off  the  floods  more 
rapidly.  But  that  estimate  which  was  brought 
before  you,  which  I  wish  to  keep  entirely  dis- 
tinct, is  a  more  idea  as  to  what  could  be  done 
below  Staines,  if  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
spend  so  large  a  sum  there. 

3033.  With  regard  to  the  charge  upon  the 
water  companies,  they  now  pay  a  lump  sum,  and 
the  water  is  not  estimated  at  so  much  per  gallon, 
is  it  ?— No. 

3034.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  a  better  plan 
than  charging  them  per  gallon? — I  certainly 
have  not  considered  that,  but  if  we  were  to  get 
more  from  them  by  charging  them  per  gallon,  I 
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Sir  Sir  Charles  Kussett— continued. 

FtNtcolson,   think  the  charge  per  gallon  would  be  the  better 
Bart^aB.     plan  of  the  two. 

20  June  3035.  The   ground  upon  which  you  ask  for 

jgyy,  this  money  from  the  water  companies  is,  that  you 
maintain  that  the  works  which  have  been  done, 
both  by  yourself  and  the  towns,  which,  under 
your  powers,  have  been  compelled  to  divert  their 
sewage,  have  so  far  benefitted  the  water  com- 
panies, that  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  claim  to 
make  upon  them  to  contribute  to  the  further 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  river? — 
Yes,  and  I  quoted  from  the  evidence  of  the  late 
engineer  to  the  Water  Companies  some  words  to 
that  effect. 

3036.  Are  you  aware,  or  have  you  heard  it 
stated,  that  the  filter  beds  of  the  different  com- 
panies are'now  less  costly  by  reason  of  the  state 
of  the  water  having  been  materially  improved  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

3037.  Do  you  conceive  that  you  ought  to  have 
greater  powers  than  you  have  at  present,  in  con- 
trolling the  mills,  and  in  preventing  persons  who 
cut  weeds  from  leaving  them  in  the  river  ? — The 
weed  question  has  not  escaped  us,  for  we  have 
now  a  bye-law,  waiting  confirmation  by  the 
Queen  in  Council,  upon  that  point;  but  from  cir- 
cumstances into  which  I  need  not  enter,  as  they 
do  not  refer  to  this  inquiry,  that  bye-law  has 
been  tied  up  for  many  months.  I  did  not  catch 
the  early  part  of  your  question. 

3038.  Whether  you  should  have  greater  con- 
trol than  you  have  over  the  mills  ? — I  think  we 
have  a  very  great  control.  Our  control  over  the 
weirs  is  complete,  but  the  millers  I  believe  do, 
and  I  suppose  they  still  have  the  power  to  do  it, 
shut  in  the  gates  in  front  of  their  wheels,  which 
however  is  so  infinitesimal  in  a  flood  that  it 
need  hardly  be  considered.  The  millers'  right 
are  provided  for  in  the  48th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1866,  which  says,  the  Conservators 
may  regulate  as  they  think  fit,  the  opening,  shut- 
ting, and  management  of  the  locks  and  weirs  on 
the  Thames,  and  the  drawing  down  or  keeping 
back  of  the  water  by  means  of  any  of  those  locks 
and  weirs,  but  they  are  not  to  interfere,  in  the 
case  of  any  mill,  with  the  maintenance  of  as  effi- 
cient a  head  of  water  for  the  purposes  thereof, 
as  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  may  be  lawfully 
maintained  for  those  purposes.  Now  that  is  the 
magna  charta  of  the  millers,  as  far  as  the  river  is 
concerned. 

3039.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  management  of  the  river,  that  some  control- 
ling authority  should  be  placed  over  the  tribu- 
taries?— That  is  a  question  I  have  really  hardly 
considered  ;  I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  tributaries  are 
not  very  large,  and  we  have  control  with  regard 
to  the  sewage  for  five  miles  up  the  tributaries. 

3040.  You  do  not  think  it  would  affect  floods, 
if  you  had  the  means  of  telegraphing  to  stop  or 
let  down  the  water? — I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer  that  question.  I  have  never  considered 
the  question  of  the  tributaries ;  I  have  looked 
upon  the  main  river  as  the  principal  object  of  our 
operations,  and  I  find  that  the  main  river  is  quite 
sufficient  to  manage  at  present. 

Mr.  CartwrighL 

3041.  When  you  have  been  down  the  river, 
has  your  attention  never  been  drawn  to  the  action 
of  the  Cherwell  upon  the  floods  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  has  specially,  but  I  do  not  remember. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

3042.  What  proportion  of  the  smallest  rammer 
flow  do  you  calculate  that  the  water  companies 
take  ?— I  think  you  have  had  that  already. 

3043.  Isit  one-fifth? — It  is  variously  estimated, 
I  think  it  was  given  in  evidence  as  330  million 
gallons  in  24  hours  over  Teddington  Weir,  and 
then  I  think  the  Chairman  stated  that  it  is  nearly 
350  million  gallons. 

Chairman* 

3044.  I  think  you  stated  it  was  about  a  fourth? 
— You  read  me  some  figures,  and  I  admitted  it 
must  be  somewhere  about  that. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

3045.  Of  course  most  water  is  taken  by  the 
water  companies  at  that  period  when  the  flow  in 
the  Thames  is  less,  in  the  summer ;  there  is  then 
a  larger  demand  for  water?— I  suppose  people 
drink  more  water  in  hot  weather. 

3046.  And  they  use  it  generally  more  to  water 
streets  and  so  on  ? — I  suppose  so,  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 

3047.  The  object  of  asking  you  the  question  is 
to  see  whether  the  portion  of  the  water  which 
the  water  companies  abstract  throws  any  extra 
expense  upon  you  in  maintaining  the  lower  navi- 
gation in  the  way  of  deepening  or  dredging  the 
channel  or  not? — I  really  have  never  looked  at 
it  in  that  point  of  view.  I  should  think  it  to 
hardly  sufficient  to  affect  it,  but  I  should  not  like 
to  say  positively. 

3048.  I  think  something  which  you  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  your  evidence  indicated  that  yon 
were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  water  taken  by  the  water  companies  was 
measured  ? — Well,  we  would  rather  have  counters 
on  the  pumping  engines. 

3049.  How  is  it  measured  now? — I  think 
it  is  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  pipe 
and  the  velocity  of  the  flow.  I  think  our 
engineer  has  occasionally  been  there,  and  I 
think  we  have  certain  powers  in  some  of  the 
Acts,  but  I  have  not  gone  carefully  into  that 
We  have  an  application  now  before  us  from  a 
water  company  to  put  a  pipe  under  the  river  at 
Richmond,  as  a  conduit,  and  we  intend  to  ask 
them  to  put  counters  on  their  engines  as  part  of 
the  agreement  for  allowing  them  to  put  that  pipe 
under  the  river. 

3050.  It  is  not  your  business  to  maintain  the 
banks  of  the  river,  is  \ti — The  bank  question  is  a 
very  puzzling  one,  and  one  I  should  hardly  like 
to  detain  the  Committee  long  upon.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  navigation,  the  towing  paths  are 
almost  generally  our  property,  but  in   the  upper 

5 art  they  almost  entirely  belong  to  other  people, 
'he  old  Commissioners  paid  a  very  small  toll,  or 
rent  I  should  call  it,  for  the  permission  for  the 
horses  to  go  over  the  towing-path.  But  we 
maintain  that  the  riparian  owners  ought  to 
keep  their  own  banks  in  order,  and  from  evidence 
which  I  have  read  up  lately  taken  before  either 
the  Committee  of  1865  or  1866,  I  really  believe 
it  was  intended  that  each  riparian  owner  should 
maintain  his  own  banks,  because  I  see  from 
certain  questions  put  by  counsel,  some  people 
were  frightened  at  the  liability.  Now,  down 
here,  we  can  make  a  wharfinger  repair  his  whar£ 
if  it  is  injurious  or  dangerous  to  tne  navigation, 
but  above  Staines  we  have  not  that  power, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  some  of  the 
judges  in  one  of  the  cases  which  we  had,  we  are 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — continued. 

really  rather  puzzled  as  to  whether  we  are  liable, 
which  I  hope  we  are  not,  or  whether  the  riparian 
landowners  are  liable.  But  you  see  it  stands  in 
this  way ;  many  of  them  do  not  care  in  the  least 
whether  the  towing-path  is  maintained  or  not. 
We  had  a  case  only  the  other  day,  the  towing- 
path  could  not  be  set  back,  and  it  was  under- 
mined ;  they  say  "  Let  the  towing-path  go " ; 
but  the  Conservators  must  keep  up  the  towinjj- 
path,  and  if  the  water  is  deep,  the  expense  is 
very  large  indeed. 

3051.  It  has  been  stated  several  times  that  a 

freat  deal  of  injury  has  been  done  of  late  years 
y  the  wash  from  the  steam  launches  on  the 
banks.  Do  you  bear  that  statement  out  at  all? 
— I  do  not  think  as  yet  any  great  injury  has  been 
done,  but  we  do  hear  complaints  that  these  steam 
launches  go  at  such  a  speed  as  occasionally  to 
damage  the  banks.  If  they  do,  and  we  can  get 
evidence,  we  shall,  of  course,  prosecute  them, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  our  bye-law.  But  it 
depends  very  much  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
river  at  the  spot,  and  it  also  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  speed  as  on  the  shape  of  the  vessel.  One 
vessel  will  go  at  a  very  little  speed,  and  make  a 
great  wash,  and  another  will  go  at  a  great  speed 
and  make  very  little  wash. 

3052.  I  believe  you  prosecute  the  owners  of 
the  steam  launches  for  endangering  the  safety  of 
people  in  boats,  and  so  on,  but  not  for  damaging 
the  banks  at  present? — No,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  a  case  yet  with  regard  to  the  banks. 

3053.  With  regard  to  tne  meetings  of  the 
Conservators  being  always  in  London,  I  suppose 
no  greater  practical  inconvenience  arises  from 
that  than  from  the  board  of  directors  of  a  great, 
railway  company  which  extends  over  1 ,200  miles, 
meeting  in  London ;  it  is  an  analogous  case  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  think  we  arrange  our  Upper  Navi- 
gation Committee  meetings  so  as  to  be  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Board  meetings,  which  makes  it 
much  more  convenient  to  the  gentlemen  from  the 
upper  district.  They  come  up  on  Monday  and 
attend  the  committee  afterwards.  Formerly  that 
particular  committee  used  to  sit  on  Thursday,  and 
there  was  certainly  an  inconvenience  in  bringing 
gentlemen  up  on  that  day,  but  we  now  always 
have  our  Upper  Navigation  meeting,  when  it  is 
required,  which  is  not  constantly,  after  the  Board 
meeting.  Of  course,  for  any  man  who  is  not 
living  in  London  it  is  more  inconvenient  to  come 
to  the  Board  meeting  than  if  he  lived  in  London. 

3054.  Do  complaints  reach  your  office  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  floods? — Yes,  we  have 
had  them  both  ways.  I  think  we  have  had  one 
farmer  asking  us  for  compensation  because  his 
land  was  flooded,  and  another  because  it  was  not 
irrigated. 

3055.  I  suppose  no  very  large  number  of 
letters  come  to  you  upon  that  particular  subject  ? 
— No.  I  think  I  have  put  in  some,  but  there 
nrc  not  very  many ;  in  fact  really  we  heard  very 
little  about  the  floods  until  this  last  flood,  when 
all  these  public  meetings  took  place. 

305(5,  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  damage  done 

t>y  the  floods  of  1875  and  1876  has  been  greatly 

exaggerated  ? — I  am  very  glad  you  have  asked 

me  that  question,  because  I  am  suprised  that  it 

lias  never  been  put,  so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere. 

Some  vague  estimates,  for  after  all  thev  can  only 

t>e  approximate  estimates,  as  to  what  the  damage 

lias  been,  have  been  made.     Mr.  Nelson  told  you 

it  had  been  exaggerated.     I  have  no  data  to  go 
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upon,  but  I  am  positive  that  a  great  many  of  the 
statements  made  at  these  public  meetings  must 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  I  think  so  from 
analogy.  I  know  that  the  statements  made 
there  with  regard  to  the  Conservators  have  been 
entirely  erroneous,  bo  I  think  that  the  statements 
with  regard  to  the  damage  done  by  floods  have 
been  exaggerated.  That  they  have  caused  in- 
convenience and  damage,  nobody,  of  course, 
doubts. 

3057.  Have  you  received  any  complaints  from 
landowners  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  mills 
in  damming  back  the  water,  and  so  floodingtheir 
meadows?  —  It  is  impossible  to  say  offhand 
whether  we  have  or  not ;  we  may  have  done  ; 
but  some  people  have  such  peculiar  ideas  with 
regard  to  weirs ;  I  might  give  you  an  instance ; 
we  had  not  very  long  ago  a  formal  complaint  from 
a  man  navigating  the  river  with  regard  to  the 
weir  at  Tedaington,  which  he  said  was  shut  in  in 
a  tremendous  flood ;  of  course  we  caused  an 
inquiry  to  be  made,  and  our  lock-keeper,  who 
has  been  just  promoted,  a  very  intelligent  man, 
sent  us  up  a  very  pretty  sketch,  showing  that 
the  weir  tackle,  the  shutters,  and  so  on,  which 
are  very  heavy  iron  shutters  were  all  lifted; 
but  it  so  happens  that  statements  of  that  kind, 
letters  in  the  newspapers,  and  so  on,  get  abroad, 
and  of  course  noboay  knows  that  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  them,  or  an  explanation  of  them. 

3058.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever the  amount  of  damage  done  during  the 
floods  of  1875  and  1876  may  have  been,  that  in 
the  previous  years,  between  1852  and  that  period, 
there  was  no  great  amount  of  damage  done  any- 
where by  the  floods? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so, 
but  my  acquaintance  with  the  river  only  dates 
from  1861 ;  I  should  say  certainly  it  is  so. 

3059.  In  fact,  ^in  the  interval  between  periods 
of  great  floods,  whatever  is  done  by  the  overflow 
of  the  river  is  rather  an  advantage  than  an 
injury  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  is  so  entirely, 
but  on  certain  grass  land  they  seem  to  rather 
like  a  winter  flood ;  what  they  dislike  is  a  summer 
flood,  which  washes  their  hay  away. 

3060.  Those  appear  to  be  very  rare  ?— Very 
rare* 

Chairman. 

3061.  With  reference  to  a  question  put  to  you 
just  now,  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  fur- 
ther jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries,  with  a  view 
to  mitigating  the  floods,  than  you  have  at  present  ? 
— I  have  never  considered  that  question  very 
carefully,  and  we  have  never  had  any  evidence 
before  us,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  us  to  obtain  an  extension  of  our 
jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries,  so  that  I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  say  aye  or  nay  to  that ;  all  I 
can  say  is,  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  tributaries 
should  be  controlled,  and  it  is  thought  desirable 
that  we  should  do  it,  supposing  means,  or  rather 
I  think  powers  is  the  word,  which  includes  means, 
were  provided,  we  should  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, whether  the  tributaries  could  not  be  better 
managed  by  bodies  something  analogous  to  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  so  that 
the  tributaries  might  be  managed  by  persons  in 
the  locality. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

3062.  Would  you  wish  to  have  a  veto  upon 
any  of  their  proceedings,  supposing  such  bodies 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone — continued. 

were  constituted? — It  would  entirely  depend 
upon  what  they  were  empowered  to  do ;  if  they 
were  empowered  to  do  anything  which  might 
affect  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  or 
anything  which  might  affect  the  Thames,  of 
course  we  should  naturally  require  to  have  some 
sort  of  control,  but  it  is  a  question  which  I  must 
own  I  have  hardly  considered. 

Chairman. 

3063.  Nor  do  you  lay  very  great  stress  upon 
it?— I  think  not 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

f  3064.  You  were  about  to  explain  how  the 
2,500  /.  were  distributed,  but  you  did  not  do  so  ? 
— I  shall  be  happy  to  explain  it,  although  it  is  a 
domestic  arrangement.  At  each  committee,  each 
Conservator  attending  the  committee,  if  he  signs 
the  book  showing  that  he  has  attended,  receives 
5  $.,  that  is  an  old  arrangement  which  has  been 
continued.  But  the  basis  of  the  distribution  are 
the  board  meetings.  The  remainder  of  the 
2,500  /.  is  each  month  divided  according  to  the 
attendance  at  the  board,  the  deputy- chairman 
receiving  a  double  allowance  for  his  labour  in 
frequent  extra  attendances  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Hall. 

3065.  Are  any  travelling  expenses  allowed? 
— We  pay  all  our  travelling  expenses  out  of  the 
common  fund. 

3066.  Supposing  an  upper  proprietor,  being 
elected,  attends  the  Board,  does  he  get  his 
travelling  expenses,  or  only  5  s.  ? — If  he  comes 
to  the  committee  he  woula  only  get  5  $. ;  but 
we  arrange  for  the  committee  to  Be  always  on 
the  Board  day,  and  if  he  attends  the  Board  regu- 
larly he  gets  his  share  of  the  2,500  /.,  but  he  does 
not  get  any  travelling  expenses  for  coming  up. 

3067.  And  the  Board  is  always  held  in  Lon- 
don ? — Yes. 

3068.  Therefore,  a  man  who  resides  in  Lon- 
don is  subject  to  no  expense  and  gets  his  5  s.9 
and  a  man  who  resides  at  Oxford  is  subject  to 
travelling  expenses,  and  only  gets  his  5  s.  ? — 
The  committee  payment  is  5  *. 

3069.  And  what  is  the  Board  payment  ? — It 
depends  upon  the  number  of  people  who  attend. 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  averages.  I  should  say  a 
member  attending  the  Board  very  regularly,  and 
attending  our  permanent  committees  very  regu- 
larly, would  receive  about  110  /.  a  year. 

3070.  What  do  you  call  very  regularly ;  how 
many  attendances  would  that  be ;  could  you  give 
it  me  per  attendance? — I  know  best  nrom  my 
own  attendance ;  I  have  been  rarely  absent  from 
the  Board  since  I  have  been  upon  it.  What  I 
mean  is  if  a  man  attends  regularly  and  does  not 
miss  many  attendances,  he  will  receive  about 
that. 

3071.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  per  attend- 
ance?—Then  I  must  get  the  number  of  attend- 
ances in  a  year,  and  divide  the  110  /.  by  that. 

3072.  A  man  residing  at  Oxford  having  to 
attend  these  meetings  is  put  to  greater  expense 
than  he  would  be  it  he  lived  near  London,  all  the 
Board  meetings  being  held  in  London? — Of 
course  it  is  quite  manifest  that  if  a  man  resides 
at  Oxford,  which  none  of  our  members  do,  by-the- 
bye.  Mr.  Clutterbuck  is  the  farthest  off;  he 
lives  at  Long  Wittenham ;  he,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  at  a   disadvantage   with    his 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

fellow-Conservators  who  happen  to  live  in  Lon- 
don. 

3073.  He  is  a  positive  loser  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ? — I  would  put  it  that  he  is  not  so  great 
a  gainer. 

Chairman. 

3074.  Does  Mr.  Clutterbuck  attend  pretty  re- 
gularly  ? — Very  regularly. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

3075.  I  understand  if  you  visit  Oxford  on  duty 
your  expenses  are  paid  ? — Yes. 

3076.  Whereas  the  expenses  of  the  people 
who  come  from  Oxford  to  attend  to  their  duties 
in  London  are. not  paid? — No. 

Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 

3077.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Surrey,  that  the  statements  ha?e 
been  very  much  exaggerated  with  regard  to  the 
floods ;  does  your  experience  relate  only  to  the 
land  of  which  the  honourable  Member  spoke,  or 
to  the  towns  ? — I  may  at  once  state  fairly  that  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  any  special  experience 
in  the  matter,  and  what  I  have  oeen  surprised  to 
find  h  this,  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  a 
approximate  estimate  with  regard  to  the  damage. 
With  regard  to  the  towns,  if  people  will  bmM 
very  small  houses  on  lowlying  portions  of  the 
land  close  to  the  river,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  will  be  flooded.  As  Mr.  Nelson  pointed 
out  to  you  in  a  particular  case  at  the  last  meeting: 
he  said  that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  built  & 
house  where  he  must  of  necessity  be  flooded, 
therefore  I  have  no  doubt  there  has  been  grot 
inconvenience,  and  I  daresay  damage  done  to 
property  in  that  way. 

3078.  Houses  may  have  been  built  in  to 
last  30  or  40  years,  and  therefore  they  find  them- 
selves flooded  when  these  great  floods  which  have 
lately  taken  place  come  on.  Is  it  your  expe- 
rience that  in  Windsor,  for  instance,  there  have 
been  200  or  300  houses  with  two  or  three  feet  of 
water  in  them  in  consequence  of  the  floods,  and 
that  must  be  in  itself,  not  only  a  great  incon- 
venience, but  must  do  a  great  amount  of  damage? 
• — Of  course. 

3079.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  riparian  towns  with  regard  to  the  floods 
that  enter  the  houses  ? — I  know  no  more  about 
it  than  the  general  public  does,  but  I  know  as  1 
fact  that  houses  have  been  built  in  very  low- 
lying  positions  in  some  of  the  towns,  at  Windsor, 
Reading,  and  others,  and  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, when  a  heavy  flood  comes  they  are  flooded. 

Mr.  HaU. 

3080.  And  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  damage  which  is  done  thereby,  I 
suppose  ? — fixcept  the  want  of  wisdom  in  build- 
ing them  in  that  position. 

Mr.  RichardsonrGardner. 

3081.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  no  mean* 
of  building  houses  except  in  particular  p'80*^ 
Quite  so ;  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquaint** 
with  those  particular  localities  to  answer  tw 
question.  With  reference  to  a  <lue8^**^ 
as  to  the  tributaries,  I  have  been  just  intoned 
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Mr.  Richardson-Gardner — continued. 

that  we  have  received  letters  from  parties  inte- 
rested, asking  us  to  obtain  powers  over  the  tribu- 
taries when  we  next  apply  to  Parliament  with 
respect  to  fisheries.  W  nether  we  should  do  so 
or  not  is  a  very  different  question,  but  we  have 
letters  asking  that. 

Mr."  Cartwright. 

3082.  Were  those  letters  from  Oxford  and 
district  ? — From  some  fishing  associations. 

Chairman. 

3083.  As  regards  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  have  you  received  any  complaints  from 
that  body  as  regards  the  state  of  the  navigation 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  ? — I  think  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  that  is  contained  in  a  letter 
I  handed  in  in  answer  to  the  resolutions  at 
Gloucester;  I  think  you  will  find  that  letter 
deals  with  it. 

3084.  But  you  are  ready  to  admit  that  the 
navigation  of  trie  upper  part  of  the  river  above 
Oxford  is  not  in  a  desirable  state  ? — Certainly,  it 
is  not  in  a  desirable  state,  because  the  desirable 
state  of  a  navigation  is  that  it  should  be,  first,  in 
good  order,  and  then  that  there  should  be  plenty 
of  traffic  upon  it.  This  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state  as  far  as  navigation  goes. 

3085.  Are  you  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  in  a 
neglected  ,and  deplorable  condition? — I  can 
hardly  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  not  in  the  state  1 
should  wish  to  see  it,  and  it  perhaps  remains  as  a 
memento  of  the  general  state  of  the  river  before 
we  took  charge  of  it. 

3086.  From  the  floods  has  the  river  been  al- 
lowed to  silt  up  above  Oxford  ? — The  last  floods 
certainly  have  created  a  shoal  or  two,  which  we 
have  directed  to  be  removed.  There  is  one  in 
particular  we  saw  ourselves  not  long  ago  at  St 
John's  Lock.  There  are  two  shoals  lower  down 
which  we  should  very  much  like  to  remove,  only 
it  would  be  an  expensive  affair,  and  we  are  afraid 
they  will  crop  up  each  year,  and  to  go  to  a  large 
expense  one  year,  and  to  begin  it  again  the  next, 
without  any  prospect  of  a  navigation,  seems  to  us 
to  be  an  undesirable  expenditure  of  money. 

3087.  What  is  the  state  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal  itself? — Well,  I  have  not  seen 
very  much  of  it,  but  I  heard  that  it  is  in  an  in- 
different state,  as  far  as  the  navigation  goes. 
What  I  saw  of  it  was  chiefly  near  Cirencester, 
where  we  found  a  large  pumping  engine  pump- 
ing a  beautiful  spring  of  water  there  into  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  to  supply  the  water 
which  leaked  out  of  it ;  it  was  at  a  place  called 
Thames  Head,  in  fact  it  is  our  spring,  and  the 
head  of  our  river  is  being  put  into  this  canal. 

3088.  Is  that  at  a  place  called  Kemble? — 
Yes. 

3089.  With  regard  to  financing,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  acquaint  the  Committee  with  any  altera- 
tions in  the  tolls  on  pleasure  boats  and  steam 
launches  that  you  would  wish  to  see  carried 
out? — We  have  not  gone  into  the  detail  of 
that. 

3090.  I  think  the  Committee  now  understand 
-that  you  would  only  rate  riparian  properly,  as  a 
dernier  resort,  and  you  think  that  tne  key  to  the 
-whole  position  is  what  you  can  extract  from  the 
vvater  companies  ? — It  seems  to  me  a  simple  and 
««sy  way. 

3091.  The  six  great  water  companies,  besides 
tlote  little    Surrey   Company,  which  pays  50  /., 
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contributed  at  present  6,500  /.  a  year.     Will  you   '•  NicoUonj 
tell  the  Committee  what,  addition  to  that  sum     Bartfc.B. 
would  satisfy  your  desires  ? — I  should  think  the         ~"r~ 
answer  would  come  better  when  a  Bill  is  before       ^J^6 
the  next  Select  Committee.  *  '  '• 

3092.  But  if  we  found  a  Bill  upon  the  evidence 
before  this  Committee,  it  would  be  important  to 
get  that  ? — I  have  never  consulted  my  colleagues, 
or  looked  carefully  into  it. 

3093.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  opi- 
nion ? — No,  because  if  I  put  it  too  low  it  would 
be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Conservators,  and  if  I 
put  it  too  high  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  thes 
water  companies. 

3094.  I  am  supposing  that  the  water  companies 
are  willing  to  be  taxed? — I  have  guarded  myself 
in  my  evidence  against  anything  like  the  enor- 
mous sum  which  nas  been  mentioned,  20,000  /. 
a  year,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  had  not  that 
in  my  mind. 

3095.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the 
water  companies  supply  Major  Bolton,  who  is  the 
Government  Inspector  of  water  works,  with  the 
daily  supply  of  water  given  by  each  company  to 
the  public  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  I  knew 
he  was  the  Government  Inspector,  and  I  have 
seen  hia  reports  from  time  to  time  in  the  news- 
papers. 

3096.  You  have  not  seen  this  statement  that  is 
published  monthly,  which  is  a  public  document  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  die  Conservators  are  not  supplied  with  it 

3097.  Perhaps  if  the  Conservators  were  to 
apply  for  it,  it  would  be  supplied  to  them ;  but 
from  the  average  daily  supply  being  always  fur- 
nished by  Major  Bolton,  can  you  imagine  that 
the  amount  can  be  ascertained  by  any  other 
means  than  by  counters  upon  tne  pumping- 
enjrines?— I  should  like  to  know  how  Major 
Bolton  arrives  at  it. 

3098.  Is  it  not  by  returns  from  the  water  com- 
panies, according  to  Act  of  Parliament? — I 
suppose  so.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  an  automatic  counter  would  give 
more  accurate  results  than  any  other  mode. 

3099.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  any  water 
company  which  is  obstructing  your  water  to 
adopt  their  counters,  and  have  they  refused  to 
apply  them  to  their  engines  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
So  far  as  I  know,  I  think  one  or  two  of  them 
have  counters. 

3100.  Are  jrou  aware  that  any  metropolitan 
water  companies  have  complained? — I  ao  not 
know,  perhaps  I  overlooked  it,  but  I  believe  we 
do  receive  some  returns  from  the  water  companies 
monthly  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water. 

3101.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  all 
the  works  along  the  river  have  been  carried  out 
well  and  judiciously  as  far  as  your  funds  will 
permit ;  have  the  Board  of  Trade  ever  sent  an 
engineer  to  inspect  your  works? — No. 

3102.  There  is  one  more  question  which  I 
think  you  have  already  answered,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Committee 
should  have  no  doubt  upon  the  point;  if  one 
body  like  the  Thames  Conservancy,  having  entire 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  river,  and  having  a 
veto  upon  any  works  carried  out  by  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  with  an  appeal 
between  those  two  bodies  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  some  other  Government  Department,  do  you 
consider  that  such  an  arrangement  would  work 
harmoniously  and  satisfactorily  ? — I  presume  you 
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mean  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  should 
have  the  full  control  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  should  be  the  persons  to 
drain  the  land  into  the  river,  and  in  the  event  of 


Chairman — continued. 

any  trouble,  an  appeal  to  a  Government  autho- 
rity. 

3103.  That  is  it? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  work  very  well. 


Mr.  Tbavebs  Falkineb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Falkiner* 


Chairman. 

3104.  You  are  a  Civil  Engineer  and  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Hemans,  Falkiner  &  Tancred? — 
Yes. 

3105.  And  you  were  called  upon  by  the  Drain- 
age Commisssoners  to  make  a  report  ? — Yes,  thejr 
had  at  the  time  obtained  the  Ordnance  Survey,  it 
was  just  complete. 

3106.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report?— July 
the  28th  of  last  year. 

3107.  Have  you  furnished  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy with  a  copy  of  that  report  ? — I  do  not 
know,  the  Drainage  Commissioners  published  the 
report. 

3108.  Have  the  Drainage  Commissioners  acted 
upon  your  report  ? — Not  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  had  no  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioners since  that  report  was  published.  I 
may  say  the  report  was  made  to  the  original 
Commissioners  who  have  since,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  retired,  to  make  way  for 
the  elected  Commissioners. 

3109.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the 
navigation  in  that  part  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ex- 
tends?—Above  Oxford  the  navigation  is  very  bad 
indeed. 

3110.  From  Day's  Lock?— From  Day's  Lock 
to  Oxford  it  is  tolerably  well,  but  above  Oxford 
it  is  very  bad;  there  is  no  navigation  at  all 
between  Cricklade  and  Lechlade ;  you  may  come 
down  in  a  small  pleasure  boat,  but  there  is  no 
navigation  for  barges. 

3111.  And  you  suggested  certain  works  to  be 
carried  out  to  improve  the  navigation,  as  far  as 
the  drainage  is  concerned  ?— And  also  as  far  as 
we  could  to  keep  up  the  navigation.  The  two 
things  are  consistent,  because  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  summer  water  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lands,  and  of  course  that  would  maintain 
water  for  the  navigation.  There  is  one  state- 
ment in  that  report  which  I  would  wish  now  to 
correct,  and  that  is  that  if  the  works  that  we 
proposed  were  carried  out,  the  navigation  could 
be  carried  on  without  flashing.  Further  considera- 
tion has  led  us  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reinstate  two  weirs  ;  one  below 
Radcot  Bridge  and  the  other  below  Tadpole 
Bridge,  and  also  to  improve  Hart's  Weir  which 
is  just  below  New  Bridge.  Of  course,  if 
these  are  reinstated,  so  far  as  the  weirs  them- 
selves are  concerned,  there  would  be  something 
like  flashing  to  be  done  at  them,  such  as  is  done 
at  King's  Weir ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  to 
put  the  navigation  into  perfect  order  there  should 
be  locks  at  two  of  these  points,  that  is,  below 
Radcot  Bridge  and  below  Tadpole  Bridge,  at 
some  places  between  Tadpole  Bridge  and  Shif- 
ford. 

3112.  Did  you  go  into  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  ? — Yes,  the  estimate  is  set  out  in  detail 
at  the  end  of  the  report. 

3113.  And  the  total  amount  is  what? — The 
total  amount  for  the  Thames  proper  was  88,600/., 
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and  for  the  tributaries  22,500  /.  There  are  about 
60  miles  of  the  river  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  there  are  about  40  miles 
of  the  tributaries  which  might  be  considered 
arterial,  making  altogether  about  100  miles.  The 
total  drainage  area  is  1,315  square  miles,  which 
is  less  than  half  the  drainage  area  to  Staines; 
the  total  drainage  area  to  Staines  is  3,086  square 
miles. 

3114.  If  these  works  had  been  carried  out, 
would  they  have  affected  the  floods  in  the 
Thames,  either  detrimentally  or  in  mitigation  ? 
— They  would  mitigate  the  floods  in  the  upper 
part  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  we  consider 
that  that  would  provide  for  all  floods,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  great  floods  that  occur  at 
intervals  of  years. 

3115.  Is  this  report  still  under  consideration 
of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ? — I  really  cannot 
say. 

3116.  But  they  have  not  acted  upon  it? — Not 
up  to  the  present 

3117.  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  believes  the  best  mode  of  grappling 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  floods  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  would  be  by  embanking  upon  both 
sides  of  the  river,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
bank ;  have  you  any  information  to  offer  upon 
that  point? — I  think  the  banks  should  bo  placed 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  otherwise  they  would  increase  the  current 
of  the  river  so  much  as  to  scour  away  the  banks. 

3118.  The  carrying  out  of  the  work  would  be 
one  of  considerable  cost;  I  presume? — I  think, 
in  some  parts  of  the  river  it  would  not,  but 
would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  keep  the  floods 
off,  but  if  the  river  were  to  be  embanked  closely 
upon  each  side,  it  might  carry  away  the  weirs 
and  locks,  as  well  as  the  banks  themselves. 

3119.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  by  removing 
obstructions  in  the  river,  dredging  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  straightening  certain  points,  that 
the  floods  would  be  diminished  ? — In  our  esti- 
mates we  have  included  60,000  /.  for  dredging ; 
45,000  /.  of  that  is  for  the  Thames  proper,  and 
15,000  I.  for  the  tributaries ;  the  rest  of  our  esti- 
mate is  composed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
increasing  the  area  of  the  weirs,  which  is  most 
important;  and  upon  that  subject  I  may  state 
that  we  do  not  consider  fixed  weirs  would  be  the 

I>roper  mode  of  construction,  and  we  contemplate 
ifting  gates,  which  would  control  the  summer 
floods,  and  give  the  passage  to  the  winter  water; 
would  keep  the  water  up  in  summer,  and  let  it 
down  when  the  floods  came  on. 

3120.  Do  you  think,  by  increasing  the  width 
of  the  tumbling  bays  that  the  water  would  be 
carried  off  more  readily,  and  the  floods  dimi- 
nished ? — That  part  of  the  river  is  not  suitaMt 
for  the  construction  of  tumbling  bays,  and  tbs 
discharge  from  tumbling  bays  under  the  saat 
head  (under  such  heads  as  we  should  have  to 
deal  with  there),  are  very  much  smaller,  per  foot 
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run,  than  in  the  case  of  6luices.  There  is  no 
stone  in  the  district  suitable  for  the  construction 
of  weirs,  and  they  would  be  more  expensive, 
probably,  than  they  would  be  elsewhere,  on  that 
account. 

3121.  Do  jrou  consider  the  mills  affect  the 
flow  of  the  river,  and  thereby  tend  to  increase 
the  floods? — No  doubt  they  do,  but  the  mills 
are  at  the  points  where  the  locks  are;  and  if 
there  were  proper  sluices  at  these  points  which 
gave  sufficient  water-way,  I  think  the  mills  could 
be  quite  controlled,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would 
do  any  harm. 

3122.  Do  you  think  that  anything  can  be  done 
by  means  of  impounding  reservoirs? — I  do  not. 

3123.  Tbe  volume  of  water  in  floods  would  be 
too  great  ? — I  have  looked  into  that  question, 
and  if  you  were  to  make,  say  at  Newbridge,  which 
is  about  the  best  site  that  occurs  to  me,  a  reser- 
voir 15  feet  deep  at  that  point,  you  would 
have  to  embank  the  river  upon  both  sides  for  10 
miles  up,  and  then  your  reservoir  would  be  only 
an  average  of  6  feet  deep.  I  looked  into  the 
history  of  the  river,  and  1  found  the  following 
information,  which  perhaps  the  Committee  might 
like  to  have.  I  have  looked  into  the  history  of 
the  works  on  that  part  of  the  river,  and  as  to  the 
time  at  which  they  were  constructed,  and  I  have 
found  the  following  reports  bearing  upon  the 
subject :  the  first  is-  a  report  of  Mr.  Jessop  to 
the  Navigation  Commissioners ;  the  second  a 
report  of  Mr.  Mylne  in  1791,  the  third  a  report 
of  Mr.  Mylne  in  1802. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

3124.  These  are  old  reports? — They  are  ab- 
stracts from  reports  upon  the  river.  Mr.  Jessop's 
report  was  made  in  1789,  and  I  have  prepared 
a  table  showing  the  condition  of  the  river  in  1802, 
as  compared  with  its  present  condition,  setting 
out  the  several  weirs  and  locks  on  that  part  of 
the  river  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners.  (  The 
Table  is  handed  in  to  the  Committee,) 

3125.  I  observe  you  make  reference  in  this 
respect  to  personal  examination  ? — Yes. 

3126.  You  have  been  over  the  whole  ground 
to  which  this  report  refers  ? — Yes. 

3127.  And  it  is  from  personal  inspection  and 
examination  that  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
which  you  have  embodied  in  this  report? — From 
personal  inspection,  combined  with  the  information 
which  I  obtained  from  surveys. 

3128.  From  inspection,  combined  with  per- 
sonal examination? — Yes,  and  I  may  say  that 
the  information  given  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  work  which  we  had  to 
do,  but  it  gave  us  the  means  of  niaking  approxi- 
mate estimates,  and  we  have  guarded  ourselves 
in  making  the  report  in  this  way,  that  it  is  good 
so  far  as  the  information  at  hand  enabled  us  to 
make  it. 

3129.  You  have  not  spoken  as  to  matters  which 
you  did  not  personally  inspect  ? — We  have  per- 
sonally inspected  the  whole  of  the  ground. 

3130.  Now  amongst  the  points  to  which  you 
draw  attention,  I  observe  there  is  a  provision  for 
overflow  at  weirs,  sluices,  locks,  and  mills,  and 
again  you  refer  to  the  silting  up  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  to  the  undue  damming  back  of  the 
water  from  mills  ;  are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
these  are  matters  which  there  ought  to  be  due 
provision  for,  the  overflow  at  mills,  the  silting  up 
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of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  that  the  damming     FaVdner. 

back  of   the  water  from  the  mills  really  does      rt^  T    ^ 
•  A  •     a\  <%     xr  J  2Q  June 

exist  in  the  upper  river  ? — Yes.  1877. 

3131.  You  have  heard,  probably,  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
servancy in  which  it  has  been  stated  that  there 
has  been  much  exaggeration  as  regards  the  dam- 
age done  by  mills  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

3132.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion,  T  gather  from 
this  report,  that  the  damming  back  of  water  from 
mills,  as  it  is  at  present  done  on  the  upper  river, 
is  injurious  to  the  riparian  interests,  and  to  the 
general  state  of  the  river  ? — Clearly. 

3133.  Could  you  mention  to  the  Committee  any 

Eoint  where  there  has  been  that  undue  damming 
ack  of  the  water  for  mills? — My  evidence  would 
be  this,  that  at  all  the  mills  the  sluice  power  is 
quite  insufficient  to  allow  flood  water  to  pass; 
that  the  water  is  kept  up  for  the  purpose 
of  the  mills,  and  unless  proper  provision  is  made 
to  pass  the  flood  waters,  which  provision  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
water  is  practically  dammed  back  for  the  use  of 
the  mills. 

3134.  You  are  talking  of  the  Commissioners; 
you  mean  the  Conservators  ? — I  was  talking  of 
the  body  which  has  the  general  control  of  the 
river. 

3135.  I  suppose  you  have  made  personal  in- 
quiry whether  the  control  of  the  water  and  the 
mills  is  vested  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
millers,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservators  ? — I 
believe  it  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
millers.  I  would  mention  the  case  of  Sutton  mills; 
there  are  only  45  feet  of  tumbling  bays,  and 
three  small  openings,  18,  20,  and  23  feet  wide, 
which  are  stopped  by  small  wooden  paddles. 
The  means  of  letting  off  flood  water  there  is  quite 
insufficient.     That  is  one  case. 

3136.  Could  you  name  any  other? — So  far  as 
I  can  calculate,  the  weir  at  Iffley  is  only  one-fifth 
of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

3137.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiry  have  you 
heard  complaint  often  made  by  those  who  are 
living  on  tne  banks  of  the  river,  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  millers  in  this  matter  ? — I  have 
heard  some  statements  made,  but  I  have  not  had 
much  communication  with  the  landowners. 

3138.  But  the  matter  has  been  brought  under 
your  notice,  or  at  least  it  has  reached  your  ears, 
that  there  are  complaints,  and  that  the  complaints 
are  pretty  frequent  with  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  millers  in  that  matter  ? — Yes. 

3139.  I  see  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  head  from 
time  to  time,  to  retain  some  amount  of  power 
in  the  mills,  when  the  level  of  the  tail  water  has 
been  raised  by  the  silting  up  of  the  bed.  You 
are  confident  that  there  are  such  cases  which 
have  been  brought  under  your  notice  ?— *-I  have 
heard  it  stated,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case. 

3140.  But  you  have  not  at  all  inspected  the 
matter,  have  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  the  levels 
were  before.  I  had  no  data  to  go  upon,  and  I 
could  not  make  the  statement  positively. 

3141.  You  refer  to  one  existing  mill  right 
which  is  required  to  be  affected.  You  say,  "We 
are  of  opinion  that,  with  one  exception,  the  whole 
of  the  existing  mill  rights  have  been  left  un- 
affected, as  in  most  instances  has  been  proved." 
What  mill  right  was  that  ?  —That  is  New  Hincksey 
paper  mill.  We  proposed  to  make  a  new  cut  from 
above  Botley  Bridge,  to  take  the  water  down  to 
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below  Iffley  Reach ;  there  is  a  small  mill  upon 
-~r         the  line  of  that  cut. 
29  June  3142    practicaUy,  do  you  think  there  is  much 

damage  done  by  the  action  of  the  millers  ? — If 
the  sluices  were  large  enough,  and  were  under 
proper  control,  I  do  not  think  the  millers  could 
affect  the  water. 

3143.  As  the  arrangememts  are  at  present, 
which  you  consider  defective,  much  injury  is 
done  to  the  interests  of  those  on  the  river,  through 
this  action  of  the  millers  ?  —Certainly. 

3144.  You  are  confident  of  that? — I  am  confi- 
dent of  that. 

3145.  In  the  event  of  the  scheme  which  you 
prepared  being  carried  into  execution,  what  effect 
would  that  have  upon  the  land  below  Bells  Lock? 
—To  some  extent  in  great  floods  it  would  dis- 
charge the  water  a  little  quicker.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  affect  them  much. 

3146.  The  whole  of  vour  works  would  not 
effect  any  very  considerable  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  navigation? — No,  I  did  not  understand 
your  Question,  I  thought  you  asked  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  river  below. 

3147.  On  the  land  below  Day's  Lock  ?— We 
should  not  improve  the  land  below  Day's  Lock. 

3148.  Those  lands  would  not  be  affected  by  it? 
— To  a  small  extent  they  would  be  probably  in  a 
worse  position. 

3149.  You  have  got  movable  weirs  and  fixed 
weirs;  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  fixed  weirs  and  sluices?—- For  an  equal 
length  of  fixed  weir  and  sluice  in  cases  like  this, 
the  discharging  power  of  the  latter  is  about  three 
times  as  effective  as  the  former. 

3150.  Are  there  any  new  sluices  at  any  of  the 
locks  at  all  ?  —  There  are  two  well-designed 
sluices  upon  that  part  of  the  river ;  there  is  one 
above  Clifton,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clifton 
Canal,  and  the  sluice  at  Buscot,  which,  I  believe, 
was  built  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is  also  a  good  one. 

3151.  That  sluice  was  not  built  by  the  Con- 
servators, was  it? — I  understood  that  it  was  built 
by  Mr.  Campbell. 

3152.  At  nis  expense  ? — I  believe  so. 

3153.  I  mean  that  it  is  not  a  work  which  has 
been  put  in  at  all  by  the  Conservancy  ? — No,  I 
understood  not ;  I  may  say  that  the  weir  at  Bus- 
cot  has  nearly  as  mucn  discharging  power  as  the 
weir  at  Iffley,  although  it  only  takes  one-fifth  of 
the  water. 

3154.  Are  those  the  only  two  new  sluices? — 
The  only  two  well-constructed  sluices. 

3155.  I  suppose  that  something  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  the  others,  has  there  not? 
— I  cannot  fix  the  dates  at  which  they  were  done, 
but  all  the  others  appear  to  have  been  a  long  time 
built. 

3156.  Do  you  know  where  Godstow  is? — Yes. 

3157.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  about  that  ?— The 
navigation  does  not  pass  by  Godstow  Lock  at 
present,  but  gets  into  the  canal  above  Botley 
bridge,  and  then  comes  out  again  at  Wolvercot. 

3158.  The  barges  go  round  ? — Yes. 

3159.  Would  you  propose  to  close  the  naviga- 
tion for  barges  by  Godstow? — I  think  so,  so  far 
as  the  levels  have  lead  us  to  think,  or  to  reduce 
it  to  navigation  for  pleasure  boats. 

3160.  lour  practical  opinion  is,  after  a  local 
inspection,  that  the  works  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  are  certainly  not  in  a  condition  of 
efficiency  ? — Certainly  not  above  Oxford.  They 
are  quite  out  of  repair,  and  in  a  bad  condition. 


Mr.  Hall. 

3161.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  this 
historical  abstract,  which  you  have  handed  in, 
from  the  old  records  ? — That  almost  all  the  works 
which  at  present  exist  were  constructed  before 
1802,  and  a  great  many  of  the  works  then  exist- 
ing have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  since, 
some  of  which  were  necessary  to  the  river,  I 
think. 

3162.  There  has  been  little,  if  any,  new  work, 
and  the  old  work  has  been  allowed  to  become 
dilapidated? — There  have  been  only  two  new 
works  made  since  1802  in  that  part  of  the  river, 
one  was  at  Clifton  Lock,  and  the  other  a  small 
lock  at  Folly  Bridge. 

3163.  When  you  Bay  "  that  part  of  the  river,* 
do  you  mean  above  Oxford? — I  mean  above 
Day's  Lock ;  I  have  confined  my  examination  to 
the  river  above  Day's  Lock. 

3164.  But  from  your  report  generally,  I 
gather  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  from  Day's  Lock  upwards,  is  in  a  very  bad 
and  neglected  condition  ? — Well,  it  is  tolerably 
good  as  far  as  Oxford,  but  above  Oxford  it  is  all 
in  a  bad  condition. 

3165.  Is  it  fair  to  eay,  that  above  Oxford  the 
navigation  is  practically  stopped  ? — I  think  it  is. 

3166.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Godstow;  did 
you  notice  Godstow  Lock  at  all  ? — Yes. 

3167.  I  think  there  has  been  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  spent  there? — There  has  been  a 
new  lock  built  there. 

3168.  Is  that  now  available  for  barge  traffic, 
and  so  on  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3 1 69.  Why  is  it  not  ?— The  water  is  so  shallow 
on  the  upper  side  of  it  between  it  and  King's 
Weir. 

3170.  Then,  what  is  required  at  Godstow, 
before  this  lock  can  be  of  any  use,  is  dredging  to 
a  large  extent  ? — Yes ;  I  think  the  sill  of  the  lock 
should  be  lowered  also. 

3171.  But  is  this  lock  at  Godstow,  which  has 
been  lately  erected  at  a  considerable  expense, 
practically  useless  for  navigation? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is. 

3172.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  Med- 
ley Weir  at  all? — Yes,  I  have  seen  Medley 
Weir. 

3173.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are 
the  arrangements  of  Medley  Weir  ? — There  is  an 
opening  of  36  feet  for  the  navigation ;  then  there 
is  a  construction,  of  about  90  feet  wide,  of  timber 
paddles.  It  was  described  by  Mr.  Mylne  in  1802 
as  the  most  extraordinary  establishment  that  he 
had  ever  seen ;  he  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
gates  33  ft.  8  wide,  an  overfall  of  stone  of  40  ft. 
10,  and  an  oak  weir  28  ft.  9 

3174.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  spent  upon 
it  lately,  has  there  not  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

3175.  Is  it  now  in  as  good  a  condition  as  a 
weir  with  modern  improvements,  and  so  on, 
ought  to  be  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  affects  the 
navigation  much. 

3176.  Did  you  particularly  notice  Sandford? 
— Yes. 

3177.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  about  Sand* 
ford  ;  the  overfall  has  been  extended, has  it  not? 
— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell ;  I  can  tell  the 
length  of  overfall,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
tell  what  works  have  been  done  lately. 

3178.  You  can  tell  the  Committee  what  works 
want  doing? — I  can. 

3179.  Will  you  tell  us  that  ?— Sandford  Weir 
wants  to  be  repaired  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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wants  to  be  considerably  increased  in  sluice 
power.  It  requires  an  additional  sluice  area  to 
pass  100,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 

3180.  And  the  cost,  I  think,  is  included  in 
the  estimate  you  gave  ? — Yes. 

3181.  Then  increasing  the  overfall,  which  has 
been  done  lately,  is  not  sufficient  ? — No,  for  the 
length  of  overfall  you  get  a  comparatively  small 
advantage  compared  with  a  sluice, 

3182.  Do  you  recollect  noticing  anything  with 
regard  to  Abingdon  Weir?— I  remarked  that 
the  crest  of  the  weir  has  been  raised  upon  two 
different  occasions,  once  by  stones ;  that  appears 
to  have  been  done  a  great  many  years  ago,  and 
then  there  has  been  a  second  lift  of  the  crest  of 
9  inches  done  in  timber,  which  appears  to  have 
been  quite  recent,  because  the  timber  has  not 
been  there  very  long,  and  that  has  been  done 
to  the  detriment  of  the  drainage  very  con- 
siderably. 

3183.  The  detriment  of  the  meadows  above, 
you  mean  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  much  cheaper  process 
than  dredging  the  river  above. 

3184.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  would 
have  been  to  dredge  the  river  instead  of  raising 
the  sill  at  Abingdon  Weir  ? — Certainly. 

3185.  I  think  you  recommend  that  in  some 
places  weirs  should  be  done  away  with,  do  you 
not  ? — I  have  already  corrected  that.  Some  of 
the  weirs  certainly  should  be  done  away  with, 
but  I  have  corrected  the  statement  that  we  made 
about  the  weirs,  because  having  made  a  section" 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  as  far  as  our  information 
allowed,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  water  in  summer 
it  will  be  necessary  to  restore  two  weirs  that  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

3186.  Were  those  two  included  in  the  eight 
that  are  taken  away? — Yes,  they  are  two  of 
those. 

3187.  And  they  want  to  be  restored,  do  they  ? 
—Yes. 

3188.  Now,  the  accounts  which  have  been 
handed  in  show  a  sum  of  900  /.  spent  in  dredging 
from  Day's  Lock  to  Lechlade ;  I  suppose  that  is 
a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with  what  is 
necessary  ? — £.  45,000  is  what  we  consider  neces- 
sary for  dredging  and  excavating. 

3189.  Should  you  say,  looking  at  the  matter  as 
a  civil  engineer,  that  the  money  which  has  been 
spent  at  Godstow,  which  according  to  you  is  of 
little  or  no  use,  and  at  Medley,  and  other  places, 


Mr.  i/a//— continued. 

would  have  been  better  employed  in  dredging  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  at  Medley, 
The  weir  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  very  much  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  70  years  ago  ;  of  course 
I  am  not  speaking  from  recollection  of  it,  but 
from  the  reports  which  were  made  at  that  time. 

3190.  And  as  far  as  the  others  are  concerned, 
what  do  you  say  ?— I  think  that  Godstow  Lock 
is  of  no  use  at  present. 

3191.  Are  you  aware  that  nearly  500  L  was 
spent  there  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

3192.  I  see  that  the  total  amount  of  your 
estimate  comes  to  88,000  /.,  and  out  of  this  you 
seem  to  think  that  the  Thames  Conservancy 
might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  pay  11,000/.; 
upon  what  ground  do  you  base  that  suggestion  ? 
—  That  refers  to  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and 
that  was  the  estimate,  I  think,  that  Messrs. 
Beardmore  and  Leach  made  of  what  the  Con- 
servancy ought  to  subscribe  towards  the  improve- 
ment that  they  proposed  at  Oxford. 

3193.  Had  you  navigation  in  your  mind,  as 
against  drainage,  when  you  made  the  report  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  reference  to  the  part  of  the  river 
between  Oxford  and  Day's  Lock. 

3194.  Do  you  consider  it  wise  that  two  au- 
thorities should  have  jurisdiction,  although  not 
quite  the  same  jurisdiction,  over  the  same  district  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  the  whole  authority  in  one  hand. 

3195.  From  Lechlade  to  Day's  Lock?— Yes. 

3196.  Had  you  any  means  of  hearing  or  ascer- 
taining the  feelings  of  riparian  owners  when  you 
were  making  this  report  ? — I  had  not. 

3197.  And  you  had  no  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther, if  that  part  of  the  river  were  m  the  hands 
of  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  greater  satisfac- 
tion would  be  felt  throughout  the  district  ? — I 
had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  that.  I  did 
not  meet  a  sufficient  number  of  the  owners  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  the  general  idea  was. 

3198.  lou  see  no  reason  why  the  Board  should 
not  be  able  to  manage  that  part  of  the  river 
economically  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owners? 
— None  whatever. 

Chairman. 

3199.  Are  you  aware  of  any  works  carried  on 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy  that  have  increased 
the  height  of  the  river  at  Oxford  and  Iffley, 
tending  thereby  to  increase  the  floods  in  that 
locality? — No,  I  am  not. 


Mr. 

Falkmer* 

29  June 


The  Keverend  T.  H.  T.  Hopkins,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3200.  Do  you  reside  at  Magdalen  College  ? — 
Yes. 

3201.  Are  you  a  Fellow  ?— Yes. 

3202.  And  have  you  manv  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  tne  river? — Yes,  I 
have  lived  on  the  banks  and  known  the  river  be- 
tween Eton  and  Oxford  all  my  life. 

3203.  Then  you  knew  the  state  of  the  river 
well  before  1866,  and  since? — Yes. 

3204.  Whatremark  have  you  to  make  as  regards 
the  state  of  the  river  before  1866,  and  since  that 
date  ? — Well,  before  1866  very  many  of  the  locks 
were  in  a  very  bad,  not  to  say  dangerous  state  ; 
some  of  the  gates  had  to  be  opened  by  tackle 
attached  to  them,   because  they  were  in  such 
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order  that  they  could  not  be  opened  in  the  usual 
way ;  in  some  cases  there  were  winches  which 
the  lock-keepers  had  to  use  to  open  them;  in  fact, 
they  were  all  in  a  very  bad  state.  Since  then  very 
many  of  them  have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired;  1  am 
not  an  engineer,  of  course,  but  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  it  would  seem  that  the  work  had 
been  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  effectual 
manner ;  in  manv  cases  there  are  concrete  sides 
with  granite  copings,  and  so  on.  Of  course  I  am 
speaking  simply  as  an  ordinary  observer ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  going  down  the  river  I  meet 
with  far  less  obstruction  than  I  used  to.  With 
regard  to  the  upper  river,  above  Oxford,  I  tra- 
versed it  before  that  time,  and  I  have  traversed, 
z  4  it 
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it  since.  In  fact,  within  the  last  two  months  I 
have  been  twice  down  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford. 
In  1865,  I  think  it  was,  looking  back  to  my 
log  that  I  generally  keep,  I  find  I  was  10J 
hours  coming  down  by  boat  from  Lechlade  to 
Oxford.  On  the  last  two  occasions  I  came  down 
in  the  same  kind  of  boat,  perhaps  with  rather  a 
better  stream,  and  I  only  took  something  over 
eight  hours  doing  it ;  that  I  think  would 
effectually  show  that  as  far  as  boat  traffic  is  con- 
cerned the  condition  of  the  river  has  been  very 
much  improved  between  Lechlade  and  Oxford  ; 
I  can  say  nothing,  of  course,  as  to  barge  traffic. 

3205.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Abingdon 
Weir?— Yes. 

3206.  Have  you  noticed  any  alteration  there 
of  late  years  ? — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
new  work  there,  but  I  could  not  say  what  altera- 
tion has  been  made. 

3207.  Can  you  describe  the  nature  of  that  new 
work? — Well,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  there  is  a 
sort  of  overflow-weir  built  in  steps,  and  in  the 
middle  a  considerable  opening  with  sluices, 
which  are  drawn  in  flood  time ;  but  I  could  not 
tell  you  anything  about  the  levels,  as  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  them. 

3208.  x  ou  are  not  aware  that  the  sill  of  that 
weir  has  been  raised  of  late  years  ? — No,  I  know 
nothing  about  the  level. 

3209.  The  Thames  Conservancy,  having  the 
whole  control  over  the  river  with  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  carrying  out  their  works,  subject 
to  a  veto  from  the  Thames  Conservancy,  the 
powers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  being  in- 
creased as  far  as  regards  mitigating  floods ;  can 
you  suggest  any  improvement  upon  that  juris- 
diction?— I  think  the  two  bodies  might  work 
harmoniously  enough  together.  Of  course,  the 
Thames  Conservancy  would  have  to  supply  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  with  levels,  and  would 
not  after  doing  so  be  allowed  to  raise  the  level  of 
part  of  the  river  anywhere,  as  that  would  destroy 
any  work  which  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
were  doing;  but  granting  this,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  two  bodies  should  not  work  together  very  well. 

3210.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Commissioners 
have  taken  due  steps,  and  have  shown  due 
diligence  in  arranging  for  the  carrying  off  of  the 
flood  water  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  carrying  off  flood  water  have  been 
effectual ;  but  when  you  ask  me  whether  the 
Conservators  have  shown  due  diligence,  if  I  said 
they  had  not  shown  due  diligence,  1  should  be 
seeming  to  throw  blame  upon  them  which  they  do 
not  deserve.  I  think  that  works  ought  to  have 
been  executed  for  carrying  off  the  flood  water  more 
effectually.  I  believe  the  Conservators  were  pre- 
pared to  execute  certain  works,  but  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  fact  of  an  agitation  being  got 
up  against  them,  which  put  the  power  of  drainage 
into  other  hands. 

3211.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy? — No,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

3212.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  the 
Committee  as  regards  the  management  of  the 
river,  or  any  alteration  in  the  management  ? — 
No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  we  want  more  sluice 
accommodation  at  Iffley  ;  but  I  see  no.  reason 
why  the  Thames  Conservancy  should  not  put  in 
the  sluices  just  as  well  as  anybody  else,  it  they 
have  the  means  and  power  of  doing  so  ;  and  I 
also    think    it  is  extremely  desirable    that  the 


Chairman — continued. 

Thames  Conservancy  should  obtain  more  power 
over  the  millers  than  they  have  at  present ;  they 
have  at  present,  as  I  understand  their  powers, 
the  power  of  drawing  the  sluices  as  soon  as  the 
water  reaches  a  certain  point,  which  is  called 
high-water  mark.  In  my  opinion,  they  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  drawing  these  sluices  long 
before  that  time  ;  after  a  certain  quantity  of  rain 
has  fallen  in  the  higher  part  of  the  river,  they 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  raising  the  sluices 
before  the  river  begins  to  rise  ;  the  floods  would 
then  have  an  empty  channel  to  come  into,  in- 
stead of  a  full  one. 

3213.  Have  you  noticed  any  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  river  between  Oxford  and  Iffley  of 
late  years  ? — No,  I  have  not,  except  that  I  think 
that  the  summer  level  has  been  a  little  raised. 
My  impression  is  that  a  somewhat  higher  board 
has  been  put  on  the  overflow  sluice  near  Iffley. 

Mr.  CaTtwright. 

3214.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  in- 
terests that  abut  on  the  .River  Thames,  person- 
ally ? — No,  I  have  no  personal  connection. 

3215.  Your  experience,  then,  is  simply  that  of 
a  gentleman  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Thames,  and  is  fond  of  boating  ? — Yes,  as  a  col- 
lege we  have  some  considerable  interest  in  the 
land  drainage  above  Oxford  by  Northmoor,  but 
I  am  not  entitled  to  speak  about  it. 

.     3216.  You    complain    of  the   want   of  sluice 
power  at  Iffley  ?— I  think  we  want  more. 

3217.  The  increasing  and  enlarging  of  the 
sluice  power  depends  upon  the  Conservancy  ? — 
It  depends  upon  the  Conservancy.  When  I  say 
at  Uney,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sluices 
need  necessarily  be  at  Iffley  itself.  There  are  three 
main  carriers  from  the  upper  river;  namely,  a 
back  stream  which  never  comes  through  Oxford  at 
all,  and  which  might  of  course  be  utilized;  a  stream 
which  branches  off  at  what  we  call  the  Gut;  and 
the  Iffley  branch. 

3218.  You  complain  of  the  works,  which  would 
depend  on  the  Conservancy  to  carry  out? — I 
think  they  could  do  so. 

3219.  lou  think  that  the  Conservancy  should 
have  greater  power  over  the  millers  ? — I  think 
so. 

3220.  Do  you  know  that  that  evidence  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  on  behalf  of  the  Conservancy,  by  the 
Chairman? — I  heard  Sir  Frederick  Nicolson  state 
that. 

3221.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  evidence  that 
you  give  is  rather  against  the  Conservancy  than 
in  favour  of  it  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that. 

3222.  But  you  complain  greatly  of  the  works 
at  Iffley  not  having  been  carried  out,  which  are 
within  the  powers  of  the  Conservancy  to  execute? 
— That  is  the  case. 

3223.  Is  it  not  your  wish  for  certain  works  to 
be  carried  out  at  Iffley  which  it  was  perfectly 
competent  for  the  Conservancy  to  have  executed? 
— Yes. 

3224.  And  you  complain  of  action  in  reference 
to  the  mills,  which  action  the  Conservancy,  as 
Sir  Frederick  Nicolson  says,  had  ample  powers 
to  take  ? — I  think  you  a  little  misunderstood  me ; 
referring  to  my  previous  Answer  (to  Question 
3213)  I  said,  I  think  it  is  only  in  summer  that 
the  level  is  at  all  altered  ;  it  has  been  raised  in 
summer,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  river. 

3225,  Yea, 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

3225.  Yes,  but  you  think  thrft  the  Conservancy 
should  have  greater  power  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3226.  Sir  Frederick  Nicolson,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  Conservancy,  says  :  "  The  whole  of 
the  weirs  in  that  part  of  the  river  were  transferred 
entirely  to  us  ;  the  object  of  that  was  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  control  of  the  weirs  away  from  the 
millers.  Questions  have  been  asked  me  as  re- 
gards what  the  millers  should  do  to  prevent  the 
mcrease  of  floods.  I  believe  what  the v  could  do 
is  almost  infinitesimal,"  so  that  with  his  experi- 
ence he  considers  that  the  Conservancy  has 
already  got  the  whole  of  the  weirs  under  its  con- 
trol ? — Yes,  I  see  that. 

3227.  There  is  that  contradiction  :  your  views 
are  that  something  has  happened  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Frederick  Nicolson,  might 
have  been  prevented,  because  the  Conservancy 
already  has  ample  powers  for  doing  it  ?  —  Of 
course. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

3228.  Is  it  your  experience,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  state  of  the  river  as  to  the  depth  of  water  has 
improved  year  by  year  ? — I  think  it  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be  ;  I  only  go  in  a  rowing  boat,  so  that 
I  could  not  speak  as  one  who  went  on  board  a 
steamer  drawing  three  or  four  feet  of  water ;  but 
certainly  the  locks  are  better  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  and  there  is  evidently  more  care  taken 
about  the  river  than  there  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hall. 

3229.  This  trip  which  you  made  from  Lech- 
lade  upwards  was  made  in  a  pleasure  boat,  I  pre- 
sume ? — Yes,  in  a  rowing  boat  ;  I  can  say  nothing 
about  barge  traffic. 

3230.  The  general  complaints  which  you  have 
heard  have  been  with  regard  to  navigation,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes,  perhaps  so. 

3231.  We  have  not  had  many  complaints  with 
regard  to  pleasure  boats  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3232.  I  think  you  stated  that  it  took  you  ten 
hours,  eight  years  ago,  to  go  down,  and  eight 
hours  this  year  ? — Yes,  roughly  speaking. 

3233.  Did  you  notice  any  special  work  to  which 
you  attribute  the  greater  speed? — It  is  the  doing 
away  with  the  weirs  ;  in  those  days  there  were  14 
weirs,  and  I  think  there  are  six  weirs  now. 

3234.  Doing  away  with  those  eight  weirs  ? — 
Yes. 

3235.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  witnesses  as  to  the 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

advantage  of  those  weirs  being  done  away  with  ? 
—Yes. 

3236.  But  you  wish  to  testify,  as  far  as  your 
experience  goes,  that  they  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage to  pleasure  boats  ? — Distinctly  an 
advantage,  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  that. 

3237.  If  not  to  the  navigation  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  about  that,  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

3238.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  think  it  of  very  great  importance  that 
that  part  of  the  river  should  be  subject  to 
one  control,  because  if  subject  to  two  controls, 
the  Thames  Conservancy  could  raise  their  level, 
and  thus  do  great  damage  to  any  work  which 
the  Drainage  Commissioners  were  doing  as 
Drainage  Commissioners  ? — I  did  not  say  exactly 
that ;  1  said  that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  two  bodies  should  not  work  harmoniously 
together,  but  I  laid  it  down  as  a  sine  qud  non 
that  the  levels  should  be  maintained  ;  tnat  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  supposing  them  to  exist 
as  a  separate  body  from  tne  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners, should  say  what  levels  they  wanted  for 
the  maintenance  of  water  for  navigation,  and 
should  not  alter  those  levels  afterwards,  other- 
wise they  might  undo  work  which  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  had  done;  but  granting  that,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  work  very  well 
together. 

3239.  So  that  vou  apprehend  considerable 
damage  to  work  oi  public  usefulness,  supposing 
they  did  not  work  harmoniously  together  ? — 
Supposing  they  did  not  ;  but  I  say,  granting 
that  certain  levels  are  to  be  maintained,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  working  harmoniously 
or  inharmoniously.  If  the  Conservancy  did  not 
maintain  these  levels  ;  if  they  put  on  a  foot  to 
Sandford  lasher,  or  any  other  lasher,  the  Drainage 
Commissioners  would  say  you  have  no  power  to 
do  this,  you  must  take  it  off  again. 

3240.  Does  not  that  tend  to  show  that  the 
drainage  power  and  control  of  the  arterial  drains 
ought  to  be  in  one  hand? — Not  necessarily,  I 
think. 

3241.  Still  you  admit  that  you  see  great 
danger  to  works  of  great  public  usefulness  from 
a  possible  discord  between  these  two  bodies  ? — 
Not  with  the  proviso  I  have  laid  down. 

3242.  If  you  grant  that  premise  ;  but  if  you 
start  with  a  tabula  rasa  you  will  grant  that  there 
is  great  danger? — Certainly  ;  but  I  do  not  start 
with  a  tabula  rasa,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  do  so. 


Rev.T.H.T. 
Hopkins. 

29  June 

1877. 


Mr.  Robert  S.  Hawkins,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Cltairman. 

3243.  You  are  desirous  of  giving  some  further 
evidence  in  addition  to  that  which  you  have 
already  given,  with  reference  to  certain  proposals 
for  the  future  government  of  the  river,  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Com- 
missioners held  on  the  9th  of  June  ? — And  the 
dates  and  particulars  of  their  meetings  in  reference 
to  that  as  well. 

3244.  That  you  put  in  the  other  day  ;  what 
other  evidence  nave  you  to  tender  ? — There  is  one 
thing  which  I  think  the  Committee  a  little  mis- 
understood, and  which  I  wish  particularly  to  put 
before  them,  that  is,  that  the  first  Commissioners 
bad  no  power  whatever  to  do  works ;  that  where 

0.114. 
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they  did  any  works  it  was  simply  a  stretch  ofpower 
on  their  part,  and  that  before  the  Drainage  Boards 
and  the  New  Board  of  Commissioners  were  elected 
in  September  1876,  it  was  practically  ultra  vires 
for  them  to  have  done  any  works  at  all ;  and  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
sections  of  the  Act  under  which  I  show  that. 
The  constitution  of  the  Commissioners  was  that 
there  were  certain  Commissioners  named  at  first, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  juris- 
diction, settle  the  numbers  of  the  district  boards, 
make  rules  for  the  election  of  district  boards, 
and  to  levy  a  first  rate,  covering  the  expenses, 
and  that  as  soon  as  that  was  done  they  were 
A  A  to 


Mr. 
Hawkins. 
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Manfktns.  to  go  out  of  office.  The  words  of  the  Act 
%Zj^ne  are,  "  The  Commissioners  to  be  elected  by  the 
1&77.  district  boards  shall  come  into  office  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  next  ensuing  that  in  which  the 
first  election  of  the  members  by  the  district 
boards  may  be  ordered  to  take  place,  and  upon 
such  Commissioners  so  coming  into  office,  the 
powers,  right,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the  first 
Commissioners  shall  cease,  and  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Commissioners,  who  shall  thenceforth, 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  for 
retirement  by  rotation,  and  to  the  other  restric- 
tions contained  in  this  Act,  be  the  Commissioners 
for  carrying  this  Act  into  execution."  Therefore 
the  first  Commissioners  had  really  no  right  to  go 
and  enter  into  works  at  all,  ana  it  was  simply  a 
sort  of  stretch  of  power  in  one  of  two  instances 
when  they  attempted  to  do  these  works.  One 
particular  instance  where  they  attempted  to  do 
something,  was  with  regard  to  Sandford  Mill. 
When  Sandford  Mill  was  burnt  down,  which  was 
in  1873,  they  thought  that  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  obtaining  a  lowering  of  the 
4  level,  and  they  applied  to  the  owner  of  the  mill 
at  Sandford,  and  they  also  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy  a  letter  which  I  will 
read  :  "Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Act,  1871,  to 
ask  if  the  Conservators  will  be  willing  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  a  lowering  of  the  mill  at  Sandford. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Kitchen,  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  entertain  a  proposal  to  lower 
it  some  inches,  but  before  treating  further 
the  Commissioners  desire  to  ascertain  if  the 
Conservators  concur,  and  also  having  regard  to 
the  navigation,  what  stipulation  they  would  wish 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  level. 
— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  R.  S. 
Hawkins.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy ."  In  reply  to  that  the  following 
letter  was  received:  "  Sir, — Referring  to  your 
letter  of  the  12th  ultimo,  I  have  to  request 
that  you  will  oblige  me  by  forwarding  a  plan  and 
section  of  the  lowering  of  the  mill  sill  at  Sandford, 
as  proposed  by  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
E.  BurstaL"  The  answer  which  was  written  to 
that  is  this: "  13th  May.  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by 
the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  to 
inform  you  that  all  the  Commissioners  propose  1 "> 
do  is  to  arrange  with  the  owner  to  lower  the  sill 
of  Sandford  Mill  not  less  than  4,  nor  more  than  6 
inches;  such  reduction  to  be  of  any  use  should 
be  followed  by  the  reduction  of  level  to  the  same 
extent  of  Sandford  Weir  and  lasher;  they  think 
that  with  this  information,  the  Conservators 
having  in  their  possession  all  plans,  sections, 
levels  of  the  river  and  works  at  above  and  below 
Sandford,  will  be  able  fully  to  judge  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  reduction  of  the  level. — Yours  truly, 
R.  S.  Hawkins."  There  is  a  letter  before  that 
of  the  3rd  of  May,  from  the  Conservancy,  dated 
the  23rd  of  April,  which  came  first,  «  Thames 
Conservancy  (Engineer's  Office),  41,  Trinity- 
square,  Tower-hill,  E.C.,  23rd  April  1873.— Dear 
Sir, — I  have  to  report  to  the  Conservators  on  your 
letter  of  the  12th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  lower- 
ing the  mill  sill  at  Sandford.  Before  I  can  give 
an  opinion  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  know  the 
extent  to  which-  it  is  proposed  to  lower  the  sill, 
and  T  therefore  write  to  ask  whether  any  plan 
has  been  proposed  showing  the  extent  of  such 
lowering;  the  idea,  I  presume,  is  to  gain  increased 


Chairman— continued. 

water-way  for  the  discharge  of  floods.  The  mere 
lowering  of  the  mill  sill  may  have  very  little 
influence  in  this  respect,  or  on  the  navigation 
generally,  but  if  the  alteration  be  considerable, 
its  effect  on  Iffley  Lock  and  on  the  intermediate 

rirt  of  the  river  will  have  to  be  considered;  may 
therefore  ask  you  if  there  is  any  such  plan,  and 
if  so,  whether  if  I  call  at  your  office  next  Saturday, 
I  can  see  it. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Stephen  H.  Leach.  Robert  S.  Hawkins,  Esq." 
It  was  then,  in  answer  to  that,  I  wrote  a  letter  of 
the  13th  of  May,  and  there  the  negotiation 
practically  stopped,  and  nothing  further  was  done; 
we  tried  to  get  at  something  with  Mr.  Kitchen, 
but  we  felt  that  we  were  really  powerless  in  the 
matter ;  the  Conservancy  gave  us  no  further  idea 
of  help  in  the  matter,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
We  were  in  a  very  awkward  position;  we  had  not, 
as  I  have  said,  really  the  power  to  raise  the 
money;  we  felt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
about  it,  and  it  could  only  be  by  an  actual  con- 
currence of  that  sort  that  we  could  have  embarked 
in  the  agreement  to  make  payments  to  Mr. 
Kitchen  to  lower  the  mill  sill.  The  next  thing 
I  would  refer  to  was  the  matter  of  islip  Bridge  on 
the  Cherwell,  which  I  did  put  before  tue  Commis- 
sioners. There  was  another  case  where  we  used 
our  influence;  that  was  on  the  toll  bridge  at 
Wolvercot  last  year,  where  the  county  hsi  to 
rebuild  that  bridge,  and  we  used  our  influence  to 
get  the  position  of  the  water-way  of  the  bridge  im- 

? roved,  and  the  width  cf  the  water-way  improved. 
?hose  are  the  only  cases  where  we  have  done 
works,  and  we  literally  had  not  the  legal  power 
to  do  what  we  have  done,  but  our  anxiety  to  do 
it  was  so  great  that  we  overstepped  our  legal 
powers  in  order  to  do  it. 

3245.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sill  of  the  weir 
at  Iffley  has  beefn  raised  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

3246.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  sill  of  the 
weir  at  Abdingdon  has  been  raised  ? — I  have  seen 
myself  a  large  timber  balk  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  sill  of  the  weir  there;  I  saw  it  last  summer. 

3247.  Is  it  your  belief  that  that  weir  has  been 
raised  ? — I  imagine  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  raised,  by  the  addition  of  that  piece  of  wood. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  not  very  recent  piece  of  work, 
because  the  angles  of  the  wood  were  tolerably 
sharp.     It  was  not  an  old  thing  apparently. 

3248.  Have  you  any  further  infortnation  to 
offer? — I  think  these  are  the  points  which  I 
wished  to  place  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Cartu>right. 

3249.  Practically,  the  Commissioners  took  the 
initiative  step  of  suggesting  those  alterations  at 
Sandford  Bridge  ? — Certainly. 

3250.  The  suggestion  was  thrown  out  to  the 
Conservancy  ? — It  was. 

3251.  And  a  correspondence  ensued  if  I  under- 
stood rightly  ? — Yes. 

3252.  And  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  by 
the  Conservancy  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hall 

3253*  Do  I  understand  that  the  first  Commis- 
sioners appointed  had  no  power  to  do  any  works? 
—  It  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  stretch  of  power  to 
do  it,  because  the  intention  of  the  Act  was,  that 
as  soon  as  they  had  got  the  Boards  elected,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  levied  their  first  rate  to  cover 
expenses,  they  were  to  go  out  of  office.  That  was 
the  principle  of  the  Act,  and  then  the  elected 

Commissioners 
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Commissioners  were  to  come  in,  and  they  were 
to  begin  to  do  the  works. 

3254.  When  did  they  come  in  ?— In  September 
1876. 

3255.  There  was  a  delay  of  five  years  between 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Commissioners  and 
the  election  of  the  acting  body  ? — There  was. 

3256.  What  was  the  reason  of  that? — It  arose 
from  the  delays  in  getting  the  plans  from  the 
Ordnance,  and  the  necessary  works  of  getting  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction  approved  by  the  Enclosure 
Commissioners.  There  was  no  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Ordnance  did  their  best  to  complete  the  work. 
Every  sort  of  effort  was  made  to  push  the  matter 
on,  but  they  were  met  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
and,  finally,  with  the  difficulty  that  they  had  to 
settle  the  parish  boundaries,  which  were  an  essen- 
tial part,  and  the  Ordnance  go  over  that  very 
carefully.  They  have  to  advertise  their  meetings 
and  so  on,  for  the  purpose,  and  the  delays  were, 
I  believe,  perfectly  unavoidable.  I  know,  if  I 
could  only  have  shown  this  Committee  the  corre- 
spondence which  took  place,  and  the  earnest 
endeavour  to  get  this  work  done,  there  would 
have  been  no  sort  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  this 
Committee  that  the  Thames  Commissioners  were 
men  in  earnest  in  trying  to  get  their  work  to  a 
conclusion. 

3257.  Then  the  present  body  of  Commissioners 
who  are  to  do  any  work  at  all  have  only  been  in 
existence  some  nine  months  ? — Since  September 
last. 

3258.  So  that  practically  they  have  had  time 
to  do  little  or  nothing  ? — They  have  had  time  to 
do  little  or  nothing. 

3259.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  among  the  riparian  owners 
round  Oxford  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ? — I  think  very  strong.  I 
do  not  think  that  that  arose  from  any  question  of 
ill  feeling  to  the  Conservancy,  but  it  is  a  feeling 
of  this  kind  ;  they  have  an  immense  interest  on 
all  this  part  of  the  river  ;  they  are  residents  in 
the  upper  district,  and  they  think  that  they  ought 
to  have  the  control  of  what  are  practically  the 
arterial  drains,  by  which  alone  they  can  get 
relief  from  floods  and  deal  with  their  own 
land,  and  they  feel  that  it  is  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  them,  representing  the  immense  inte- 
rests they  do,  that  they  have  no  power,  but  have 
to  go  to  a  board  which  ds  sitting  m  London,  and 
•whose  interests  are  so  small,  to  ask  their  leave  to 
do  every  little  thing  in  this  river.  They  could 
not  even,  I  believe,  cut  rushes  without  asking  for 
their  leave  in  the  first  instance,  and  what  they 
feel  is  that  that  is  not  a  fair  and  proper  position 
of  affairs  for  interests  so  large  as  tneirs,  and  they 
think  that  they  ought  to  have  the  complete  con- 
trol. They  are  willing  to  use  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  but  they  think  that  the  control  ought  to  be 
with  themselves,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ask 
them  to  travel  all  the  way  from  Cirencester,  and 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  valley,  down  to  London, 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  London. 
My  experience  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  always  accommodating  the  meetings 
to  the  convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  even 


Mr.  Hall—  continued. 

when  the  meeting  is  at  Oxford.  We  try  to  do 
as  much  as  we  can  by  letting  the  upper  district 
manage  entirely  its  own  affairs  at  Cirencester;  we 
have  very  little  interference  with  it  at  all,  but  if 
you  ask  us  to  go  right  down  to  London,  to  Read- 
ing, Staines,  to  Windsor,  to  look  after  our  own 
interests,  that  seeing  what  the  proportion  of 
our  interests  is  to  the  others,  we  feel  that  that  is 
a  real  hardship,  and  one  which  causes  a  great 
difficulty.  No  people  know  so  well  where  the 
difficulties  and  where  the  troubles  arise  in  their 
own  district  as  the  landowners  themselves  do. 
You  would  never  have  anything  go  wrong  on  the 
river  but  that  some  member  of  the  Board  would 
immediately  bring  it  forward,  to  see  that  the 
matter  was  attended  to,  and  it  is  that  sort  of 
local  management  and  that  sort  of  local  govern- 
ment  that  they  desire  on  the  upper  river.  They 
have  no  sort  of  ill  feeling  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, but  I  do  believe  that  the  way  to  have 
harmonious  action  between  the  bodies  is  to  let  us 
manage  our  own  affairs.  We  will  do  everything 
we  can,  then,  to  play  into  their  hands,  if  they 
take  the  lower  river. 

3260.  I  suppose  you  know  about  the  Oxford 
local  board  ? — Yes. 

3261.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Oxford  local  board 
upon  the  subject  ? — I  can  only  say  that  the  feeling 
oi  all  those  I  have  spoken  to  is  this  :  that  while 
they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  contribute, 
if  the  board  was  a  board  having  its  sittings  at 
Oxford,  and  they  had  representation  upon  that 
board,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  works 
which  were  carried  out,  yet  they  would  have 
a  very  different  feeling  if  the  work  was  to  be 
carried  out  and  the  money  to  be  raised  and 
spent  by  a  board  sitting  in  London. 

3262.  Do  you  consider  that  they  have  confi- 
dence in  the  present  Drainage  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

3263.  Do  you  consider  if,  on  the  whole,  the 
Drainage  Commissioners  had  jurisdiction  from 
Day's  Lock  upwards,  that  that  would  be  a  fairly 
satisfactory  solution,  to  the  riparian  owners  and 
also  to  the  towns  upon  the  banks  ? — I  do. 

Chairman. 

3264.  Do  you  mean  the  entire  jurisdiction  over 
the  river  from  Day's  Lock  upwards,  similar  to  the 
jurisdiction  a*-  pre  sent  exercised  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy  ? — That  the  Commissioners  should 
have  added  to  their  present  powers  the  powers 
which  the  Thames  Conservancy  exercise  over  that 
part  of  the  river. 

326o.  Therefore  you  would  divide  the  river 
strictly  into  two  parts? — I  should  divide  the 
river. 

3266.  And  you  think  that  these  two  bodies 
would  act  harmoniously? — I  do,  far  more  har- 
moniously than  they  could  possibly  act  at  present, 
where  they  are  dealing  with  the  same  stream, 
over  the  same  ground. 

3267.  You  nave  no  doubt  upon  that  point,  in 
your  own  mind  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  of  it.  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
that  would  be  the  better  course. 


Mr. 
Hawkins. 

29  Jane 
1877. 
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Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Leach. 

39  June 

1877. 


Chairman* 

3268.  Sir  Frederic  Nicolson  promised 
that  you  should  put  in  some  statement  with 
regard  to  the  dredging  ? — Yes ;  from  1874,  when 
the  dredging  below  Teddington  was  commenced, 
up  to  the  25th  of  April  1877,  there  have  been 
131,964  cubic  yards  of  material  dredged,  at  an 
expense  of  8,065/.  10  5.  6rf. 

3269.  You  were  also  to  give  us  further  informa- 
tion as  regards  the  sills  of  weirs ;  have  you  any 
statement  of  facts  as  regards  the  sills  of  the  weirs 
on  the  river  ? — I  think  I  should  confine  myself 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this 
Committee.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  weir  at 
Abingdon  has  been  raised ;  I  cannot  deny  that  it 
has  been  raised,  but  most  certainly  not  in  tbe 
time  of  the  Conservators;  that  I  am  sure  of. 

3270.  Wellybut  we  have  had  evidence  that  there 
is  new  timber  ? — Not  new  timber,  I  think. 

3271.  What  weirs  have  you  raised,  have  you 
raised  the  sills  of  any  weirs  ? — In  one  case. 

3272.  Which  was  that  ?— At  Temple.  There 
was  a  distance  24  feet  in  length  which  was  raised, 
and  the  circumstances  were  that  a  flood  was  pre- 
vailing in  the  river  at  the  time  that  that  part  of 
the  weir  gave  way,  and  it  was  impracticable  to 
lay  the  sill  at  the  former  level;  but  that  only 
forms  part  of  the  work.  There  are  further  repairs 
which  nave  to  be  done  there,  in  effecting  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  fully  10  times  the 
amount  of  space  that  was  taken  away. 

3273.  What  was  the  name  of  the  lock  which 
you  said  you  did  raise  ? — Temple  Lock. 


Chairman — continued. 

3274.  And  Abingdon  Lock  you  have  not 
raised  ? — No. 

3275.  Sandford  Lock  ? — Certainly  not. 

3276.  Iffly  Weir  ?— No,  certainly  not  It  was 
also  stated  by  Mr.  Dodd,  at  least  I  think  he 
must  have  referred  to  Romney  Weir,  that  the  sill 
there  had  been  raised  about  a  foot.  It  has  not 
been  raised  an  inch ;  in  fact  it  was  rather  lowered 
than  otherwise  when  it  was  repaired.  If  that 
were  the  weir  that  Mr.  Dodd  referred  to  (I  am 
not  certain  that  it  was,  but  I  only  suppose  that 
it  was  that  weir),  that  is  the  state  of  the  case. 

3277.  You  deny  having  raised  the  sills  of  either 
of  these  weirs,  Sandford,  Abingdon,  Iffley,  or 
Romney  ? — Most  distinctly. 

Mr.  Cariwright. 

3278.  When  were  you  last  down  there  ?— Not 
very  recently ;  not  for  some  weeks  past. 

Admiral  Egertan. 

3279.  There  seems  somedoubt  about  Abingdon; 
was  anything  done  to  it  ? — Not  by  the  Conser- 
vators, most  certainly. 

Chairman. 

3280.  Who  else  could  that  have  been  done 
by? — I  cannot  conceive  that  anybody  could 
have  ventured  to  meddle  with  it,  because  it  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Conservators. 
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Friday,  13M  July  J  877. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Coope. 

Colonel  Carington. 

Mr.  William  Cartwright. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hall. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Charles  Praed. 
Mr.  Richardson-Gardner. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Samuelson. 
Mr.  Walter. 


OCTAVIUS  EDWARD  COOPE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Mostyn  Owen,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3281.  You  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  Oxford- 
shire ? — I  am. 

3282.  Are  you  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Iffley  ? — Not  at  present.  I  did  live  there  for 
two  years.     I  have  land  there  now. 

3283.  Are  you  aware  of  any  alteration  having 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  weir  at  Iffley  ? — 
Yes;  I  suppose  you  mean  what  we  call  the 
lasher  ? 

3284.  Will  you  describe  the  nature  of  that 
alteration?  —  There  are  balks  put  across  it  to 
raise  the  water;  what  we  call  in  that  country 
a  balk  is  a  piece  of  wood. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3285.  Of  what  height  ? — In  one  lasher,  namely, 
at  the  Wires,  it  is  about  20  inches. 

Chairman. 

3286.  You  are  speaking  of  the  lasher  now,  not 
the  weir  ? — I  think  you  refer  to  the  same  thing 
that  I  do  ;  we  call  it  there  a  lasher,  you  call  it 
here  a  weir. 

3287.  A  lasher  is  merely  the  Oxfordshire  name 
for  a  weir  ? — Yes. 

3288.  You  consider  that  the  height  has  been 
raised  20  inches  above  what  it  was  before  ? — I 
will  not  say  as  much  as  20  inches. 

3289.  How  much  do  you  think  it  has  been 
raised? — I  say  from  14  to  18  inches. 

3290.  When  was  that  done  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  the  exact  date  when  it  was  done,  but  the 
time  when  I  first  complained  of  it  was  in  1875 ; 
I  wrote  then. 

3291.  To  whom?— I  wrote  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Commissioners,  and  I  have  a  copy 
of  my  letter  here  {producing  a  letter). 

3292.  What  was  their  reply  ?— I  have  it  here 
(jproducinganother  letter). 

3293.  When  did  you  write  your  first  letter  ? 
— I  have  not  a  copy  of  my  first  letter,  but  what 
I  have  here  is  a  copy  of  my  second  letter. 

3294.  This  is  dated  the  28th  May  1875 ;  had 
you  not  had  correspondence  previously  to  that  ? 
— Yes;  1  had  had  correspondence  previously  to 
that,  but  I  have  not  kept  a  copy  of  it. 

3295.  Have  you  a  copy  of  their  letter  of  the 
27th  of  May  1875,  of  which  you  acknowledged 

0.114. 


Chairman — continued.  jfr. 

the  receipt  in  this  letter  ? — No,  I  have  not  got   c>  M-  Owen. 
it  here.  

Mr.  Cartwright.  l\**j* 

3296.  Have  you  got  it  at  home  ?— No,  I  have 
not. 

Chairman. 

3297.  Then  this  correspondence  is  not  all  the 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  ?— No, 
there  were  two  letters  before  that,  certainly. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3298.  Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  the 
two  previous  letters?— I  wrote  to  complain  that 
the  water  had  been  put  on  to  my  meadow  about 
a  foot  high,  and  ruined  my  hay  crop. 

Chairman. 

3299.  At  what  time  did  you  write  that  letter? 
— That  was  previous  to  that  correspondence 
which  I  have  Landed  to  you. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3300.  Was  it  in  the  same  year  ? — Yes,  in  the 
same  year ;  I  should  think  within  a  month  of 
that  time. 

3301.  Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  the 
reply  you  received  ?— The  purport  of  the  reply 
was  that  the  water-mark  had  been  a  fixture,  and 
that  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  it  since 
1866.     Then  I  replied  to  them  again. 

Chairman. 

3302.  And  this  letter  of  the 
your  reply  ? — Yes. 

3303.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Thames 
Conservancy  stated  that  they  had  made  no  al- 
teration in  the  water-mark  since  1866  ?— Yes. 

3304.  Or  in  the  height  of  the  lasher?— They 
said  they  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  water- 
mark ;  they  said  nothing  about  the  lasher ;  the 
one  would  follow  from  the  other.  The  water- 
mark, as  I  stated  in  that  letter,  was  not  a  fixture ; 
it  was  moveable,  it  was  on  a  piece  of  board. 

3305.  Did  they  not  also  state  that  they  had 
not  altered  the  height  of  the  lasher  ?— No,  the 
lasher  was  not  mentioned. 

3306.  It  was  only  with  reference  to  the  water- 
mark ?— That  is  all. 

A  A  3  3307.  This 


28th  of  May  is 
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Chairman — continued, 
This  is  jour  reply :  "  I 


beg  to  acknow- 
r  of  yesterday's 


3307. 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  < 
date.  With  reference  to  the  high-water  mark 
which  you  state  is  fixed  above  the  lock  to  re- 
gulate the  level  of  the  water,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  I  last  wrote  to  you, 
this  so-called  high-water  mark  was  not  a  fixture, 
but  was  merely  a  piece  of  cast-iron  nailed  on  a 
bit  of  old  board,  moveable  by  a  child  of  six  years 
old.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  still  in  the  same  con- 
dition. I  have  lived  at  Iffley  close  to  the  river 
for  some  time,  and  can  assure  you  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  during  the  summer,  and 
without  any  excuse  of  flood,  that  the  water  of  the 
river  there  has,  both  last  year  and  this,  been 
raised  quite  a  foot  above  the  usual  level.  I  can- 
not say  whether  this  has  been  done  to  facilitate 
the  transit  of  steamers  and  large  boats  through 
this  part  of  the  river,  which  has  been  gradually  filled 
up  with  Oxford  sewage,  or  whether  it  happens 
through  the  carelessness  of  your  lockman;  but  it 
has  certainly  done  much  damage  to  both  my 
neighbours  and  self,  and  if  it  is  repeated,  I  for 
one  will  most  certainly  enter  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  Thames  Conservancy  "  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  my  letter. 

3308.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  that  ? — I 
got  a  civil  letter  in  reply,  saying  that  they  would 
attend  to  it.  I  have  not  got  that  letter;  I  have 
nothing  from  that  time  down  to  1877. 

3309.  Did  you  write  to  them  again  ? — Yes,  I 
wrote  to  them  again  on  the  8th  of  May  1877. 

3310.  But  you  wrote  to  them  before  that  ? — 
I  wrote  to  them  in  1875 ;  you  have  read  that 
letter. 

3311.  Had  you  no  further  correspondence  with 
them  after  that  time  until  1877  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  corresponded  with  them  any  more  until  1877. 

3312.  Did  you  not  furnish  Mr.  Hall  with  this 
copy  of  the  correspondence  that  I  have  before 
me  ? — Yes. 

3313.  Then  it  appears  that  some  further  cor- 
respondence did  take  place  in  September  1875  ? 
— I  gave  him  all  the  letters  that  I  had  to  copy. 

3314.  Then  it  appears  that  what  you  have 
handed  to  us  is  not  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  whole ; 
there  were  some  letters  which  I  did  not 
others  1  did  keep. 

3315.  I  see  that  the  letter  of  September  1875 
is  one  which  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Hawkins ;  pro- 
bably you  know  nothing  about  it  ? — I  do  not. 


Mr.  Samuelson. 
3316.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?- 

Chairman. 


-No. 


3317-18.  Your  letter  of  the  8th  of  May  1877  is 
this :  t€  I  beg  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
very  great  damage  done  to  meadows  occupied  by 
myself  and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iffley,  by  the  way  in 
which  the  water  has  been  raised  duriijg  the  last 
two  years.  We  are  prepared  to  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  your  water-mark  has  been  raised  at 
least  12  inches,  and  although  the  river  is  of  itself 
now  low,  the  water  is  thus  forced  on  our  meadows, 
and  renders  them  worthless  either  to  graze  or 
mow  for  hay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you,  and 
whom  you  may  appoint  to  investigate  this  our 
complaint ;  but  although  we  are  anxious  to  avoid 
legal  proceedings,  we  are  auite  determined  not 
quietly  to  be  swamped  by  the  wilful  acts  of  your 


Chairman— continued. 
Thames  Conservancy.  An  early  answer  will 
oblige."  Have  you  the  answer  to  that?— Yes, it 
is  dated  the  1 1  th  of  May :  "  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  and 
to  inform  you  that  the  same  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Conservators  on  Monday  next  In  the  mean- 
time I  may  state  that  nothihg  is  known  here  of 
any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  water-mark 
at  Iffley  Lock." 

3319.  Have  you  your  reply  to  that?— Yes 
{handing  in  a  letter). 

3320.  This  is  dated  the  12th  of  May:  "In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  in  which 
you  state  that  nothing  is  known  in  your  office  of 
any  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  water-mark 
at  Iffley,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  my  let- 
ters to  you  of  the  11th  and  28th  of  May  1875, 
complaining  that  your  water-mark  at  Iffley  had 
been  raised  at  least  a  foot,  and  much  damage  done 
to  adjoining  meadows  in  consequence.  To  these 
letters  I  received  polite  answers,  but  no  redress; 
we  are  not  disposed  to  tolerate  a  continuance  of 
such  treatment "  ? — Yes. 

3321.  Have  you  had  any  reply  to  that?— 1  re- 
ceived a  civil  answer,  acknowledging  it. 

3322.  Nothing  else?— No;  we  offered  to  meet 
them. 

3328.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  as  regards  the  change  in  position  of 
the  water-mark  ? — Yes ;  I  am  prepared  to  giie 
you  evidence  upon  that,  and  there  are  two  other 
witnesses  here. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3324.  Have  you  any  plan  or  section  of  the 
structure  of  the  weir  ? — No ;  but,  as  I  stated  inmy 
first  letter,  the  water-mark  was  moveable,  when 
they  said  it  was  a  fixture ;  and  now,  since  1875, 
they  have  not  only  taken  that  water- mark  away, 
but  thev  have  moved  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river ;  they  have  completely  altered  the  place  of 
it ;  it  has  changed  sides. 

3325.  Will  you  describe  what  the  water-mark 
is,  because  a  water-mark  may  mean  a  good  many 
things  ? — The  water-mark  is  now  a  piece  of  ircm 
leaded  into  a  stone,  and  permanently  placed  on  3 
part  of  the  lock. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

3326.  It  is  immoveable  ? — Yes,  it  is  immove- 
able now,  but  in  1875  it  was  moveable;  it  wis 
on  a  piece  of  board ;  you  could  take  it  op  a&d 
down. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3327.  What  does  the  water-mark  do  besides 
indicating  the  height  of  the  water;  has  it  any 
effect  in  raising  or  lowering  the  water?— No; 
but  when  they  raise  it  up  to  high-water  mark 
now  all  our  fields  are  under  water. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3328.  What  is  the  wateivmark  intended  to  in- 
dicate ?— The  height  to  which  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy may  put  the  water,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Walter. 

3329.  What  means  b*ve  they  of  "  putting^ 
or  raising  the  water  ? — They  do  it  by  means  <* 
those  lashers. 

Chairman. 

3330.  That  is  to  a*y,  they  board  up  the  tap  of 
the  weir  ? — Yes,  by  what  we  call  a  wk» 

3331!  Hute 
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Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

3331.  Have  you  taken  any  levels;  you  say 
that  the  water-mark  has  been  raised  ;  of  course, 
the  only  mode  of  ascertainiag  that  is  by  taking 
accurate  levels,  so  as  to  compare  its  present  posi- 
tion with  its  former  position;  have  you  taken 
accurate  levels,  or  employed  anybody  to  take 
accurate  levels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  has  been  raised  or  not  ? — It  is  a  matter 
of  fact;  and  we  know  it  without  taking  any 
levels,  because  we  know  that  formerly  when  the 
river  was  up  to  the  water-mark  our  fields  were 
dry,  and  now  if  they  put  it  up  to  the  water-mark 
our  fields  are  flooded;  they  are  under  water. 
Mr.  Alden,  who  is  ready  to  give  evidence,  has 
held  land  there  for  50  years,  and  he  will  tell 
you  the  same. 

3332.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  some  land 
which  formerly  was  flooded  is  not  now  flooded, 
and  that  other  land  which  formerly  was  not 
flooded  is  now  flooded  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

3333.  We  have  had  evidence  to  that  effect 
from  various  witnesses? — Our  land  waa  not 
flooded  until  about  1874;  that  was  the  first  year 
that  I  complained  of  it.  I  have  known  the  place 
for  20  years. 

3334.  You  arrive  at  the  judgment  that  the 
level  of  the  water-mark  has  been  raised,  from  the 
fact  that  certain  fields  have  been  flooded  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3335.  Not  from  any  measurements  ? — No,  not 
from  measurements. 

Chairman. 

3336.  Have  you  seen  any  new  timber  on  the 
top  of  the  lashers? — I  have;  there  are  new 
timbers  there  now. 

3337.  Have  you  any  idea  by  whose  orderB 
they  were  placed  there  ? — I  know  who  placed 
one  there,  for  he  told  me  so. 

3338.  Who  was  that  ? — Reeve,  the  lockman  ; 
he  is  their  setvant. 

3339.  Did  he  state  by  whose  orders  he  had 
placed  it  there  ? — He  did  not ;  he  told  me  that 
he  should  get  the  sack  if  he  said  much ;  he  was 
an  unwilling  witness,  but  be  acknowledged  in 
the  presence  of  another  man  that  he  did  put  it 
there. 

3340.  I  gather  from  you,  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  this  man  did  the  work  of  raising  the  lasher 
by  the  orders  of  his  employers,  the  Thames 
Conservancy  ? — Certainly. 

3341.  I  asked  Mr.  Leach,  have  you  raised 
Iffley  Weir,  and  his  answer  was,  "  No,  certainly 
not.     It  was  also  stated  by  Dr.  Dodd,  at  least 
I  think  he  must  have  referred  to  Romney  Weir, 
that  the  sill  there  had  been  raised  about  a  foot. 
It  has  not  been  raised  an  inch ;  in  fact,  it  was 
rather  lowered  than  otherwise,  when  it  was  re- 
paired."   The  next  question  was,  "You  deny 
laving  raised  the  silts  of  either  of  these  weirs, 
Sandford,   Abingdon,  Iffley,  or  Romney;"  and 
iris  answer  was,  "  Most  distinctly."    That  is  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Leach,  the  engineer  for 
■fche  Thames  Conservancy  ?— It  is  not  correct. 

3342.  Is  it  still  tour  opinion  that  the  orders 
were  given  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  to  raise 
*he  height  of  the  Iffley  lasher  ? — I  am  positively 
oertain  that  it  has  been  raised.  There  it  is ;  and 
Reeve,  the  lockman,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
done  one,  and  he  would  not  tell  me  about  the 
others  for  fear  of  getting  into  a  scrape  ;  I  have 
xio  doubt  that  he  did  the  lot. 

O.H4. 


Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Mr. 

3343.    Is  this  new   timber  which  you  have  C.'M.Owen. 
spoken  of  timber  which  has  been  used  to  repair       l3  j„]y 
tne  lasher? — No,  it  is  not  for  repairing;  it  is        1877. 
put  in  there,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  taken 
out ;  in  a  very  high  flood  in  the  winter  they 
have  taken  it  out ;  it  is  there  now. 

8344.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  paddles  of 
the  lasher  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  by  paddles. 

3345.  The  gates  of  the  lasher ;  does  the  lasher 
contain  any  apparatus  by  which  the  Water  can 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  it  ? — If  you  took  up 
the  balks  the  water  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  it 

3346.  The  balks  are  moveable  planks?  — 
Yes. 

3347.  Your  allegation  is  that  a  new  plank  has 
been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  old  planks,  by 
which  the  level  of  the  water  has  been  raised 
higher  than  it  was  before? — Yes.  There  is  a 
sill  of  the  weir  or  lasher,  as  we  call  it,  and  the 
proper  height  of  the  river  is  the  height  of  the  sill 
of  the  lasher  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  river 
having  become  full  of  Oxford  sewage,  and  so 
forth,  in  order  to  keep  open  the  navigation  they 
have  raised  the  water  instead  of  dredging  the 
river,  and  in  that  way  they  have  swamped  the 
lands  at  the  side  of  the  river. 

334.8.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  do  yo* 
make  a  distinct  statement  that  these  timbers  are 
not  new  timbers  placed  there  to  replace  old  ones, 
but  are  new  timbers  placed  there,  irrespective  of 
any  necessity  for  repairs,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  water  in  the  river  ? — Yes,  it  is  no 
repair  at  all. 

3349.  You  state  that  distinctly  ? — Yes,  posi- 
tively. 

Mr.  Cartwright 

3350.  You  said  that  the  year  1874  was  the 
first  period  when  your  land  was  flooded,  or  flooded 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  had  reason  to  com- 
plain ? — Yes,  my  crops  were  utterly  spoilt 

3351.  In  1874?— Yes.  The  day  before  my  hay 
was  to  have  been  cut,  they  raised  the  water  to 
the  highest  possible  level;  the  gentleman  was 
coming,  I  forget  his  name,  who  comes  in  the  big 
steamer,  which  comes  down  at  I  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  an  hour,  and  flushes  out  the 
water  on  both  sides.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  was  a  flood  of  water  in  our  meadows. 

3352.  What  steamer  do  you  mean? — The 
steamer  which  Captain  Ethendge  goes  up  and 
down  in :  it  belongs  to  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
I  think ;  I  know  tnat  it  has  done  us  hundreds  of 
pounds  damage. 

Chairman. 

3353.  I9  it  a  paddle-steamer? — I  do  not  know, 
I  am  sure,  whether  it  is  a  paddle-steamer  or  a 
screw.  There  is  one  steamer  that  carries  pas- 
sengers, which  goes  up  as  far  as  Oxford. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

3354.  When  did  you  see  it  lastP-^-I  have  seen 
it  within  a  month. 

3355.  How  often  have  you  seen  it? — I  lived 
at  Iffley  for  two  years,  and  I  used  to  see  it  very 
frequently  then. 

3356.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many 
times  a  year  you  have  seen  that  steamer? — I 
have  seen  it  going  up  and  down  20  times. 

3357.  During  how  many  vears  ?— I  do  not  re- 
collect seeing  it  at  all  until  I  went  to  live  at 

A  a  4  Iffley, 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

Iffley,  and  that  was  in  1871;  I  lived  there  for 
two  years,  and  I  saw  it  very  frequently  then. 

3358.  Is  it  employed  for  towing,  or  what  ? — It 
appears  to  me  to  be  used  for  recreation. 

3359.  You  say  you  have  seen  it  within  the 
last  month  ? — Yes,  within  a  month. 

3360.  Do  you  know  what  party  was  then  using 
it  ? — No,  I  was  not  on  board,  I  cannot  tell. 

3361.  When  was  your  meadow  last  flooded? 
— I  was  there  on  Friday  last,  that  is  to  say : 
Friday,  the  6th  of  this  month,  and  Saturday,  the 
7th,  and  Sunday,  the  8th,  and  all  those  three 
days  the  river  for  some  reason  or  other  was  kept 
high,  probably  for  those  boats  and  for  the  steamer 
to  get  along. 

3362.  For  the  steamer  last  week? — I  was 
speaking  of  last  week,  and  there  was  a  steamer, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  that  steamer. 

3363.  The  water  was  kept  high  for  that 
steamer  ? — T  cannot  say  for  that  steamer. 

3364.  For  a  steamer  ? — For  some  steamer,  for 
boats. 

3365.  Was  your  meadow  then  flooded? — I 
was. 

3366.  But  the  river  is  not  high  now  ?— The 
river  is  low,  but  the  last  time  I  was  there,  that 
was  last  Sunday,  I  saw  that  my  meadow  and  a 
neighbour's  meadows  were  all  flooded.  I  went 
up  to  the  lock  and  called  the  lockman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  meadows  were  flooded,  and  I 
saw  that  the  water  was  not  within  four  inches  of 
the  water-mark  then. 

3367.  The  river  was  not  at  that  time  within 
four  inches  of  the  present  water- mark,  and  yet 
your  meadows  were  flooded  ? — Yes. 

3368.  Was  it  Reeve  to  whom  you  spoke  then? 
— Yes. 

3369.  The  same  lockman  ?— Yes. 

3370.  Have  you  any  objection  to  saying  when 
it  was  that  Reeve  made  that  statement  which  you 
have  alluded  to,  that  he  might  be  sacked  if  he 
told  you ;  how  long  ago  was  it  ?—  He  said  last 
time  that  he  should  get  into  trouble;  he  has 
told  me  many  times  not  to  draw  him  into  it,  or 
he  should  get  into  trouble. 

Chairman. 

3371.  When  was  the  last  time  that  he  told  you 
so;  about  how  long  ago  was  it? — Within  a 
fortnight.  The  last  time  he  told  me  so  was 
when  I  called  his  attention  to  the  extra  balk 
which  was  put  in  within  the  last  two  years  at  the 
Wires  lasher. 

Mr.  Cartwright 

3372.  That  was  another  one?— Yes,  an  extra 
9-inch  balk  was  put  on  the  top ;  I  said,  "  who 
put  it  on  ?  "  and  first  of  all  he  equivocated,  and 
then  he  said,  "  I  put  it,  and  the  miller  would 
never  let  me  take  it  off  afterwards." 

3373.  Has  this  man  been  lock-keeper  at  other 
lashers  besides  ? — He  has  been  there  for  a  good 
many  years ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long. 

3374.  Has  he  more  than  one  lasher  under  his 
care? — There  are  three  lashers  between  Iffley 
and  Oxford. 

3375.  They  are  all  under  him  ?—  I  believe  so* 

3376.  You  do  not  know  how  long  Reeve  has 
been  there ;  how  many  years  have  you  known 
him  to  be  there? — I  nave  known  him  to  be 
there  since  1870.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1870  that 
I  went  to  live  at  Iffley,  and  then  I  became  more 
aware  of  these  things. 


Mr.  Cartwright— continued. 

3377.  You  can  testify  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  to  the  balk  at  Iffley,  and  you  know 
something  about  the  balks  at  other  lashers?— 
At  two  other  lashers. 

3378.  Which  are  those  two?— One  is  the 
Wires  lasher,  where  I  say  they  have  nut  a  new 
balk  on  within  the  last  two  years ;  and  the  other 
one  they  have  now  put  balks  on,  which  I  never 
saw  before,  is  between  Iffley  and  the  Wires. 

3379.  When  was  that?— I  never  saw  balks 
there  until  last  Sunday. 

3380.  Have  you  often  been  there  ?— Yes,  very 
frequently. 

3381.  Did  you  say  that  your  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  that  lasher  within  a  given  time 
when  there  was  no  balk  there  ? — No,  I  never 
noticed  the  lasher  before ;  I  saw  the  wood  was 
new,  and  I  never  saw  it  there  before. 

3382.  You  have  been  resident  in  Oxford  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  are  very  well  conversant 
with  what  goes  on  there  ? — Yes. 

3383.  Have  you  seen  the  Thames  Conserva- 
tors often  at  Oxford  ? — I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing but  this  boat,  which  causes  the  floods, 
myself. 

3384.  They  have,  of  course,  jurisdiction  over 
the  river  there ;  is  it  at  all  within  your  know- 
ledge that  they  have  been  up  and  transacted 
business  there  and  personally  inspected  the 
river? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  have 
never  dredged  the  river,  nor  laid  out  a  half- 
penny upon  it  between  Oxford  and  Iffley,  to  my 
knowledge. 

3385.  I  suppose  if  the  Thames  Conservancy 
was  in  the  hahit  of  coming  up  to  Oxford  often, 
vou  would  be  likely  to  know  that?— I  nerei 
heard  of  their  being  there. 

3386.  We  have  had  it  stated  in  evidence,  on 
the  part  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  that  they 
have  gone  up  twice  a  year  and  transacted  busi- 
ness there  ? — I  heard  that  they  had  said  that 
they  had  gone  as  far  as  Lechlade,  but  they  can- 
not go  so  far. 

3387.  Why  cannot  they  go  so  far?— It  is  im- 
possible to  go  up  in  that  steamer. 

3388.  They  do  not  say  that  they  go  up  in  a 
steamer,  but  they  say  that  they  habitually  go  up 
there  twice  a  year?— I  dare  say  they  do;  I  never 
saw  them,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  it 

3389.  You  never  heard  of  their  having  my 
conference  with  any  one  in  an  official  position  at 
Oxford  ? — No.  In  one  of  my  letters  I  asked 
them  to  meet  us,  and  talk  over  this  matter. 

3390.  In  what  letter?— I  said,  "  We  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  you,  and  whom  you  may  appoiA 
to  investigate  this  our  complaint." 

3391.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— The 
8th  of  May  1877. 

3392.  But  we  know  that  Mr.  Leach  has  been 
up  at  Oxford  since,  because  he  stated  to  us  is 
evidence  that  he  had  been  there  a  short  tin* 
ago  ? — He  may  have  been  there  ;  I  did  not  see 
him. 

3393.  When  Mr.  Leach  went  up  he  did  not 
take  any  steps  to  meet  you,  or  any  one,  witk 
reference  to  this  matter  ? — No. 

3394.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  that  on  the  8ft 
of  May  you  asked  to  have  a  conference  with  tk 
Conservancy;  now  the  Conservancy  say  tto 
they  habitually  go  up  twice  a  year,  and  Mr- 
Leach  has  been  there  since,  but  you  haven* 
seen  any  of  them  ? — No  ;  they  have  not  been 
near  me,  nor  anyone  who  is  with  me  in  tte 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

matter.  The  memorial  that  we  sent  up  was 
signed  by  the  whole  of  the  landowners  and  inha- 
bitants of  Iffley. 

3395.  What  memorial  ? — We  sent  in  a  memo- 
rial to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Chairman. 

3396.  A  petition  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Cartwright 

3397.  What  I  am  distinctly  to  understand  is, 
that  last  Sunday,  although  the  river  is  at  the 
present  moment  low,  your  meadows  were  flooded 
m  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  this  balk  ? 
— Yes  ;  further  than  that  I  did  not  see  it  myself, 
but  the  next  witness  will  tell  you  that  on  Mon- 
day one  man's  field  was  flooded,  so  that  his  hay 
was  floating  about  his  field  after  he  had  cut  it 
and  half  made  it.  It  was  on  Sunday  that  I  was 
there  last,  but  that  occurred  since  then ;  it  was 
on  Monday.  I  was  not  there  myself  at  the  time, 
and  I  cannot  speak  to  it  from  mv  own  knowledge. 

3398.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  your  meadows 
are  above  or  below  high-water  mark  ? — They  are 
below  high-water  mark  now  ;  whenever  they  put 
it  up  to  high-water  mark,  our  meadows  are  under 
water ;  they  are  flooded.  As  I  have  already  told 
you,  on  Sunday  last  it  was  four  inches  below 
the  water-mark,  and  still  our  meadows  were 
flooded. 

3399.  What  you  say  is,  that  last  Sunday  the 
water  was  four  inches  below  high-water  mark  at 
the  lasher,  and  vet  your  meadows  were  flooded? 
—Yes. 

3400.  And  in  former  years  that  was  not  the 
case  ? — Never,  until  the  water-mark  was  raised. 

3401.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  water 
could  be  kept  up  to  the  water-mark  in  former 
years,  and  yet  your  meadows  still  remain  not 
flooded? — Yes,  it  came  up  to  the  water-mark 
without  hurting  us  the  least  in  the  world. 

3402.  Up  to  what  year  was  that  ? — The  first 
year  that  I  noticed  it  wo&  1874 ;  I  did  not  be- 
come a  landowner  there  until  just  about  that 
time;  I  bought  that  meadow  in  1873  or  1874, 
I  forget  which ;  I  noticed  it,  and  complained  of 
it,  in  1874. 

3403.  You  bought  your  meadow  in  1874? — 
I  think  I  bought  it  in  1873. 

3404.  And  in  1874  you  complained  ?— In  1874 
I  complained  merely  to  the  lockman,of  his  keep- 
ing the  water  up  too  high  ;  but  I  got  no  redress 
from  him  ;  he  said  he  was  bound  to  do  it. 

3405.  In  1874,  if  the  water  was  up  to  high- 
water  mark,  did  it  flood  your  meadows  ? — There 
was  no  fixed  water-mark  in  1874;  it  was  on  a 
board,  and  they  shifted  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

3406.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time 
it  was  being  shifted  according  to  the  state  of  the 
water  in  the  river  ? — It  was  loose ;  anybody 
could  shift  it.  Although  the  Conservancy  say 
in  their  letter  that  it  was  a  fixture,  I  have  got 
evidence  here  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  fixture ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  now  they  have  shifted  it 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 

3407.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  condition  of 
the  meadow  before  you  bought  it  ? — I  have  a  man 
liere  who  can  tell  you  about  that ;  he  and  his 
father  have  held  the  meadow  for  30  years. 

3408.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  meadow 
was  flooded  or  not  before  you  bought  it  ? — Yes, 
I  do ;  because  I  rented  it  for  two  years  before  I 
bought  it,  and  it  was  not  flooded  then. 

0.114. 


Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

3409.  That  carries  you  back  to  1871?— Yes; 
1870  was  the  first  year  I  think  when  I  had  it. 

3410.  Were  there  any  floods  in  that  year  of 
any  considerable  amount? — We  do  not  complain 
of  floods;  we  cannot  help  a  flood;  that  is  an  act  of 
God ;  we  complain  of  their  putting  up  the  water 
at  the  lasher. 

3411.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  the 
river  was  very  high  at  that  period  at  all  ? — I  can- 
not tell  you,  but  when  they  put  it  up  to  high- 
water  mark  now,  they  flood  us  whether  there  is  a 
flood  or  no. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3412.  Does  this  meadow  slope  away  from  the 
river  downwards,  so  as  to  be  below  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  river?— Not  properly, 
not  until  the  water  in  the  river  was  raised. 

3413.  The  high-water  mark  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  river  ? — It  used 
to  be ;  but  now  they  have  raised  it  higher  than 
that ;  and  since  the  water-mark  has  been  raised, 
it  has  flooded  the  whole  of  these  fields. 

3414.  How  does  your  meadow  stand  with  re- 
ference to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the 
river  ? — It  ought  to  be  a  foot  above  it,  but  when 
it  is  high-water,  it  is  belQw  it,  and  it  runs  right 
in ;  for  instance,  if  these  boats  are  coming  down, 
they  raise  the  water  to  the  high-water  mark, 
and  then  all  these  fields  are  flooded  and  under 
water. 

Admiral  Egerton* 

3415.  You  said  something  about  a  steamer 
doing  you  so  much  damage ;  is  that  because  it 
helps  to  send  the  water  over  the  meadows?— Cer- 
tainly ;  when  they  have  got  the  water  up  to  the 
highest  possible  point,  and  this  steamer  comes 
down,  it  flushes  the  water  of  the  river  over  the 
bank. 

3416.  Does  it  send  an  appreciable  quantity  on 
to  the  meadow  ? — When  the  big  boat  comes  up, 
she  will  flush  a  good  deal  of  water  over. 

3417.  You  said  that  the  high-water  mark  was 
shifted  from  the  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  ? 
—Yes. 

3418.  What  had  it  been  upon  before  it  was 
shifted  ;  had  it  been  upon  any  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lasher  itself,  or  upon  the  shore?— It 
was  near  the  lasher,  but  not  within  100  yards  ;  it 
was  close  to  the  lock. 

3419.  On  the  land  ?— On  the  side  of  the  bank ; 
the  board  with  the  water-mark  on  it  had  origi- 
nally been  a  fixture,  but  it  had  become  loose. 
When  I  complained,  they  said  it  had  been  a 
fixture  since  1866,  but  it  had  become  loose,  and 
then  they  moved  it  right  away  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

3420.  And  your  contention  is  that  when  they 
shifted  it,  they  placed  it  so  much  higher,  that 
when  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  reaches 
the  high-water  mark  now,  it  is  higher  than  it  was 
before  the  water-mark  was  moved  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  ? — Certainly. 

3421.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  that 
all  the  weirs  between  IfBey  and  Oxford  had  been 
raised  ? — Yes,  three  of  them  certainly. 

3422.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  ? — Yes. 

3423.  Do  you  know  what  the  fall  of  the  river 
is  between  the  weirs;  they  are  about  a  mile 
apart,  are  they  not  ?— No,  they  are  not  a  mile 
apart ;  the  distance  is  not  much  more  than  a  mile 
from  Iffley  to  Oxford. 

3424.  Looking  at  the  map  it  appears  to  be 
B  b  more? 
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J[r.  Admiral  Egerbtn— continued. 

C.  Jf.  Owen,  more  ? — It  is  just  the  length  of  the  boat-race, 
you  know.     The  boats  start  just  opposite  the 
3  July      second  meadow  from  the  weir. 
1877. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

3425.  Is  the  river  embanked  at  that  point? — 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

8426.  Can  you  make  a  little  sketch  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  river  there  ? — No,  I  could 
not  do  that. 

3427.  Is  there  a  bank  like  that  (shotting  a 
sketch  to  the  Witness)? — Yes. 

3428.  And  both  the  level  of  the  water  and 
your  meadow  are  below  that  bank  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a  bank  like  that. 

3429.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state 
what  is  the  inscription  on  the  high-water  mark  ? 
— "  H.  W.,?  and  a  broad  arrow. 

3430.  Is  there  any  date  upon  it? — None.  I 
could  not  see  any  date ;  at  least  I  saw  nothing 
but"H.W." 

3431.  Will  you  describe  the  balk  which  you 
say  has  been  put  on  the  top  of  the  weir? — 
Yellow  deal,  4J  by  9,  I  should  think. 

3432.  Is  it  in  one  length,  or  several  lengths  ? 
— It  is  in  two  lengths  in  one  weir,  and  in  one 
length  in  another  weir. 

3433.  What  would  he  the  shortest  length  of 
any  one  of  those  balks? — Twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  I  should  think. 

3434.  Then,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  weir  to  place  a  balk  of  that 
size  in  position  without  assistance  ? — Yes ;  one 
man  could  do  it,  but  two  men  would  do  it  better. 

3435.  How  is  it  secured  ? — There  are  two 
posts  down  in  that  way  (describing  it),  and  these 
pieces  of  wood  are  blocked  in  between  them  in 
grooves. 

3430.  Of  what  material  is  the  sill  composed 
on  which  those  balks  are  placed  ? — Stone. 

3437.  The  sill  then  is  permanent  ?— The  sill  is 
permanent. 

3438.  Do  you  know  when  the  repairs  to  the 
IffleyWeir  were  carried  out? — I  have  never 
known  any  repairs  doue  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
that. 

3439.  Were  there  any  balks  in  this  place  at 
all  before  these  which  you  say  are  now  placed 
there  ;  or  was  this  an  addition  to  the  weir  ? — It 
is  an  addition  to  the  weir. 

3440.  Is  it  a  new  addition? — Yes,  within  the 
last  few  years. 

3441.  You  have  never  seen  it  until  within 
the  last  few  years? — I  never  saw  it  until  1870. 
It  was  not  till  then  that  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion. I  have  seen  the  water  running  over  with- 
out any  balks  at  all. 

3442.  How  did  you  know  that  there  were  no 
balks  ;  did  you  notice  the  sill  of  the  weir  ? — I 
have  seen  it  this  year  without  balks,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  water  in  thfe  river. 

3443.  Did  you  ever  see  it  for  many  months  at 
a  time  without  balks  ? — I  cannot  say  for  many 
months  at  a  time,  but  I  have  seen  it  this  year 
without  balks,  and  I  have  seen  them  outside  on 
the  land. 

3444.  You  have  described  that  the  balks  are 
placed  between  uprights  ? — Yes. 

3445.  Do  you  know  when  those  uprights  were 
placed  there  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

3446.  Do  you  remember  any  time  when  they 
were  not  there  ? — No,  I  cannot  gay  that  I  do  ;  I 
cannot  say  one  way  or  the  other.     I  never  no- 


Mr.  Samuehon — continued. 

ticed  them  until  I  became  interested  in  it,  then 
I  began  to  take  more  notice. 

3447.  Then  you  did  not  examine  this  weir 
minutely  until  you  found  that  your  meadow  was 
flooded? — When  I  found  that  my  meadow  wag 
flooded  at  high-water  mark,  I  began  to  look  and 
see  what  was  the  matter. 

3448.  Really  you  had  no  positive  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  that  weir  until  you  were  in- 
convenienced by  the  floods? — I  had  seen  the 
weir. 

3449.  But  you  did  not  notice  its  construction 
until  you  were  inconvenienced  by  the  floods?— 
No,  I  know  there  were  no  balks  there. 

3450.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  seen 
the    balks    at  different  times  removed  and  re* 

5 laced  for  many  years? — Sot  not  for  many  years. 
'his  year  I  have  seen  them  removed ;  I  have 
seen  that  within  six  months. 

3451.  But  had  you  taken  sufficient  notice  of 
the  weir  before  the  time  when  your  meadow  wts 
flooded,  to  be  certain  that  there  were  no  ballu? 
— No,  I  had  paid  no  particular  attention  to  it 
until  I  found  that  the  water  came  in  upon  n& 

Mr.  W.  U.  Gladstone. 

3452.  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  reason  &r 
raising  the  high-water  mark,  if  it  was  raised  ?- 
To  open  the  river  for  navigation.  The  river  bas 
naturally  become  filled  with  Oxford  sewage,  and 
the  filth  of  many  years  and  generations;  and  now, 
instead  of  taking  out  that  stuff,  and  so  clearing 
the  way,  they  have  from  time  to  time  raised  the 
water,  otherwise  the  boats  could  not  go  up  and 
down  at  all. 

3453.  Were  there  any  complaints  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  water  before  they  did  that  ?— 1  knot 
that  boats  have  stuck  there  ;  in  fact,  boats  have 
stuck  within  the  last  month. 

3454.  In  what  part  of  the  river  ?— Between 
Oxford  and  Iffley.  The  next  witness  will  tell 
you  the  time  when  he  saw  two  boats  stock 
there. 

<  3455.  Has  it  been  ascertained  that  the  river 
has  silted  up  in  that  place  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of 
it.  You  can  put  a  punt-pole  down  in  six  feet  of 
black  ooze  ;  anybody  can  see  it  for  himself. 

3456.  Is  that  an  evil  which  arose  particularly 
during  the  last  few  years,  in  which  you  say  that 
the  water-mark  has  been  raised  ? — It  has  been 
gradually  growing  more  and  more.  As  the  popu- 
lation increased,  I  suppose,  more  filth  came  from 
Oxford,  and  now  they  cannot  pass  a  large  boat 
up  or  down  the  river  without  raising  the  water 
very  considerably. 

Mr.  Hall 

3457.  I  suppose  the  effect  of  raising  this  water- 
mark is  something  of  this  sort :  under  the  old 
system,  when  the  water-mark  was  at  its  original 
level,  when  you  found  your  meadows  flooded,  yoa 
went  to  the  miller  and  said,  "  Let  off  the  water ;? 
but  now  if  you  {jo  to  the  miller,  or  rather  to 
Reeve,  and  ask  him  to  let  the  water  off,  he  point* 
to  the  water-mark,  and  says,  "It  is  not  yet  up  f 
high-watermark;  so  I  cannot  do  it?"  That  is 
exactly  it.  Formerly,  when  it  was  up  even  abore 
high-water  mark  it  was  not  in  the  meadows,  but 
now  since  the  water-mark  has  been  raised  when- 
ever they  put  it  up  to  high-water  mark  it  id  m 
the  meadows 

3458.  The  sill  of  the  lasher  regulates  exactly 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river  ? — Yes. 

3459.  Aw* 
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3459.  And  if  the  river  gets  filled  up  with  mud, 
they  put  another  balk  on  the  sill  of  the  lasher ; 
that  is  what  you  say  ? — Yes. 

3460.  Is  the  damage  which  you  complain  of 
to  your  meadows,  confined  to  flood-time,  or  do 
you  complain  of  damage  in  the  summer  months  ? 
— I  do  not  complain  of  damage  at  flood-time  at 
all ;  I  complain  of  damage  now  in  the  summer 
months. 

3461.  Because  the  river  is  raised  abnormally? 
— Yes,  because  the  river  is  raised  abnormally. 

3462.  Then  when  y  ou  say  that  your  meadow 
is  below  the  high- water  mark,  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose, that  it  is  below  the  level  of  the  water 
raised  by  this  artificial  high-water  mark? — 
Yes.  i 

3463.  If  it  were  not  for  this  artificial  high- 
water  mark,  your  meadow  in  its  normal  condition 
would  be  a  foot  above  the  river ;  that  is  what 
you  mean? — Yes;  we  never  were  flooded  until 
the  high-water  mark  was  changed.  The  Con- 
servancy say  in  their  letter,  that  it  was  a  fixture. 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  it  has  been  taken 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  and  that 
it  was  not  a  fixture  before  that. 

3464.  I  think  you  stated  that  this  moveable 
high-water  mark  which  was  taken  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  was,  when  so  taken,  raised  higher 
than  it  had  been  before  when  it  was  stuck  in  the 
mud  as  a  moveable  water-mark,  is  that  so  ? — It 
is  so ;  it  is  much  higher  now  than  it  used  to  be, 
but  1  complained  of  the  height  of  it  when  it  was 
on  this  board.  They  said  that  it  had  never  been 
moved  since  1866  ;  I  say  that  it  was  not  a  fixture 
at  all,  that  it  was  moveable  in  the  mud ;  I  have 
moved  il.  up  and  down  myself. 

3465.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  after  the 
one  which  was  stuck  in  the  mud  was  taken  away, 
was  the  new  one  which  was  put  in  its  place,  the 
fixture  made  higher  than  the  old  one  or  not? — 
The  old  one  was  not  fixed,  so  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  that  would  be ;  it  was  moveable  at 
pleasure. 

3466.  You  can  tell  this,  that  the  water  after 
the  moving  of  this  high-water  mark,  became 
higher  in  your  meadows  than  it  had  been  before 
the  moving? — Yes,  it  has  been  worse  year  by 
year ;  this  year  it  is  worse  than  it  was  last. 

3467.  I  think  you  said  that  the  balks  were 
aometimes  taken  off? — Yes. 

3468.  Haveyou  seen  the  balks  lying  on  the 
bank  then? — Yes. 

3469.  And  the  lasher  without  them  ? — Yes. 

3470.  That  would  be  when  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  water  in  the  river  ? — Yes. 

3471.  At  flood-time  ?— Yes. 

3472.  Supposing  those  balks  of  which  you 
complain  are  off,  and  the  weather  is  ordinary 
weather,  would  the  river  be  about  the  height  that 
it  used  to  be  at,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  old  high- 
water  mark  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

3473.  Then  this  water  which  is  required  for 
navigation,  is  taken,  in  fact,  at  the  cost  of  your 
meadows? — There  is  no  room  for  the  boats  down 
below,  so  they  raise  the  water  above. 

3474.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  damage 
you  think  you  have  sustained  in  the  summer  ? — 
In  1874  they  entirely  spoiled  ray  crop  of  hay. 

3475.  That  was  without  any  flood  ? — Yes.  I 
am  only  speaking  for  myself,  and  my  neighbours 
have  suffered  more.  The  first  year  that  I  rented 
that  ground  I  paid  6  /.  an  acre  for  it ;  it  is  not 
worth  30  s.  now,  or  not  much  more,  certainly. 

0.114. 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

3476.  You  do  not  ascribe  that  to  action  of 
winter  floods  ? — Not  at  all ;  a  winter  flood  does 
it  good.  I  am  able  to  mow  it  twice,,  and  get 
three  or  pretty  well  three  and  a-half  tons  of  hay 
from  it  in  the  year. 

3477.  Is  there  any  part  of  your  meadow  under 
water  now  ? — If  the  water  is  up  to  high-water 
mark,  part  of  ray  meadow  is  under  water.  When- 
over  they  raise  it  up  to  high-water  mark  it  puts 
part  of  my  meadow  under  water ;  it  was  so  last 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and,  I  believe, 
on  Monday  too,  but  I  was  not  there  then. 

3478.  When  they  raise  it  up  to  high-water  mark, 
and  put  your  meadow  under  water,  you  have  no 
redress,  because  they  say  it  is  not  above  high- 
water  mark  ?— Just  so.  I  called  the  lockman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  water  was  four 
inches  below  high-water  mark,  and  still  the 
water  was  in  my  meadow,  and  if  he  had  raised  it 
up  the  four  inches  it  would  have  been  a  pond. 

3479.  Your  contention  is  that  the  high-water 
mark  has  been  shifted,  and  that  it  is  now  placed 
at  least  a  foot  higher  than  it  ought  to  be? — At 
least  14  inches  higher  than  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Praed. 

3480.  Do  you  think  that  the  water  was  raised 
at  the  instigation  of  the  miller? — The  miller 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  was  the  Thames 
Conservancy. 

3481.  You  do  not  think  it  was  raised  to  enable 
him  to  get  more  water  for  his  mill? — It  was 
raised  for  the  navigation,  I  said.  It  is  raised  on 
what  they  call  the  "  flush  days ; "  that  is  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  for  the  big  boats  to  come  by.  We 
are  always  flooded  on  those  days. 

3482.  On  Mondays  and  Fridays  ? — I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  on  Mondays,  or  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

Chairman. 

3483.  You  state  that  the  miller  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ? — I  believe  not ;  ihe  lockman  regu- 
lates it, 

3484.  But  I  think  you  stated  that  Reeve,  the 
lockman,  acknowledged  to  you  that  he  had  done 
this  work  of  putting  up  the  balk,  and  that  he 
would  not  take  it  away  because  the  miller  would 
not  let  him  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

3485.  That  he  would  get  the  sack  if  he  was  to 
tell  you  who  had  given  him  orders  to  do  it  ? — 
He  said,  '«  Do  not  get  me  into  trouble,  or  I  shall 
get  the  sack." 

3486.  I  have  read  to  you  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Leach's  evidence;  I  will  now  reaa  a  passage 
from  Sir  Frederick  Nicholson's,  the  chairman  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy :  "  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  a  great  many  witnesses,  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  gentleman  going  to  be  examined  to- 
day, who  also  thinks  that  we  have  raised  the  silk 
of  the  weirs.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Leach  about  that 
several  times,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  and  so  far  as 
he  knows,  we  have  never  raised  any  sill  of  any 
weir  whatever;"  do  you  now  think  that  it  is 
done  by  Reeve,  the  lockman,  owing  to  instruc- 
tions he  has  received  from  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

3487.  As  regards  these  balks,  are  you  aware 
of  any  fishery  rights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iffley  ? — Down  below  the  weir. 

3488.  Who  has  fishery  rights  there  ?— I  think 
it  is  a  company  ;  people  pay  so  much  a  year,  and 
belong  to  tne  company. 

3489.  Have  they  any  control  over  the  balks  ? 
b  b  2  — I  should 
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— I  should  think  not.     I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

3490.  You  are  quite  convinced  that  the  Iffley 
weir  has  been  raised  at  least  14  inches,  and  that 
it  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  the  navigation, 
and  by  the  orders  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? 
—Yes,  1  am  positive  of  it. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

3491.  Have  you  on  the  edge  of  your  meadow, 
and  between  your  meadow  and  the  river,  any- 
think  in  the  nature  of  an  embankment  ?  — 
Yes. 

3492.  Is  it  possible  or  is  it  not  possible  that 
that  bank  may  have  gradually  worn  away,  so 
that  instead  of  the  water  being  higher  the  bank 
is  lower  now  ? — No,  that  is  not  so,  because  1  put 
that  bank  there  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  water  could  not  get  over  that  bank  even 
now,  unless  a  boat  comes  down,  but  it  goes  round 
through  another  man's  meadow,  and  so  gets  into 
mine ;  it  comes  round  through  White's.  The 
water  does  not  come  over  the  bank  unless  a  boat 
comes  along,  and  that  will  send  it  over  my 
bank. 

3493.  If  your  bank  is  still  perfect  your  neigh- 
bour's bank  may  be  defective,  and  if  there  was  a 
break  in  his  bank  the  water  would  be  let  in  not- 
withstanding yours  being  perfect? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  break  at  all,  because  I  put 
mine  up  not  long  ago ;  when  I  cleaned  out  a 
ditch  I  put  the  stuff  there  to  keep  the  water  out. 

3494.  You  fay  that  the  water  does  not  come 
direct  from  the  nver  into  your  meadow,  but  it 
comes  through  your  neighbour's  land? — Yes, 
except  when  a  boat  comes  along,  and  then  when 
they  have  it  at  high-water  mark  it  will  send  it 
right  over  my  bank. 

3495.  Is  this  lasher  to  which  you  have  referred 
in  good  repair  or  not  ? — I  should  say  it  is  in  good 
repair. 

3496.  It  is  not  a  tumbledown  thing  that  has 
occasionally  a  plank  more  or  less  in  it  at  different 
times  ? — No,  it  is  in  good  repair,  but  it'has  occa- 
sionally a  plank  more  or  less. 

3497.  But  it  is  not  a  tumbledown  thing  into 
which  a  board  is  stuck  to  fill  up  a  gap,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ?— -No. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

3498.  When  you  made  that  bank  originally,  did 
it  protect  your  meadow  against  being  swamped 
when  a  boat  came  down  ? — It  did,  partially,  but  a 
boat  would  always  shove  the  water  over  it. 

3499.  Was  it  a  greater  protection  when  it  was 
first  put  up  against  the  effects  of  a  steamer  or  a 
boat  or  whatever  may  come  down  than  it  is  now  ? 
— Yes,  because  year  by  year  they  have  been 
raising  this  water-mark. 

3500.  As  a  fact,  can  you  say  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  is  not  the  same  protection  to  you 
against  the  effects  of  a  boat  coming  down  as  it 
was  when  it  was  first  put  up  ? — It  is  not. 

3501.  With  regard  to  an  interview  with  the 
Conservators,  you  never  have  had  any  interview 
at  all  with  the  Conservators,  although,  I  believe, 
your  correspondence  began  in  1875 1 — Yes. 

3502.  If  they  had  been  down  twice  a  year 
since  1875,  although  they  knew  there  was  a 
cause  of  grievance  or  a  cause  of  complaint  on 
your  part,  they  never  paid  any  attention  to  it? — 
They  wrote  me  a  civil  letter. 

3503.  But  at  no  time  have  you  had  any  inter- 


Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

view  with  those  who  are  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

3504.  And  you  cannot  call  to  mind  their  having 
paid  any  official  visit  to  Oxford,  or  their  having 
teen  in  personal  communication  with  you  or 
your  neighbours? — No,  I  have  never  heard  of 
them,  and  none  of  my  neighbours  ever  heard  of 
them  as  having  been  there,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Admiral  Egerton. 

3505.  As  to  the  termination  of  your  embank- 
ment, I  think  you  say  that  now  the  water  comes 
round  the  end  of  your  embankment  from  your 
neighbour's  ground  on  to  your  field  ? — Yes. 

3506.  The  top  of  your  embankment  then  is 
above  the  high-water  mark  where  it  is  now 
placed  ? — I  should  think  so ;  my  bank  is  certainly 
above  high-water  mark  ;  it  would  even  be  above 
it  where  is  now  placed. 

3507.  The  level  of  the  meadow  itself  being 
of  course  below  ? — 1  should  say  the  level  of  the 
water  had  been  raised  J 8  inches;  we  all  agree 
that  it  has  been  raised  14  inches  for  certain. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3508.  Why  did  you  place  that  bank  there  ?— 
I  went  to  the  expense  of  clearing  out  a  brook, 
and  had  got  to  put  the  rubbish  somewhere,  so  I 
put  it  up  against  the  river  to  keep  the  water  out 

3509.  Did  you  think  that  it  was  possible  to 
keep  the  water  out  if  the  meadow  of  your  neigh- 
bour adjoining  yours  was  not  embanked  ?  — 
It  did  partially ;  in  small  floods  it  would  do  so ; 
the  high-water  would  go  off  nine  inches. 

3510.  Was  your  meadow  flooded  previously 
to  your  placing  the  bank  there? — In  winter 
always. 

3511.  Not  in  summer? — Sometimes  in  sum- 
mer, when  there  was  a  flood. 

3512.  Not  unless  there  was  a  flood? — Not 
unless  there  was  a  flood. 

3513.  You  have  never  seen  it  flooded  unless 
there  was  a  flood  ? — Never  up  to  the  time  that 
I  put  the  bank  there  ;  we  could  always  turn 
horses  into  it,  or  mow  it  twice  a-year. 

3514.  What  is  the  height  of  the  bank  ?— I 
should  say  about  a  foot. 

3515.  What  is  it  composed  of? — Clay,  mud, 
and  stakes ;  the  stakes  are  put  in  to  keep  it  to- 
gether; they  are  willows,  and  so  forth. 

3516.  There  was  no  particular  pains  taken  in 
constructing  that  bank  ? — It  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

3517.  Do  you  remember  what  it  cost? — I 
think  it  cost  me  about  6  I. 

3518.  What  is  the  length  of  it?— The  whole 
length  of  the  meadow  that  faces  the  river  is,  I 
suppose,  150  or  200  yards ;  it  is  a  narrow  and 
long  meadow. 

3519.  Then  the  bank  cost  about  8  d.  a  running 
yard  ? — I  did  not  do  it  by  measurement ;  I  did 
it  by  day-work. 

3520.  It  cost  you  61.  for  about  150  yards? — 
That  was  for  taking  the  stuff  out  of  the  ditch  and 
putting  it  there. 

3521.  It  was  not  puddled,  I  suppose? — It  was 
rammed  down  together. 

3522.  It  consisted  of  clay  and  rubbish  ? — 
Yes. 

3523.  Was  that  of  sufficient  value  to  have  been 
of  any  use  as  manure  ? — These  meadows  do  not 

require 
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Mr.  Samuelson— continued, 
require  manure ;  they  are  always  subject  to  the 
winter  floods. 

3524.  Have  you  any  other  land  that  would  have 
been  benefited  by  it  if  used  as  manure  ? — The 
upland  would  have  been  benefited  by  it  no  doubt. 

3525.  But  you  did  not  think  it  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  it  there? — No,  I  had  not  got 
any  other  land  to  carry  it  to. 

3526.  At  that  time  ?— No. 

3527.  Was  it  principally  clay? — Principally 
clav 

3528.  Stiff  clay?— Yes,  stiff. 

3529.  What  sort  of  stakes  are  those  by  which 
it  is  held  together  ? — Willow  stakes  ;  some  of 
them  grew  and  others  did  not  grow. 

3530.  Some  of  them  were  growing  on  the  bank 
before  ? — No,   they  are  growing  now.     Willow 


Mr.  Samuelson — continued. 

stakes,  if  you  stick  them  in,  will  grow  in  such  a 
place  as  that 

3531.  They  were  not  growing  there  at  the 
time ;  they  were  willow  stakes  specially  put  in  ? 
— Yes. 

3532.  Do  you  remember  the  size  of  them  ? — 
About  the  thickness  of  my  arm. 

3533.  Who  superintended  the  putting  up  of 
this  bank  ? — 1  employed  three  or  four  men  in  the 
village. 

3534.  Were  they  men  who  had  had  any  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  construction  of  banks? 
— The  man  who  principally  did  the  work  is  an 
IfBey  man. 

3535.  But  is  he  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  construct  water-tight  banks  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  he  is ;  he  is  only  a  neighbour. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Alden,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

3536.  You  rent  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iffley  weir?  —  Yes,  it  is  nearer  Oxford  than 
Captain  Owen's. 

3537.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — I 
have  been  there  for  50  years,  and  my  father  was 
there  before  me. 

3538.  Have  you  known  of  your  own  expe- 
rience of  any  alteration  being  made  in  the  weir 
or  lasher  of  late  years  ? — I  know  that  formerly 
when  some  of  my  land  was  at  all  under  water 
we  went  down  to  Iffley  weir,  and  found  that  it 
was  above  the  water-mark,  and  then  we  got  them 
to  lower  the  gates,  but  I  now  find  that  they  tell 
us  it  is  not  above  the  mark,  and  so  they  cannot 
lower  the  gates,  and  still  the  water  remains  on 
the  land. 

3539.  Who  has  altered  the  height  of  the 
water  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know  that  the 
-water-mark  is  altered  ;  I  know  it  is  moved. 

3540.  Do  you  know  by  whose  orders  that  was 
done? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  I  have  heard  it. 

3541.  Have  the  Fishery  Company  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  ? — I  think  not. 

3542.  Has  the  miller  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  ? — The  miller  used  to  have  to  do  with  it,  but 
now  it  is  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

3543.  Has  the  Thames  Conservancy  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  ? — Yes. 

3544.  You  think  they  have  raised  the  sill  of 
the  weir  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  because  the  water 
now  is  on  the  land  when  it  is  not  above  the  mark. 

3545.  What  height  have  they  raised  it  ? — A 
foot  or  more. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

3546.  How  many  years  ago  can  you  recollect, 
of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  the  state  of  the 
river  with  regard  to  the  land  ? — More  than  50 
years.  It  was  always  my  business  when  I  was 
a  lad  to  go  and  have  the  gates  drawn  when  it 
was  necessary.  My  father  told  me,  "  When  the 
water  is  on  that  land  you  see  it  is  above  the 
mark;  then  go  down  and  get  the  gates  open," 
and  I  find  it  so,  but  now  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Carttvriffht. 

3547.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  sills  had  been 
raised? — The  lasher  is  a  permanent  stonework 
with  a  sill  on  it. 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

3548.  Have  those  sills  always  been  there  ? — 
Not  the  balks. 

5349.  When  did  you  first  see  those  balks  ? — 
I  do  not  pass  by  very  often ;  I  do  not  live  so  far 
down  as  (Jap tain  Owen. 

3550.  However,  when  did  you  first  see  the 
balks  ?— I  cannot  say  exactly ;  two  or  three  years 
ago,  perhaps. 

3551.  Can  you  say  that  there  were  no  balks 
there  before? — I  have  seen  it  without  balks 
several  times. 

3552.  When? — I  cannot  say  when. 

3553.  Do  you  mean  since  that  time  or  before  ? 
— Before.  1  remember  some  years  ago  a  balk 
being  put  down  there  by  the  miller,  and  a  Mr. 
Wyatt  and  some  other  landowners  there  went 
and  made  him  take  it  off,  and  he  did 

3554.  When  was  that?— That  might  be  25 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3555.  Do  you  know  how  these  balks  are 
secured  in  their  places  ? — I  have  not  examined 
them,  but  it  is  a  piece  of  deal,  a  plank  I  think, 
held  by  a  stake  driven  in  to  keep  it  from  coming 
down ;  it  is  not  a  very  good  fixture. 

3556.  You  spoke  of  a  water-mark;  do  you 
know  what  is  written  upon  that  mark  ? — I  have 
not  seen  it  lately,  but  formerly  there  used  to  be 
"  High  "  on  the  old  water-mark  when  it  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

3557.  And  anything  besides  ? — Nothing,  that 
1  have  noticed. 

3558.  Have  you  seen  the  mark  that  is  there 
now  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  have  only  heard  that 
it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

3559.  Did  you  ever  see  the  old  mark  in  two 
different  places  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  myself 
seeing  it  anywhere  but  in  the  one  old  place. 

3560.  Always  in  the  same  placer — I  have 
generally  sent  my  servant  down  to  see  whether 
the  water  is  above  the  mark,  and  he  has  brought 
the  message  back  that  it  is  not  above  the  mark, 
and  so  they  would  not  open  the  gates. 

3561.  xou  do  not  know  whether  the  mark 
was  placed  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes 
lower  ? — I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  I  know  it  only  by  what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Hall 

3562.  Have  you  got  a  private  mark  on  either 
B  b  3  of 
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13  July 
1877. 


Mr.  Hall—  continued. 

of  your  meadows  ? — There  is  a  piece  of  flat  land 
just  going  into  my  house ;  when  the  water  is  on 
that,  it  used  to  be  always  above  the  mark,  now 
it  is  not  so. 

3563.  Is  the  water  on  that  piece  of  land  at  the 
present  moment? — It  was  on  Monday  last;  it 
was  over  it. 

3564.  And  on  Sundav  ?  —  I  do  not  recollect 
about  Sunday,  but  I  think  it  was  on  Sunday  too. 

3565.  Is  it  more  often  now  upon  that  piece  of 
land  than  it  used  to  be  10  years  ago? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3566.  Much  oftener?— Yes. 

3567.  Ten  years  ago,  when  you  saw  water  upon 
that  bit  of  land,  what  did  you  do ;  did  you  walk 
down  to  the  miller  and  ask  him  to  let  down  the 
water  ?— I  always  walked  down  or  sent  down  to 
him,  and  he  immediately  drew  the  gates  and  the 
water  went  off. 

3568.  Now  when  you  find  the  water  upon  that 
same  piece  of  land  have  you  any  redress  at  all  ? 
— No,  I  have  sent  down  and  gone  down  myself 
once  or  twice,  but  he  says,  "  Look,  it  is  not 
above  the  mark,  and  I  dare  not  draw  the  gates 
until  it  is  above  the  mark." 

3569.  In  olden  times  when  you  went  down  to 
complain  of  the  water  being  on  this  piece  of  land, 
did  you  ever  know  a  single  time  when  the  water 
was  below  the  high -water  mark,  or  was  the 
miller  always  able  to  give  you  relief  ? — Yes,  he 
was  always  able  to  give  me  relief  except  in  a 
very  high  flood. 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

3570.  I  mean  at  times  of  ordinary  high-water? 
— Yes. 

3571.  Was  there  another  water-mark  upon  the 
Berkshire  side  ? — Yes,  there  was  another  water- 
mark on  the  Berkshire  side  formerly. 

^  3572.  How  long  ago? — I  do  not  know  exactly, 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  should  think ;  I  have 
seen  it  there. 

3573.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  miller  refusing  to  draw  and 
give  you  relief? — Yes,  once  Mr.  Castle  and  I 
informed  against  the  miller  to  the  Oxford  magfe. 
trates,  but  we  let  him  off. 

3574.  Did  you  let  him  off  or  did  the  magis- 
trates let  him  off?— We  compromised  the  case; 
he  promised  not  to  do  it  any  more,  and  we  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  fines. 

3575.  He  promised  you  not  to  do  it  again  ?- 
Yes. 

3576.  Is  it  in  summer  principally  that  this 
damage  is  done  to  you  ? — Yes. 

3577.  You  do  not  complain  of  damage  at  flood- 
time  ? — No  ;  only  in  spring  and  summer. 

3578.  When  the  water  in  the  river  is  in  its 
ordinary  condition  ? — Yes. 

3579.  What  damage  has  it  done  to  your  land? 
—  Very  considerable  in  some  parts ;  it  is  not  on 
the  whole  of  the  meadow,  but  it  is  on  parts  of 
the  meadow  ;  it  makes  it  grow  sedgy. 

3580.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  a  loser?— 
Yes,  I  have  been  a  considerable  loser  by  it 


Mr.  William  Ludlow,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

W.  Ludlow. 


Chairman. 

$581.  You  are  an  occupier  of  land  at  Iffley  ? 
— Yes. 

3582.  To  what  extent  ? — I  have  got  a  meadow 
of  between  30  and  40  acres  there. 

3583.  Have  you  noticed  any  alteration  in  the 
height  of  the  lasher  at  Iffley  ? — Yes. 

3584.  How  much  has  it  been  raised  ? — They 
have  tapped  a  piece  of  board  on  the  top  of  tlie 
board  that  was  there  before. 

3585.  Who  has  done  it? — I  do  not  know,  but 
it  must  be  by  the  orders  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy. 

3586.  By  their  authority  ? — By  their  men. 

3587.  That  has  flooded  your  meadow  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  HaH. 

3588.  When  the  water  was  up  to  the  old  high- 
water  mark  that  you  remember  some  years  ago, 
your  meadows  used  to  lie  perfectly  dry,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes,  quite  dry.  1  have  had  a  flock  of 
sheep  then  penned  and  hurdled  on  the  mead- 
ows. 

3589.  Do  you  remember  when  you  began  to 
notice  an  alteration  ? — About  four  or  five  years 
ago ;  about  the  time  they  shifted  and  raised  this 
high-water  mark. 

$590.  Can  you  give  us  any  definite  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  high-water  mark  was  shifted? 
—  We  have  not  a  doubt  about  it ;  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  it ;  the  land  speaks  for  itself. 

.3591.  You  judge    entirely   by  the    land? — 
Yes.  . 

3592.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the 
banks  of  the  river  ?— Not  a  bit,  the  banks  are 
quite  as  good  as  they  were  formerly. 


Mr.  Hall — continued. 

3593.  With  regard  to  the  bed  of  the  river, 
what  sort  of  condition  is  that  in ;  is  it  as  good  as 
it  was  ? — It  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  ;  it  is  not 
trafficable  in  many  parts. 

3594.  Could  a  laden  boat  go  up  it  now?- 
About  a  fortnight  ago  two  were  stuck  there 
opposite  to  my  meadow. 

3595.  Do  you  think  a  laden  boat  could  now 
get  up  if  the  water  was  up  to  the  old  high  water 
mark? — Yes,  if  it  was  up  to  the  old  high-water 
mark  it  could. 

3596.  Then  a  boat  could  float?— It  could 
then,  but  with  difficulty ;  you  see  the  river  ia 
thoroughly  blocked  up  with  mud.  There  is  » 
place  by  my  meadow  now  where  you  might  push 
a  pole  down  eight  or  nine  feet  in  solid  black  mud. 
There  the  boats  get  stopped,  and  the  consequence 
is  they  must  get  high-water  up  above  in  order  to 
drive  the  boats  through  and  get  them  by. 

3597.  Have  you  known  any  boats  stuck  there 
lately? — Yes;  it  happened  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  in  the  evening. 

3598.  Your  opinion  is  that  they  put  up  thi 
water  on  purpose  to  float  the  boats  ? — Yes,  thef 
cannot  float  them  without  in  many  parts. 

3599.  What  damage  have  you  suffered  by  it? 
-~A  good  deal  of  damage;  it  is  our  hay  that 
suffers ;  it  is  in  the  summer,  and  not  in  the  winter, 
that  we  complain  of  it. 

3600.  Without  any  extraordinary  flood  do  you 
et  damage  done  to  you? — Yes,  without  any 
ood  at  alL 

3601.  Have  vou  ever  seen  these  balks?— res. 
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Mr.  Hall — continued. 

They  all  got  blown  away  last  winter,  I  mean 
driven  away  by  the  force  of  the  water ;  now  they 
have  put  some  new  ones  in  the  same  place.  It  is 
a  piece  of  board  about  as  wide  as  this  (describing 


Mr.  //a//—  continued. 
it)  dropped  in  between  two  piles,  and  they  wind 
it  up  with  a  chain  in  the  same  way  as  you  would 
wind  water  up  out  of  a  well,  or  something  similar 
to  that. 


Mr. 

W.  Ludlorv. 

13  July 
J877. 


Mr.  John  H.  Taunton,  called  in  5  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3602.  Are  you  the  manager  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal? — I  am  the  engineer  and 
manager. 

3603.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position  ? 
— Twenty-five  years. 

3604.  What  is  the  state  of  the  canal  now  ? — 
It  is  in  working  condition.  We  carry  about 
50,000  tons  annually  over  the  canal. 

3605.  What  sized  craft  can  go  along  your 
canal? — The  canal  is  made  for  Thames  barges; 
the  same  barges  that  can  pass  down  the  Thames 
can  pass  over  the  canal. 

3606.  Can  larger  barges  pass  along  the  canal? 
— Severn  barges  pass  to  Hriniscombe  Port,  the 
locks  to  that  point  being  16  feet  wide ;  beyond 
that  point  barges  with  11  to  12  feet  beam  can 

3607.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  river  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford  ? — I  am  but 
too  well. 

3608.  Have  you  lately  visited  it?— Yes,  I 
have.  - 

3609.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
the  state  in  which  you  found  the  river? — It  is 
not  navigable  ;  it  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

3610.  For  how  far  is  it  not  navigable  ? — From 
Newbridge  to  Lechlade. 

3611.  A  barge  cannot  get  along  there? — No 
canal-boat  or  loaded  trading  vessel  can  pass 
there.  Would  you  like  me  to  give  you,  shortly, 
the  dates  to  which  I  refer  when  I  speak  of  having 
tried  the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  Thames? 

3612.  If  you  please?— In  October  1876  I 
bought  a  steamboat  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  our  traffic  on  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal ;  I  sent  that  steamboat  up  the  Grand  Juno- 
tion  Canal.  It  passed  freely  over  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  it  passed  down  the  Oxford  Canal, 
and  it  entered  the  Thames  at  Duke's  Lock,  above 
Oxford,  on  October  19th.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  steamer  was  an  experienced  man,  and  the 
steamer,  though  it  was  a  time  of  full  water,  only 
drew  3  feet  6  inches,  with  which  draught  it  had 
run  freely  over  the  canals  I  have  mentioned.  I 
have  a  detailed  report  here,  with  all  of  which 
probably  you  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled,  but  I 
may  perhaps  quote  to  you  some  passages  from  it : 
€€  We  got  to  Skinner  s  Weir  that  night"  (that  is, 
on  the  19th  of  October), "  but  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  round  the  last  bend  in  the  Thames 
below  Skinner's  Weir  Pool.  Started  from  below 
Skinner's  Weir  on  Friday  morning,  October  20, 
at  6.30,  and  got  on  very  well  to  Ridge's  Weir, 
which  we  found  open ;  sent  to  the  weir-keeper  to 
come  and  assist  us,  but  he  was  not  at  home ;  got 
the  assistance  of  a  man  who  lives  at  the  house  at 
the  weir.  The  gates  at  this  weir  are  very  im- 
perfect ;  could  not  shut  the  water  perfectly.  Pro- 
ceeded very  well  to  Newbridge,  where  we  took 
in  some  coal  for  steamboat ;  got  through  New- 
bridge, but  was  stopped  just  aoove  the  bridge  by 
a  bad  hill  of  gravel  and  flam  of  rushes;  got  over 
this  without  much  difficulty,  and   went  on  to 
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Chairman— continued* 
Rose's  Weir.  The  bottom  of  our  steamboat,  just 
touched  the  sill,  but  we  did  not  stop.  We  went 
on  then  very  well  until  we  got  to  Standlake 
Ford,  where  our  first  difficulty  began,  we  could 
not  steam  over  the  ford.  I  went  to  a  farmer  near 
(Mr.  Hammans),  who  charged  me  15  $.  for  the 
use  of  his  three  horses  to  haul  the  boat  over 
Standlake.  I  paid  him  12*.  After  getting  over 
Standlake  we  got  on  with  little  difficulty  to  a 
little  below  Old  Shifford,  where  we  grounded  on 
a  bed  of  mud  and  gravel." 

3613.  Are  you  going  to  read  the  whole  of  that 
report  ?— I  will  try  to  cut  it  short. 

3614.  You  met  with  great  impediments,  in  factj 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  up  with  your 
steamer? — Yes,  our  steamer  was  almost  stopped 
there. 

3615.  Did  you  get  your  steamer  through 
eventually?— Yes,  after  great  expense,  after  a 
week's  labour. 

3616.  And  hauling  it  with  horses? — Yes;  and 
with  a  broken  stern-post,  and  &o  on. 

3617.  Do  you  consider  that  this  deplorable 
and  neglected  state  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
River  Thames  adds  to  the  floods  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Thames? — I  believe  it  to  be  mainly  the 
cause  of  the  floods. 

3618.  And  that  if  the  Thames  were  cleared 
out,  and  considerable  dredging-works  carried 
out,  the  floods  would  be  much  diminished? — . 
Not  considerable  dredging-works.  I  think  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  dredging.  I  may  say  a 
very  small  amount  of  attention  to  the  conservancy 
of  the  river  would  have  prevented  the  floods 
which  have  arisen  since  the  present  Conservators 
have  had  control  of  it. 

36  ISh  Then  you  consider  that  the  upholding  of 
the  navigation  would  tend  to  diminish  the  floods 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  ?— I  do. 

3620.  The  same  works  would  answer  both 
objects? — Yes.  You  have  put  a  question  to  me 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  river,  and  with 
respect  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  river 
having  caused  the  floods ;  now,  with  reference  to 
that  question,  I  do  not  think  I  should  quite  do 
justice  to  myself,  and  to  the  information  which  I 
wish  to  convey  to  vou  and  the  Committee,  with- 
out stating  that  the  opinion  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  you  rests  upon  a  very  careful  inquiry, 
and  upon  facts  which  I  have  made  myself  fully 
acquainted  with.  I  have  made  calculations  of 
what  should  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  to 
carry  off" floods  at  Lechlade  and  the  various  points 
below.  I  have  ascertained,  from  gaugings  which 
I  have  taken  continuously  of  the  Thames,  that  tho 
probable  maximum  flow  of  the  river  at  flood-time 
at  Lechlade  is  28  times  its  low  summer  flow> 
or  about  576,000,000  gallons  per  diem.  To 
carry  that  off*  with  a  fall  of  two  feet  per  mile,, 
which  is  about  the  flood-fall,  would  involve  a 
section  only  70  feet  wide  at  the  surface-level,  and 
50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom-level,  with  a  mean 
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Mr.  /.  H.  Chairman — continued. 

Taunton,     velocity   of  205   feet  per  minute;    that  would 
~"        accommodate  that  flood. 

»3  July  3621.  What  depth?— Five  feet  deep.     I  have 

*°77-        the  calculation  here,  and  I  will  hand  these  sec- 
tions to  you  (handing  in  the  same). 

3622.  You  are  aware  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servators allege  that  they  would  gladly  do  these 
works,  but  they  have  not  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  them  out ;  have  you  any  remark  to  make 
upon  that  subject?— I  think  that  the  Thames 
Conservators  waste  their  funds  very  largely.  My 
experience  has  extended  over  the  management 
of  a  canal  which  is  in  difficulties  during  a  long 
period.  We  have  certainly  made  great  efforts 
to  reduce  expenditure  in  every  possible  way.  I 
have  43  large  locks  to  maintain  ;  if  you  would  like 
to  see  the  sections,  I  can  show  them  to  you. 
They  are  deeper  locks  than  those  on  the  Thames 
considerably,  averaging  from  eight  to  nine  feet. 
I  have  a  pumping  establishment  to  maintain,  and 
I  have  30  miles  of  difficult  canal  to  maintain, 
going  over  as  bad  a  summit  af»  any  in  England. 
That  is  maintained  for  2,500 1,  a  year.  The 
locks  on  the  River  Thames  (I  speak  subject  to 
correction,  for  I  have  taken  them  from "  the 
4t  Oarsman's  Guide,"  which  is  a  very  good  chart, 
I  believe)  are,  I  think,  33  between  Lechlade 
and  Staines ;  they  have  very  small  fails,  they 
have  no  water  to  pay  for,  and  their  revenue  is 
about  10,000/.  a  year.  I  think,  with  better 
management,  that  the  river,  with  the  funds  at  its 
disposal,  might  be  kept  in  a  very  much  better 
condition  than  it  is. 

3623.  You  say  you  could  keep  40  locks  in  re- 
pair for 2,500/.  a  year;  do  you  think,  if  you  had 
the  management  of  the  navigation  above  Oxford, 
you  could  keen  it  in  good  order  for  5,000/.  a 
year  ? — I  would  hardly  say  that  I  could,  but  I 
think  it  might  be  done,  undoubtedly,  from  Ox- 
ford to  Lechlade,  for  a  very  much  smaller  sum 
than  that.  The  amount  of  traffic,  which  has 
been  systematically  neglected,  and  has  been  very 
small  indeed,  would  then  be  increased.  I  have 
taken  the  average  expenditure  of  the  Con- 
servators since  1866,  since  they  have  had  charge 
of  the  river,  and  I  find  that,  irrespective  of  the 
700/.  a  year  paid  to  the  Upper  Conservators, 
they  had  for  the  superintendent,  and  his  travelling 
expenses,  389/.  Is.  lOd.  I  should  explain  that 
I  have  not  got  the  accounts  for  1870  or  1876. 
I  have  not  omitted  them  from  any  reason,  but  I 
simply  could  not  get  them.  I  have  taken  the 
sums  included  in  the  published  accounts  for  1867, 
1868,  1869,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1875, 
And  1  find  that  the  superintendent  and  his  tra- 
velling expenses  came  to  389/.  1$.  lOrf. ;  further 
travelling  expenses,  137/.  19s.  Sd.  Then  there 
is  a  charge  for  a  steam-tug,  which  I  do  not  think 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  steam-tug,  at  least  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  traffic  on  that  part  of 
the  river  to  which  that  refers.     What  we  com- 

?lain  of  is  that  we  cannot  put  any  traffic  there. 
"hesteam-tugisanexpensiveitem,399/.  15s.  lOrf. 
per  annum;  stationery,  89/.  16 s.  7d. ;  and 
sundries,  75/.  12 s.  lid. 

3624.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  want  of  funds  as  to  bad  manage- 
ment that  the  Upper  River  is  not  in  that  state 
which  could  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gation ? — Undoubtedly  ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  supplement  my  answer  with  refereEce 
to  what  the  increase  of  the  funds  would  be  if 
this  missing  link  in  the  chain  were  made  good; 


Chairman — continued. 

if  they  made  good  the  Thames  from  Lechlade 
to  Oxford,  and  you  would  connect  the  London 
with  the  Gloucester  traffic.  The  Gloucester 
people  are  deeply  interested  about  the  mainVe* 
nance  of  a  through  water-communication  from 
Gloucester  to  London,  and  if  there  was  a  perfect 
navigation  between  these  points,  they  would  have 
a  through  communication  which,  I  believe, 
would  very  greatly  increase  the  revenue.  I  have 
a  return  of  the  traffic  over  the  canal  in  former 
years,  if  the  Committee  would  wish  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3625.  How  long  is  it  since  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thames  has  ceased  to  be  navigable,  and  to 
afford  facilities  for  the  navigation  to  the  extent 
which  the  canal  would  carry  through  to  the 
Severn  ? — I  think  about  1866  we  could  get  a 
loaded  boat  down  to  Newbridge. 

3626.  Newbridge  is  the  point  at  which  it 
ceases  to  be  navigable  now,  is  it? — INo,  Lechlade 
is  the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  navigable. 

3627.  Is  Newbridge  above  or  below  Lech- 
lade ? — Newbridge  is  nearer  Oxford. 

3628.  You  think  it  very  desirable  that  the 
communication  should  be  restored  to  its  original 
capacity? — On  every  ground  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable ;  and  I  think,  too,  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Conservators  to  maintain 
the  river  efficiently,  and  on  the  ground  of  com- 
merce also. 

3629.  What  sized  barges  and  what  tonnage 
should  the  river  be  made  able  to  accommodate? 
— We  used  to  carry  70  tons  in  one  barge  to 
Oxford  from  Lechlade. 

3630.  What  depth  of  water  would  that  re- 
quire ? — About  3  feet  6  inches.  That  was  the  old 
Thames  barge  of  from  80  to  90  feet  long,  and  a 
little  less  than  12  feet  beam. 

3631.  What  sized  boat,  or  barge,  could  pass 
through  now  from  Oxford  to  the  Severn  ? — No 
loaded  boat  can  pass  up  the  Thames  above  Xew- 
bridge  now. 

3632.  When  you  speak  of  a  loaded  barge, 
what  tonnage  do  you  mean  ? —  I  mean  that  a  boat 
drawing  over  two  feet  of  water  cannot  pass.  On 
the  23rd  of  June  I  was  on  the  Thames  with  Mr. 
Marling,  the  honourable  Member  for  Stroud. 
There  is  a  committee,  I  should  tell  you,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  merchants  at  Gloucester, 
nearly  all  our  magistrates,  and  a  great  number  of 
our  members,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  if  possible,  from  Lech- 
lade.  Mr.  Marling  was  anxious  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  state  of  the  river,  and  he  went  with 
me  on  the  23rd  of  last  month.  At  the  tail  of  St. 
John's  Lock,  at  Lechlade  (about  which  we  ap- 
pealed, in  February  or  March  last,  to  the  Thames 
Conservators  to  remove  a  little  gravel  bank, 
which  might  have  been  done  at  an  expense  of 
51.)  we  found  only  one  foot  of  water  for  our  boat 
to  pass  over,  and  we  were  in  a  row-boat.  When 
we  got  to  Sandford,  we  found  a  large  shoal  below 
the  junction  of  the  stream  which  runs  into  the 
river  there.  Just  above  that  point  we  saw  some 
cart-colts  looking  for  a  crossing,  and  they  showed 
us  exactly  where  the  shoal  was  that  we  were  in 
search  of,  for  they  all  walked  across,  wetting 
their  legs  up  to  18  inches.  They  passed  just  in 
front  of  our  boat.  That  was  the  state  of  the 
river  on  the  23rd  of  June  last. 

3633.  Where  does  the  Severn  Canal  enter  the 
Thames  ? — At  Lechlade. 

3634.  Dtd 
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Mr.  Walter—  continued. 

3634.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say 
that,  so  lately  as  1866,  the  navigation  was  suffi- 
ciently open  to  admit  of  barges  of  70  tons  going 
through?— My  answer  was  that,  I  think  in  1866, 
some  boats  passed.  I  can  give  you  the  traffic  for 
the  previous  year,  if  you  wish  it. 

3635.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  barges  of  70 
tons  could  jpass  through  from  Gloucester  to 
London? — 1*  ot  within  my  experience ;  not  within 
25  years.  Within  25  years  a  barge  of  40  tons 
has  passed. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

3636.  How  long  is  it  since  you  remember  one 
of  40  tons  passing? — I  have  given  that  in  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  on  Pollution  of  Rivers, 
but  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  the  date. 

3637.  Was  it  before  or  since  the  control  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Conservators? — Before. 

3638.  Do  you  know  how  long  before? — I 
should  think  it  would  be  about  1863,  approxi- 
mately. 

3639.  What  would  the  draught  be  of  a  boat  of 
40  tons? — She  would  pass  with  a  draught  of 
three  feet. 

3640.  Since  1863,  so  far  as  you  can  remember, 
a  boat  drawing  three  feet  has  not  been  able  to 
pass  ? — It  has  been  gradually  getting  worse. 

3641.  The  navigation  was  being  deteriorated 
before  the  powers  were  assumed  by  the  Con- 
servancy Board?— No  doubt  Those  powers 
were  given  in  coneeauence  of  that  deterioration, 
and  it  is  recited  in  the  Act  that,  if  powers  were 
granted,  a  large  increase  in  the  tolls  might  be 
obtained  by  re-opening  the  navigation. 

3642.  You  spoke  of  boats  of  from  80  feet  to 
90  feet  long  passing  down  the  Thames ;  would 
those  boats  be  able  to  pass  through  all  the  locks? 
— They  have  done  so. 

3643.  What  is  the  length  of  your  smallest 
lock?— Our  locks  were  the  same  length  as  the 
Thames  locks;  a  little  over  100  feet. 

3644.  What  are  they  now  ? — We  have  altered 
them  to  72  feet,  or  73  feet. 

3645.  Is  there  no  lock  on  your  canal  shorter 
than  72  feet  ? — Xo,  none. 

3646.  I  think  you  have  said  that  those  boats, 
drawing  3  feet  6  inches,  could  pass  over  every 
portion  of  your  canal  ? — Not  throughout  the  dry 
season ;  not  always. 

3647.  What  is  the  minimum  during  the  dry 
season?— We  endeavour  to  keep  three  feet  of 
water  in  the  summit  of  the  canal,  but  we  do  not 
always  succeed  in  doing  that ;  and  when  we  do 
not  succeed  in  doing  that,  we  are  obliged  to 
carry  on  the  traffic,  under  great  difficulties,  by 
lightening  the  load  of  two  boats  into  a  third,  and 
so  carrying  the  traffic  in  an  additional  boat, 
which  is  a  costly  operation,  over  the  high-level 
ponds,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water. 

3648.  To  how  little  are  you  obliged  to  lighten 
your  boats  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  your 
traffic  under  these  circumstances? — i  have  known 
canal  boats  lightened  very  much.  We  reckon 
that  it  does  not  at  all  pay  if  they  are  lightened 
to  less  than  20  tons. 

3649.  Whether  it  pays  or  not,  to  what  point 
are  you  obliged  to  lighten  your  boats  in  the 
summer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  traffic  ? — 

1  lightened  them  last  year,  reducing  the  total 
weight  to  16  tons. 

3650.  What  draught  does  that  leave?— About 

2  feet  ?  inches. 

3651.  Is  that  over  any  large  portion  of  the 
0.114. 


Mr.  Samuehon— continued, 
canal?— It  is ;  it  is  over  about  eight  miles. 


Mr.  /.  H. 

Taunton. 


steam  dredging. 

3653.  What  does  your  dredging  come  to  per 
annum  ? — I  keep  no  separate  account. 

3654.  Ca,n  you  make  an  estimate  of  it? — I 
cannot.  The  expense  with  repairs,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  lock-keepers,  is  about  700/.  a 
year.  They  do  the  dredging,  but  they  do  many 
other  things  besides  the  dredging.  We  also  let 
the  pounds  out  in  case  any  occasion  requires  it, 
which  we  have  the  means  of  doing,  and  we  re- 
move the  mud  with  a  spade  and  shovel. 

3655.  Have  you  any  important  repairs  in 
addition  to  what  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  locks  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  tunnel  nearly  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length  to  keep  in  repair. 

3656.  Through  what  strata  does  the  tunnel 
pass? — Through  the  oolitic  strata  throughout; 
the  inferior  oolite,  the  fuller's  earth ;  the  great 
oolite  overlying  the  fuller's  earth.  It  is  bricked 
for  more  than  half  this  distance  through  the 
fuller  8  earth. 

3657.  Would  this  expense  arise  in  portions 
that  are  bricked,  or  in  portions  which  are  not 
bricked  ? — In  the  portions  which  are  bricked. 

3658.  I  suppose  the  bricks  are  loosened  by 
the  percolation  of  the  water  ? — Yes,  and  old  age. 

3659.  Have  you  any  weirs  to  keep  in  order? 
— At  every  pound  we  have  a  waste  weir. 

3660.  There  is  no  comparison,  I  suppose,  be- 
tween the  size  of  your  weirs  and  those  on  the 
Thames?— No. 

3661.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  expenditure  on  the 
Thames  and  on  your  canal  ? — Not  so,  because  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  locks  would  be 
very  similar.  The  cost  of  dredging,  when  done 
by  steam-power,  would  be  similar,  and  the 
general  system  of  supervision  would  not  be  very 
far  different. 

3662.  But  I  presume  the  fact  is  that  your 
dredging  is  very  trifling  compared  with  that  on 
the  Thames  ? — It  is. 

3663.  And  that  your  weirs  are  of  very  little 
moment  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Thames  ? 
— The  weirs  are  not,  a  very  great  source  of  ex- 
pense on  the  Thames,  I  think,  for  they  have 
removed  a  great  number  of  them.  They  take 
credit  for  the  removal  of  a  vast  number  in  the 
upper  Thames. 

3664.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
stated  in  evidence  that  the  weirs  have  been  a 
source  of  very  great  expense  ? — Probably  they 
have,  but  I  only  state  that  in  this  printed  Return, 
which  was  made  by  the  Conservators  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  which  gives  a  statement  of  old 
weirs  removed  in  the  district  westward  of  Ox- 
ford, they  say  that  they  have  removed  eight: 
weirs/  and  I  say  that  in  that  way  they  have 
lowered  the  level  of  the  water  to  such  an  extent 
that  with  the  obstructions,  created  from  want  of 
dredging,  they  have  left  it  unnavigable.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  that  that  it  is  in  this  unnavi- 
gable condition. 

3665.  Supposing  the  Thames  navigation  re- 
stored to  its  original  capacity,  that  is  to  a  draught 
of  water  of  3  feet  6  inches,  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  alterations  which  would  be  necessary 
in  your  canal  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
Thames  traffic  ? — I  will  answer  that  question  if 

Cc  the 
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Mr.  Samuelson—  continued. 

the  Committee  wish  it,  but  I  think  if  a  profes- 
sional man  gives  the  answer  he  ought  to  give  it 
on  careful  consideration,  and  in  this  case  it 
would  be  merely  a  guess  on  my  part. 

3666.  Would  it  be  5,000/.  or  50,000/.?— 
£.  5,000  would  be  about  the  sum. 

3667.  You  think  that  5,000/.  would  enable 
you  to  pass  barges  drawing  3  feet  6  inches  of  water 
from  one  end  of  your  canal  to  the  other?— I 
think  so.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  think 
so.  I  was  aiming  at  rather  a  higher  draught 
than  that  when  I  said  5,000  /.  Ostensibly  we 
have  three  feet,  although  sometimes  for  short 
intervals  it  falls  below  that,  but  I  think  we  should 
get  four  feet  if  we  spent  5,000/.  We  think  we 
should  get  by  that  means  a  through  water  com- 
munication from  Gloucester,  from  the  Severn  to 
the  metropolis,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  should  get 
a  connection  with  the  canal  system  which  we  now 
want.  We  cannot  get  to  the  Oxford  Canal 
because  of  this  bloclc  in  the  Thames,  and  we 
cannot  get  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  because 
of  this  block  in  the  Thames ;  I  know  it  is  a  fact 
because  I  have  been  applied  to  very  frequent 
lately  that  we  should  send  a  great  quantity  of 
timber  to  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Banbury.  I  have 
been  applied  to  by  timber  merchants  to  carry 
timber  to  Banbury,  and  I  cannot  undertake  the 
freight,  because  1  cannot  get  over  the  Thames. 

3668.  What  are  the  dues  on  the  canal?— The 
dues  vary  to  some  extent  with  the  articles 
carried. 

3669.  Say  coal  and  timber? — I  think  it  is 
about  2  s.  or  between  Is.  6  d.  and  2 .«.  for  passing 
over  the  30  miles,  which  is  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal. 

3670.  1  think  you  said  that  you  carry  50,000 
tons  per  annum  ? — Approximately. 

3671.  Is  the  greater  part  of  ihat  carried  be- 
tween any  two  given  points  ? — It  is. 

3672.  What  are  those  two  points  ?— The  Stroud 
Valley ;  the  service  of  coal  to  the  mills  in  the 
Stroud  Valley  is  our  main  traffic,  and  that  traffic 
enables  us  to  keep  open,  or  has  enabled  us  to 
keep  open,  the  east  part  of  the  canal. 

3673. ' How  many  miles  is  that? — About  four 
miles. 

3674.  What  are  the  dues  for  those  four  miles  ? 
— They  vary  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling. 

3675.  What  portion  of*  ihe  50,000  tons  are 
carried  above  the  Stroud  Valley  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  answer  that  with  exactness. 

3676.  Is  it  5,000  tons?— More  than  that;  but 
I  cannot  state  specifically  the  number  of  tons. 

3677.  Do  you  carry  traffic  to  Lechlade?— We  do. 

3678.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  traffic  per  annum  carried  to  Lechlade? 
— I  cannot;  it  would  be  4,000  or  5,000  tons,  I 
should  say. 

3679.  Is  there  any  competition  with  the  rail- 
way at  Lechlade  ? — There  is  a  keen  competition. 

3680.  Between  what  points  ? — Between  Lech- 
lade and  Gloucester.  I  might  explain  to  the 
Committee  that  it  is  only  two  years  since,  under 
my  advice,  thf  canal  company  established  boats 
of  their  own  ;  we  have  now  six  boats,  and  we 
are  carriers  to  Lechlade;  we  cannot  get  them 
below  Lechlade,  because  of  the  block  on  the 
Thames,  and  if  it  were  not  for  that 'block,  I 
could  make  contracts  with  the  Gloucester  people 
for  carrying  it  all  the  way  down  the  river,  and 
not  only  aown  the  river  but  into  the  other 
canals. 


Mr.  Samuelson — continued. 

3681.  Do  the  dues  which  you  mentioned  con- 
sist simply  of  tolls,  or  do  they  constitute  the  en- 
tire payment  for  the  hire  of  the  boats,  and  every 
other  charge?— I  merely  gave  you  the  toll;  the 
freight  is  another  thing. 

3682.  What  are  the  rates  of  freight  for  coal 
and  timber? — I  think  between  6  s.  and 7*.  be- 
tween Gloucester  and  Lechlade. 

3683.  On  that  part  of  the  canal,  where  you  say 
your  main  traffic  lies,  what  is  the  freight,  say  for 
coal,  from  Gloucester  to  Stroud  ? — I  do  not  carry 
coal.  The  canal  company,  down  to  the  last  hour, 
wish  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
trader ;  we  are  only  carrying  that  trafac  which 
was  lost. 

3684.  What  trade  is  that?— The  corn  trade 
and  the  artificial  manure  trade. 

3685.  Between  what  points  ? — Between  Lech- 
lade and  Gloucester. 

3686.  What  is  the  freight?— Between  6/. 
and  7  s. 

Mr.  Hall. 

3687.  I  think  you  said  that  powers  were  given 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  under  the  Act  of 
1866,  because  the  river  was  getting  year  by  year 
in  a  worse  condition  ? — So  it  is  recited. 

3688.  Since  1866  has  it  improved  in  any  way? 
— It  is  worse,  decidedly. 

368U.  Then  the  object  of  the  Act  has  been 
defeated,  so  far  as  that  goes  ? — In  1866  I  repre- 
sented some  of  the  weir  owners  ;  and  at  St.  John's 
Weir,  for  instance,  I  put  a  new  good  weir  there 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Prideaux,  the  weir  owner,  and 
it  was  in  perfect  condition ;  now  it  is  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  it  is  not  safe  to  go  over  it,  it  has 
been  neglected,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done 
to  it ;  I  tried  to  walk  over  it  the  other  day,  but 
found  it  to  be  dangerous,  and  could  not  do  so; 
it  is  now  falling  down,  and  that  is  a  weir  which 
we  have  specifically  called  upon  the  Conservators 
to  restore. 

3690.  Is  that  the  St.  John's  Lock  that  you 
told  us,  where  there  was  a  bed  of  gravel?— It 
adjoins  the  lock ;  it  is  in  the  rear  of  that  lock, 
near  Lechlade. 

3691.  Then  both  St  John's  Lock  and  St 
John's  Weir  are  out  of  order  ? — St.  John's  Lock 
is  in  very  fair  condition  ;  St.  John's  Weir  is  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation,  but  St.  John's  Lock  is  not 
usable,  because  at  the  tail  of  the  lock  is  a  shoal  on 
which  there  is  only  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  water. 

3692.  And  it  wants  clearing  out?— It  wants 
dredging. 

3693.  You  did  not  tell  us  what  answer  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  gave  you  when  you 
applied  to  them  to  spend  51.,  I  think  you 
said,  in  doing  away  with  this  gravel  shoal?— 
We  had  an  interview  with  them.  I  have  not 
got  with  me  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
with  the  Thames  Conservators,  but  have  had  a 
long  correspondence  ;  and  a  deputation  fro© 
Gloucestershire  met  the  Thames  Conservators, 
when  their  chairman  suggested  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  at  Gloucester  that 
he  should  put  his  requirements  in  writing,  and 
that  he  did  in  a  very  mild  sort  of  way  so  fitr  as  the 
requirements  went.  It  was  shown  to  me,  and  I 
thought  that  his  requisitions  were  very  moderate 
indeed.  That  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Thames  Conservators,  and  I  have  asked  him,  m 
this  room,  if  he  has  acknowledged  it,  but  I  do 
not  understand  whether  the  letter  was  even 
acknowledged. 

3694.  No 
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Mr.  Hall— continued. 

3694.  No  answer  was  obtained,  or  at  all  events, 
nothing  was  done? — Nothing  was  done,  on  the 
contrary,  this  shoal  that  I  specifically  referred  to 
is  there  still,  and  the  Conservators  were  do«vn  at 
Lechlade  on  Whit-Monday. 

3695.  Then  we  may  take  it  now,  that  since 
1866,  nothing  but  a  pleasure  boat  is  able  to  go 
from  Lechlade  to  Oxford  ? — In  a  general  way; 
there  has  been  no  regular  dredging. 

3696.  Other  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the 
navigation  is  practically  stopped  ;  you  have  been 
giving  some  trade  returns  on  this  canal,  but  I 
think  just  now  you  were  offering  to  the  Com- 
mittee some  trade  returns  on  the  river  previous 
to  1866,  which  you  have  got.  Could  you  read  it 
out  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  from  1867  up- 
wards ?-  I  thought  the  Committee  might  wish  to 
know  what  the  trade  formerly  was ;  this  return 
begins  in  1804,  and  runs  continuously  on  to 
1812.     Then,  for  the  purpose  of  the  recent  in- 

3uiry,  I  had  to  take  it  out  in  detail  for  1839,  and 
took  that  year,  because  it  was  just  before  there 
was  any  railway  constructed  in  the  district,  and 
in  a  general  way  I  found  that  6,172  tons  of  goods 
and  6,015  tons  of  coal  passed  along  the  Kiver 
Thames  by  Lechlade,  and  from  there  on  into  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal  in  1839. 

3697.  Can  you  give  us  for  1849?— I  have  not 
got  that ;  my  object  was  to  ascertain  what  the 
traffic  was  before  the  railway  system  set  in,  and 
having  regard  to  what  might  be  expected  now 
that  trade  has  increased,  we  find  everything  has 
increased,  although  we  have  to  compete,  and  I 
wanted  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  what  the  trade 
on  the  river  would  probably  be.  Now,  assuming 
the  Kiver  Thames  between  Lechlade  and  Ox- 
ford to  be  put  in  a  navigable  condition,  I  think 
there  would  be  between  20,000  or  30,000  tons  of 
goods  from  which  they  would  get  a  toll,  and  from 
which  we  would  get  a  toll. 

3698.  Still  the  railways  have  taken  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  traffic ;  how  would  you  meet 
that  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  the  railways,  having 
reference  to  the  long  detour  that  they  have  got 
to  make  to  Swindon  and  Didcot,  and  then  back 
again  into  the  district,  can  compete  with  us,  and 
I  am  sure  of  this,  that  if  the  River  Thames  had 
a  fair  chance  given  to  it,  having  reference  to  the 
facilities  for  navigation  that  it  affords,  and  the  low 
rate  of  fall  per  mile,  and  the  facilities  now  for 
the  use  of  steam  tugs  and  trains  of  boats,  and 
from  having  the  stream  with  us,  we  should  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  railways ;  that  is  my 
idea ;  I  am  carrying  on  the  contest  now  under 
most  adverse  circumstances,  and  we  are  doing  it 

just  on  the  principle  to  keep  open  the  canal  to  the 
last  hour  that  we  can,  and  we  find  that  under 
diligent  management,  we  make  the  thing  pay  its 
-way  under  competition  rates. 

3699.  Do  you  know  Godstowe  Lock  at  all?— 
r  know  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  evidence 
about  it  ;  I  have  been  there,  but  I  have  not 
studied  the  thing  sufficiently  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Committee. 

3700.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  works  on  that 
upper  part  are  neglected,  and  it  is  to  that  that 
you  attribute  the  loss  of  the  navigation  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3701.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  if  there  is 
a  strong  public  feeling  against  the  management 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators  in  that  part  of  the 
river  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — There  is 
a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 

O.IU. 


Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

3702.  You  were  speaking  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Conservators,  and  you  seem  to  think 
that  their  expenditure  has  been  excessive;  basing 
that  opinion  on  your  own  calculations  with  re- 
ference to  the  canal,  what  is  the  greatest  width 
of  weir  that  you  have  on  your  canal  ? — I  have 
no  similar  weirs  to  those  on  the  Thames  crossing 
the  river;  mine  are  merely  overflow  weirs 
alongside  and  parallel  to  the  navigation,  and  not 
across  the  navigation,  therefore  they  are  not  at 
all  similar. 

3703.  Therefore  it  is  simply  a  hypothesis  on 
your  part? — No,  it  is  not  exactly  a  hypothesis, 
because  it  is  a  subject  which  I  have  considered  a 
good  deal ;  the  construction  of  weirs  is  a  matter 
upon  which  I  have  been  very  much  engaged  on 
different  occasions.  The  opinion  that  1  express 
is  a  decided  opinion,  but  it  has  no  reference  to 
my  experience  with  regard  to  weirs  on  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal. 

3704.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  weirs  on 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  ? — Very  trifling 
indeed. 

3705.  What  amount  of  water  falls  over  those 
weirs? — It  varies  with  the  season;  at  short 
water  time  we  allow  very  little  water  to  be 
wasted  ;  we  allow  none  to  fall  over  the  weir  if 
tve  can  prevent  it. 

3706.  Supposing  there  is  a  flood  what  do  you 
do? — At  flood-time  we  use  the  weirs  for  the 
carriage  of  the  flood- water. 

3707.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  capacity 
of  those  weirs  during  flood-time  is  ? — Not  at  all, 
because  it  varies  with  different  points  of  the 
canal ;  some  pounds  have  a  stream  running 
through  them  very  near  the  top ;  other  pounds 
have  not,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
uniformity  in  the  volume  of  water  passing  over 
the  waste  weir. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3708.  What  is  your  summit  level  above  the 
sea? — Three  hundred  and  sixty- three  feet. 


Mr.  J.  H. 
Taunton. 

13  July 
1877. 


Chairman. 


is  it 


3709.  Yours  is  a  joint  stock  company, 
not? — It  is. 

3710.  What  was  the  value  of  the  shares  origin- 
ally?—£.100. 

3711.  Have  those  shares  changed  hands  lately  ? 
— A  great  number  have. 

3712.  At  what  price  ?— From  3 /.  to  5 /. 

3713.  Therefore  it   is  not  a  very  successful 
undertaking?— Oh!  dear,  no. 

3714.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  navigation  of 
the  upper  river  were  put  into  good  order  the 
value  of  your  property  would  increase  ? — I  think 
that  the  canal  would  then  be  kept  open  and 
might  pay  a  small  remuneration,  but  unless  that 
is  done  the  canal  must  undoubtedly  be  closed. 
There  is  one  point  which  I  should  wish  to  submit 
to  the  Committee  which  has  more  reference  to 
the  floods  than  any  other,  and  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon  in  my  examination,  and  that  is, 
that  pounded  water  is  more  suitable  for  the  car- 
riage of  flood-water  than  that  which  is  not 
pounded,  and  that  has  so  important  a  bearing  on 
the  subject  that  I  think  it  a  matter  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  I  do  not  think 
th;it  I  can  explain  it  better  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  great  authority  on  these  matters, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Parkes.  These  are  his  words : 
"  It  was  the  same  with  a  pounded  river  which  it 

C  c  2  was 
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was  admitted  had  the  effect  of  passing  off  floods 
more  easily  than  an  impounded  one.     The  effect 
was   thus   accounted   for: — When   a  flood   was 
passed    into  the    pound,  the  discharge    at  the 
other  end  was  brought  about  not  by  the  water 
actually  passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pound,  but  a  wave  was  propagated  through  the 
wa'er,  and  when  that  wave  was  felt  at  the  lower 
end,  the  discharge  commenced."     For  instance, 
if  you  had  a  trough  extending  the  whole  length 
of  this  room,  two  feet  wide,  which  was  empty, 
and  you  pass  100  gallons  of  water  in  into  the 
empty  trough,  and  it  has  to  traverse  that  trough 
and  to  encounter  the    friction  of  the  sides  and 
bottom,  it  is  a  long  time  in  passing  through  it ; 
but  if  you  take  the  trough  and  fill  it  within  six 
inches  of  the  top,  and  pass  100  gallons  of  water  in 
at  one  end,  the  100  gallons  will  come  out  at  the 
other  end  in   a*  very   much   quicker    time,   not 
the  same  100  gallons,  but  an  equivalent  quantity. 
That  is  the  point  which   I  am  now  submitting 
for  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  and  it  has 
a  very  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
carriage  of  floods  in  pounded  water. 

3715.  Are  those  the  words  of  an  eminent  en- 
gineer ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

3716.  Bo  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
endorse  them  as  your  own  experience  ? — Yes. 

3717.  Then  you  are  using  the  words  of  another 
person  to  express  your  own  opinion  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Parkes 
proceeds  to  say,  "A  simple  calculation  would 
show  that  in  an  ordinary  case  this  would  take 
place  sooner  than  if  the  water  had  to  traved  bodily 
over  the  same  distance  along  a  river-bed  pre- 
viously dry  or  nearly  so.  Take  a  distance  01  10 
miles  from  A  to  B.  If  the  river-bed  were  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  as  water  would  not  flow  faster  than 
five  miles  or  six  miles  an  hour,  it  would  require 
something  like  two  hours  for  the  first  of  the  flood- 
water  to  travel  from  A  to  B.  But  if  the  length 
A  B  were  occupied  by  a  lake  18  feet  deep,  then 
the  discharge  would  commence  in  such  time  a* 
was  necessary  for  the  wave  to  be  propagated 
from  A  to  B  over  a  length  of  10  miles  of  water 
18  feet  deep,  or  at  the  rate  which  a  body  would 
attain  in  falling  through  a  space  equal  to  half 
the  depth  of  the  lake  that  was  (8  x  •  9)  =  24  ft. 
per  sec,  or  16  miles  per  hour.  Thus  the  flood 
would  commence  at  B  about  forty  minutes  after 
it  had  reached  A,  and  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half 
would  be  gained  for  the  duration  of  its  discharge 
at  B." 

3718.  Touching  the  navigation  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  are  you  aware 

•  that  soine  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  at 
Reading,  and  from  Reading  downwards  to  start 
steamtugs  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  river  which  was  then  most  capable  of 
navigation  some  trade  could  not  he  restored  ? — 
I  have  heard  of  that. 

3719.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  were 
unable  to  make  the  expenses  of  that  traffic  pay 
at  all,  even  to  sustain  those  steamtugs  ? — I  have 
understood  that  it  did  not  succeed.  But  having 
regard  to  the  start  that  has  lately  been  made 
from  necessity  in  the  management  of  canal  traffic, 
that  would  not  deter  me  in  the  least  from  a 
similar  attempt  being  made  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  river.  Formerly,  for  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  tolls  on  canals,  canal  proprietors  held  out 


Sir  Charles  Russell — continued. 

for  high  tolls,  of  2  d.  and  3  d.  a  mile.  Now  if  you 
go  to  canals,  the  Oxford,  for  instance,  where  they 
have  low  tolls,  you  will  find  a  farthing  a  ton  per 
mile  charged.  Then  the  application  of  steam 
itself  in  suitable  localities,  is  more  developed  now 
than  probably  it  was  when  that  attempt  was 
made ;  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  state  specific 
grounds  upon  which  I  say  that  I  am  not  deterred 
unless  I  have  all  the  details  fully  before  me  ;  but 
that  is  my  general  idea. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3720.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  im- 
pounded rivers,  what  do  you  suppose  would  be 
the  length  of  the  ponds  that  could  be  applied  to 
the  Thames  ? — The  reaches  are  splendid  reaches 
in  the  Thames ;  there  are  four  locks  at  present 
over  31  miles,  and  they  want  two  or  three  more, 
I  think.  If  you  had  three  more  that  would  give 
you  eight  intervals  in  the  31  miles. 

3721.  What  saving  of  time  do  you  consider 
might  be  effected  in  •the  passage  of  the  floods  by 
this  system  of  impounding?—!  cannot  give  you 
an  answer  to  that  question  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  floods  would 
arise  but  at  very  rare  intervals,  if  the  river  were 
treated  in  that  way. 

3722.  I  think  you  stated  that  upon  a  length  of 
10  miles,  the  saving  would  be  two  hours? — Mr. 
Parkes  states  so  in  nis  example. . 

3723.  And  you  adopt  that  statement  ? — I  do : 
or  it  might  be  an  hour  and  a  half. 

3724.  Applying  that  to  any  given  portion  ot 
the  Thames,  say  between  Lechlade  and  Oxford, 
for  instance,  what  would  be  the  saving,  in  how 
much  shorter  time  would  the  flood  be  reduced 
upon  that  calculation  ? — It  would  be  three  times 
as  quickly ;  it  might  prevent  the  flood  if  you 
stopped  it  in  its  initiation. 

3725.  Have  you  reflected  carefully  on  that? — 
I  hav:,  indeed  5  I  think  that  the  cause  of  the 
flood  is  the  first  difficulty  that  you  have  got  to 
meet  ;  it  is  getting  rid  of  the  disease  at  its  origin, 
you  prevent  its  development  all  the  way  down 
the  stream.  That  is  the  idea  which  I  venture 
to  lay  before  the  Committee ;  I  do  it  with  great 
deliberation,  and  it  is  my  decided  opinion. 

3726.  That  is  your  opinion,  although  it  has 
been  stated  to  us  in  evidence  that  the  amount  of 
water  which  has  to  be  carried  away  with  floods, 
is  between  30  and  40  times  that  of  the  summer 
level  of  the  river  ? — That  is  my  identical  calcu- 
lation, 30  times.  I  might  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  fallacy  created  by  the 
report  of  the  Thames  Conservators,  whose  re- 
marks in  this  report  would  lead  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  491  times.  There  is  a  calculation  here 
which  points  to  that;  they  say  in  their  report 
that  the  area  of  the  catchment  basin  of  the 
Thames,  westward  of  Kew,  is  about  3,944  equate 
miles.  Then  they  say,  "  Supposing  a  rainfall  of 
only  three  inches  over  those  3,944  square  miles 
to  find  its  way  into  the  river,"  which  is  mon- 
strous in  itself,  because  three  inches  of  rain  never 
falls  uniformly  over  so  great  a  surface,  and  storm 
waters  generally  cover  a  very  limited  district,  and 
not  uniformly  over  so  great  a  district  as  this ; 
then  they  go  on  to  say,  supposing  this,  €c  there 
would  be  about  27,488,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  to  be  carried  off,  or  491  times  the  amount 
of  one  day's  summer  discharge  at  Teddington 
Weir."  That  certainly  points  to  a  fallacy; 
27,488,000,000  cubic  feet  would  be  equivalent 
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Mr.  Samuel  son — continued* 
to  something  like  170,000,000,000  gallons,  and  it 
it  is  quite  beyond  what  we  find  it ;  that  is  under 
12,000,000,000  gallons,  and  less  than  30  times  the 
summer  flow. 

3727.  You  stated  that  you  had  had  applica- 
tions for  the  conveyance  of  timber  from  Glouces- 
ter to  Banbury ;  are  you  aware  what  would  be 
the  rate  which  you  would  have  to  accept  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  railway  ? — No,  I  gave  no 
rate  ;  it  has  been  carried. 

3728.  Are  you  aware  that  the  railway  company 
carry  timber  for  8  s.  per  ton  over  the  whole  of  that 
distance  from  Gloucester  to  Banbury? — I  was 
not  aware  of  that,  but  I  think  that  might  do  for 
the  water. 

3729.  But  you  charge  6  *.,  I  think  you  say, 
from  Gloucester  to  Lechlade? — That  is  on 
grain. 

3730.  Do  you  know  what  you  charge  on  tim- 
ber ? — I  cannot  tell  you ;  it  is  a  question  of  6  d. 

3731.  What  is  the  comparative  distance  be- 
tween Gloucester  and  Lechlade,  and  Gloucester 
and  Banbury  ? — It  is  much  further  to  Banbury ; 


Mr.  Samuebon — continued. 

but  timber  is  a  safer  freight ;  there  is  not  the  same 
risk  about  it;  and  when  you  have  got  30  or  40 
miles  on  your  journey,  a  few  miles  further, 
it  does  not  involve  an  equivalent  proportionate 
cost 

3732.  Is  it  a  question  of  a  few  miles,  or  is  it  a 
question  of  three  or  four  times  the  distance  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

3733.  What  is  the  distance  from  Gloucester  to 
Oxford  ? — It  is  30  miles,  and  25  miles  to  Ban- 
bury. 

3734.  Then  it  would  be  nearly  three  times  ? — 
No ;  30  miles  is  only  from  Stroud  to  Lechlade ; 
then  you  have  another  20  miles  to  Gloucester. 

3735.  Then  it  would  be  about-double  the  dis- 
tance ? — About  that. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

• 

3736.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  timber 
is  a  safer  freight  than  corn  ? — Timber  is  not  easily 
injured,  whereas  a  bag  of  corn  gets  wet  some- 
times. 


M.  J.  H. 

Taunton. 

13  July 
1877. 


Sir  Frederick  W.  E.  Nicolson,  re-called. 


Chairman. 
3737.  Have  you  a  letter  which  you  wish  to 
hand  in  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  and  I  will  read 
it,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  : 
"Thames  Conservancy  Offices,  41,  Trinity- 
square,  Tower-hill,  E.C.,  3rd  July  1877.  Thames 
Valley  Floods  Select  Committee.  To  Octavius 
Coope,  Esq.,  m.p.  Sir, — In  the  evidence 
given  by  me  before  the  Select  Committee,  I 
stated    that     only     two    communications    had 

?assed  between  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
!ommissioners  and  the  Conservators.  I  made 
that  statement  under  the  impression  that  a 
thorough  search  had  been  made  in  this  office  for 
any  correspondence  between  the  two  bodies. 
Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  only  corre- 
spondence of  which  copies  were  furnished 
to  me  is  that  put  in  by  Mr.  Hawkins  and 
myself  when  first  examined.  Further  search 
has  brought  to  light  some  previous  correspond- 
ence, copies  of  which  I  now  forward  for 
the  information  of  the  Committee.  The  letter  of 
October  1871  was  written  spontaneously  by  the 
Conservators  to  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners  soon  after  the  latter  had  been 
established  by  the  Act  of  1871.  The  letters 
respecting   Sandford  Mill  in  1873  end  with  the 


Chairman — continued. 

Conservators' letter  of  the  26th  June  1873,  send- 
ing a  copy  of  Messrs.  Beardmore  &  Leach's  re- 
port, which  suggested  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  improving  that  part  of  the  river.  The  letter 
of  the  28th  September  1875  was  written  in  con- 
sequence of  an  inspection  by  Mr.  Leach  and 
niyself  of  the  river  above  Oxford,  respecting 
which  district  go  much  evidence  has  been  given 
before  the  Committee.  In  conclusion,  I  have  to 
express  my  regret  that  owing  to  my  imperfect 
memory  and  to  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
others,  the  correspondence  now  forwarded  was 
not  laid  before  the  Committee  when  I  was  under 
examination.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
F.  W.  E.  Nicholson,  Deputy  Chairman.  P.S. — 
At  the  request  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  likewise  forward  a  table  of  barge 
tolls,  and  a  copy  of  the  tariff  for  pleasure  boats, 
established  by  the  Act  of  1866."  The  Committee 
have  copies  of  the  correspondence.  It  is  merely 
to  show  that  we  started  fcy  offering  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  all  the  informa- 
tion in  our  power.  We  have  merely  cut  the 
tariff  for  pleasure  boats  out  of  the  Act  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Committee. 


SirF.  W.E. 
Nicfwhon. 


Mr.  Stephen  William  Leach,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3738.  You  heard  the  witnesses  from  Iffley  state 
that  the  high-water  mark  at  Iffley  Weir  has  been 
raised  by  the  instructions  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy ;  what  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — 
In  has  not  been  raised  at  all  since  the  year  1866. 

3739.  Has  it  been  shifted  since  1866?— Yes,  it 
has  been  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  lock  to  the 
other. 

3740.  But  is  it  put  precisely  at  the  same 
height  on  the  other  side  of  the  lock  ? — Exactly 
-the  same. 

3741.  Not  altered  in  the  slightest  degree  ? — 
0.114. 


Chairman — continued. 

Not  altered  in  the  least.  There  is  this  difference : 
a  question  had  arisen  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  the  cast-iron  plate  which  has 
been  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  which  was 
the  right  level.  I  brought  that  point  under  the 
notice  of  the  Conservators  some  few  years  ago, 
and  they  directed  that  a  plate  with  the  broad 
arrow  upon  it  should  be  placed,  instead  of  the 
plate  which  had  been  in  existence  before.  Such 
a  one  has  been  put  at  Iffley,  but  it  was  put  at 
exactly  the  same  level  as  it  was  at  before.  That 
is  the  only  alteration  that  has  been  made.  I 
c  c  3  account 
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Chairman — continued. 

account  for  the  flooding  which  has  been  com- 
plained of  in  this  way :  that  about  three  or 
tour  years  ago  that  lock  was  pumped  out,  and 
new  under-water  work  was  put  throughout,  new 
sills  and  sheet  piling,  and  everything  complete  to 
make  il  perfectly  water-tight.  Before  that  there 
had  been  so  much  leakage  through  the  lock  that 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  up  the  water  to  the 
proper  level.  Since  this  work  has  been  done  it 
has  been  held  up  to  the  proper  level ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  have  given  the  appear- 
ance of  flooding  which  has  been  mentioned.  I 
think  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  that. 

3742.  In  altering  the  mark  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  are  you  perfectly  clear,  and  do  you 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  same 
level  was  accurately  preserved  ? — Quite  so. 

3743.  And  that  it  is  in  no  shape  or  way 
attributable  to  the  shifting  of  the  high-water 
mark  that  those  floods  have  occurred  ? — Quite 
so. 

3744.  As  regards  1866,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  you  have  put  timber  on  the  top  of  the  sill, 
thereby  raising  the  height  of  the  weir  or  lasher 
some  14  inches  ? — That  has  not  been  done. 

3745.  You  deny  that?— Quite.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  shifting  tackle  has  been  repaired,  and 
that  was  the  fresh  timber  which  a  former  witness 
spoke  of.  As  a  matter  of  course  we  are  obliged 
to  repair  those  things  from  time  to  time,  but  we 
have  really  no  interest  in  keeping  the  water  up 
to  an  undue  height. 

3746.  I  think  I  asked  you  a  question  once 
before  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  tributaries  on 
the  floods  in  the  Thames ;  what  was  your  reply  ? 
— I  think  your  question  was  whether  similar 
regulations  as  to  the  opening  of  the  weirs  on  the 
tributaries  would  not  be  desirable.  I  do  not 
think  I  gave  a  very  definite  reply,  for  really  my 
attention  had  never  been  drawn  to  it  before.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
similar  regulations  should  be  enforced. 

3747.  You  think  that  similar  rules  and  regular 
tions  for  the  management  of  the  weirs  should  be 
enforced  as  regards  the  management  of  the  weirs 
or  the  main  river,  and  on  the  tributaries  also  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3748.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  explanation 
as  to  the  cause  of  those  floods  with  the  statement 
of  the  witnesses,  that  previous  to  the  last  two 
years,  whenever  they  called  the  attention  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  lock  to  the  floods,  he 
found  the  water  was  above  high-water  mark,  and 
that  he  let  off  the  water,  but  since  then  he  has 
found  the  water  still  above  high-water  mark  ? — 
I  do  not  know  how  the  arrangements  were  carried 
out  previous  to  1866  ;  but  since  1866  the  regula- 
tions under  which  the  lock-keepers  act  are  very 
rigid,  and  they  do  quite  right  in  not  altering  the 
level  of  the  water  if  the  level  is  not  higher  than 
it  should  be. 

3749.  Is  it  your  impression  that  previous  to  the 
late  alteration  any  lock,  the  water  was  actu- 
ally not  kept  up  to  high-water  mark  ? — It  could 
not  have  been.  In  short-water  times  it  could 
not ;  there  was  so  much  leakage  under  the  sills 
that  it  was  simply  impossible. 

3750.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
— Yes,  decidedly,  and  it  was  owing  to  that  that 
we  pumped  out  and  repaired  the  lock.  I  was 
very  unwilling  to  advise  the  Conservators  to  do . 


Mr.  Walter— continued, 
it,  because  I  thought  if  that  extensive  scheme  of 
altering  the  river  at  Oxford  were  carried  out,  all 
that  expense  would  be  thrown  away. 

3751.  Your  conclusion  from  that  is  that  if  the 
water  had  been  kept  at  its  proper  level  previous 
to  1866,  those  meadows  would  nave  been  always 
under  water  at  high-water  mark  ?— Yes,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. 

3752.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  the  reason 
you  qualify  your  first  answer  by  the  date  of  1866, 
is  that  previous  to  that  date  you  had  no  cogni- 
sance of  what  took  place  ? — Yes,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  river  passed  into  the  Conservators'  hands 
in  1866. 

3753.  You  had  nothing  previous  to  that  to  do 
with  it?— No. 

3754.  Are  there  no  records  or  documents 
which  would  show  the  condition  of  those  things? 
— No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Cartwriffht. 

3755.  What  precautions  did  you  take  when 
you  shifted  the  high-water  mark  to  take  care 
that  the  high-water  mark  was  the  same  level?— 
The  record  is  that  the  level  of  the  high-water  is 
so  many  feet,  above  the  sill  of  the  lock.  I  think 
it  is  five  feet  six  inches  above  the  upper  sill  of 
Iffley  Lock. 

3756.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  of  that  by  per- 
sonal inspection  ? — I  did ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
there  were  other  levels  that  were  taken,  and  by 
comparing  those  other  levels  with  the  high-water 
mark,  I  satisfied  myself  that  no  alteration  bad 
been  made ;  it  was  not  only  the  height  above 
the  upper  sill,  bnt  there  were  other  bench  marks 
as  well. 

3757.  What  kind  of  supervision  do  you  exer- 
cise over  your  lock-men,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
they  do  not  do  something  which  you  yourself 
would  not  sanction  ? — They  have  printed  regu- 
lations, some  of  which  I  read  to  the  Committee 
when  I  was  examined  before. 

3758.  Are  those  printed  regulations  issued  to 
them  I — Yes. 

3759.  But  there  is  no  periodical  supervision 
to  see  that  they  carry  them  out,  and  that  they 
do  not  depart  from  those  regulations?— Yes, 
there  is. 

3760.  What  is  that  supervision  ?— First  of  all 
they  are  required  to  record  daily  the  height  of 
the  water  of  the  head-water,  as  well  as  of  the 
tail-water  at  each  lock ;  they  have  to  prepare  a 
return  of  that  every  month,  which  the  superin- 
tendent on  his  monthly  visits  examines  and 
initials. 

3761.  All  that  depends  upon  the  report  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  lock  ? — Yes. 

3762.  Therefore,  you  have  no  supervision, 
practically,  over  them  ? — The  superintendent's 
supervision  of  him,  of  course,  is  only  when  he 
comes  there. 

3763.  How  often  does  the  superintendent  come 
there  ? — Once  a  month. 

3764.  During  the  interval  the  lock-keeper 
might  raise  the  water  unduly,  might  he  not  ?— 
If  the  lock-keeper  did  not  pay  attention  to  the 
regulations  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  being 
dismissed. 

3765.  You  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  re- 

Sort  of  the  keepers  of  the  locks  as  to  their  own 
oings  ? — Yes,  of  course.j 

3766.  And 
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Mr.  Cartwright — continued. 

3766.  And  a  close  personal  supervision  does 
not  exist?  — No  more  than  what  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

3767.  Only  once  a  month,  or  at  times  they 
©end  you  up  a  report,  and  you  take  their  reports, 
and  check  their  reports  with  a  signature  ?  -  Yes. 

3768.  That  signature  being  given  in  London  ? 
— No,  on  the  spot. 

3769-  That  is  to  say,  the  superintendent  goes 
down,  and  then  has  the  books  presented  to  him, 
and  he  then  signs  those  books  ? — Yes. 

3770.  Are  there  no  local  superintendents  who 
make  periodical  visits,  or  see  that  the  thing  is 
done  ? — No,  but  there  is  this  additional  check, 
that  those  returns  are  all  sent  to  my  office,  and  I 
am  in  the  habit  frequently  of  comparing  one  with 
the  other,  and  I  should  detect  it,  I  think,  if 
there  was  anything  wrong. 

3771.  That  is  simply  a  clerical  supervision? 
—  Quite  so. 

3772.  Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to  think 
that  any  of  your  lock-keepers  have  been  doing 
something  which  is  contrary  to  your  regulations  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  remember  any  complaint,  except 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Owen. 

3773.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  that  he  wrote  asking  for  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Conservators,  or  do 
you  know  whether  any  person  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservators  ever  did  pay  any  attention  to  that 
request  ? — I  have  been  directed  by  the  Conser- 
vators more  than  once  to  examine  into  this  ques- 
tion of  the  water  mark  at  Iffley,  and  I  think  on 
two  or  three  occasions  I  have  been  to  Captain 
Owen's  office  in  Oxford  to  see  him,  but  he  waa 
out. 

3774.  But  you  made  no  appointment  ? — No. 

3775.  And  you  took  no  steps  to  see  him  ? — 
No,  beyond  calling  upon  him  at  his  office. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3776.  You  say  that  a  question  arose  at  the 
Conservancy  Board  as  to  which  was  the  true 
high- water  mark,  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  the 
plate;  which  did  you  ultimately  adopt?— The 
broad  arrow  is  the  mean  between  the  two,  and 
I  adopted  that. 

3777.  At  what  distance  would  that  be  from 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  ? — About  two  inches. 

3778.  So  that  it  could  not  make  a  difference 
of  more  than  two  inches? — No,  certainly  not. 

3779.  With  respect  to  the  flooding  of  those 
meadows  of  which  we  have  heard,  you  admit 
that  it  may  be  the  case,  and  probably  is  the 
case,  that  in  consequence  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  Conservators  those  meadows  are  now 
flooded  on  occasions  when  they  would  not  have 
been  flooded  before  ?— That  is  the  only  explana- 
tion I  can  offer. 

3780.  You  think  that  is  not  impossible? — I 
think  it  is. 

3781.  In  fact  it  is  probable,  because  you  know 
that  formerly  water  got  away  which  you  did  not 
intend  should  have  got  away  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone. 

3782.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  high-water 
mark  is  fixed  at  such  a  point  that  the  river  will 
not  overflow  on  to  the  adjoining  lands  ?— Yes,  it 
is.  The  theory  upon  which  the  high-water  mark 
wa3  fixed  is  this,  that  when  the  water  rose  to 
that  level  it  would  overflow  the  banks  unless  the 
tackle  at  the  weirs  were  all  taken  out. 

0.114. 


Mr.  W.  II.  Gladstone—  continued. 

3783.  If  that  were  so,  does  not  the  evidence 
which  we  have  had  to-day  seem  to  show  that 
the  mark  is  too  high?— If  it  is  the  case  that  the 
meadow  is  flooded  when  the  water  is  up  to  the 
high-water  level,  so  far  as  that  meadow  is  con- 
cerned, it  seems  as  though  it  were  too  high. 

Mr.  Walter. 

3784.  Do  you  know  the  meadow  in  question? 
— Yes,  perfectly  well. 

3785.  Is  it  below  the  bank  of  the  river  ?— It 
is  very  low,  and  like  most  other  meadows,  the 
level  inclines  away  from  the  river  rather;  I  dare 
say  it  is  the  case  that  a  particular  portion  of  the 
meadow  may  be  affected  by  the  water. 

Mr.  Hall. 

3786.  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  with  other 
meadows  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

#  3787.  The  supposition  is,  that  you  put  your 
high-water  mark  in  such  a  place,  that  the  mea- 
dows are  not  under  water  ? — As  a  general  rule, 
yes. 

3788.  The  result  of  the  evidence  that  you 
heard  the  other  day,  leads  you  clearly  to  this, 
does  it  not,  that  this  high-water  mark  must  be,  as 
far  as  these  meadows  are  concerned,  not  too  high  ? 
—It  is  at  the  level  that  we  found  it  to  be,  and 
if  we  were  to  lower  the  level,  we  should  imme- 
diately have  the  millers  complaining  of  it,  that  is 
the  difficulty  we  are  in. 

3789.  I  think  you  said  that  vou  took  the  bigh- 
ts ater  mark  across  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other  ? — No,  across  from  one  side  of  the  lock 
to  the  other. 

3790.  But  it  was  not  altered  as  far  as  the 
height  of  the  water-mark  was  concerned,  when 
you  made  that  alteration  ? — Clearly  it  was  not 
altered. 

3791.  Did  you  make  any  report  of  it?— Yea, 
I  did. 

3792.  Have  you  any  records  of  the  alteration  ? 
— Yes,  I  have. 

3793.  And  you  could  produce  them  if  we 
want  them  ? — Certainly. 

3794.  You  account  for  this  complaint  of  the 
people  being  flooded  by  saying  that  the  lock  used 
to  leak,  and  that  you  pumped  it  out  and  repaired 
it ;  and  that  may  be  tne  reason  why  the  water  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  before  ? — I  es. 

3795.  But  it  is  quite  true,  is  it  not,  that  the 
lock  does  not  regulate  the  height  of  the  water,  it  is 
the  sill  of  the  lasher,  is  it  not  ?— No  ;  there  was  so 
much  water  leaked  away  through  the  lock  under 
the  sills  that  we  could  not  have  kept  up  the 
height ;  it  went  away  ;  it  wasted. 

3796.  If  you  wanted  to  regulate  the  height  of 
the  water  at  a  given  place,  you  would  not  touch 
the  lock ;  you  would  go  to  the  sill  of  the  weir, 
would  you  not  ? — It  would  be  perfectly  useless 
to  raise  the  sill  whilst  there  was  a  leakage  in  the 
lock. 

3797.  Did  not  the  water  run  over  the  sill  be- 
fore you  repaired  the  lock  ? — Yes. 

3798.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not 
at  present,  and  there  may  never  have  been,  any 
balks  put  in  at  the  top  of  those  sills  ? — No,  not 
permanently;  whatever  has  been  done  has  been 
in  the  way  of  repair.  There  has  been  no  per- 
manent obstruction  of  any  shape  or  kind  put  id. 

3799.  We  have  evidence  that  those  balks  have 
been  suspended  on  a  chain,  and  are  wound  up 
and  down ;  do  you  mean  that  that  does  not  exist  ? 

c  0  4  —That 
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Mr.  Hall — continued. 

— That  exists  certainly ;  but  whatever  has  been 
done  has  been  simply  in  the  way  of  repair  ;  there 
has  been  nothing  raised.  Those  which  have  been 
called  balks,  I  think,  are  paddle-gates  5  they  are 
raised  by  a  chain,  and  they  have  been  kept  ex- 
actly the  same  size  as  they  were  previously. 

3800.  How  long  have  those  balks  existed? — 
By  the  look  of  them  you  would  say  that  they 
must  have  been  60  years  or  70  years  old. 

3801.  Have  there  been  any  new  ones  in  your 
experience  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  that  weir  cost 
me  some  anxiety  because  I  was  afraid  it  would 
give  way. 

3802.  Are  all  those  balks  that  people  com- 
plained of,  balks  of  20  or  30  years  old  ? — No, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  those  that 
have  been  represented  here  as  having  been  added 
have  been  merely  small  pieces  of  board. 

3803.  I  thought  you  said  they  looked  as  though 
they  were  60  years  or  70  years  old  ? — I  meant 
the  paddle-gates  and  the  chains. 

3804.  I  am  talking  about  the  balks ;  do  you 
wish  us  plainly  to  understand  that  you  deny  that 
there  are  any  balks,  or  have  been  any  balks  on 
the  top  of  those  sills  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
little  confusion  about  this. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3805.  We  are  speaking  of  moveable  balks  ? — 
Then  I  say  most  distinctly  that  no  addition  has 
been  made  to  anything  moveable  there.  There 
are  two  or  three  places  where  the  water  is  shut 
in,  but  I  say  distinctly  that  there  has  been  no 
addition  whatever  made  to  any  of  the  shifting 
parts,  and  most  decidedly  not  to  the  fixed  parts, 
that  I  am  positive  of. 

Mr.  Hall. 

3806.  What  do  you  understand  by  balks  ?— 
All  that  I  could  make  out  from  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  was  that  a  balk  meant 
a  piece  of  timber  on  the  top  of  the  paddle-eates. 

3807.  On  the  top  of  the  sill  of  the  weir  was 
the  expression  used  ? — The  sill  of  the  weir  is  so 
low  that  nothing  could  be  done  there  without 
constructing  a  dam  and  pumping  the  water  out. 

3808.  On  the  top  of  the  overflow  it  is  really  ? 
—Yes. 

3809.  And  you  deny  putting  that  upon  the 
top? — Yes,  nothing  more  than  repairing  that 
has  been  done  there. 

3810.  In  those  repairs  has  anything  been  done 
to  heighten  the  sill  over  which  the  water  flowed? 
— No,  nothing  whatever. 

3811.  Or  to  heighten  the  ledge  over  which 
the  water  flowed  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3812.  So  as  to  enable  you  to  retain  the  water 
at  a  greater  height  than  before? — No,  clearly 
not. 

Mr.  Cartwright. 

3813.  Who  executes  those  works? — They  are 
executed  under  my  direction  by  a  foreman  in  the 
employment  of  the  Conservators. 

3814.  By  a  man  who  is  a  local  man? — He  was 
sent  down  there ;  he  had  been  employed  in  Lon- 
don before. 

3815.  And  is  he  living  down  there? — Yes. 

3816.  Where  does  he  live?— At  Oxford. 

3817.  What  is  his  name  ?—  Sturt. 

Mr.  Hall 

3818.  You  said  that  you  had  no  interest  in 


Mr.  Hall—  continued. 

keeping  up  the  supply  of  water ;  surely  if  it  is 
true  that  the  mud  has  accumulated,  it  is  quite 
necessarv,  is  it  not,  for  you  to  take  some  means 
to  get  tlie  supply  of  water  increased  over  that 
uortion  of  the  bed  of  the  river  where  the  mud 
has  accumulated  in  order  that  your  barges  may 
float  ? — I  have  had  no  complaint  whatever  of 
any  obstruction  to  the  navigation  there,  except 
at  a  spot  just  below  Grand  Pont.  I  have  had 
seme  dredging  done  there ;  it  was  represented  to 
be  sewage  mud  coming  from  the  main  sewer  at 
Oxford. 

3819.  You  have  heard,  have  you  not,  evidence 

fiven  to-day  that  within  the  last  fortnight  two 
arges  had  stuck  between  Oxford  and  Iffley  ? — 
I  have  not  heard  that. 

3820.  They  could  only  have  stuck,  I  presume, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mud  ? — I  presume 
so. 

3821.  In  order  to  get  them  up  again,  they 
must  be  drawn  up  at  some  expense,  and  there- 
fore, whoever  is  responsible  for  the  navigation  is 
interested  in  keeping  the  water  up  as  high  as  it 
can  be  kept  up,  so  as  to  obviate  those  mod- 
banks  ? — As  high  as  it  can  be  legally  kept  up. 

3822.  So  that  it  is  not  quite  cornjet  to  say 
that  you  have  no  interest  in  altering  it  ? — I  think 
so,  quite ;  but  if  we  hold  the  water  up  to  an  im- 
proper height  we  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
consequences. 

3823.  Still,  the  higher  the  water-mark,  is  the 
less  trouble  you  have  in  moving  the  mud? — Yes, 
if  that  were  altered. 

3824.  Supposing  we  were  to  lower  the  high- 
water  mark  a  foot,  your  work  would  be  imme- 
diately increased  immensely,  would  it  not? — To 
some  extent;  I  do  not  think  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

Mr.  Samuelson. 

3825.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  millers 
have  attempted  surreptitiously  to  raise  the  height 
of  your  weirs  by  any  means  ? — No,  never.  I  have 
never  heard  it  alleged,  except  a  few  days  ago  in 
this  room,  when  it  was  alleged  that  it  had  been 
done  at  Abingdon.  That  is  the  only  time  that  I 
have  ever  heard  it  alleged. 

3826.  Would  it  be  possible  by  a  conspiracy  or 
collusion  between  the  mill-owner  and  those  having 
charge  of  the  weir  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  be  carried  out  ? — I  would  not  say  it  is  im- 
possible, but  I  think  there  would  be  such  com- 
plaints about  it,  and  there  are  so  many  interests 
involved  that  we  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  it. 

3827.  Have  you  such  superintendence  as  to 
enable  you  to  discover  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3828.  The  state  of  a  particular  weir,  for  in- 
stance, of  Iffley  weir,  could  not  have  been 
changed  without  your  having  become  aware  of 
it  ? — No,  it  could  not,  for  my  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  state  of  the  weir  as  stated  just  now, 
on  account  of  its  being  in  such  a  bad  condition. 

3829.  Your  personal  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it  for  many  years? — Yes,  I  have 
examined  that  weir,  personally,  several  times. 

Mr.  Charles  Praed. 

3830.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  height  be- 
tween the  head  and  tail  of  the  weir  and  the  high- 
water  mark  at  Iffley  lock  ? — I  could  not  answer 
that  off-hand ;  I  have  got  a  record  of  it  at  the 
office. 

3831.  Then  above  that  come  the  flood-gates 
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Mr.  Charles  Praed — continued. 

on  the  top  of  the  sill  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3832.  Those  differ  in  height  at  each  weir,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3833.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  control  over  the 
tributaries  you  6tated  that  you  thought  it  would 
be?— Yes. 

3834.  I  asked  you  the  same  question  at  No. 
2005  :  "  Would  you  advise  that  the  tributaries  of 
the  stream  up  to  a  certain  point,  should  also  be 
included?"  within  ycur  jurisdiction;  and  your 
reply  was,  "  No,  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
have  the  main  artery  under  the  control  of  one 
body,  because  it  is  there  perfectly  easy,  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  tributaries,  to  make  use 
of  the  main  artery  for  drainage  purposes ;"  which 
reply  would  you  wish  the  Committee  to  put 
stress  upon  ? — I  think  I  explained  just  now  tnat 
your  former  question  come  upon  me  rather 
suddenly ;  I  had  never  turned  my  attention  to  it 
before  ;  but  having  thought  of  it  since,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  be  advantageous  that 
there  should  be  a  controlling  power  over  the 
tributaries. 

3835.  And  up  to  what  extent  ? — I  think  if  it 
were  confined  to  seeing  that  the  weirs  and  tackle 
at  the  mills  were  properly  opened,  that  would  be 
all  that  would  be  required. 

3836.  That  the  Thames  Conservancy  should 
have  a  control  over  the  management  of  the  weirs 
on  the  tributaries  ? — Yes.  It  might  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  Conservators,  for  in  our  Acts  of 
Parliament  it  is  provided  that  if  the  weirs  are 
not  properly  opened,  the  district  surveyor,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  weirs 
and  open  them,  and  charge  any  expense  that 
may  be  incurred  upon  the  Conservators ;  there 
are  powers  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  already. 

Mr.  Samuehon. 

3837.  That  is  on  the  Thames,  not  on  the  tri- 
butaries?— No;  but  I  6ay  similar  powers  might 
be  given  with  respect  to  tne  tributaries. 

3838.  Up  to  what  distance  ? — I  should  think 
as  far  as  the  mills  exist* 

3839.  Practically  you  have  not  paid  any  very 
great  attention  to  the  local  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  those  tributaries  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3840.  You  merely  give  a  general  opinion  that 
in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  River  Thames 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  authority  which 
has  to  deal  with  the  River  Thames  should  also 
have  to  deal  with  the  tributaries  ? — Either  that 
authority,  or,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor. 

3841.  The  same  powers  that  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  Thames  they  should  also  have  over  the 
tributaries  \ — Yes.  The  process  is  this  ;  there 
is  a  mark  placed  at  each  weir ;  if  the  Conservators 
fail  to  open  the  weir,  so  that  the  water  shall  not 
rise  above  that  mark,  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
vides that  the  district  surveyor  may  open  the 
tackle,  and  charge  the  Conservators  with  any 
expense  that  may  be  incurred ;  as  I  say,  such  a 
power  as  that  might  be  conferred  in  the  case  of 
the  tributaries. 

3842.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  tributaries 
are  of  importance  to  the  river? — T  think  that  it 
-would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  localities  rather 
than  for  any  benefit  to  the  river. 

3843.  The  interests  of  the  localities  are  the 
interests  of  the  river,  are  they  not ;  what  locali- 
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ties  do  you  mean? — On  the  tributaries.  I  noticed        Leach. 
a  short  time  back,  a  little  distance  below  Ban-       ,  ~  j  j 
buiy,  there  is  a  mill  on  the  Cherwell ;  the  country         1877. 
was  in  a  flooded  state  there,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  there  was  not  much  control  exercised 
there  in  opening  the  tackle  at  the  mill. 

3844.  1  think  you  said  that  no  complaints  had 
reached  you  with  reference  to  the  passage  of 
boats?— Quite  so;  none  have  reached  me. 

3845.  When  complaints  arc  sent  in,  are  they 
sent  to  the  Hoard  of  Conservancy,  or  are  they 
sent  to  you  directly? — Generally  speaking,  they 
would  come  to  me  through  the  foreman. 

3846.  You  are  perfectly  familiar  with  all  mat- 
ters of  complaint ;  they  are  always  referred  to 
you,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

3847.  I  think  you  gave  evidence  before  that 
no  complaint  had  ever  reached  you  about  the 
lashers  of  the  weirs,  with  the  exception  of  one  ? 
—Yes. 

3848.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  when  the 
fact  of  Captain  Owen's  complaint  with  regard  to 
Iffley  was  before  you  at  the  time  you  were  giving 
your  evidence,  and  you  say  yourself  that  there 
have  been  several  referred  to  you,  and  you  have 
been  sent  down  and  have  reported  on  them 
several  times ;  how  can  you  explain  that  ? — I  do 
not  exactly  understand  the  question. 

3849.  You  said  just  now  that  all  complaints 
are  sent  to  you,  and  that  you  are  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  complaints  that  are  lodged  with 
regard  to  anything  connected  with  the  weirs? — 
Yes. 

3850.  You  also  gave  evidence  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  no  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
weirs,  with  the  exception  of  the  lashers  of  one 
weir,  had  been  ever  sent  in ;  how  can  you  recon- 
cile it  ? — I  think  I  must  have  referred  to  some 
other  point. 

3851.  I  think  you  said  that  no  complaints  had 
been  sent  in  with  regard  to  the  lashers  of  the 
weirs  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  with  regard 
to  the  permanent  raising  of  them. 

3852.  This  complaint  of  Captain  Owen's  was 
a  complaint  on  the  ground  of  raising  a  lasher,  and 
you  say  now  that  you  were  cognisant  of  that 
complaint  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3853.  You  say  now  that  you  had  to  call  upon 
him  ? — Yes. 

3854.  How  can  you  reconcile  the  fact  that  you 
were  so  instructed  to  call  upon  him  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  you  gave  evidence  that  there 
were  no  complaints  with  regard  to  the  weirs,  if 
you  were  familiar  with  the  complaints  ? — This 
complaint  of  Captain  Owen  was  rather  with  re- 
ference to  the  management. 

3855.  Does  not  that  tend  to  show  that  all  com- 
plaints are  not  referred  to  you? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

3856.  You  say  that  if  complaints  existed  you 
must  know  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
that. 

3857.  I  think  that  you  have  admitted  now  that 
you  were  cognisant  of  complaints  with  regard  to 
the  raising  of  IfHey  Weir  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3858.  On  a  former  occasion  you  stated  in  your 
evidence  that  no  complaints  had  reached  the  Con* 
servancy  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  weirs  ? 
— I  think  that  is  quite  consistent. 

3859.  How  could  you  state  on  a  former  oc- 
casion that  there  were  no  complaints  with  regard 
to  the  weirs  when  you  were  cognisant  that  there 
had   been  a  complaint  on  the  part   of  Captain 

D  D  Owen, 
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and  that  was  a  complaint  with  regard  to  38(53.  But  the  other  was  a  point  which  you 

sing  of  the  weirs? — If  that  was  so  I  am  did  not  consider  deserving  immediate  attention? 

wrong.  — I  did ;  I  attended  personally  to  it  myself.  Jt 

).  Does  not  that  show  that  you  are  not  alluded  mainly  to  a  difficulty  in  the  navigation, 

Jy  clear   as  to   the  amount  of  complaints  such  as  would  make  a  barge   take  the  ground. 

ight  have  been  lodged  ? — Of  course,  when  That  would  be  one  case  which  I  should  he  more 

sked  a  question  here  I  am  obliged  to  reply  likely  to  have  brought  under  my  notice  by  the 

moment,  and  it  is  possible  that  my  memory  foreman  of  the  district  than  perhaps  the  regula- 

have  misled  me  in  some  particular  case.  tion  of  the  weirs. 

..  That  was  a  complaint  that  did  attract  3864-  y0u  think  that  the  cutting  at  Tedding. 

ttention,  for  you  said  you  tried  to  see  him  ton  was  made  for  something  about  5,000 1  fL 

three  times,  although  you  did  not  call  at  No  cutting  hag  been  made  .  but  j  eB&^  ^ 

ise,  but  only  at  his  office  ?— I  called  at  his  cost  of  foxing  it  at  about  4,000  7.,  and  that  would 

mi         ,            .  ,                    ,  .           .  .  be  the  principal  work,  as  influencing  all  the  rest. 
!.  Then  there  might  be  complaints  with 

to  the  passage  of  boats,  although  at  the  %          Chairman 

b  moment  your  memory  does  not  recall 

—I  do  not  think  that  the  complaint  was  3865.  Do  you  think  that  the  most  important 

it  the  office,  because  that  is  a  point  which  I  way  of  mitigating  the  floods  ?— Yes,  as  it  will 

have  had  to  pay  attention  to  immediately.  affect  all  the  rest. 
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FLOOD  MARKS  AT  STAINES  IN  CERTAIN  YEARS. 


A8   TAKEN  BY   Mr.    CUBTIS. 


The  Thames  rises  376  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  flood  mark  near  the  railway  bridge  at  Staines  is  40  feet  above  the  Trinity  high-water  mark 
Teddington  Lock. 

The  top  of  the  London  Stone  at  Staines  is  40  ft.  4  in.  above  the  Trinity  mark  at  Teddington 
Lock. 


Yeah. 

Day  of  Month. 

Height  of 
Flood. 

Year. 

Day  of  Month. 

Height  of 
Flood. 

Ft.   in. 

Ft.  in. 

1821 

17  December 

7       0 

1862      - 

1  April 

3     11 

1823 

November 

6       9 

V 

10  May 

2       8 

1824 

7  December 

5       9 

1866      - 

17  January    - 

4       8 

1828 

19  January    - 

5       8 

» 

February  - 

3     11 

1831 

February  - 

5        0 

1867      - 

28  March 

4       4 

1841 

4  December 

5        7 

1868      - 

24  January    - 
81  December 

3       4 

1848 

31  October    - 

4     10 

9}               m 

3       3 

1851 

28  March 

8        0 

1869      - 

10  January    - 

4       0 

1852 

18  November 

6       0 

1872      - 

27  January    - 

4       0 

1854 

11  January    - 

3       6 

1875      - 

27  January    - 

8       2 

1856 

5  November 

2       9 

»         * 

18  November 

5       8 

1859 

12  November 

3       0 

1876      - 

9  December 

4       8 

1860 

11  December 

3     10 

1877      - 

11  January    - 

5       9 

1861 

3  January    - 

3     11 

AS   TAKEN   BY  MB.   HOLGATE. 


River  Thames  at  Staines ;  above  Trinity  High-water  Mark  at  Teddington  Weir. 


Yeab. 


1821 
1823 
1824 
1828 
1841 
1852 
1866 


Day  of  Month. 


Staines 


18  November 
18  January    - 


Height  of 
Flood. 


Ft.  in. 

40  0 

39  9 

38  9 

38  8 


38 
39 
37 


Year. 


1867 
1869 
1872 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Day  of  Month. 


28  March 

1  February  - 
26  January  - 
17  November 

9  December 
11  January    - 


Height  of 
Flood. 


Ft. 
87 
37 
37 
39 
38 


in. 

8 

8 

6 

0 

0 
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Answers  to  Queries. 


Appendix,  No.  2. 


Give  the  names  of  all  the  locks  from,  and  in- 
cluding, Inglesham  Round  House,  which  I 
believe  is  your  first  lock,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding Day's  Lock,  below  Long  Witten- 
ham. 

Give  the  receipts  at  each  lock,  year  by  year,  to 
81st  December  1876. 

Give  the  salaries  of  each  lock-keeper,  and  any 
rent,  or  other  expenses. 

You  have  in  nine  years,  ending  31st  December 
1875,  expended  in  rebuilding  of  locks  and 
weirs  * 07,121  I.  16$.  I0d.;  out  of  this  sum, 
give  separately,  the  amounts  expended  on 
locks  and  weirs  from  Inglesham  Round 
House  to,  and  including,  Day's  Lock,  below 
Long  Wittenham. 

Can  you  state  if  the  Thames  tug  has  been  em- 
ployed above  Abingdon,  and  to  what  extent, 
and  for  what  purpose  ? 

£.      s.    d. 
The  total  for  purchase  of  plant 
and  steam  tug  is  -        -        -   2,834     G     6 

Wages  to  crew,  and  repairs  to 
steam  tug    -        -        -        -   2,309  11  10 


£.5,233   18     4 


Say  what  the  "plant"  there  mentioned  is. 

What  benefit  has  the  river  above  Abingdon 
received  from  this  outlay  ? 

What  expenditure  in  dredging  has  been  made 
above  Abingdon  ? 

In  respect  of  what  rights  above  Long  Witten- 
ham, and  to  what  amounts  has  compensation 
been  paid  out  of  the  total  sum  of  6,346/. 
7  s.  2  d.7  paid  for  compensation  ? 


See  Statement,  No.  1. 

See  Statement,  No.  2. 
See  Statement,  No.  3. 

See  Statement,  No.  4. 

Expended  to  31st  December  1876, 12,974  /. 
12$.  Id. 


Occasionally  in  towing  empty  boats  up  to  the 
Oxford  canal  in  flood  time,  and  in  conveying 
the  superintendent  on  his  inspections  of  the 
river. 

See  Statement,  No.  5. 


The  benefit  has  been  spread  over  the  [whole 
district  The  section  above  Abingdon  has 
received  its  proportionate  share. 

Between  800  /.  and  900  /. 
See  Statement,  No.  6. 


*  Expended  to  31st  December  1S76  in  locks  and  weirs,  73,253  /.  19  s.  QeL 


Statement,  No.  1. 
THAMES  CONSERVANCY.-UPPER  NAVIGATION. 


Locks  from  Inglesham  Round  House  to  Long  Wittenham. 


St.  John's  Lock. 
Buscot  Lock. 
Rushey  Lock. 
Pinkhill  Lock. 
Godstow  Lock. 


Osney  Lock. 
Folly  Lock. 
Iffley  Lock. 
Sanuford  Lock. 


Abingdon  Lock. 
Culham  Lock. 
Clifton  Lock. 
Day's  Lock. 


0.114. 
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Statement,  No.  3. 
THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— UPPER  NAVIGATION. 
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APPENDIX   TO   REPORT   FROM   THE 


Appendix,  No,  2. 


Statement,  No*  5. 
THAMES  CONSERVANCY—UPPER  NAVIGATION. 


Purchase  of  Plant,  Steam  Tug,  &c. 


Portable  engine  • 

Ferry  boats       - 

Steam  engine  for  dredging  and  pump- 
ing. 
Barge       ------ 

Chains  for  ferries       -        -        -        - 
Sundries,  fittings,  timber,  iron,  &e.    - 
Gear  at  Sutton  Courtney   - 
Steam  pump     - 


£. 

150  - 

122  - 

240  - 

300  - 

46  17 

28  6 

80  - 

171  8 


#.   d. 


Chains,  castings,  timber,  &c. 

Steam  engines  for  dredging  and  pump- 
ing. 

Chains,  &c 


Purchase  of  steam  tug,  alterations,  &c. 


£.  9.  d. 

42  1  5 

600  2  8 

44  9  8 


1,675    5  II 
1,159    -    7 


2,834    6    6 


Statement,  No.  6. 
THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— UPPER  NAVIGATION. 


Claims  paid  for  Compensation,  part  of  £.  6,346.  7.  2. 


Amount  of 
Compensation. 


To  whom  Awarded. 


In  respect  of  what  Rights. 


St  John's  Weir    - 

Langham  Weir 

Pinkhill  Weir  - 
Sandford  Old  Lock 
Sandford  Lock 

Iffley    - 


Abingdon  Old  Lock 


£. 


Thames  Conservancy  Office,\ 
22  June  1877.  / 


£. 

330 


s.   d. 


52  10  - 

200    -  - 

110    -  - 

652  10  - 

137  10  - 

100    -  - 
(And  an  annuity 
of  30/.) 

283    8  9 


1,765  18    9 


W.  Prideaux  - 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 
Colouel  Harcourt    - 

J.  Towle         - 

A.  B.  Granville  and  others 
Lea  and  others 
Executors  of  Danbe 


J.  S.  Phillips 


Loss  of  tolls  and  for  unexhausted 

improvements. 
-    -    ditto    -    -    ditto. 

Unexhausted  improvements. 

Site  of  lock. 

*\  Loss  of  tolls  and  unexhausted 
J     improvements. 
Loss  of  tolls. 


Loss   of  tolls  and   unexhausted 
improvements. 


J?.  Bursfal, 

Secretary. 


THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— UPPER  NAVIGATION. 


Receipts  and  Expenditure  (Approximate),  from  Lechlade  to  Day's  Lock,  for 
Ten  Years  to  31st  December  1876. 


To  tolls  - 

To  ballast  licences 


£.      ».   d. 
11,149  10    7 

60    -    - 


11,209  10    7 


By  Cash  expended  on — 

Locks  and  weirs,  as  per  Statement,  No.  4 
Wages  to  lock-keepers    -        -        -        - 

Rents,  Oxford  and  Day's  Lock,  less  amount 

received. 
Paid  for  claims  for  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  arbitration. 
Rent  of  tow-paths  -        -        -        -        - 

Dredging        ------ 

Repairs  to  tow-paths,  bridges,  gates,  &c, 
over  the  district,  Lechlade  to  Staines, 
116  miles,  £.  7,586  ,•  proportion  of  above 
for  55  miles,  between  Lechlade  and 
Day's  Lock,  at  65  L  8  *.  per  mile. 


£.      $.  d. 

12,974  12  7 

4,000    -  - 

610    -  - 

2,752  18  9 

300    -  - 

900    -  - 

3,675    ~  - 


25,112  11     4 


No  charge  included  in  the  above  for  expenses  of  service,  management,  repayment  of  loans,  interest,  &c. 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— UPPER  NAVIGATION. 


Amounts  Expended  on  Locks  and  Weirs,  Benson  to  Bell  Weir  Lock, 
to  31st  December  1876. 


From  Days  Lock : 

Benson  Lock  and  Weir 

Crowmarsh  Weir 

Chalmore    Hole    Lock    and 
Tumbling  Bay. 

Cleve  Look  and  Weir  - 

Goring  Lock  and  Weir 

Whitchurch  Lock  and  Weir 

Mapledurham  Lock  and  Weir 

Caversham  Lock  and  Weir  - 

Blakes'  Lock        - 

Sonning  Lock  and  Weir 

Shiplake  Lock  and  Woir 

March  Lock  and  Weir  - 

Hambledon  Lock  and  Weir  - 


£.  s. 

d. 

8,812  8 

ln 

803  17 

5 

171  15 

7 

2,378  12 

3 

1,683  15 

4 

3,003  18 

5 

985  5 

1 

2,666  7 

11 

250  17 

8 

1,630  2 

1 

2,642  7 

5 

1,489  15 

2 

8,765  7 

6 

Hurley  Lock  and  Weir 

Temple  Lock  and  Weir 

Marlow  Lock  and  Weir 

Cookham  Lock  and  Weir     - 

Boulters'  Lock  and  Weir 

Bray  Lock  and  Weir   • 

Boveney  Lock  and  Weir 

Romney  Lock  and  Weir 
(Lock  close  to  Eton,  just 
below  Windsor). 

Old  Windsor  Lock  and  Weir 

Bell  Weir  Lock  and  Weir    - 

Sundries      - 


£.    s.  d. 

957  12  1 

1,479     8  8 

1,852     4  6 

2,956     7  10 

2,847     3  5 

507   15  - 

8,704     -  6 

7,191     -  6 

6,483  14  5 

6,797     8  3 

208     2  - 


60,279     7     1 


THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— UPPER  NAVIGATION. 


Barge  and  Pleasure  Traffic,  1867  to  1876. 


Years. 


Bauoe. 


1867  - 

1868  - 

1869 

1870  - 

1871  - 

1872  - 

1873  - 

1874  - 

1875 

1876 

£ 


Average  per  annum    -  £. 


£. 
2,550 

2,780 

2,731 

2,570 

2,527 

2,481 

2,104 

1,999 

1,612 

1,772 


23,326 


2,332 


Pleasure. 


£. 
1,020 

1,186 

1,816 

1,507 

1,661 

1,147* 

1,420 

1,768 

1,890 

1,991 


Total. 


14,906 


£. 
3,570 

3,966 

4,047 

4,077 

4,188 

3,628 

8,524 

3,767 

8,702 

3,763 


88,282 


1,490 


3,822 


*  The  new  scale  of  charges  for  pleasure  boats  came  into  force,  1st  April  1872. 

Rates  on  grain,  flour,  and  manure,  from  London  (upwards)  were  reduced  by  order  of  the 
Board,  7th  November  1 870. 

Rates  on  grain,  flour,  and  timber  to  London,  reduced,  17  th  May  1871. 
18  May  1871. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— LOWER  NAVIGATION. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  Monies  Rceeived  and  Expended  by  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames, 
Dr. 


To  Balance,  31st  December  1875 


To  Cash :  Received  for  tonnage  dues         ... 

„      „      Received  for  tolls     - 

„      „       Received  for  pier  dues      - 

„      „      Received  from  Water  and  Canal  Companies 
Received  for  rents  above  Teddington 
Received  for  rents  for  accommodation 
Received  for  fines  for  accommodation 


if 


yf 

W 

99 

99 

9 

» 

99 

99 

If 

99 

99 

>> 

99 

19 

99 

W 

Received  for  ballast  licenses : — 
Westward  of  London  Bridge 
Eastward  of  London  Bridge 
Royalty  on  ballast    - 


£.     s.  d. 

231   15  - 

516     6  2 

180  10  2 


Received  for  sale  of  ballast       ----..»---- 

Received  for  dividends  on  Stock  (67,161  J.  11*.  dd.  Reduced  Three  per  Cents.,  less 
Income  Tax)       .---.---.-.-- 


Raising  and  removing  wrecks  and  obstructions  - 

Laying  down  and  repairs  to  moorings        - 

Assessors'  fees         --------- 

Interest  on  Banker's  balance     .--.---- 

Penalties  inflicted  on  offenders  under  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts 
Hire  of  dredger       -.----.-.- 


£.  $.  i 

21,835  9   3 

31,889  10   2 

7,2*26  -11 

7,947  17  10 

2,500  -  - 

164  12    1 

5,388  16   2 

1,240  10  - 


928  11   4 
50    2   4 

1,696  19  8 
9,320  3  11 
1,087  19  3 
139  13  - 
852  9  8 
118  19  5 
228    -  - 


92,115  15 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT,  30th  December  1876. 


To  Cash  borrowed  on  the  security  of  tolls  on  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames,  Westward  of 
London  Bridge  --------------- 


£.       s.  i 
105,600    -  - 


22  March  1877. 
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THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— LOWER  NAVIGATION. 


under  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts  of  1857  and  1864,  for  the  Tear  ending  30th  December  1876. 


Cr. 


By  Cash :  Salaries  to  secretary  and  clerks,  41,  Trinity-square 

Stationery  and  postages      -      -      ditto  ... 

Wages  to  housekeeper,  messengers,  rates,  taxes,  and  coals    - 


99 


»  99 

»  99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

W 

» 

» 

» 

99 

» 

99 

» 

» 

*t 

» 

*9 

» 

99 

» 

» 

W 

» 

W 

99 

M 

99 

>» 

>• 

W 

» 

» 

99 

» 

99 

» 

n 

>1 

99 

?> 

99 

W 

» 

» 

» 

» 

99 

» 

£.      *.  d.\ 

-  2,210    -  -  ! 

-  272  16  6 

-  774  15  2 


„       „       Salaries  to  engineer,    surveyors,   draughtsman,  clerk,    and   wages   to 

watermen 2,808  12     2 

Wages  to  foremen     ----------      604  6    - 

Stationery  for  engineer's  office  and  expenses        -        -        -        -        -154  162 


Salaries  to  harbour  masters,  wages  to  watermen,  rent  and  taxes  on  offices,  and  repairs 
to  boats    -  -.-----... 

Salary  to  foreman  of  moorings,  wages  to  workmen  employed  in  lighters,  at  the  Port 
of  London  Wharf     ------------ 

Expenses  in  connection  with  dredging    --------- 

Dredging  above  Bridge  ----------- 

Salaries  to  collectors  of  tonnage  dues,  tolls  and  rents,  and  wages  to  lock-keepers 
Salaries  to  river-keepers  and  inspectors,  and  their  travelling  expenses        -        -        . 
Stores  for  harbour  service        -------.... 

Screws,  chains,  and  buoys  for  moorings  and  repairs  ------ 

Material  and  wages  to  labourers  for  repairs  to  locks,  weirs,  and  towing-paths     - 
Material  and  wages  to  labourers  for  repairs  to  causeways  and  foreshores    -        -        - 
Law  and  Parliamentary  expenses   ---------- 

Raising  and  removing  wrecks  and  obstructions        ------- 

Pensions       -------------- 

Erecting  and  repairing  steamboat  piers  --------- 

Wages  to  piermasters  and  men        ---------- 

Interest  on  Navigation  Bonds  (including  the  sum  of  272  L  3  «.  2  d.  unclaimed  at  this 

date) 

Travelling  expenses  on  surveys        -  .----... 

Allowance  to  the  Conservators        ---------- 

Sundry  donations  and  expenses        ---------- 

Assessors'  fees        --..------... 

Expenses  of  elections     ------------ 

Beacons        ---------.--.- 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  one-third  of  rents,  1875  - 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  one  third  of  fines,  1875    - 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  composition  for  ballast  licenses 
Wages  to  crews  and  expenses  of  steam  tugs    -------- 

Purchase  of  and  repairs  to  plant    -        -        -        - 

Expenses  in  connection  with  compensation  for  offices,  41,  Trinity-square    -        -         - 


Balance  carried  forward 


£. 


£.      s.    d. 


8,257  11     8 


8,062  14 

4 

5,300  12 

1 

1,837  19 

10 

20,262     5 

5 

3,894  15 

5 

1,976     3 

11 

989     2 

10 

1,228     - 

10 

5,298     2 

6 

3,417     5 

7 

565     2 

6 

302     - 

7 

6,230     5 

7 

767     1 

"7 

5,970  18 

— 

4,974  15 

- 

8,687   19 

7 

280     8 

10 

1,800     - 

- 

295     2 

- 

162     4 

6 

107     4 

11 

16     4 

4 

1,758     9 

2 

944     3 

4 

500     - 

- 

1,286     1 

- 

24  17 

- 

44     1 

8 

11,915     1 

7 

92.115   15 

„. 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT,  30th  December  1876. 


By  amount  of  Reduced  Three  per  Cents. 


£.        s.    d, 
57,161  11     9 


Examined  and  approved, 

T.  Jr.  Begent,  Auditor 


O.H4. 


£  £  2 
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THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— UPPER  NAVIGATION.    - 


Dr. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  Monies  Received  and  Expended  by  the  Conservators  of  the  River 


To  Cash  :  Tolls 

v      „    Contributions  from  Water  Companies 


„      „    Ballast  licenses 
„    •  „    Sundries  - 


To  Balance 


Revenue. 


£.     s.    d. 
3,900  11    1 

6,550    -    - 

47  10    - 

102    3  11 


Total. 


£.    a.    d. 


10,600    5    - 
10,738    2    7 


21,347     7    7 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT.— Receipts  and  Expenditure 


To  Cash  Received  from  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners         ----------- 

„    „     Received  from  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  being  a  contribution  towards  the  expense 

of  re-building  Romney  Lock      --------------- 

„    „      Received  for  sale  of  land        ------------.-.. 

„    „      Received  from  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  towards  the  expense  of  re-building  Old 

Windsor  Weir   ------------------ 

„  „  Received  from  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works  towards  the  expense  of  re-building  Old  Windsor  Weir 
„    „     Received,  borrowed  from  Thames  Conservancy  Fund      ----------- 

To  Balance         -...---.-----.------ 

£. 


£.       ». 

d. 

40,000    - 

- 

2,000    - 
100    - 

- 

1,000    - 

500     - 

8,804  11 

*~ 

52,404  11 

- 

124    - 

4 

52,528  11 

4 

RECEIPTS  and  EXPENDITURE  (Revenue  and  Capital  Accounts) 


receipts. 

Revenue. 

Capital. 

Total. 

To  Amount  received  to  31st  December  1875        ------- 

„  Amount  received  to  30th  December  1876        ------- 

£.      s.    d. 
88,225  13    3 
10,609    5    - 

£.       s.    d. 
43,600    -    - 

£.  a.  d. 
131,825  13     3 

10,600     5     - 

£. 

98,834  18    3 

43,600    -    - 

142,434  18  3 
10,738    2     7 

8,804  11    - 

726    6    3 

1,207    5    4 

£. 

153,173    -  10 

To  Cash  received  from  Thames  Conservancy  Fund        ------ 

„  Warrants  unpaid  --------*       —        --- 

„  Amount  due  to  City  Bank,  &c       -        -------- 

£. 

10,738    2    7 

22  March  1877. 
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THAMES  CONSERVANCY.— UPPER  NAVIGATION. 


Thames  under  the  Thames  Navigation  Act,  1866,  for  the  Year  ending  30th  December  1876. 


By  Balance,  31  st  December  1875        ------- 

„  Cash  :  Law  Expenses    --------- 

„      „    Wages  to  lockkeepers,  ferrymen,  and  expenses       - 

„      „    Salary  to  superintendent,  and  his  travelling  expenses     - 

„      „    Wages  to  labourers  and  material  for  building  and  repairing  locks 
,.      „    Ditto    -    -    ditto    -    ditto    -   for  weirs     - 


Ditto    -    -    ditto  repairing  tow  paths         .----- 

For  dredging        ..-.---•---- 

Repairing  boats  .---------- 

Expenses,  tug  and  launch     --------- 

Stationery  and  advertising    --------- 

Travelling  expenses      ---------- 

Survey  of  river     ----------- 

Rent  of  premises  at  Oxford  and  Day's  Lock  - 

Conservators'  allowance        --------- 

Sundries       ------------ 

Interest  on  loans  ----------- 

Paid  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  being  Instalment  on  loan  of 

30,000*. 

Interest  on  ditto  ----------- 

Compensation  Annuities        .-------- 

Towing  path  rents        .-.-.----- 


£. 


Capital. 


s.    d. 


3    3 


}    4,300    o    o< 
784  14    6 


5,033  17    0 


Rbvbnue. 


£.      *.    d. 


483    1  1 

1,576  18  1 

354  16  2 

688  18  - 

1,136    1  7 

1,590  10  4 

104    3  3 

23  16  1 

90  16  7 

62  6  10 
86  10  10 
26    8  4 

63  10  11 
700    -  - 

04    4  4 

6    4  11 

955  16  11 

1,219  15  6 

58    3  7 

155    6  11 


9,362  19    3 


Total. 


£.      *.    d. 
6,950  10    7 


14,396  17    - 


21,347     7     7 


from  6th  August  1866  to  30th  December  1876. 


By  Cash,  Expended  to  31st  December  1875,  as  per  statement  rendered 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Hurley  Weir     - 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Caversbam  Lock        - 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Temple  Weir     - 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Crowmarsh  Weir       -        -        - 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Ham bledon  Weir       - 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Boveney  Lock  -        -        -        - 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Hurley  Lock     -        -        -        - 

„  „  On  account  of  re  building  Whitchurch  Lock  and  Weir 

„  „  On  account  of  re-building  Marlow  Weir    - 


On  account  of  repairing  tow  path,  Old  Windsor 


£.      #.    d. 


2  9  3 

167  5  7 

106  14  9 

49  9  6 

54  8  5 

808  1  - 

27  3  5 

2,238  7  4 

855  4  - 


4,309    3    3 
724  14    6 


£.      s.    d. 

47,494  13    7 


5,033  17    0 


52,528  11     4 


from  6th  August  1866  to  30th  December  1876. 


EXPENDITURE. 


By  Amount  expended  to  31st  December  1875 
„  Amount  expended  to  30th  December  1876 


Revenue. 


£.      «.    d, 

91,281  10    3 

9,362  19    3 


100,644    9    6 


Examined  and  approved, 


0.114. 


E  E  3 


Capital. 


£.      9.     (L 

47,494  13    7 

5,033  17    9 


52,528  11    4 


Total. 


£.      s.    d. 

138,776    3  10 

14,396  17    - 

153,173    -  10 


153,173    -  10 


T.  J,  Begenl,  Auditor. 
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Office  of  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners,  Town  Hall,  Oxford, 
Sir,  2  January  1877. 

Rkfekking  to  the  Accounts  of  the  Conservators,  published  and  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  under  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  47,  I  am  directed  by  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners  to  ask  the  Conservators  to  be  so  good  as  to  afford  them  some  information 
on  certain  parts  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 

Taking  the  Upper  River  Accounts  from  January  1867  to  December  1875,  it  appears 
that  the  Conservators  have  spent  in  rebuilding  and  repairs  of  locks  and  weirs  the  sum  of 
67,121/.  16*.  10  d.  In  the  Capital  Accounts  it  appears  on  what  locks  and  weirs 
40,641  /.  8  * .  5  d.  of  this  sum  was  spent ;  this  leaves  a  sum  of  26,480  /.  8  s.  5  d.,  in  respect 
of  which  the  particulars  of  the  expenditure  are  not  given. 

1.  Can  the  names  of  the  locks  and  weirs  on  which  this  was  expended,  and  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  lock  or  weir  be  given  ? 

2.  Next,  during  the  same  period  there  was  expended  for  purchase  of  plant  and 
steam-tug,  2,834  /.  6  s.  6  d. ;  wages  to  crew  and  repairs,  2,399  L  11  s.  10  a\,  making 
a  total  of 5,333  /.  18 *.  Ad. 

3.  Can  you  state  if  this  steam-tug  has  been  employed  above  Abingdon,  and  for 
what  periods  ?     Secondly,  what  were  its  earnings  ? 

4.  The  dredging  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  3,172  7.  2  s.  9  d. ;  what 
portion  of  this  cost  represents  dredging  done  above  Abingdon  ? 

5.  Then  the  awards  for  compensation  have  amounted  to  6,346  I.  17  s.  2a\\  can 
the  different  places  at  which  the  rights  in  respect  of  which  the  compensation  was 
given  be  furnished,  with  the  sums  apportioned  to  each  place  ? 

On  the  Credit  side  it  appears  that  the  Conservators  have  received  35,566  /.  15  s.  4  d. ; 
can  the  above  amount  be  divided  so  a9  to  show  the  amount  of  tolls  taken  at  each  lock  ? 

The  Commissioners  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Conservators  would  authorise  you 
to  furnish  them  with  the  above  information. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        JR.  S.  Hawkins, 
E.  Burstal,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners. 

Secretary,  Thames  Conservancy. 


Thames  Conservancy,  41,  Trinity-square,  E.C., 
Sir,  13  January  1877 

I  have  laid  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant  before  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames,  who  direct  me  to  state  in  reply  thereto  that  their  accounts  have  been  published 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Parliament,  and  that  they  must  decline  to  comply 
with  the  request  made  by  you  for  details  of  works  executed  and  explanations  of  items  of 
expenditure. 

I  am,  &c. 
R.  S.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  (signed)        JB.  Burstal, 

Secretary  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Secretary. 

Commissioners,  Oxford. 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hawkins. — (Referred  to  in  Question  2808.) 


PARTICULARS  of  Meetings  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,    Appendix,  No.  3. 
required  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Thames  Valley  Floods 
Prevention. 


DATE. 


1871: 

9  Aug. 
9  Sept. 

7  Oct. 

14  „ 
11  Nov. 
18     „ 

9  Dec. 

1872: 

10  Feb. 
9  Mar. 

15  April 

11  May 

8  June 

13  July 
22     „ 

10  Aug, 

14  Sept. 

12  Oct. 

9  Not. 
14  Dec. 

1873: 

11  Jan. 

13  „ 
8  Feb. 
8  Mar. 

12  April 

10  May 

14  June 
80     „ 
12  July 

12  Aug, 

13  Sept. 

11  Oct. 

8  Nov. 

12  „ 

13  Dec. 
29     „ 

1874: 

10  Jan. 

14  Feb. 

14  Mar. 

11  April 

9  May 

13  June 
27     „ 

11  July 
8  Aug. 

10  Oct. 

14  Nov. 

12  Dec. 

0.114. 


Number 
of 

Commissioner! 
present. 


Special  Business  Transected. 


16 
24 
12 
20 
18 
10 
7 


8 
8 

10 
2 
8 

22 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 


9 

14 
8 
6 
8 
7 
9 

11 
7 
6 
8 
5 
8 

10 
9 

12 


7 
9 
8 
5 

10 
6 

15 
7 
5 
9 
JD 

11 


First  meeting,  elect  Chairman  and  appoint  Committee*, 
Committee  to  ascertain  limits  of  jurisdiction  appointed. 

Reports  from  Committees,  &o. 

Proposal  to  employ  the  Ordnance  Department  to  do  surveys. 

Contract  with  Board  of  Works  adopted. 


No  meeting. 

Sandford  Mill  having  been  burnt,  attempt  made  to  try  and  arrange  for 
the  lowering  of  the  head  water  level ;  committee  appointed. 


)  From  December  1871  to  June  1875  the  Ordnance  were  engaged  in  the 
DUTreyS)  &c. 


Notice  ordered  to  be  given  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  extend- 
ing time  for  making  first  Order. 


E  E  * 
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DATE. 


1875: 


1]  Dec. 


1876: 


9  Dec. 


1877: 
27  Jan. 

24  Much 


9  June 


Number 
of 

Commissioners 
present 


Special  Business  Transacted. 


13  Feb. 

10 

13  Mar. 

7 

10  April      - 

5 

8  May 

6 

12  June 

3 

10  July 

3 

14  Aug. 

11 

8  Sept       - 

14 

1       » 

10 

9  Oct 

5 

13  Nov* 

9 

20     „ 

11 

15  Jan. 

6 

5  Feb. 

5 

24     „ 

11 

11  Mar. 

11 

8  April 

5 

4  May 

18 

16     „ 

6 

7  June 

11 

6  July 

13 

29     „ 

12 

26  Aug. 

9 

7  Oct. 

14 

10 


18 

22 
14 

16 


Print  of  rules  as  to  qualification  and  tenure  of  Members  of  District 
Boards  approved. 


Petition  to  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  send  Inspector  preparatory  to 
their  giving  their  consent  to  the  first  Order  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Inclosure  Commissioners'  Inspector  began  to  hold  his  Meetings 
on  the  16th  October  1875. 

The  seven  Books  of  Assessment  prepared  by  the  Secretary  produced, 
and  notice  of  assessment  ordered. 

The  County  having  indicted  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
non-repair  of  Islip  Bridge,  and  that  Bridge  being  known  from  its 
narrow  waterway  to  be  a  bar  to  any  improvement  to  the  Drainage 
of  Otmoor,  the  First  Commissioners  agreed  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  (in  consideration  of  the  latter  contributing  500  L), 
to  pull  the  old  bridge  down,  and  build  a  new  bridge  with  more  than 
double  the  waterway,  and  to  deepen  and  widen  the  channel  of  the 
river. 


Meeting  to  hear  objections  to  first  Assessment. 

Meeting  to  further  consider  objection  to  Assessment  and  decide  on. 

Assessment  sealed. 

Estimate  sealed  and  rate  ordered. 

On  the  25th  July  the  elections  of  the  District  Boards  were  held. 

Report  from  Messrs.  Falkner  and  Tancred  read  and  referred  back  to 
them  with  suggestion  of  additional  information,  and  then  to  be 
printed  and  9ent  to  District  Boards  for  their  consideration. 

Places  of  Meetings  of  District  Boards  fixed. 

First  Meeting  of  Elected  Commissioners.  Notice  of  Motion  given  to 
appoint  an  Engineer. 

Report  of  Secretary  as  to  ways  and  means  of  meeting  future  expendi- 
ture considered.  Notice  of  Motion  as  to  appointment  of  Engineer 
postponed  till  next  Meeting  in  order  to  get  in  reports  of  District 
Boards. 

Reports  of  District  Boards.  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
Sir  John  Hawkehaw. 

Negociations  with  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  suspended  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  appointing  Committees  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons ;  Districts  2  and  4  authorised 
to  proceed  to  arterial  works,  except  on  the  Thames. 


The  list  sires  the  meetings  of  th   Commissioners  only  ;  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  by  Committees,  the  meetings 
of  which  were  very  numerous. 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  In  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 


THAMES  VALLEY  DRAINAGE  ACTS,  1871  and  1874. 


STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Commissioners  to  8th  December  1876. 


Receipts, 


Parsons  &  Co.,  loans  - 

Treasurer  received  on  account  of  Rates 
made  16th  May  1876, 


£.      s.    d. 
6,000     -     - 

10,586     1     7 


16,586     1     7 


Expenditure. 


Expenses  in  obtaining  Act  of  1 871 
Ditto    -    -    ditto      -      1874 

Survey,  Plans,  &c. 

Correction  of  names  of  Owners  and  Occupiers 
in  Reference  Books,  involving  practically 
new^  references  over  55,472  acres,  and 
making  out  first  assessment  in  seven  Books, 
and  preparing  two  entire  sets  of  6-inch 
Plans  for  Inclosure  Commissioners  and 
Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners, 
the  work  extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  and  including  pay  of  staff  of 
Reference  Clerks,  their  travelling  expenses, 
and  all  correspondence  and  Secretary's 
superintendence. 

Inquiry  by  Inclosure  Commissioners,  their 
costs  of. 

Secretary,  General,  Law,  and  other  Charges, 
from.  June  1871  to  May  1876,  including 
making  and  collecting  Rate* 

Clerk  to  Cirencester  Committee,  ditto  ditto  - 

Interest  on  Loans        - 

Loans  repaid  out  of  Rate     .... 

Rent  of  Offices 

Advertising  i 

Stationery  and  Printing       - 

Miscellaneous    ---... 

Balance  - 

£. 


£.  s.   <L 

1,908  13  11 

663  10     - 

4,537  10     7 

1,034  -  10 


309  19     9 
580  12     1 


157  3 

692  8 

6,000  - 

107  17 

37  3 

135  3 

99  5 


16,253   19     3 
332     2     4 


16,586     1     7 


Rate  of  Ss.  10  cL  per  acre,  made  16  th 
May  1876. 

jkmount  paid  in  excess  of  Rate,  and  to 
be  refunded  to  Ratepayers. 


RATE    ACCOUNT. 


£.      s.    d. 
10,646  17     7 

10  14     2 


10,657  11     9 


Amount  received  by  Treasurer      - 

Rates  charged  on  Common  Lands  and  other- 
wise  found  irrecoverable  or  in  error. 


£.      *.   d. 

10,586     1     7 

71    10     2 


10,657   11   9 


0.114. 


Fp 
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Appendix,  No.  6.  PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Leach. 


THAMES  CONSERVANCY. 


REPORT  of ,  Mr.  Beardmore  and  Mr.  faach,  Civil  Engineers,  in  compliance  with  the- 
Order  of  the  Board,  7th  February  1867,  directing  a  Report  on  any  Alteration  or  Im- 
provement which  can  be  suggested  to  benefit  the  Locality  of  Oxford  by  Relief  from 
Floods. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames. 

Gentlemen, 
The  condition  of  the  land  drainage  with  regard  to  the  escape  of  floods  from  the  low- 
lying  district  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  surrounds  the  City  of  Oxford,  and  die 
remedy  which  might  be  applied  to  the  existing  defects,  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
Report  in  accordance  with  your  order  of  the  7th  February  1867,  directing  us  to  report 
on  any  alteration  or  improvement  we  can  suggest  to  benefit  the  locality. 

The  Valley  of  the  Thames  which  surrounds  Oxford  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  is 
not  only  subject  to  inundation,  but  is  so  circumstanced  that  the  floods  which  visit  it  are 
retained  for  an  undue  and  unnecessary  period  in  a  stagnant  condition,  saturating  the 
ground  and  causing  exhalations  which  unquestionably  must  be  deleterious  to  the  health 
of  those  residing  within  their  influence.  Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  periods  of  actual 
visitation  by  the  floods,  for  even  after  the  continued  prevalence  of  dry  weather,  (copious 
mists  arise  from  the  marsh  lands  lying  near  the  city,  not  merely  conveying  the  idea  of 
insalubrity,  but  of  necessity  producing  that  result.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  existing 
defects  have  been  produced  in  the  course,  it  may  be  perhaps  of  many  centuries,  bj 
encroachments  gradually  made,  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  founders  of  the  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Thames  exercised  so  wise  a  choice  in  the  localities  they  selected  that 
they  would  have  avoided  a  spot  open  to  the  objections  which  now  exist  to  the  situation  of 
Oxford. 

The  mode  of  treatment  we  suggest  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  river  practically 
to  its  original  condition,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  while  any  existing  defects  in  the 
navigation  will  be  removed,  the  far  more  important  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  drainage 
of  the  land  and  subsoil  will  be  effectually  remedied. 

Careful  personal  surveys,  aided  by  the  accurate  plans  and  levels  taken  by  your  sur- 
veyors, with  special  reference  to  this  subject,  have  convinced  us  that  the  evils  we  have 
indicated  (which  might  indeed  be  enlarged  upon)  are  capable  of  a  perfect  remedy. 

The  whole  district  is  traversed  by  streams  and  water-courses,  all  ready  to  do  their  part 
in  the  required  drainage,  and,  with  moderate  cleansing  and  deepening,  the  formation  of 
one  deep  arterial  channel  to  which  they  may  all  gravitate,  is  only  needed  to  make  them 
perfectly  efficient. 

This  plan  recommends  itself  alike  by  its  completeness  and  simplicity,  for  it  demands 
only  the  adaptation  of  existing  means,  presents  no  difficulties  that  may  not  be  readily 
overcome,  and  is  practicable  at  an  expense  that  we  believe  will  be  considered  moderate 
when  compared  with  the  great  extent  and  value  of  the  area  over  which  beneficial  results 
will  be  enjoyed. 

For  about  two  miles  below  Eynsham  Bridge  down  nearly  to  King's  Weir,  the  river 
consists  of  one  deep  and  capacious  stream  fully  adequate  to  the  passing  of  floods  when  a 
few  shoals  have  been  removed. 

Just  before  reaching  the  King's  Weir,  the  Wytham  Stream  leaves  the  main  channel* 
This  stream  is  the  first  of  numerous  inefficient  and  circuitous  branches  by  which  the 
drainage  of  the  valley  is  carried  through  the  Oxford  district  for  a  distance  of  seven  and  a 
quarter  miles. 

These 
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These  branches  have  various  confluences  among  themselves,  and  do  not  finally  unite    Appendix,  No.  ft 

until  just  above  Sandford  Mill,  whence  the  entire  drainage  of  the  valley  flows  on  in  a 

single   broad  channel   nearly   to   Abingdon,   a  distance  of  132   miles  from  Eynsham 
Bridge. 

The  part  therefore  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  that  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  order 
to  benefit  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Oxford,  extends  from  King's  Weir  to  Sandford. 

King's  Weir  should  be  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan.     This  work  is  necessary  for  the 

Purpose  of  holding  up  the  head  of  water  required  for  the  navigation  from  the  Oxford 
tanal  to  Eynsham,  and  for  the  Mills  at  Wytham  and  Wolvercote.  Its  power  to  discharge 
floods  should  be  greatly  increased. 

Below  King's  Weir,  towards  Godstow  Lock,  the  channel  has  been  for  many  years 
disused  for  navigation,  and  is,  consequently,  in  several  places,  choked  up.  Such 
obstructions  should  be  removed,  and  so  also  should  the  fishing  bucks  at  Godstow  Bridge. 
Godstow  Lock  might  be  repaired  and  lowered  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  suit  the 
improved  level  of  the  river ;  tut  it  is  now  impassable,  and  the  traffic  of  the  river  above 
King's  Weir  is  carried  for  a  short  distance  through  the  Oxford  Canal,  so  that  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  its  maintenance. 

Below  Godstow  Lock  the  river,  as  it  skirts  Port  Meadow,  is  of  ample  width,  but  is 
greatly  obstructed  by  shoals,  which  should  be  removed,  together  with  Medley  Weir. 
The  I*ort  Meadow,  which  is  now  even  in  summer  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  would  thus  be  effectually  relieved  of  the  flooding,  from  which  it  suffers  greatly. 

The  next  material  obstruction  is  presented  by  the  JBodley  Bridge.  The  middle  arch, 
with  the  massive  piers  on  each  side,  should  be  removed,  and  a  girder  bridge  of  one  span 
be  substituted  for  the  three  arches.  The  stream  down  to  Osney  Lock  should  be 
deepened,  and  an  efficient  weir  be  substituted  for  the  present  paddle  gates. 

From  Osney  Lock  to  Sandford  we  recommend  an  entire  alteration  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  river.  The  main  feature  of  this  alteration  would  be  the  removal  of  Iffley 
Lock,  as  well  as  of  that  at  the  Folly  Bridge,  and  the  somewhat  extensive  deepening  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  would  be  rendered  necessary  by  taking  away  these  locks. 

This  deepening  would  give  full  vent  for  flood  waters  by  the  main  channel,  and  prevent 
their  drowning  the  land  by  means  of  the  various  branches  through  which  floods  now 
direct  their  course. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rebuild  Osney  Lock.  It  is  too 
shallow  even  in  the  existing  state  of  the  river,  not  having  a  depth  of  three  feet  at  times  of 
low  water,  and  needs  extensive  repair.    The  new  lock  should  fce  eight  feet  deeper. 

Dredging  would  have  to  be  done  between  Osney  Lock  and  Folly  Bridge,  and,  if 
practicable,  the  projecting  points  on  the  river  cut  off,  as  we  have  shown  them  on  the 
plan. 

The  Grand-pont  Mill,  formerly  the  City  Water  Works,  and  the  adjoining  weir,  situate 
just  above  Folly  Bridge,  should  be  removed,  and  that  stream  be  made  the  main  channel. 
The  present  Folly  Lock  should  be  so  far  altered  as  to  serve  for  an  additional  escape  for 
flood  water. 

The  projecting  angle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Christ  Church  Meadow  should  be  taken 
off.  From  this  point  down  to  Iffley  a  considerable  quantity  of  dredging  will  have  to  be 
done,  and  more  particularly  in  the  first  half  mile  below  Folly  Bridge,  where  the 
deepening  of  the  river  would  have  to  be  extended  almost  from  side  to  side. 

At  Ifney,  we  propose  that  the  lock  and  mill  should  be  entirely  removed;  this  will 
immediately  deprive  the  Weirs  Mill  of  its  head  of  water ;  the  mill  itself  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  and  its  fall  is  small  in  the  dry  season,  while  during  wet  periods 
there  is  no  available  power. 

The  removal  of  Iffley  Lock  and  Mill,  taken  with  the  proposed  alteration  at  the  Folly 
Bridge  Lock  and  the  Grand-pont  Mill,  will  give  an  uninterrupted  reach  of  water  extend- 
ing from  Sandford  to  Osney,  a  length  of  about  3  J  miles,  very  much  facilitating  naviga- 
tion, and  offering  a  great  improvement  for  the  amateur  boating  so  much  valued  as  a 
recreation  for  members  of  the  university. 

Between  Iffley  and  Sandford  the  abrupt  bend  near  Rose  Island  should  be  obviated  by 
forming  a  new  course  for  the  river  through  the  short  neck  of  land  at  that  spot.  If  thought 
desirable  by  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands  between  Folly  Bridge  and  Sandford,  it  would  l>e 
easy  to  widen  the  towing  path  so  as  to  form  a  good  carriage  road  with  the  large  amount  of 
surplus  dredging  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

When  all  these  facilities  for  the  escape  of  flood  water  come  to  be  carried  out,  the 
millers  at  Sandford  will  no  doubt  assert  that  the  floods  would  be  brought  down  more 

Suickly  upon  them.  To  obviate  such  a  complaint,  additional  facilities  for  the  escape  of 
oods  may  be  provided  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  river  where  it  is  now  somewhat 
confined  below  the  several  old  locks  and  tumbling  bays  at  Sandford.  More  dredging  than 
has  yet  been  done  should  also  be  effected  on  the  shoals  at  Badley  Common. 

To  render  these  works  still  more  complete,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  restore  to  the 
Culham  Stream  some  of  the  flood-discharging  capacity  whicn  in  the  course  of  years  it 
appears  to  have  lost.  It  would  be  necessary  to  lower  considerably  the  existing  dam  at  the 
top  of  the  stream,  making  provision  by  moveable  tackle  for  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
head  of  water  for  the  navigation  and  the  mill  at  Abingdon. 

Having  thus  described  the  alterations  in  the  main  drainage  of  the  valley,  and  the  works 
0.114.  which 
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[N.B.— In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the  Analysis 
of  Evidence,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence;  those  following  App.  to  the  Pages  in  the 
Appendix ;  and  the  Numerals  following  Hep.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] 


ABINGD  ON.  Legal  proceedings  threatened  by  the  Thames  Conservators  in  order  to 
compel  the  authorities  of  Abingdon  to  take  measures  for  the  diversion  of  the  town 
sewage  from  the  river ;  vigorous  action  subsequently  taken  by  the  authorities,  Leach 
1918. 

Abingdon  Weir.     Evidence  as  to  the  injury  caused  by  the  undue  damming  back  of  the 

water  at  Abingdon  Weir,  Hawkins  467 Addition  made  to  the  height  of  the  weir; 

advantage  if,  instead,  the  river  had  been  dredged,  Falkiner  3182-3184 Much  work 

apparenfly  done  at  Abingdon  Weir,  Hopkins  3205-3208 Statement  as  to  the  site  of 

the  weir  having  been  lately  raised,  Hawkins  3246,  3247. 

Accounts  {Thames  Conservancy).  Particulars  in  reference  to  the  accounts  prescribed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  rendered  by  the  Thames  Conservators;  comment  upon  the 

course  pursued  in  regard  to  the  accounts,  Hawkins  482-489.  499,  500 Proposition 

that  the  upper  river  and  lower  river  be  treated  as  one,  the  finances  being  amalgamated 
and  there  being  no  separation  of  accounts,  Nelson  271 1-2713, 

Sundry  accounts  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Conservancy,  App. 
214-221. 

See  also  Capital  Account.         Revenue  and  JSxj>enditure. 

Agriculture.     See  Drainage.  Floods.        Landowners.         Thames    Valley   Drainage 

Commissioners. 

Alden9  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  acquaintance  of  witness  with  the  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iffley  Weir,  where  be  has  resided  for  fifty  years,  3536,  3537 
Information  respecting  the  alteration  of  the  high-water  mark  at  the  weir ;  raising  of  the 

sill  of  the  weir  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  3538-3580 Grounds  upon  which  witness 

is  enabled  to  state  positively  that  the  present  high-water  mark  is  higher  than  it  used  to 
be>  3556-3572— — Considerable  damage  to  witness'  meadow  resulting  from  the  overflow 
of  the  river,  3576-3580. 

Appeal.     Great  obstacle  arising  from  the  Conservators'  power  of  veto  over  the  works  pro- 

rosed  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners;  advantage  of  appeals  therefrom   being  to  the 
nclosure  Commissioners  instead  of  (as  at  present)  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Ellett  773- 

787.  799 Non-objection  to  an  appeal  to  some  Government  Department  as  between 

the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  Arkdl  851,  852;  Sir  T. 

Nicolson  3102,  3103 Approval  of  an  appeal  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  Castle 

1020,  1034;  Mackenzie  1161,  1162. See  also  Board  of  Trade. 

Arkell,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Statement  as  to  the  land  occupied  by  witness 

and  his  brother  in  Kempford  parish  being  frequently  flooded,  806-815 Benefit  arising 

to  the  land   from  beins  flooded ;  injury   from  stagnant  water,   812-815.  838,839 

Neglect  of  the  river  by~the  Conservancy,  and  consequent  injury  to  property  at  Lecblade, 

810-819 No  navigation  of  the  river  within  the  recollection  of  witness  above    the 

mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  820-823. 

Works  contemplated  by  the  Lechlade  District  Board ;  views  of  witness  thereon,  824 

etseq. —  -Proposal  for  a  flood  bank,  827 Less  traffic  and  smaller  boats  used  on  the 

Thames  and  Severn  Canal  than  formerly,  830-834 Anxiety  about  the  drainage  and 

floods  rather  than  the  navigation  ;  suggestions  for  prevention  of  floods,  835-856. 
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Report,  1877 — continued. 

Arkell,  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Opinion  that  landowners  would  not  object  to  be  rated  if  the  proposed  works  were 

carried  out  and  proved  beneficial,  835.  044 Land  embanked  by  witness'  father  to 

prevent  hay  from  being  swept  away  by  the  floods,  837.  842,  843. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  over  the  upper  river,  845-856 Belief  that 

the  landowners  would  manage  their  own  affairs  better  without  any  interference  from  the 

Conservancy,  848,  849 Objection  to  there  being  one  jurisdiction   over  the  whole 

river,  with  two  subordinate  authorities;  this  system  would  be  just  as  bad  as  the  Con- 
servancy, 853-856. 


B. 

Banks  of  the  River,  Difficulty  upon  the  question  of  maintaining  the  banks ;  duty  of  the 
riparian  owners  in  the  matter,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  3050.         See  also  Embankments. 

Barges.    Tendency  of  the  barge  traffic  to  decrease,  Sir  F.  Nicolson   2479,  2480 

Receipts  from  barge  traffic  on  the  upper  navigation  in  each  of  the  years  1867-76  ;  total 
of  23,326  1.9  App.  2 1 7. 

Bed  of  the  River.     See  Dredging. 

Bell  Weir.     Great  obstruction  caused  by  the  Bell  Weir  to  the  flow  of  flood  water,  Puffin 

1336-1338 Reduction  of  three-and-a-half  feet  in  the  level  of  Bell  Weir  Lock,  Leach 

1884,  1885 Heavy  outlay  required  at  Bell  Weir,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2551, 

Board  of  Trade.  Large  powers  exercised  by  the  Thames  Conservators  over  the  weirs,  &c, 
without  any  appeal  from  their  action  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2873- 
2875.  3002. See  also  Appeal. 

Boston  {Lincoln).  Means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  some  flood-prevention  works  executed 
by  witness  at  Boston ;  character  of  these  works,  and  success  thereof,  Sir  J.  Haiokshaw 
1833,  1834.  183&  l84°-  1849-1852. 

Boulter's  Weir.  Practice  of  the  Conservators  to  execute  works  by  their  own  staff; 
special  reference  hereon  to  the  workmanship  in  the  re-construction  of  Boulter's  Weir, 
Sir  F.  Nicolson  2891-2898. 

Brag  Loch.  Instance  of  aggravated  flooding  of  some  lands  through  neglect  to  open  the 
gates  at  Bray  Lock,  Pullin  1320,  1321.  1349-1354. 

Bridges.  Absence  of  control  in  the  Conservators  over  the  bridges  on  the  Upper  Thames, 
Leach  1913. See  also  Henley  Bridge.         Maidenhead  Bridge. 


C. 

Canals.     See  Cuts  or  Canals. 

Capital  Account  {Thames  Conservancy).  Large  debt  contracted  by  the  Conservators  in 
respect  of  the  upper  river,  Hawkins  479-481— Non-recognition  by  the  Conservators 
of  an  old  debt  of  88,400/.  incurred  by  the  old  Commissioners,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2468- 

2470 Total  debt  of  88,400  I.  upon  the  district  above  Staines  in  1866;  further  debt 

raised  by  the  Conservancy,  the  latter,  however,  being  gradually  reduced,  ib.  2912-2918. 
qc>3°>  2931. 

State  of  the  capital  account  as  on  30th  December  1876,  App.  218,  219 Receipts 

id  expenditure   on   capital  account  from  6th  August  1866  to  30th  December  1876; 
at  is,  in  reference  to  the  rebuilding  of  locks  and  weirs,  ib.  220,  221. 

tie,  Robert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  land  agent  and  surveyor    at  Oxford, 

id  has  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  land  adjoining  the  river;  is  in  no  way 

nnected   with   the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commission   or  Thames  Conservancy, 

13-998. 

Damage  done  to  the  river  through  the  negligence  of  the  Conservancy;  land  injured 

id  navigation  impeded  by  weeds,  998-1005.    1081.   1084 Mischief  arising  from 

anch  streams  or  tributaries   which  witness  suggests  should  be  under  the  authority  of 
e  Drainage  Commissioners ;  belief  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  dealing  with  private 

yhts,  1004-1007.  1010.1034-1036.  1066-1070 Proposal  for  dividing  the  river  above 

eddington,  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  so  as  to   have  two  controlling 

bodies, 
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Report,  1877 — continued. 

Castle,  Robert.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

bodies,  the  Conservancy  to  be  in  authority  below  Teddington,  1006-1018 Opinion 

that  these  three  independent  bodies,  with  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  would  act  harmoniously  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  land,  1019-1029. 

Strong  desire  among  the  tenants  for  the  formation  of  a  drainage  board  for  the  Cherwell ; 
suggestions  that  it  is  essential  they  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  boaid  having  power 

to  purchase  their  water  rights,  1030,  1031.  1094-1099 Belief  that  landowners  would 

not  object  to  being  fairly  rated  distinctly  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  by  the  boards  pro- 
posed ;  that  is,  on  certain  conditions  us  to  tolls,  &c,  1032-1039. 

Conviction  that  the  mills  affect    the  flooding  of  the  river;   great  injury  recently 
caused  by  the  floods  of  the  Cherwell,  which  is  growing  up  with  weeds  and  mud  in 

places,  1041-1047.  1057.  ,077 Evidence  as  to  the  works  necessary,  and  as  to  the 

authority  by  which  to  be  carried  out,  1048.  1071.  1099. 

Conclusion  that  though  the  Cherwell  floods  could  not  be  prevented  entirely,  they 

might  be  reduced  in  duration  from  twelve  weeks  to  twelve  days,  1074,  1075 Certain 

weirs  unwisely  abolished  by  the  Conservancy;  very  pressing  want  of  the  locks  and  weirs 

being  rendered  efficient  to  assist  the  running  off  of  water,  1084.  1100-1102 Opinion 

that  the  embankments  proposed  would  involve  an  enormous  rate  (exceeding  100/.  per 
mile)  if  executed  all  over  the  river;  percolation  of  water  behind  embankments  erected  on 
gravel  soils,  1085-1093.  1103-1106. 

Charlwood,  Charles.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  miller  on  the  River  Kennet,  near 

Reading:,  295,  296 Considerable  loss  suffered  by  witness  on  account  of  the  flooding 

of  the  Kennet ;  opinion  that  the  health  of  his  family  is  not  affected  injuriously  by  the 

floods,  297-302 Statement  that  the  excessive  height  of  the  floods  in  the  valley  of 

the  Kennet  is  attributable  to  the  natural  obstructions  in  the  river ;  definition  of  these, 
303-319-  330. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  general  causes  of  the  floods,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  their  abatement;  opinion  that  the  chief  work  necessary  is  to  clear  the  river  out  by 

dredging  operations,  305-325.  346-349.  358 Great  inconvenience  experienced  from 

the  excess  of  weeds  in  the  Kennet,  which  have  largely  increased  in  late  years,  314-317 
Expediency  of  embanking  the  river  in  all  the  low  places  as  far  as  Teddington ;  from 
thence  to  London  it  should  be  embanked  for  the  whole  distance,  320. 

Importance  of  removing  all  islands  and  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  320.  330. 

349 Belief  that  the  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  river  can  be  made  self-supporting  by 

the  sale  of  the  gravel,  325,  326. 

Opinion  that  the  obstruction  of  the  stream  by  the  mills  is  not  so  great  as  the  natural 
obstructions ;  absence  of  necessity  for  buying  up  the  millers  as  a  means  for  removing 

the  obstructions,  327-345.  352-gs8 Great  importance  of  a  general  authority  for  the 

Thames  and  its  tributaries,  350 Expediency  of  all  the  works  forming  part  of  a  general 

scheme,  351. 

Cherwell,  The.     Power  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  as  to  the  execution  of  works  in  the 

Cherwell;  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  matter,  Dean  of  Christchurch  255-261 

Great  injury  recently  caused  by  the  floods  of  the  Cherwell,  which  is  growing  up  with 
weeds  and  mud  in  places;  grass  crops  almost  spoilt  in  consequence,  whilst  numerous 
rents  have  been  reduced  under  witness'  advice,  Castle  1030, 1031. 1041-1047.  1057.  1077. 

Strong  desire  among  the  tenants  for  the  formation  of  a  drainage  board  for  the  Cher- 
well; suggestions  as  to  the  works  contemplated  to  be  carried  out  under  the  general  body 
dealing  with  the  whole  river,  and  not  under  a  separate  local  board,  Castle  1048.  1071. 

1099 Conclusion  that  though  the  Cherwell  floods  could  not  be  prevented   entirely, 

they  might  be  reduced  in  duration  from  twelve  weeks  to  twelve  days  at  the  worst,  ib\ 
1074,  1075. 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  improvement  proposed  in  the  Thames  at  Oxford  in  respect  of 
floods  in  the  Cherwell,  Leach  2127-2134. 

Christchurch,  The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence/; — Statement  that 
between  October"  1875  and  March  1877  the  low  lands  of  Oxford  have  been  for  half  that 

time  under  water;  great  damage  in  conseqnence  to  the  meadow   lands,  188,  189 

Information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  floods  upon  the'health  of  Oxford  ;  opinion  expressed 

by  Dr.  Rollestone  that  considerable  injury  results  from  this  cause,  190.  289 Frequent 

attempts  made  by  the  University  authorities  with  the  object  of  checking  or  abating  the 
floods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  ;  presentation  of  a  memorial  to  the  Government 
upon  this  subject  in  the  year  1862  ;  191-195. 

Recommendation  made  in  the  memorial  that  a  sufficient  outlet  be  obtained,  beginning 

at  the  bottom,  and  proceeding  up  the  river,  192,  193 Suggestion  that  an  engineer 

appointed  by  the  Government  should  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  whole  valley  from  Ted- 
dington Lock  upwards,  194 Explanation  as  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  various 
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Christchurch,  The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
bodies  interested  in  the  Thames  navigation ;  general  complaint  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy do  not  interest  themselves  sufficiently  as  regards  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 

195-199.  212—220.  241-266 Works  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Drainage 

Commissioners  between  Crickladeand  Long  Wittenham;  their  jurisdiction  in  this  district, 

Suggestions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  abatement  of  the  floods ;  necessity 
for  morie  numerous  tumbling  bays,  and  increased  dredging  of  the  river,  202-207.  22S-240. 

267,  268 The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  relieving  the  river  for  three  miles  above  and  three 

miles  below  Oxford  was  29,758  I.;  202,  203 Decided  opinion  that  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  water  companies  for  the  purification  of  the  Thames  should  be  credited  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  203,  204 Hostility  existing  between  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners and  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  difficulty  of  inducing  these  bodies  to  act  together, 
205.  221, 

Belief  that  the  chief  owners  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  would  be  willing 
to  be  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  carryiug  out  the  necessary  works,  208,  209. 223 State- 
ment that  the  Drainage  Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries  as  well  as 
over  the  main  body  of  the  river,  whereas  the  Conservators  have  power  only  over  the 

main  stream,  210,  211 Contributions  required  for  the  abatement  of  the  floods  would 

be  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage  gained,  224— —Proposition  that  the 
Government  should  assist  in  the  preliminary  expenses,  such  as  preparing  the  plans  and 
level  of  the  valley,  224-227. 

Undoubted  effect  upon  the  floods  about  Oxford  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  side  outlets 

above  the  locks  and  mills,  229-232 Suggestions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 

which  should  be  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  works,  245-265 — - 
Power  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  but  not  of  the  Conservators,  over  the  tributaries, 

254-261 Absence  of  power  to  tax  houses  under  the  Drainage  Commissioners  Act; 

argument  that  if  money  is  spent  in  relieving  houses  from  the  floods  it  is  but  fair  that 
they  should  contribute,  269-278. 

Information  respecting  the  number  and  extent  of  the  floods  at  Oxford  in  past  years ; 
instance  of  an  extensive  flood  in  1852,  when  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  rendered 
useless,  279-282 System  of  drainage  adopted  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 

the  river ;  air-tight  character  of  the  sewers,  283-288. 

» 

Clutterbuckj  The  Rev.  James  Cliarle*.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Considerable  attention 
paid  to  the  question  of  the  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley  by  witness,  who  is  Incumbent 
of  Long  Wittenham,  and  also  one  of  the  Thames  Conservators,  571-574. 

Information  as  to  the  works  which  have  beeu  carried  out  by  the  Conservancy  between 

Lechlade  and  Oxford,  575-582 Considerable  amount  of  dredging  which  has  been 

done  in  the  upper  river  from  lime  to  time;  impossibility  of  carryiug  out  this  work  to 
the  extent  which  is  required,  on  account  of  the  want  of  funds,  576-579.  598. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Conservators  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  the  river  in  a 
satisfactory  state  as  far  as  their  funds  admit,  582— Information  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  Conservancy  as  regards  their  proposed  scheme  for  relieving  Oxford  from 
floods;  approval  expressed  by  the  University  in  regard  to  this  scheme,  583-589. 

Explanation  as  the  arrangements  for  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  works,  by  means  of  rating;  rupture  with  the  Drainage  Commissioners  on  the  subject 
of  rating,  584-592 Expediency  of  maintaining  the  Conservancy,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, as  ihe  best  authority  for  carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  remedying  the 
defects  of  the  river,  593-598. 

Absence  of  necessity  for  adopting  a  system  of  telegraphic  communication  as  to  the 

existence  of  floods  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  599.  624,  625.  639 Statement  that 

the  great  difficulty  in  the  present  question  is  caused  by  the  mills;  impossibility  of 
loweiing  the  water  at  the  mills  below  a  certain  point,  so  that  in  consequence  the  floods 
do  not  get  away,  599-602.  608-615.  641-645. 

Introduction  of  late  years  of  the  system  of  pound  locks  instead  of  ihe  old  flush  locks, 

which  were  worked  by  winches,  602 Opinion  that  there  has  not  been  much  difference 

in  the  height  of  the  floods  since  time  immemorial ;  information  respecting  the  height  of 

late  floods,  604 Absence  of  any  danger  of  increasing  the  floods  through  the  drainage 

of  the  land,  604. 

Observations  with  reference  to  the  proposal  to  make  channels  across  the  bends  of  the 
river  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  floods ;  this  would  be  a  very  expensive  process, 

605,606 Geological  characierof  the  watershed  of  the  Thames  Valley;  belief  that 

the  river  contains  sufficient  water  for  the  supply  of  London  without  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  storage,  606,  607. 

Statement  that  the  weeds  in  the  river  have  not  caused  any  mischief  of  late  years,  607 

Expediency  of  the  head  water  at  the  mills  being  lowered  when  heavy  rain  falls  in 

the  Upper  Valley,  6 15-6 17 Decided  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators 
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Clntterbuck,  The  Rev.  James  Charles*    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

should  continue  to  extend  to  Cricklade ;  desirability,  however,  of  having  the  navigation 
and  the  drainage  under  separate  boards,  626-638. 

Expediency  of  properly  dredging  the  river,  and  removing  the  islands  which  at  present 

greatly  retard  the  flow  of   the  floods,  640 Rare  occurrence  of  a  flood  in  July,  when 

it  would  be  specially  mischievous,  646,  647 Reports  made  to  the  Conservators  by 

their  superintendent  respecting  the  action  of  the  millers  in  keeping  back  the  water  too 
much,  648-650. 

Coals.  Inconvenience  arising  to  the  public,  now  that  coals  cannot  be  conveyed  by  water 
on  the  Upper  Thames,  without  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  removal  of  several  weirs, 
Neate  657.  665,  684,  685. 

Colne,  The.     Injury  caused  by  floods   in  the  Colne  as  well  as  in  the  Thames,  Pullin 

1359,  !36o Large  interests  of  witness  as  a  landowner  in  a  certain  district  in  the 

valley  of  the  Colne;  explanations  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  him  for  preventing  floods  in 
this  district,  and  as  to  the  successful  effects  thereof,  Tower  1768-1771. 

Reference  to  the  large  number  of  mills  on  the  river,  Tower  1768.  1778,  1779 Con- 
tinued liability  to  floods  in  the  Colne  below  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Drayton ; 

means  by  which  these  might  be  prevented,  ib.  1770-1773.  1778 Expediency  of  central 

control  and  constant  surveillance  over  the  Colne,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  floods, 
ib.  1772>  1773.  i?77>  J  778. 

Approval  of  the  Thames  Conservators  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 

Colne,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  river,  Tower  1774-1778 

Great  improvement  if  there  were  power  to  straighten  the  course  of  the  river  in  some 
places,  ib.  1778. 

Colguhoun,  Sir  Patrick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Great  damage  caused  by  Thames 
floods  in  the  Shepperton  Valley ;  constant  recurrence  of  floods,  especially  since  the 

improved  state  of  the  drainage,  1780.  1798,  1799 Powers  required  for  removing  the 

obstruction  caused  in  the  river  by  islands,  1 780 Abuse  as  regards  milh  where  the 

sills  have  been  raised,  1782 Doubt  as  to  locks  having  any  ill  effect,  1783 Decided 

obstruction  caused  by  weirs ;  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  1784-1787. 

Willingness  of  the  riparian  agricultural  interests  to  be  rated  for  the  prevention  of 

floods;  that  is,  if  they  are  duly  represented  in  the  management,  1788-1791.  1798 

Feeling  of  the  riparian  owners  of  the  Upper  Thames  that  the  contributions  paid  by  the 
water  companies  and  the  net  income  from  pleasure  traffic  should  be  expended  on  the 

upper  river,  17915  x792 Expediency  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  Thames 

Conservancy  feoard  by  a  large  addition  of  members  interested  in  the  upper  river, 
1793-1798.. 

Compensation.  Necessary  payment  of  nearly  10,000/.  by  the  Thames  Conservators  for 
compensation  and  law  charges,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2470.  2520 Settlement  of  all  com- 
pensation cases  and  of  claims  on  the  part  of  weir  owners,  ib.  2983-2986. 

Statement  of  claims  paid  for  compensation  in  respect  of  certain  weirs  and  locks, 
App.  216. 

Compulsory  Powers.  Desirability  of  obtaining  compulsory  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  promptly  with  the  difficulty  on  the  score  of  floods,  Taylor  96. 

Cookham.  Frequent  flushing  of  witness'  lands  near  Cookham;  great  injury  suffered  by 
him  therefrom,  Mills  1681-1690. 

Cricklade.  General  dissatisfaction  in  the  Cricklade  district  with  the  Conservancy ;  expla- 
nations hereon,  Ellett  767,  768.  773-78<2« 

Cuts  or  Canals  {Bends  of  the  River).  Approval  of  straightening  the  bed  or  course  of  the 
river,  and  of  making  cuts  across  the  bends  in  some  places,  Taylor  34,  35 Considera- 
tion of  the  proposal  to  make  channels  across  the  bends  of  the  river  with  the  object  of 

relieving  the  floods;  this  would  be  a  very  expensive  process,  Clutterbuck  605,  606 

Objection  to  a  system  of  canals  across  bends  in  the  river,  on  account  of  the  expense 
involved,  Dod  1672-1678. 

Disapproval  of  a  canal  from  Abingdon  to  Ridges  Weir,  Leach  1939-1941 Expe- 
diency of  dredging  the  river  rather  than  of  making  canals  or  cuts;  heavy  cost  entailed 

by  the  latter  works,  Vansittart  2577.  259° Improvement  by  making  straight  cuts  where 

there  are  bends  in  the  river,  Etheridge  2646-2648. 

D. 

Damage  from  Floods.     See  Floods. 

Darvill,  Henry.  {Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  for  twenty-five  years 
as  town  clerk  ot  Windsor ;  he  has  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  for  upwards  of  forty 

years,  1383-1386 Total  of  fifteen  members  (of  whom  witness  was  one)  on  the  former 
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Darvill,  Henry.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)—  cont inued. 

commission  for  the  Upper  Navigation,  three  Commissioners  having  represented  each  of  the 

five  districts,  1387-1393 Loans  to  the  extent  of  90,000  /.  raised  by  the  Commission, 

its  income  from  tolls  baring  been  at  one  time  15,000  /.  a  year,  1394,  1395 Reduction 

of  the  tolls  to  about  3,000  /.  a  year,  so  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  has  not  since  been 
paid,  1395W396. 

Eventual  stoppage  of  the  navigation  works  through  want  of  funds,  the  Commissioners 
declining  to  incur  any  personal  liability,  1396.1405-1407 Commission  subsequently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  whose  Report  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict  c.  89,  was  passed, 
transferring  the  Upper  Navigation  to  the  Thames  Conservancy,  aud  causing  much 
grievance  to  Windsor  and  other  riparian  boroughs  in  reference  to  sewage  works,  &c., 

1396-1421 Complaint  more  especially  as  to  the  Act  of  1866  having  been  passed 

without  the  cognisance  of  Windsor  and   other  boroughs  prejudicially  affected  by  it, 

1396-1421. 1441 Representation  ofthe  Upper  Navigation,  but  not  directlyof  Windsor, 

upon  the  Thames  Conservancy,  1422-1425. 

Liability  of  the  river  at  Windsor  to  periodical  floods  ever  since  witness  has  known  it ; 
inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  there  have  been  only  four  severe  floods  since  1821 ;  1426- 

1428.  1521-1527 Tendency  of  the  under-drainage  or  subsoil  drainage  ofthe  land  to 

bring  down  the  water  more  rapidly  into  the  river,  1428 Operation  of  the  locks  and 

weirs,  as  at  present  constructed,  in  diminishing  the  sectional  area  of  the  river,  and  in 
obstructing  tne  flow  of  the  flood  water;  amended  arrangements  desirable  in  these  and 

other  respect^,  1429-1433.  1469.  1497 Usefulness  ofthe  locks  in  summer  for  the 

storeage  ofthe  water,  1429.  1498-1500, 

Statement  showing  that  in  various  Acts  of  Parliament  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
Navigation  Commissioners  for  not  opening  the  locks  and  weirs;  incorporation  of  these 
Acts  with  the  Act  of  1866,  so  that  the   Thames  Conservators   would  appear  to  be 

responsible  in  the  matter,   1429.   1433-1447.   1510-1520 Additional  obstruction  by 

the  addition  of  five  new  locks  several  years  ago,  1439,  1440.  1516-1518 Explanation 

as  to  the  borough  of  Windsor  not  having  sought  to  enforce  the  opening  ofthe  weirs, 
1444-1447.  1464. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  drainage  and  sewage  works  being  carried  out  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Windsor  for  the  diversion  of  the  town  sewage   from  the  river;  large  outlay 

involved,  1448-1463- Liability  of  some  of  the  houses  in  Windsor  to  be  flooded,  1465. 

1485,   i486 Active  part  taken  by  Windsor  in  promoting  official  inquiry  into  the 

question  of  floods,  1466-1468. 

Suggestions  for  an  amended  constitution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  more  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  due  representation  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  of  riparian  boroughs, 

1470-1482 Proposal  that  the  mayor  of  every  riparian  town  from  Staines  Stone  to 

Oxford  should  be  a  member  of  the  new  board;  question  hereon  whether  the 
chairman  of  each  local  board  or  some  member  ofthe  Corporation  would  not  be  a  better 
and  more  permanent  representative,  1471,  147a.  1528-1535. 

Expediency  of  rates  for  the  necessary  flood  works  being  confined  to  those  injured  by 

the  floods;  way  in  which  the  damage  might  be  assessed  in  each  locality,  1483-1496 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  navigation  tax  upon  pleasure  boats,  1504-1509. 

Day,  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  deputy  town  clerk  of  Reading ;  has  been 

connected  with  the  town  for  some  twenty  years,  1556,  1557 Injury  caused  to  houses 

in  the  town  by  floods  in  the  Kennet  and  the  Thames,  1558-1560 Statement  to  the 

effect  thai,  as  a  result  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1866,  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  about  2  8.  6d.  in  the  pound  has  been  imposed  on  Reading  by  the  necessary  works  for 
drainage,  &c. ;  decided  objection  to  any  further  taxation  in  reference  to  Thames  floods, 
1561-1567. 

Strong  opposition  made  by  the  Reading  Local  Board  to  the  Act  of  1866  ;  1562-1565 
Great  difficulties  in  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Reading,  1568-1570 Juris- 
diction ofthe  Conservancy  over  part  ofthe  Kennet,  1570,  1571 Low-lying  character 

of  part  of  the  sewage  farm,  so  that  it  has  been  occasionally  flooded  ;  special  Act  under 
which  the  land  for  the  farm  was  taken,  1572-1574. 

Strict  inquiry  before  Parliament  when  the  low-lying  lands  forming  part  of  the  sewage 
farm  were  authorised  to  be  taken,  1607. 

Debt  {Upper  River.)     See  Capital  Account.         Thames  Commissioners. 

Dines,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  retired  builder  residing  at  Walton-on- 
Thames,  291— Submits  a  Table  showing  the  amount  of  rainfall  iu  the  London  district 
as  far  as  Oxford,  from  1813  to  the  present  time,  291-294. 

Dod,  The  Rev.  C  Wotley.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.}— Experience  of  witness  for  several 
years  as  chairman  of  the  sanitary  authority  of  Eton,  whilst  he  has  been  an  assistant 
master  at  Eton  College  for  some  twenty-seven  years,  1608-1611 —Information  as  to 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  floods,  as  experienced  at  Eton  since  1852  ;  belief  that  no 
sanitary  evil  results  either  to  the  town  or  the  college,  1612-1619.  1631.  1640,  1641.  1679, 

1680- 
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Dod,  The  liev.  C  Wotley.     (  Aualysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

1680 Satisfactory  system  of  drainage  and  sewage  carried  out  at  Eton,  the  sewage 

being  disposed  of  by  irrigation;  expense  involved,  1619-1627. 

Belief  as  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  ratepayers  at  Eton,  and  of  the  college  authorities, 
to  be  taxed  for  the  prevention  of  floods;  that  i*,  unless  success  could  be  insured  in 

return  for  a  small  rate,  1628-1632.  1636-1638.  1670-1680 Supply  of  water  to  Eton 

from  the  chalk,  it  being  really  Thames  water  filtered,  163^-1635 Enormous  outlay 

necessary  in  order  to  make  a  flood  course  in  the  river  above  and  below  Windsor,  1636. 
1663-1666. 

Increase,  by  about  a  foot,  in  the  level  of  the  water  above  Windsor  since  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  weir  four  or  five   years  ago ;  belief  that  in  high  floods  the  effect 

of  the  weir  is  lost,  1641-1647 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  in  very  high  floods  the 

locks  and  weirs  generally  have  a  very  inappreciable  effect,  1647.  1654-1657.  1667-1669 

Improvement  in  the  bed  of  the  river  about  Windsor  in  the  last  thirty  years,  there 

having  been   much   dredging,    1648-1650 Improved   flow  of  the  stream    both  at 

Romney  Lock  and  Old  Windsor  Lock,  1651-1653.  1658-1662. 

Statement  showing  the  immense  quantity  of  water  coming  down  the  river  in  heavy 

floods,  as  compared  with  the  minimum  quantity  in  summer,  .1654-1657 Uselessness 

of  on  embankment  as  a  protection  to  Windsor  and  Eton,  1670,  1671 Objection  also 

to  a  system  of  canals  across  bends  in  the  river,  on  account  of  the  expense  involved, 
1672-1678. 

Donaldson,  William.     (Analysis   of  his    Evidence.) — Part   taken   by    witness,    as    civil 

engineer,  in  carrying  out  the  Reading  main  drainage  work",  1575 Great  difficulties 

involved  in  these  works  ;  particulars  more  especially  as  to  the  obstructions  in  the  channel 
of  the  Kennet,  and  as  to  the  flooding  of  the  low-lying  portion  of  the  sewage  farm,  1576- 

1599 Estimate  of  about  12,000  /.  as  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  sewage 

farm ;  very  exceptionable  occasions  however  on  which  this  land   is  liable  to  be  flooded, 

15*6-159*-  1 593- » 697- 

Greater  injury  to  house  property  in  Reading  from  Thames  floods  than  from  Kennet 
floods,  1591,  1592.  1605,  1606— Success  of  the  sewage  works  as  regards  purification  of 

the  effluent  water,  1594,  1595.  1601 Means  of  obviating  floods  in  the  Reading  Valley 

by  dredging  in  the  Kennet  and  Thames,  and  by  providing  sufficient  sluice-ways  at  the 
locks,  1602-1604. 

Drainage.     Inexpediency  of  checking  the  drainage  of  the  land  in   any  degree  ;  opinion 

that  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  drainage  to  increase,  Taylor  65, 66 Reference  to  the 

report  made  by  a  firm  of  engineers  as  to  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  valley, 
Hawkins  387-392— Explanation  as  to  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
various  local  boards  to  whom  the  engineers'  report  was  submitted  ;  general  desire  of  the 
local  authorities  that  the  works  should  be  commenced,  ib.  393-411. 

Assertion  that  the  works  of  the  Conservators  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  are  an 
obstruction  to  the  drainage  of  the  river;  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  drainage  works 
efficiently  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Conservators,  Hawkins  467,  468. 

Absence  of  any  danger  of  increasing  the  floods  through  the  drainage  of  the  land, 

Clutterbuck  604 Lund  drainage  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  interest  in  witness'  district, 

navigation  being  subsidiary,  EUett  757,  758 Increase   of  floods  by  the  increased 

drainage  of  the  land,    Woodbridge  1227-1229* Tendency  of  the  under-drainage  or 

subsoil  drainage  of  the  land  to  bring  down  the  water  more  rapidly  into  the  river,  Darvill 
1428  ;   Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  1808. 

Relief  afforded  to  drainage  in  various  parts  of  the  river  by  the  navigation  works  exe- 
cuted by  the  Conservancy,  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Floods.        Landowners.         Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners. 

Dredging: 

Importance  attached  to  dredging,  Tat/lor  35.  63 Desirability  of  establishing  sys- 
tematic dredging ;  belief  that  the  present  dredging  is  only  carried  out  with  the  object  of 

obtaining:  ballast  for  ships,  ib.  73,  74 Belief  that  the  cleansing  of  the  river  can  be 

made  self-supporting  by  the  sale  of  the  gravel,  Charlwood  325,  326. 

Small  amount  of  dredging  carried  out  by  the  Conservators  during  nine  years,  Har- 
court  536,  537. 

Considerable  amount  of  dredging  which  has  been  done  in  the  upper  river  fiom  time  to 
time ;  impossibility  of  carrying  out  this  work  to  the  extent  which  is  required,  on  account 

of  the  want  of  fuuds,  Clutterbuck  576-579.  598 Expediency  of  dredging  the  shoals 

so  as  to  increase  the  sectional  area,  Darvill  1429, 1430. 

Very  little  dredging  in  the  upper  river  since  1866,  as  compared  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Beardmore  and  witness  ;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
funds,  Leach  1887.  1901, 1902.  2083 Statement  showing  that  below  Staines  and  below 
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Dredging — continued. 

Teddington  dredging  has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  and  costly  scale;  great  improvement 

by  the  dredging  below  Teddington,  Leach  1942-1946 Material  reduction  in  the  height 

of  floods  at  Staines  by  inereased  dredging  lower  down,  ib.  2074,  2075 Less  probability 

of  the  water  rising  by  percolation  if  the  bed  of  the  river  be  lowered  by  dredging,  ib.  2076, 

2077 Advantage  of  applying  steam  dredging  to  the  river  above  Staines,  i&.  2135-2138 

Diminishing  character  of  ihe  outlay  required  in  dredging,  ib.  2159,  2160. 

Mitigation  of  ordinary  floods  if  numerous  shoals  in  the  upper  river  down  to  Staines 
were  properly  dredged  ;  report  made  by  witness  on  this  subject,  Etheridge  2646-2653 

2676,  2677 Steps  taken   by  the  Conservators  in  deepening  the  channel  below  Ted- 

dington  ;  advantage  of  an  increased  removal  of  shoals  in  this  section  of  the  river,  Nelson 

-75o«   2765-2772 Progress  already  made  in  dredging  downwards  from  Teddington; 

great  importance  of  this   work  when  completed,  Leach  2814.  2817-2836 Large  ex- 
penditure proposed  by  witness*  firm  for  dredging,  Falkiner  31 19,  3188. 

Information  respecting  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  dredging  below  Teddington,  from 
the  year  1 874  to  the  present  time,  Leach  3268. 

Belief  (hat  the  neglected  state  of  the  upper  river  is  mainly  the  cause  of  the  floods;  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  dredging  would  correct  the  evil,  Tawniicwi  3617-3619 Calcu- 
lations made  by  witness  as  to  what  should  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  to  carry  off 
floods  at  Iieohlade  and  the  various  points  below,  ib.  3620,  3621. 

Expenditure  of  between  800  /.  and  900/.  in  dredging  above  Abingdon,  App.  213. 

Importance  attached  by  the  Committee  to  dredging  with  reference  to  floods,  Rep.  vu 


E. 

East,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Considerable  interest  of  witness  aa 
a  landowner  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Thames  at  Hurley,  above  Marlow;  he  formerly  owned 

a  large  property  above  Lechlade,  2342-2349 Statement  to  the  effect  that  ordinary 

floods  are  a  decided  benefit  to  the  pastuie  land;  geneial  feeling  in  witness9  neighbour- 
hood adverse  to  their  prevention,  2350-2360 Decided  objection  to  the  riparian  owners 

being  rated  for  the  construction  of  an  embankment  on  a  targe  scale,  2354,  2355.  2361- 
2364.  2386,  2387. 

Important  improvements  effected  in  the  Upper  Thames  by  the  Conseivancy  Board; 
satisfaction  given  by  the  Boaid  in  witness'  district,  2357.  2365-2379 Limited  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  Maidenhead  Bridge  to  the  flow  of  the  stream,  2380-2383. 

Ellett,  Robert.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Varied  experience  of  witness  in  connection 

w.th  the  Upper  /Thames,  749-752- Former  navigation  of  the  river  up  to  Cricklade; 

this  no  longer  exists,  753-756 Land  drainage  undoubtedly  the  important  interest  in 

witness'  district,  and  navigation  subsidiary,  757,  758 Grounds  for  Ine  conclusion  that 

the  Thames  Conservators  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Lower  Thames,  and  either  one 
or  two  Boards  of  Drainage  Commissioners  from  Teddington  upwards,  local  drainage 
•  works  to  be  entrusted  to  the  district  boards  under  their  supervision,  759-766. 

General  dissatisfaction  in  the  Cricklade  district  with  the  Conservancy;  explanations 

heieon,  767,  768.  773-782 No  steps  taken  as  yet  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  to 

modify  the  floods  in  witness'  district ;  preliminary  sieps  for  executing  works  on  the  River 

Cole  now  being  taken  by  the  District  Board,  769-772 Great  obstacle  arising  from 

the  Conservators'  power  of  veto;  advantage  of  appeals  therefrom  being  to  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  instead  of  (as  at  present)  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  too  expensive, 
773-787-  799- 

Divisions  of  the  npper  river  suggested ;  one  from   Cricklade  or  Lechlade  to  Long 

Wittenham,  and  the  other  from  thence  to  Staines  or  Teddington,  788-791 Grounds 

for  advising  that  the  upper  river  should  be  improved  for  navigation  purposes,  which 

.  might  be  easily  done,  792-794.  800,  801 Belief  that  landowners  would  probably  be 

willing  to  be  rated  if  boards  were  appointed,  as  proposed  by  witness,  and  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  water  companies  devoted  to  the  upper  river,  795-799.  802-805. 

Embankments  : 

Expediency  of  embanking  the  river  in  all  ihe  low  places  as  far  as  Teddington ;  from 
thence  to  London   it  should  he  embanked  for  the  wnole  distance,  Charlwood  320 
Effect  of  flood  banks  considered ;  reasons  for  thinking  them  objectionable  unless  cor- 
rected by  sluices,  Neate  693.  700-705 Embankment  of  land  by  witness9  father  to  pre- 
vent hay  from  being  swept  away  by  the  floods,  ArheU  837.  842.  843^ 

Great  beneBt  resulting  from  the  floods  if  properly  controlled;  embankment  erected  by 
witness  to  keep  them  from  the  hay,  which  is  much  better  if  not  flooded,   Wood  940-960 

The  cost  of  this  embankment  is  about  60  /.  or  70  /.  per  mile ;  now  it  might  amount  to 
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Emba  NKMENTS — continued. 

120/.,  Wood  950.  967 Full  powers  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  10  embank  under 

the  Incisure  Ait,  16.963 Statement  that  the  first  embankment  was  made  about 

twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  certain  weirs  now  removed  had  been  put  up  from  time 

immemorial,  ib.  968,  969 Examination  as  to  the  way  in  which  witness*  embankments 

are  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  floods  did  not  percolate  through  the  gravel  sub- 
soil so  as  to  rise  to  the  surface,  ib.  1 107-1 123. 

Conclusion  that  embankments  would  involve  an  enormous  rate  (exceeding  100  L  per 
mile)  if  executed  all  ov<r  the  river;  percolation  of  water  behind  embankments  ereeted 
on  gravel  toils,  Castle  1085-1093.  1103-1106 Inadequacy  of  embankments  for  pro- 
tection against  flood  water,  Pullin  1365-1358. 

Result  of  witness' experience  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  excessive  floods  in 
the  Thames  is  by  means  of  embankments,  Rawlinson   2192-2194.  2203.2208—2212. 

2214-2218 Instances   at  the    Isle  of    Dogs  and  WVst  Ham  of    the    efficacy  of 

embankments,  ib.  2209-2212 Moderate  height   required  for  an   embankment  of  the 

Upper  Thames ;  nor  need   the  embankment  follow  the    line  of  the   river,  so  that  the 
expense  might  be  much  curtailed,  ib.  2214-2218.  2232-2236. 

Suggestion  as  to  the  different  modes  of  embankment  to  be  applied  to   Oxfoid    and 

to  agricultural  lands,  Rawlinson  2232-2235 Conclusion  that  the   land  embankment 

would  not  be  liable  to  be  flooded  through  its  sub-soil,  ib.  2239-2242. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  necessity  of  arterial  drainage  and  of  drains 
and  sluices  for  dealing  with  the  water  inside  the  embankment;  facility  by  means  of  catch- 
water  drains,  Rawlinson  2247-2249.  2278-2283 Belief  that  the  proposed  embank- 
ment might  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  though  witness  has  made  no  estimate  on 
the  subject,  ib.  2250,  2251.  2328. 

Disapproval  of  embankments  as  a  means  of  pi  eventing  floods,  Vansittart  2570 In- 
sufficiency of  a  continuous  embankment  as  a  remedy  against  floods,  Elheridge  2655, 

2656 -Objection  to  embankments  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Sir  F.  Nicohon  2929 

Expediency  of  any  embankment  being  placed  at  some  distance  back  from  the  river, 

Falkiner  3117,  3118. 

See  also  Boston.     Holland. 

Etheridge,  Captain  Henry  W.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)-* Experience  of  witness  for 
nearly  ten  years  as  Superintendent  under  the  Thames  Conservancy  of  the  Upper  Naviga- 
tion, from  Staines  to  Cricklade ;  his  duties   in  that  capacity,  2610-2617.   2634-2637. 

2657-2659.  2674,2675.  2684-2686 Great  improvement  ejected  in  the  state  of  the 

river  and  in  the  locks  and  weirs  in  this  district  during  the  last  ten  years,  though  much 

has  been  left  undone  through*  want  of  funds,  2618-2620.  5625 Opinion  that  the 

required  funds  should  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  riparian  owners,  2621*2623. 

Decided  improvement  in  the  navigation  up   to  Oxford  and  Lechlade  within  the  last 

ten  years,  2625-2632 Frequent  inspection  by  the  engineer  to  the  Conservancy  before 

instructions  are  given  about  works,  2636-2637 Liability  of  the  low-lying  land  about 

Beading  and  Cavers  ham  to  be  flooded,  2638-2640 Duty  of  witness  to  see  that  the 

water  is  kept  up  to  the  level  of  high-watermark,  2641,  2642 Due  vigilance  exercised 

by  the  lock-keepers  in  drawing  the  water  in  anticipation  01  floods,  2642-2645. 

Mitigation  of  ordinary  floods  if  numerous  shoals  iu  the  upper  river  down  to  Staines 
ware  properly  dredged;  report  made  by  witness  on  this  subject,  2646-2653.  2676,  2677 
«— — Improvement  also  by  making  stiaight   cuts  where  there  are  bends  in  the  river, 

2646.  2648 Belief  that  exceptional  floods,  as   in   1852    and  1875-76,   cannot   be 

prevented,  2653,  2654 Insufficiency  of  a  continuous  embankment  as  a  remedy  against 

floods,  2655,  2656. 

Information  relative  to  the  amount  of  tills  and  of  pleasure  traffic  on  different  sections 
of  the  river  above  Staines ;  total  collected  in  witness'  district  in  each  year  since  1868; 
2660-2673— —Doubt  as  to  the  polling  down  of  several  old  weirs  having  injured  the 
navigation;  probability  of  some  dredging  having  been  carried  out  at  the  same  time, 
*678-2689. 

Eton.  Information  as  to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  floods,  as  experienced  at  Eton 
since  1 852  ;  belief  that  no  sanitary  evil  results  either  to  the  town  or  the  college,  Dod  1612- 

1619.  1631.  1640,  1641.  1679,  1680 Satisfactory    system  of  drainage   and   sewage 

carried  out  at  Eion,  the  sewage  being  disposed  of  by  irrigation;  expense  involved,  ib. 
1619-1627. 

Belief  as  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  ratepayers  at  Eton,  and  of  the  college  authorities, 
te-berfaxed  for  the  prevention  of  floods;   that  is  unless  success  could   be  insured  in 

return  for  a  Bmall  rate,  Dod  1628-1632.  1636-1638.  1670-1680 Supply  of  water  to 

Eton  from  the  chalk,  it  being  really  Thames  water  filtered,  ib.  1632-1635. 

See  also  Windsor. 

Expenditure  (TAames  Conservancy).     See  Revenme  and  Expenditure. 
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F. 

Falhinerf  Trovers.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  civil  engineer,  and  a  member  of  the 

firm  of  Hemans,  Falkiner,  and  Tancred,  3104 Report  made  by  the  firm  in  July 

187688  to  the   works  required  in  the  Upper  Thames  and  its  tributaries;  estimate  of 

88,600 I.  as  the  cost  for  the  ThameB,  and  of  22,500  L  fur  the  tributaries,  3105-31 13 

This  report  was  made  to  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  who  have  not  as  yet  taken  any 
action  upon  it,  3107,  3108.  3115.  31 16. 

Wretched  state  of  the  navigation  above  Oxford,  3109,  3110.  3160-3165 Object  of 

the  proposed  works  not  only  to  facilitate  the  drainage   but  t<>   improve  the  navigation, 

3111 Explanation  that  it  is  proposed  to  re-instate  two  weirs  that  have  fallen  into 

decay,  31 11.  3185-3187 Important  mitigation  of  floods  by  the  proposed  works,  31 14 

—  Expediency  of  any  embankment  being  placed  at  some  distance  back  from  the  river, 
3117,  3118 Large  expenditure  proposed  for  dredging,  3119.  3188. 

Importance  of  increasing  the  area  of  tbe  weirs ;  objection  to  fixed  weirs,  3119,  3120. 

3149 ^Control  and  relief  to  be  obtained  as  regards  floods  by  means  of  lifting  gates  or 

sluices,  31 19.  3121.  3133.  3i49~3154 Objection  to  tumbling  bays  in  the  upper  river, 

3120 Impracticability  of  a  system  of  impounding  reservoirs  as  a  preventive  of  floods, 

3122,3123 Reference  to  ceriuin  old  reports  in  1789,  1791,  and   1802,  as  showing 

the  state  of  the  upper  river  as  to  locks  and   weirs  in  former  times;  very  little  done  to 

the  \voik8  above  Oxford  since  the  latter  year,  3123,  3124.  3150-3165 Personal 

inspection  upon  which  the  report  by  witness'  firm  was  based,  3125-3129. 

Evidence  as  to  the  injurious  cffVct  of  the  mills  through  the  damming  back  of  the 

water,  this  evil  being,  however,  remediable  by  means  of  proper  sluices,  3130-3144 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  weir  at  Iffley,  3136.  3153 Limited  effect  of  the  proposed 

works  in  times  of  flood,  as  regards  the  quicker  discharge  of  the  water,  3145-3148. 

Further  improvement  required  at  Godstow,  in  addition  to  the  new  lock  there,  3156- 
3159.3166-3171.3190,  3191 Information  relative  to  Medley  Weir,  and  its  dilapi- 
dated condition,  3172-3175.3198 Considerable  improvement  required  at  Sandford 

Weir,  3176-3181 Addition  made  to  the  height  of  Abingdon  Weir ;    advantage  if 

instead  the  river  had  been  dredged,  3182-3184. 

Suggestion  as  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  paying  11,000  /.  towards  the  improvements 
between  Oxford  and  Day's  Lock,  3192,3193 Approval  of  one  board  having  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  river,  including  the  part  from  Lechlade  to  Day's  Lock,  3194- 
3198. 

Fitzgerald^  Lord  Otho.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Intimate  experience  of  witness  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  Thames  since  1863 ;  great  improvement  in  the  river  up  to  Oxford 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  Board,  2773-2776.  2780-2783 Advantage 

of  the  tumbling  bays  in  times  of  flood  ;  suggestions  for  their  improvement  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sluices,  to  be  opened  when  the  floods  are  excessive,  2776-2779.  2789.  2796, 
*797- 

Approval  of  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Thames  Conservancy,  though  there  might  be 

a  fuller  representation  of  the  upper  river,  2782-2786 Decided  opinion  that  the  water 

companies  should  pay  a  much  larger  contribution,  2787-2789.  2795 Oreat  mischief 

caused  by  floods  to  witness'  lands  and  other  lands  near  Windsor,  2790-2794 Non- 
objection to  the  ripaiian  owners  being  rated,  if  any  rate  be  necessary  after  an  increased 
payment  by  the  water  companies,  2795. 

Consideration  of  the  means  of  providing  an  increased  discharge  at  Teddington  Lock; 

conclusion  as  to  this  being  feasible  by  means  of  a  tumbling  bay,  2796-2807 Decided 

objection  to  separate  boards  for  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thames,  2807. 

Floods: 

Considerable  damage  caused  to  agriculture  by  the  floods;  instance  of  a  farm  of  400 
acres  which  was  totally  covered  with   water,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  acres, 

Taylor  7.  13,  14.  187 Information  as  to  the  heights  of  the  floods  which  have  occurred 

since  1821 ;  great  evil  resulting  from  a  flood  after  a  quick  thaw  of  snow,  iA.  8-12.  20.  97- 

101.    139-141.    166-176 Reasons    for    the    increase  of  floods   during  late   years; 

influence  of  the  great  accumulation  of  mud  m  the  bed  of  the  river,  ib.  32-35.  102-106. 
144-146. 

Opinion  that  there  has  not  been  much  difference  in  the  height  of  the  floods  since  time 
immemorial;  information  respecting  the  height  of  late  floods,  Clutterbuck  604— 
Evidence  to  the  effect  that  damage  from  floods  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  is  not  really 
extensive,  with  occasional  exceptions;  witness,  however,  cannot  speak  on  this  point  as  to 

any  town  on  the  river  but  Oxford,  except  from  hearsay,  Neate  693-699.  708-710 

Benefit  arising  to  pasture  land  from  being  flooded,  Arkell  812-815.  838,889;  Wood 
894-903 Anxiety  about  the  drainage  and  floods  rather  than  the  navigation ;  sug- 
gestions for  prevention  of  floods;  Arkell  835-856. 

Statement  showing  the  immense  quantity  of  water  coming  down  tbe  river  in  heavy- 
floods  as  compared  with  the  minimum  quantity  in  summer,  Dod  1654-1657 Enormous 
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Floods — continued. 

increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Thames  in  great  floods  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  quantity,  Rawlitison  2213. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  ordinary  floods  are  a  decided  benefit  to  the  pasture  land; 
general  feeling  in  witness'  neighbourhood   adverse   to  their   prevention,  Sir  G.  East 

2350-2360 Impracticability  of  entirely  guarding  against  such  exceptional  floods  as 

those  of  1852  and   1876,  Vamitta/t  2578 Doubt  as  to  meadow  lands  being  on  the 

whole  really  benefited,  Wethered  2595-2600 Belief  that  exceptional  floods,  as  in  1852 

and  1875-76,  cannot  be  prevented,  Etheridge  2653,  2654. 

Opinion  that  extiaordinary  floods  cannot  be  mitigated  by  the  removal  of  ob>tac!es  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  by  other  suggested  work*,  but  that  ordinary  floods  may  be 
greatly  moderated  thereby,  Nelson  2702-2704.  2725-2728 Prevalence  of  much  exag- 
geration  as  t-J  the  damage  caused  by  floods,  1 b.  2695.  2741 Particulars  as  to  the 

height  attained  by  the  fl  .od  of  last  winter,  and  its  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hampton  Wick  and  Teddington  ;  maximum  height  of  eight  feet  nine  inches  above  the 
summer  level,  ib.  2695-2697. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  any  measures  for  relieving  the  Upper  Thames  from 
floods,  by  bringing  down  the  waier  more  rapidly,  would  be  very  disastrous  to  the  districts 
below  Teddington,  as  wt  11  as  to  those  immediately  above,  Nelson  2697-2701.  2725-2733. 

2765-2772 Incapacity  of  the  river  below  Teddington  to  discharge  the  flood  waters 

if  sent  down  more  rapidly  from  the  Upper  Thames  and  the  tributaries;  important  effect 
of  the  tide  in  the  matter,  ib.  2697.  2725-2728.  2734-2736. 

Consideration  of  the  damage  done  by  recent  floods,  witness  believing  that  there  has 
been  much  exaggeration  on  the  subject,  though  many  houses,  injudiciously  located,  have 
doubtless  been  greatly  injur*  d,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  3054-3060.  3077-3081. 

Little  damage  done  by  ordinary  winter  floods;  damage  chiefly  by  summer  floods, 

Rep.  vi Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  exceptional  floods  have  not  been   higher  or 

more  frequent  of  late  years  than  formerly,  ib.  vi,  vii Great  injury  done  to  lands  and 

houses  by  extraordinary  floods,  ib.  vi Absence  of  very  high  floods  between  1852  and 

1875,16.  vii. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  conditions  and  precautious  under  which  large  works  might  be 
carried  out  for  preventing  the  floods  submerging  adjacent  lands  and  dwellings  in  the 
Thames  Valley,  Rep.  vii. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 


G. 

Godstow.     Further  improvement  required  at  Godstow  in  additioo  to  the  new  lock  there, 
Falkiner  3156-3159*  3166-31?1-  3190,  3191. 


H. 

Harcourt%  Edward  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  large  landed  proprietor  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford ;  acts  as  Chairman  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Com- 
missioners during  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Ireland,  501-503. 

Injury  caused  to  witness'  land  by  the  river  floods,  504 Information  respecting  the 

course  adopted  by  the  landowners  in  1866  in  order  to  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  the 
floods  ;  construction  of  a  bank  extending  from  New  Bridge  to  Eynsham,  which  has 
greatly  improved  the  value  of  the  land,  605-517.  538,  539. 

Origin  of  the  Act  of  1871,  under  which  the  Drainage  Commission  was  formed,  507, 

508 Causes  of  the  delay  in  taking  action  since  1871  ;  508 Employment  of  the 

Royal  Engineers  for  the  purpose  of  making  accurate  maps  pf  the  district,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  basis  for  rating  ;  long  and  tedious  character  of  this  work,  508.  538 
•—^—Consultation  with  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  as  to  the  cost  of  a  report  and  of  a  plan  for 
the  necessary  works,  508.  521-523. 

Action  of  the  district  boards  in  relation  to  the  works  carried  out  in  the  Thames 
Valley;  control  on  the  part  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  509-515.564 State- 
ment that  the  Thames  Conservancy  has  carried  out  no  improvements  between  Lechlade 
and  Oxford  which  in  any  way  affect  the  landowners ;  the  Conservators,  in  buying  up  the 
old  weirs,  only  make  matters  worse,  518-520 — -Desirability  of  the  landowners  being 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  Thames  Valley,  524. 

Suggestion  that  the  Government  should  grant  a  loan,  at  an  easy  rate  of  interest,  for 

the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  improving  the  river,  524-526 Expediency  of 
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Harcourt,  Edward  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  being  rated,  on  account  of  tlie  benefit  which 
they  would  receive  from  the  proposed  works,  527,  5-28. 

Opinion  that  if  the  interests  of  the  navigation  and  the  interests  of  the  drainage  are 

properly  managed  there  is  no  teason  why  they  should  clash,  532 Contention  that  the 

Drainnge  Commissioners  would  be  better  nble  to  manage  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
river  than  the  Conservators  to  manage  the  drainage,  533-535 — —-Small  amount  of 
dredging  carried  out  by  the  Conservators  during  nine  years,  53ft,  537. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  authorities  to  be  charged  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  river,  540 

et  sea. Expediency  of  there  being  one,  con  trolling  authority,  such  as  the  Board  of 

Trade  or  the  Inclosure  Commission,  and  two  executive  authorities  working  under  it,  for 

the  upper  liver  above  Teddington,  540-554 Suggested  limitation  of  the  action  of  the 

Conservancy  to  the  river  below  Teddington,  544. 

Statement  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  towns  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

river,  and  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  Thames  water,  555-563 -Satisfactory 

constitution  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  as  a  representative  body,  566 Comment 

upon  the  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  absentees  to  the  members  who  are 

E resent  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conservators;  attendance  chiefly  of  those  who  reside  in 
.ondon,  567-570 Objection  to  the  board  lor  the  upper  river  sitting  in  London,  570. 

Hawkins,  Robert  Samuel.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  Town  Clerk  of  Oxford  and 

Secretary  to  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  359-361 Statement  with 

reference  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Commissioners ;  the   total  length  of  the 

Thames  and  its  tributaries  under  their  control  is  130  miles,  363-369 Survey  made 

and   levels  taken  by  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  370-374 -Novel  character 

of  the  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ;  power  given  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  by  this  Act,  375,  376. 

Information  as  to  the  proceedings  taken  under  the  Act  since  it  was  passed  in  1871 ; 

appointment  uiuler  the  Act  of  twenty-five  Commissioners,  377-393 Report  made  by 

a  firm  of  engineers  as  to  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  valley,  387-392 Explana- 
tion as  to  the  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  various  local  boards  to  whom  the 
engineers'  report  was  submitted;  general  desire  of  the  local  boards  that  the  works 
should  be  at  once  commenced,  393-41 1. 

Explanation  that  the  cause  of  the  works  not  being  commenced  was  that  the  surveys  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  were  considerably  delayed;  present  postponement  of  the 
works  on  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  403.  409, 

410.  442-451.  461 Exemption  of  the  town  of  Oxford  and  all  houses  from  taxation 

for  the  purposes  of  works  in  connection  with  the  floods ;  expediency  of  the  owners  of  house 
property  being  rated  to  some  extent,  41 1-421. 

Freedom  of  the  bulk  of  the  city  of  Oxford  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  floods ;  difficulty 
for  people  suffering  from  illness  to  regain  their  health  without  going  away,  418-423——- 
Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  placing  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  and  its 
tributaries  under  one  body,  which  should  absorb  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  would 
work  very  badly ;  strong  feeling  of  the  landowners  in  the  Upper  Valley  that  they  should 
have  the  management  of  that  part  of  the  river,  424-441. 

Successful  opposition  made  by  the  landowners  to  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Con- 
servators in  1869;  powers  proposed  to  be  taken  in  this  Bill  by  the  Conservators  had  to 
do  only  with  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  430-440. 

Existence  at  the  present  time  of  two  concurrent  bodies,  one  dealing  with  the  naviga- 
tion, and  the  other  with  the  drainage,  440,  441 Desirability  of  a  recommendation 

from  the  present  Committee  that  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  should  advance 
money  for  the  purpose  of  the  works,  452-457. 

General  approval  of  the  system  in  Ireland  of  advancing  public  money  for  drainage 
works;  suggestion  that  such  a  system  might   be  suitable  in  the  present  case,  453.  493- 

496 Opinion  that  there  should   be  compulsory  powers  to  obtain  contributions  from 

towns  as  will  as  from  lands;  reason  for  not  making  this  proposal  when  the  Act  of  1871 
was  obtained,  458-461. 

Further  observations™  favour  of  dealing  with  the  river  by  tneans  of  more  than  one 
authority;  instances  of  rivers  in  Ireland  in  which  the  drainage  is  carried  on  under  two 

bodies  of  conservators,  461-464.   469,  470 Absence  of  negotiations  between  the 

Drainage  Commissioners  and  the  Conservators  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  works; 
refusal  of  the  latter  body  to  give  information  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  navi- 
gation on  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  465,  466. 

Grounds  for  the  Draiaage  Commissioners  desiring  to  have  the  details  of  the  Con- 
servancy accounts;  correspondence  on  the  subject,  465,  466— —Belief  that  the  proper 
solution  of  the  difficulties  respecting  the  weirs  in  the  upper  river  will  be  a  transference  of 
the  upper  river  to  the  Commissioners,  466 Assertion  that  the  works  of  ffte  Con- 
servators 
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Hawkins,  Robert  Samuel.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence)—  continued. 

servntors  For  the  purposes  of  navigation  are  an  obstruction  to  the  drainage  of  the  river ; 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  drainage  works  efficiently  without  the  concurrence  of 

the  Conservators,  467,  468 Argument  in  favour  of  the  Commissioners  receiving  part 

of  the  money  contributed  by  the  water  companies  for  the  purification  of  the  water 
which  comes  from  the  Upper  Valley,  469. 

Decided  opinion  that  any  works  carried  <>n  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  lower  part;  contention  on  the  otner  hand 

that  the  lower  river  would  be  benefited   by  the  works,  470-472 Statement  that  the 

Commissioners  receive  no  payment  for  their  attendance;  payment  to  the  extent  of 
2,500  /.  a  year  receive*!  by  the  Conservators,  473-479. 

Large  debt  contracted  by  the  Conservators  in  respect  of  the  upper  river,  479-481 
Nature  of  the  accounts  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  rendered  by  the  Con- 
servators,  482*489.   499,   500 Considerable  injury   caused   to    the   Ciiristchurch 

meadows  by  the  floods,  490-492 Belief  that  the  tolls  are  decreasing  on  the  upper 

river ;  small  amount  of  navigation,  497,  498. 

:  [Second  Examination.] — Witness  submits  certain  Papers  on  the  part  of  the  Thames 
Drainage  Commissioners,  and  offers  some  explanations  in  connection  therewith,  2808- 
2813. 

[Third  Examination.] — Further  evidence  respecting  proposals  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  river,  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  held  on  the  9th 
June,  3245 Correction  of  a  misapprehension  respecting  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  carry  out  works ;  the  fiist  Commissioners  had   no  power    to  execute  works, 

3244.  3253-3258 Statement  as  to  the  silt  of  Abingdun  Weir  sill  having  been  lately 

raised,  3246,3247. 

Strong  feeling  among  the  riparian  owners  round  Oxford  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ;  desire  of  the  landowners   to  be  allowed   to  manage  their  own 

affairs,  3259-3267 Assertion  that  the  Oxford  Local   Board  have  confidence  in  the 

present  Drainage  Commissioners,  3261,  3262. 

Fuither  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  dividing  the  river  into  two  parts,  one  to  be 

foverned  by  the  Conservators,  and  the  other  to  he  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Drainage 
Commissioners,  3263-3267. 

Hawkshaw,  Sir  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of  witness  as  an 
engineer;  he  has  executed  pome  important  works  in  Holland  and  elsewhere  for  the  pre 
vent  ion  of  floods,  but  has  not  specially  considered  the  subject  of  floods  in  the  Thames 
Valley,  1800-1806. 1828-1830.  1839-1843.  1856-1859. 

Doubt  as  to  the  Thames  Embankment  having  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  floods, 

1806,   1807 Tendency  of  increased  land  drainage  to  increase  the  extent  of  floods, 

1808 Effect  produced  aUo  by  weirs  and  other  obstructions  in    the  channel   of  the 

river,  1809-1811.  1826,  1827 Usefulness  of  impounding  reservoirs,  not  only  in  ab- 
stracting water  from  floods  but  in  creating  a  reserve  for  the  metropolis  water  supply ; 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames  being  suitable  for  such  reservoirs,  or  as  to 
the  expense  involved,  1812-1817.  1822-1825.  1845-1848. 

Practicability  of  entirely  preventing  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley  if  engineering  skill 
could  be  applied  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  works ;  probable  satisfaction  to 
be  given  by  less  complete  works  at  a  less  outlay,  1818-1821.  1837,  1838.  1854*1856 

Means   of  constructing  weirs  so  that  in  flood  time  they  may  be  converted  into 

sluices  and  not  obstruct  the  waterway,  1827.  1853 Expediency  of  the  upper  lands, 

which  send  the  water  down  to  the  lower  lands,  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  works, 
.    1831-1835. 

Means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  some  flood-prevention  works  executed  by  witness  at 
Boston;  character  of  these  woiks,  and  success  thereof,  1833,  1834,  1839,  1840.  1849- 

10,52 Tendency  of  works  for  the  relief  of  the  upper  districts  to  increase  the  floods  in 

the  lower  districts,  1844 Partial  success  of  the  works  in  Holland  for  getting  rid  of 

floods  ;  entire  success  of  the  works  at  Haarlem  Lake,  1856-1859, 

Health.  Objection  to  the  floods  (as  at  Staines)  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ;  impossibility 
of  using  the  well  water  on  account  of  the  o\erflow  from  the  cesspools,    Taylor  6.  18,  19. 

109-111.  127-129.  133,  134.  142,  143 Evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  the 

health  of  Oxford  through  the  water-logged  and  marshy  condition  of  the  land,  Dean  of 
Chrutchurch  190,  191 — —General  opinion  at  Oxford  that  the  harm  done  by  the  floods, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  that  health  is  better  there  in  a  wet 
than  in  dry  seasons,  Neate  715,  716— — Bad  sanitary  effect  of  the  floods  in  Hurley 
parish,  W ether ed  2591*2600. 

Henley.     Extent  of  damage  done  by  floods  to  land  near  Henley,  Mackenzie  1133-1140. 

Henley  Bridge.  Limited  obstruction  caused  to  the  flow  of  the  river  by  Henley  Bridge, 
Vaneittart  2578,  2579. 
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Holland.  Partial  success  of  the  works  in  Holland  for  getting  rid  of  Hoods;  entire  success 
of  the  works  at  Haarlem  Lake,  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  1856-1859. 

Some  Park  {Windsor).  Important  reduction  effected  in  the  height  of  ordinary  floods  in 
the  Home  Park,  Leach  1909. 

Hood,  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  mayor  of  Reading  for  several 

years,  1536,  1537 'Frequent  floods  caused  by  the  overflows  of  the  Kennet,  which  runs 

through  Beading  into  the  Thames ;  very  partial  extent  to  which  houses  are  flooded, 

1538-154G injury  caused  also  by  floods  in  the  Thames,  1544,  !545 Immense 

expenditure  by  Reading  in  drainage  and  irrigation  works;  doubt  as  to  the  town  willingly 
contributing  towards  further  expenditure  'or  floods  prevention,  1547-1550 Unsatis- 
factory working  of  the  drainage  works  when  the  river  is  flooded,  1551-1555. 

Hopkins,  The  Rev.  T.  H.  T.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Intimate  acquaintance  of 
witness,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  with  the  state  of  ihe  river  between  Eton 

and  Oxford,  3200-3203 Great  improvement  effected  since  1866  in  many  of  the  locks, 

and  in  the  navigation  for  pleasure  boats  between  Lechlade  und  Oxford,  and  from  Oxford 

downwards;  advantage  by  the  removal  of  several  weirs,  3204.  3228-3237 Much  work 

apparently  done  at  Abingdon  Weir,  3205-3208 Suggestion  with  a  view  to  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  Drainage  Commissioners;  expediency 
of  due  provision  as  to  the  levels  being  maintained,  3209.  3238-3242. 

Opinion  as  to  the  efficient  action  generally  of  the  Conservators,  3210,  3211 Want 

of  more  sluice  power  at  Iffley  ;  belief  that  the  level  above  Iffley  has  been  somewhat 

raised,  3212,  3213.  3216-3218.  3222 Opinion  that  the  Qonservators  should  have  more 

control  over  the  millers,  and  more  power  of  drawing  the  sluices,  3212.  3219-3227. 

Houses.  Absence  of  power  to  tax  houses  under  the  Drainage  Commissioners  Act ;  argu- 
ment that  if  money  is  spent  in  relieving  houses  from  the  floods,  it  is  but  fair  that  they 

should  contribute,  Dean  of  Christchurch  269-278 Exemption  of  the  town  of  Oxford 

and  all  houses  from  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  works  in  connection  with  the  floods; 
expediency  of  the  owners  of  house  property  being  rated  to  some  extent,  Hawkins  411-421 

Opinion  that  houses  liable  to  floods  should  be  rated  more  highly  than  meadow  land, 

Mackenzie  1141-1143.  1146,  1147. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  flooding  of  houses  at  Staines  and  elsewhere  fre- 
quently arises  from  water  coming  from  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2536,  2537 
—Comment  upon  the  reckless  building  of  houses  on  sites  close  to  the  river,  and  liable 
to  be  flooded,  Nelson  2697.  2741,  2742. 

Hurley.  Witness  as  vicar  of  Hurley  testifies  to  the  frequent  flooding  of  lands  and  houses 
in  the  parish,  and  to  the  bad  sanitary  effects  thereof;  doubt  moreover  as  to  meadow  lands 
being  really  benefited,  Wethered  2591-2600. 


I. 
Iffley: 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  weir  at  Iffley,  Falkiner  3136.  3153 Want  of  more  sluice 

power  at  Iffley ;  belief  that  the  level  above  Iffley  has  been  somewhat  raised,  Hopkins 
3212,  3213.  3216-3218.  3222. 

Information  with  reference  to  the  raising  of  the  weir  or  lasher  of  Iffley ;  correspondence 
of  witness  with  the  Thames  Conservancy  upon  the  subject,  Owen  3283-3322. 3336-3349. 

3372-3381.  3431-3451.  3495-3497 -Complaint  made  by  witness  that  the  water  had 

been  put  on  his  meadow  near  Iffley  about  a  foot  high,  and  bis  hay  crop  ruined  ;  con- 
siderable damage  also  to  crops  occasioned  by  the  steamer  of  the  Conservancy  flushing 
the  water  over  the  sides  of  the  river  into  meadows  on  either  side,  ib.  3298.  3317,  3318. 
3350-3365-  3397-34*6.  3460-3463.  3474-3479.  3491-3494- 

Statement  that  at  Iffley  the  high-water  mark  had  been  raised  at  least  twelve  inches 
within  the  last  two  years ;  removal  of  the  water  mark  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 

other,  Owen  3312-3335.  3417-3420 Decided  belief  that  the  raising  and  altering  of 

the  high-water  mark  was  carried  on  by  direction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  admission 
by  a  lock-man  in  their  employment  that  this  was  so,  ib.  3337-3342.  3367-3376.  3480- 
3490. 

Proposal  made  by  witness  to  the  Conservancy  to  have  a  conference  with  the  land- 

owners  of  Iffley,  which  was  not  acceded  to,  Owen  3389-3394 Memorial  presented  to 

the  House  of  Commons  by  the  inhabitants  of  Iffley,  ib.  3394-3396. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  position  of  witness'  meadow  in  relation  to  the  bank 
of  the  river ;  embankment  made  for  the  protection  of  this  meadow  from  the  flooding  of 
the  river,  Owen  3412-3414.  3491-3494.  3498-3500*  3505-3535- — Description  of  the 
balk  of  wood  which  has  been  placed  on  the  top  of  Iffley  Weir,  ib.  3431-3451— —Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  probable  reason  for  the  alteration  of  the  high-water  mark  by  the 
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Thames  Conservancy  ;  impossibility  for  a  large  boat  to  be  navigated  between  Oxford  and 

Iffley  without  raising  the  water  very  considerably,  Owen  3452-3457.  3473 In  former 

times  when  the  water  in  the  river  was  even  above  high-water  maik,  the  water  did  not 
come  into  the  meadows,  but  now  wlfen  it  is  up  to  the  present  high-water  mark  the 
meadows  are  flooded,  ib.  3457/  3462,  3463. 

Further  reference  to  the  moving  of  the  high-water  mark  from  one  side  of  the  liver  to 
the  other;  this  mark  has  never  been  a  fixture,  but  was  loosely  placed  in  the  mud,  Owen 

3464-3466 Reduction  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  question,  from  6/.  to  305.  au  acre, 

on  account  of  the  flooding,  ib.  3474-3476 Existence  of  a  fishery  company  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Iffley ;  they  have  no  control  over  the  weirs,  ib.  3487-3490. 

Detailed  infomation  respecting  the  embankment  which  has  been  made  to  prevent  the 
flooding  of  witness'  meadow;  the  codt  of  this  bank  was  about  6  /.,   Owen  3493.  3508- 

3535 Opinion  that  the  lasher  which  has  been  raised  is  in  good  repair,  and  has  not 

required  the  addition  of  the  timbers  for  the  purposes  of  repair,  ib.  3495-3497* 

Information  respecting  the  alteration  of  the  high-water  mark   at  the  weir;  raising 

of  the  sill  of  the  weir  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  Alden  3538-3580 Grounds  upon 

which  witness  is  enabled  to  state  positively  that  the  present  high-water  mark  is  higher 

than  it  .used  to  be,  ib.  3556-3572 Considerable  damage  to  witness'  meadow  resulting 

from  the  overflow  of  the  river,  ib.  3576-3580. 

Infoimation  respecting  the  late  alteration  in  height  of  the  lasher  at  Iffley,  Ludlow 

3583-3587. 3601 Alteration  also  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  of  the  high-waler  mark ; 

this]alteration  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  ib.  3588-3598 Considerable 

damage  inflicted  upon  witness'  property  by  reason  of  the  flood  oveiflow  of  the  river,  ib. 
3599>  36oo. 

Admission  that  the  high-water  mark  at  Iffley  Weir  has  been  shifted  from  one  side  of 
lock  to  the  other ;  decided  statement  that  it  was  put  precisely  at  the  same  height  as 

before,  Leach   3738-3743-   3756*  3756-   3776-3778-  3789"3793 Denial    that   the 

height  of  the  weir  has  been  raised,  by  means  of  timber  placed  on  the  top  of  the  sill 
to  the  extent  of  fourteen  inches ;  assertion  that  no  work  beyond  ordinary  repairs  had 
been  done  at  the  weir,  ib.  3744-3747.  3795-3817*  3825-3832 Grounds  for  the  con- 
clusion that  previous  to  1866  the  water  of  Iffley  had  not  been  kept  up  to  its  proper  height, 
ib.  3748-3764-3779-3881. 

Explanations  as  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  Conservators  on  receiving  Captain 
Owen's  complaint  as  to  the  raising  of  the  sill  at  Iffley  Weir  ;  unsuccessful  attempts  made 
more  than  once  by  witness  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Captain  Owen,  Leach  3772- 

3775-  3844-3863 Impossibility  for  the  Conservators  to  lower  the  high-water  mark  at 

Iffley  so  as  to  protect  the  meadows,  without  incurring  complaints  from  the  millera,  ib. 

3782.  3788 Admission  that  the  higher  the  water  the  less  trouble  there  is  for  the 

Conservators  to  remove  the  mud  from  the  river,  ib.  3818-3824. 

Impounding  Reservoirs.  Usefulness  of  impounding  reservoirs,  not  only  in  abstracting  water 
from  floods,  but  in  creating  a  reserve  for  the  metropolis  water  supply ;  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames  being  suitable  for  such  reservoirs,  or  as  to  the  expense 
involved,  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  1812-1817.  1822-1825.  1845-1848. 

Very  inadequase  relief  to  be  given  by  means  of  impounding  reservoirs,  whilst  the  cost 

would  be  great,  Leach  1903-1908 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  storage  reservoirs 

would  be  practically  useless  as  a  remedy  for  great  floods,  Raxzlinson  2219-2225— - 
Impracticability  of  a  system  of  impounding  reservoirs  as  a  preventive  of  floods,  Falkiner 
3122,3123. 

Inclosure  Commissioners.  Approval  of  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Inclosure  Commission, 
.£//*«  773-787  ;  Castle  1020.  1024;  Mackenzie  \\Q\\  1162 Opinion  that  the  Inclo- 
sure Commissioners  are  better  qualified   than  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Local  Government 

Board   to  act  as  a  controlling   body  in  regard  to  the  Thames,   Wood  919,  920 

Objection  to  a  representative  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  at  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, Sir  F.  Nicolson  2491. 

Inspection  (Thames  Conservancy).  Inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Conservators  before  any 
work  of  importance  is  undertaken  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  river,   Sir  F.  Nicolson  2539 

Frequent  inspection  by  the  engineer  to  the  Conservancy  before  instructions  are  given 

about  works,  Etheridae  2636,  2637 Character  and  extent  of  the  inspection  applied  by 

the  Conservators  to  the  upper  river,  Sir  F+  Nicolson  2876-2883.  2942. 

Islands.    Expediency  of  properly  dredging  the  river  and  removing  the  islands,  which  at 

present  greatly  retard  the  flow  of  the  floods,  Clutterbuck  640 Undue  obstruction 

caused  by  the*  eyots  to  the  flow  of  the  water,  Puffin   1319,  1320.   1369 Powers 

required  for  removing  the  obstruction  caused  in  the  river  by  islands,  Sir  P.  Colquhoun 
1780 Limited  obstruction  caused  by  the  aits,  Leach  1976,  1977. 
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3. 

Jurisdiction  : 

Great  importance  of  one  general  authority  for  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  Chad- 

wood  350 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  placing  the  whols  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames 

and  its  tributaries  under  one  body  which  should  absorb  the  Drainage  Commissioners 
would  work  very  badly;  strong  feeling  of  the  landowners  in  the  upper  valley,  that  they 

should  have  the  management  of  that  part  of  the  river,  Hawkins  424-441 Existence 

at  the  present  time  of  two  concurrent  bodies,  one  dualing  with  the  navigation,  and  the 
other  with  the  drainage,  ib.  440,  441. 

Further  approval  of  dealing  with  the  river  by  means  of  more  than  one  authority; 
instances  of  rivers  in  Ireland  in  which  the  drainage  is  carried  on  under  two  bodies  of 
conservators,  Haxokins  46 1-464.  469,  470. 

Suggestions  as  to  the   authorities  to  be  charged  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  river, 

Harcourt  540  et  seq. Expediencv  of  there  being  one  controlling  authority  such  as  the 

Board  of  Trade  or  the  Inclosure  Commission,  nnd  two  executive  authorities  working 

under  it  for  the  upper  river  above  Teddington,  i&.  540-554 Suggested  limitation  of  the 

action  of  the  Conservancy  to  the  river  below  Teddington,  ib.  544. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators  should  continue  to  extend  to 
Cricklade;  desirability,  however,  of  having  the  navigation  and  the  drainage  under 
separate  boards,  Clutterbuck  626-648. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  brond  principle,  the  beginning  of  all  useful 
dealings  with  the  Thames  is  to  extinguish  altogether  the  rights  of  property  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Conservancy  above  Teddington  Lock,  Neate  674-678.  686-690 Sugges- 
tions for  the  formation  of  one  general  board,  with  local  district  drainage  acting  insubor- 
dination, ib.  689,  690.  692.  705. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Thames  Conservators  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  lower  Thames,  and  either  one  or  two  Boards  of  Drainage  Commissioners  from 
Teddington  upwards;  local  drainage  works  to  be  entrusted  to  the  district  boards  under 
their  supervision,  Ellett  759-766— — Divisions  of  the  upper  river  suggested  ;  one  from 
Cricklade  or  Lechdale  to  Long  Wittenham,  and  the  other  from  thence  to  Staines  or 
Teddington,  ib.  788-791. 

Objection  to  there  being  one  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  river  with  two  subordinate 

authorities;  this  system  would  be  just  as  bad  as  the  Conservancy,  Arkell  855,  856 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Drainage  Commissioners  should  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  above  Long  Wittenham,  and  a  separate  board  be  formed  for  the  district 

below,  Wood  873-886 Evidence  in  favour  of  a  controlling  government  body,  with 

two  subsidiary  boards,  ib.  887-873.  919-929. 

Proposal  for  dividing  the  river  above  Teddington,  just  below  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  so  as  to  have  two  controlling  bodies,  the  Conservancy  to  be  in  authority  below 

Teddington,  Castle  1006-1018 Opinion  that  these  three  independent  bodies,  with  the 

Inclosure  Commissioners  as  a  court  of  appeal,  would  act  harmoniously,  and  to  the  great 

advantage  of  the  land,  ib.  1019-1029 Approval  of  one  board  for  the  upper  and  lower 

Thames,  with  separate  committees  for  different  sections  of  the  river,  Mackenzie  1156- 
1160. 

Opinion  adverse  to  the  Conservancy  having  charge  of  the  drainage  as  well  as  the  navi- 
gation of  the  upper  river,  Leach  2009-2013,  2020,  2021 Evidence  in  favour  of  one 

board  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Thames  area,  with  local  or  sub-boards 
for  the  tributaries,  Rawlinson  2262-2265.  227 1-2277. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  whole  river  being  under  one  board ;  views  of  the 

late  Mr.  Beaidmore  on  this  point,   Sir  F.  Nicolson  2502-2508 No  conflict  need  arise 

between  the  body  managing  the  navigation  and  the  body  managing  the  drainage,  ib. 
2539>  2540- 

Proposition  that  the  upper  river  and  lower  river  be  treated  as  one,  the  finances  being 
amalgamated  and  there  being  no  separation  of  accounts,  Nelson  2711-2713 State- 
ment as  to  the  Corporation  or  Conservancy  jurisdiction  having  always  extended  to 

Staines,  ib.  2755-2758 Decided  objection  to  separate  boards  for  the  upper  and  lower 

Thames,  Lord  O.  Fitzgerald  2807. 

Further  evidence  in  favour  of  the  continued  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  Board 
over  the  whole  river ;  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  above  Day's  Lock  being  vested  in  the 

Drainage  Commissioners,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2996-3014 Approval  of  one  board  having 

jurisdiction  over  the  whole  river,  including  the  part  from  Lechlade  to  Day's  Lock, 
Falkiner  3194-3198. 

Evidence  respecting  proposals  for  the  future  government  of  the  river,  as  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  held  on  the  9th  June,  Hawkins  3245 Expe- 
diency 
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diency  of  dividing  the  river  into  two  parts,  one  to  be  governed  by  the  Conser- 
vators, and  the  other  (o  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  Hawkins 
3263-3267. 

See  also  Local  Jurisdiction.  Thames  Conservancy.  Thames  Valley  Drainage 

Commissioners.         Tributaries  of  the  Thames. 

K. 

Kempford.  Statement  as  to  the  land  occupied  by  witness  and  his  brother  in  Kempford 
parish  being  frequently  flooded,  Arkell  806-815. 

Kennety  The.  Considerable  loss  suffered  by  witness,  as  a  miller,  on  account  of  the  flooding 
of  the  Kennet;  opinion  that  the  health  of  his  family  is  not  affected  injuriously  by  the 

floods,  Charlwood  2(1)7-302 Statement  that  the  excessive  height  of  the  floods  in  the 

valley  of  the  Kennet  is  attributable  to  the  natural  obstructions  in  the  river  ;  definition  of 
these  obstructions,  ib.  303-319.  330. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  general  causes  of  the  floods,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  their  abatement ;  opinion  that  the  only  work  necessary  is  to  clear  the  river  out  by 
dredging  operations,  Charlwood  305-325.  346-349*  358 Great  inconvenience  expe- 
rienced from  the  excess  of  weeds  in  the  Kennet,  which  have  largely  increased  in  late 
years,  ib.  314-317. 

Injury  caused  to  property  at  and  near  Reading  by  overflows  of  the  Kennet,  Hood 

1538-154^;  -Day    1558-1563;  Donaldson  1591,   1592.  1605,  1606 Jurisdiction  of 

the  Conservancy  over  part  of  the  Kennet,  Day  1570,  1571. 

Kingston.  Witness,  who  has  been  town  clerk  of  Kingston  for  fifteen  years,  testifies  to  the 
great  damage  done  to  the  low  lying  parts  of  the  town   when  very  high  floods  occur, 

Wilkinson  1728-1733 The  injury  to   Kingston  would  be  greatly   aggravated  by  the 

measures  proposed  for  relieving  the  upper  Thames  by  bringing  down  the  flood  waters 
more  rapidly,  as  by  the  opening  of  locks  and  weirs,  ib.  1735,  1736.  1745.  1762-1767. 

Exceptional  occurrence  of  very  high  floods,  Kingston  not  being  willing  to  incur  any 

great  outlay  for  protection,  Wilkinson  1740,  1741 Objection  to  embankment  works 

at  Kingston,  ib.  1756 Steps  being  taken  for  the  adoption  of  a  drainage  scheme  for 

Kingston,  the  drainage  now  going  into  the  Thames,  ib.  1757-1761. 

Conclusion  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  flooding  at  Kingston  when  the  improvements 
at  and  below  Teddington  Lock  are  in  operation,  Leach  2837,  2838. 

See  also  Teddington.  Upper  River. 


L. 

Landowners: 

Belief  that  the  chief  owners  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  would-be 
willing  to  be  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  works,  Dean  of 
Christchurch  208,  209.  223. 

Information  respecting  the  course  adopted  by  landowners  in  the  Upper  Thames  in 
1866,  in  order  to  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  the  floods;  construction  of  a  bank 
extending  from  New  Bridge  to  Eynshaw,  which  has  greatly  improved  the  value  of  the 
land,  Harcourt  505-517-  538,  539- 

Anxiety  of  the  landowners  in  the  district  of  the  upper  Thames  to  be  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  Harcourt  524;  Arkell  848,  849 Willingness  of  the  land- 
owners to  be  taxed  in  reference  to  floods,  if  it  be  done  fairly,  for  benefits  received, 
Harcourt  524. 

Belief  that  owners  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  would  not  object  to  pay  the 
needful  rates  for  works  under  a  central  authority,  and  subordinate  drainage  authority,  as 

proposed,  Neate  706,   707 Landowners  would   probably  be   willing  to  be  rated  if 

drainage  boards  were  appointed,  as  proposed  by  witness,  and  the  entire  revenue  cf  the 

water  companies  devoted  to  the  upper  river,  Elle.tt  795*799-  802-805 Opinion  that 

landowners  would  not  object   to  be  rated  if  the  proposed  works  were  carried  out  and 
proved  beneficial,  Arhell  835.  844. 

Belief  that  though  land  does  not  let  for  less  in  consequenee  of  the  injury  done  by  the 
action  of  the  Conservators,  it  would  have  let  for  more  had  improvement  by  irrigation 
continued,  Wood  936,  937 There  is  no  real  conflict  of  interest  between  the  land- 
owners and  the  navigation  interests,  ib.  938,  939. 

Belief  that  landowners  would  not  object  to  being  fairly  rated  distinctly  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  land   by  the  boards  proposed ;  that  is,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  tolls,  &c., 

Castle  1032-1039 Willingness  of  the  riparian  agricultural  interests  to  be  rated  for 

the  prevention  of  floods;  that  is,  if  they  are  duly  represented   in  the  management, 
Sir  P.  Colquhuon  1788-1791.  1798. 

Contemplated  rating  of  the  landowners  for  the   proposed  embankments,    Raiclinson 

2236-2239 Decided  objection  to  the  riparian  owners  being  rated  for  the  construction 

of  an  embankment  on  a  laige  scale,  Sir  G.  East  2354,  2355.  2361-2364.  2386-2387. 

Opposition  on  the  pail  of  the  riparian  owners,  but  for  which  a  certain  scheme  of  works 
near  Oxford  would  have  been  carried  out;  the  objection  applied  not  to  the  work?,  but  to 
the  proposed  rating  powers  in  the  Conservators,  Sir  f.  Nicolson  2522-2526* 

Willingness  of  witness  to  be  rated  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
exclusion  of  floods;  very  little  damage,   however,  between  1852   and    1876,   Vamittart 

2578.2581-2587 Opinion  that  the  required  funds   shouid  be  raised  by  a  tux  on  the 

riparian  owners,  Etheridge  2621-2623 Non-objection  to  the  riparian  owners  beine 

rated,  if  any  rate  be  necessary  after  an  increased  payment  by  the  water  companies,  Lord 
O.  Fitzgerald  2795. 

Consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  riparian  interests  in  the  upper  river  being  really 
opposed  to  the  control  of  the  Conservancy  Board  ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the  relative 
interests  represented  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  and  by  the  Board,  Sit  F.  Nicolson 
2907-2911.  2994-3001.  3003-3005. 

Strong  feeling  among  the  riparian  owners  round  Oxford  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy ;  desire  of  the  landowners  to  be  allowed  to  mauage  their  own 
affairs,  Hawkins  3259-3267. 

See  also  Floods.         Rate.         Rent  of  Land.         Thames  Conservancy.         Thames 
Valley  Drainage  Commissioners. 

Leach,  Stephen  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  engineer  to  the  Thames 

Conservancy  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years,   1875,  1876 In  conjunction  with  the 

late  Mr.  Beardmore,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  river  after  the  Conservancy  Act 
of  1866  ;  joiut  report  then  made,  setting  forih  the  works  required  in  reference  to  naviga- 
tion, prevention  of  floods,  &c,  1877-1879.  1882-1884. 

Belief  that  floods  in   the  Thames  Valley,  though  not  preventive,  may  be  greatly 

mitigated,  1880,  1881.  1893,  1894 Steps  taken  since  1866  in  lowering  several  locks 

so  as  to  facilitate  dredging  and  the  escape  of  flood-water,  1884-1888 Want  of  funds, 

but  for  which  dredging  and  other  improvements  would  have  been  carried  out  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  upper  river,  1187-1899.  1901,  1902.  1909-1912.  2083. 

Very  small  and  temporary  relief  in  great  floods  by  increased  facilities  for  opening  the 
locks  and  weirs  in  anticipation  of  floods;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  1900.  2023-2040. 

2044-2046.  2108-2113 Very  inadequaie  relief  to  be  given  by  means  of  impounding 

reservoirs,  whilst  the  cost  would   be  great,   1903-1908 Considerable  improvement 

effected  by  the  Conservators  in  the  condition  of  the  locks,  1909 Large  outlay  also  in 

the  repair  and  renewal  of  weirs,  whilst  two  new  ones  have  been  built,  1909-1912. 

Absence  of  control  in  the  Conservators  over  the  bridges  on  the  upper  Thames,  1913 
—Comment  upon  the  obstructive  character  of  old   Maidenhead  Bridge,  1914-1917 

Summary  ol  the  sieps  taken  by  the  Conservators  for  enforcing  the  exclusion  of 

sewage  from  the  upper  river,  and  for  otherwise  purifying  the  water;  action  of  the  local 

authorities  in  this  respect,  1918-1921 Ill-feeling  against  the  Conservators  on  account 

of  their  action  in  enforcing  the  purification  of  the  river,  1921,  1922. 

Very  little  traffic  in  the  upper  Thames;  limited  outlay  by  the  Conservators  on  this 

part  of  the  river,   1923 Comment  upon  the  inaction  of  the  Thames  Valley  Diainage 

Commissioners;  great  delay  on  their  part  in  carrying  out  the  required  wirks,  1923- 
1925.  1933— —Opinion  as  to  the  unfairness  of  charging  upon  the  land  all  the  cost  of  the 

necessary  flood    works,  1926 Comparatively  small   annual    charge  for   which    the 

colleges  in  Oxford  might  be  relieved  from  the  ill-effects  of  floods,  1926-1929. 

Tolerably  good  state  of  the  locks  between  Oxford  and  Lechlade,  though  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  weirs,  the  original  construction  of  these  having  been  very  faulty, 

1930-1935 Less   satisfactory  state  of  the   navigation  of  the  upper  river  than  in 

former  years,  1935-1938 Disapproval  of  a  canal  from   Abingdon  to  Ridges  Weir, 

1939-1941- 

Statement  showing  that  below  Staines  and  below  Teddington  dredging  has  been  carried 
out  on  a  large  and  costly  scale ;  great  improvement  by  the  dredging  below  Teddington, 

1942-1946 Expenditure  of  some  10,000/.  in  rebuilding  Teddington  Weir ;  excellent 

facilities  in  the  new  weir  for  the  escape  of  flood-water,  1946-1948 Explanation  of  the 

instructions  and  arrangements  as  to  the  lock-keepers  telegraphing  to  the  Conservancy 
Board  any  defect  in  the  locks  or  gear,  and  taking  action  upon  the  occurrence  of  floods, 
1949-1962-  2°32. 
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Leach,  Stephen  William*    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)  —continued. 

Advocacy  of  the  extension  of  tumbling  bays  as  the  best  or  only  means  of  mitigating 
floods  in  the  Upper  Thames;  necessity  at  the  same  time  of  removing  shoals  and  other 
obstructions,  1962-1980.  1999-2022. 

Works  proposed  for  the  relief  of  Staines ;  several  flood  channels  proposer!  between 

Staines  and  Teddington,   1981-1986.  2152-2154.2157,  2158 Side  cut  proposed  at 

Teddington  Lock;  relief  thereby  to  Kingston,  1985-1988.   1992,  1993 Estimate  of 

63,000  L  as  the  cost  of  the  proposed  works  between  Staines  and  Teddington ;  contem- 
plated assessment  of  the  cost  upon  the  parishes  abutting  on  the  river,  a  rate  of  56?.  in  the 

pound  being  sufficient,  1988-1998.  2122-2125 Means  suggested  for  obviating  the 

obstruction  caused  by  Sandford  Weir,  2000-2002. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  entire  sufficiency  of  one  board  for  dealing  with  the  river  from 

Yantlet  Creek  up  to  its  source,  2003-2005 Objection   to  the  Conservators  having 

increased  jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries,  2005-2007.  2078-2082.  2126-2129 Ex- 
cessive surprise  of  witness  on  hearing  that  an  unfriendly  feeling  existed  between  the  Con- 
servators and  the  Drainage  Commissioners;  ready  facilities  granted  by  the  former  for  the 
inspection  of  (heir  plans  and  sections  by  the  latter,  2008-2013. 

Opinion  adverse  to  the  Conservancy  having  charge  of  the  drainage  as  well  as  the 

navigation  of  the  upper  river,  2009-2013.  2020",  2021 Necessity  of  the  Conservators 

having  some  control  over  the  supply  of  water  in  the  upper  river,   2012.  2103-2107 

Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  riparian  parishes,  though  taxed  for  the  works,  being 

represented  in  the  Conservancy,  2014-2016 Importance  further  attached  to  a  sufficient 

outlet  at  Teddington,  2023-2030. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  system  of  tumbling  bays,  and  in  consideration  of 

objections  theieto,  2041*  2045.   2058 Instances  of  mill-heads  ami  sills  having  been 

unduly  raised  in  former  years ;  difficulty  in  proving  this,  2047-2052 Facility  doubt- 
less in  proving  whether  sufficient  waterway  is  provided  at  mills,  2053-2056 Extent 

to  which  there  is  control  over  millers  as  regards  their  shutting  of  the  flood-gates  ;  limited 
effect  in  any  case  as  regards  floods,  2058-2064.  2114-2121.  2145.  2149,  2150.  2161, 
2162 Approval  of  increased  control  over  the  millers  on  the  tributaries,  2064,  2065. 

Explanation  with   reference  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  bursting  of  portion  of  the 

bank  at  Teddington  Lock,  2066-2072 Material  reduction  in  the  height  of  floods  at 

Staines  by  increased  dredgiug  lower  down,  2074,  2075 Less  probability  of  the  water 

rising  by  percolation  if  the  bed  of  the  river  be  lowered  by  dredging,  2076,  2077. 

Necessary  separai ion  between  the  funds  available  for  the  upper  river  and  those  available 

for  the  lower;  assistance  derived  by  the  former  from  the  latter,  2084-208G Total  of 

about  4,000 /.  a  year  derived  from  tolls  on  the  river  above  Staines,  including  pleasure 
traffic,  2087,  2088. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Beardmore  and 
witness  in  1868  for  lowering  the  level  of  the  river  at  Oxford,  2089-2102.  2151.  2155, 

2156.  2163-2165 Beneficial  effect  of  the  improvement  proposed   in  the  Thames  at 

Oxford  in  respect  of  floods  in  the  Cherwell,  2127-2134. 

Advantage  of  applying  steam  dredging  to  the  river  above  Staines,  2135-2138 

Sufficiency  of  an  additional  5,000/.  a  year  for  the  execution  of  the  required  dredging 

and  other  worts,  2140,  2141 Opinion  that  the  contribution  by  the   water  companies 

might  fairly  be  raised,  2142-2144. 

Necessity  of  Parliamentary  sanction  in  order  to  carry  out  the  works  proposed  at  Oxford 
and  below  Staines,  2146-2148 Diminishing  character  of  the  outlay  required  in  dredg- 
ing, 2159,2160 Works  being  constantly  carried  out  at  and  above  Oxford,  though  there 

is  no  large  scheme  at  present  in  contemplation,  2166-2176. 

Effect  of  the  locks  in  raising  to  some  extent  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river,  2177-2179 

Height,  at  Lechlade,  of  224  feet  above  Trinity  high-watermark,  2180,  2181 

Difference  of  not  more  than  ten  feet,  in  many  cases,  between  low-water  and  high-water 
mark,  2182-2184. 

[Second  Examination.]  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  by  increased  dredging  below  Tedding- 
ton, and  by  certain  improvements  at  Teddington  Lock,  there  will  be  ample  capacity  for 

the  discharge  of  flood -waters  from  the  upper  river,  2814-2838 Progress  already  made 

in  dredgiug  downwards   from  Teddington  ;  great,  importance  of  this  work  when  com- 

Sleted,  2814.    2817-2836 Conclusion   that    there    need    bo    no  fear   of  flooding  at 
Kingston  when  the  improvements  at  and  below  Teddington  Lock  are  in  operation,  2837, 
2838. 

[Third  Examination.]     Information  respecting  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  dredging 

below  Teddington  from  the  year  1874  to  the  present  time,  3268 Fnrther  denial  that 

at  any  of  the  locks  the  sills  of  the  weirs  have  been  raised,  with  the  exception  of  Temple 
Lock,  and  that  was  done  solely  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  original  level,  3269- 
3280. 

[Fourth  Examination.]     Admission  that  the  high-water  mark  at  Iffley  Weir  has  been 
367.  •  I  I  3  shifted 
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Leach,  Stephen  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)—  continued. 

shifted  from  one  side  of  the  lock  to  the  other ;  decided  statement  that  it  was  put  precisely 
at  the  same  height  that  it  was  before,  S738-3743-.3755»  3766.  3776~3778-  37*>9-3793 

Denial  that  the  height  of  the  weir  has  been  raised  by  means  of  timber  placed  on  the 

top  of  the  sill,  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  inches;  assertion  that  no  work  beyond  ordinary- 
repairs  has  been  done  at  this  weir,  3744-3747.  3795-3817.  3825-3832, 

Approval  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  having  control  over  the  management  of  the  weirs 

on  the  tributaries  as  well  as  on  the  main  river,  3746, 3747.  3833-3843 Grounds  for  the 

conclusion  that  previous  to  1866  the  water  at  Iffley  had  not  been  kept  up  to  its  proper 
height,  3748-3754-  3779-378* • 

Character  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Conservancy  over  the  lock-men  in  their 

employment,  3757-3772 Explanation  as  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  Conservators 

on  receiving  Captain  Owen's  complaint  as  to  the  raising  of  the  sill  at  Iffley  Weir ;  un- 
successful attempts  made  more  than  once  by  witness  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Captain 
Owen,  3772-3775.  3844-3863 Impossibility  for  the  Conservators  to  lower  the  high- 
water  mark  at  Iffley  so  as  to  protect  the  meadows  without  incurring  complaints  from  the 
millers,  3782-3788. 

Admission  that  the  higher  the  water  the  less  trouble  there  is  for  the  Conservators  to 
remove  the  mud  from  the  river,  38 18 -3824—— Improbability  of  millers  having  attempted 
surreptitiously  to  raise  the  the  height  of  the  weirs,  3825-3829. 

Estimate  that  the  cost  of  a  cutting  atTeddington  would  be  about  4,000  /. ;  opinion  that 
this  operation  would  be  most  important  in  mitigating  floods,  3864,  3865. 

Lechlade.  No  steps  taken  as  yet  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  to  modify  the  floods  in 
witness9  district ;  preliminary  steps  for  executing  works  on  the  river  Cole  now  being 

taken  by  the  district  board,  Ellett  769 Neglect  of  the  river  by  the  Conservancy,  and 

consequent  injury  to  property  at  Lechlade,  Arkell  816-819 Works  contemplated  by 

the  Lechlade  District  Board ;  views  of  witness  thereon,  ib.  824  et  $ey.— Proposal  for  a 
flood-bank,  ib.  827. 

No'worksdoneasyetby  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in  the  district  between  Lechlade  and 

Newbridge,  Wood  869-872 Details  of  the  works  done  by  the  Conservators  in  witness' 

district,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  property  and  navigation,  ib.  904-918.  930-935. 

970-984.  992 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  even  in  dry  weather  there  is  sufficient  water 

for  irrigation  in  witness'  district,  ib.  985-991. 

Tolerably  good  state  of  the  locks  between  Oxford  and  Lechlade,  though  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  weirs,  the  original  construction  of  these  having  been  very  faulty, 

Leach  1930-1935 Height,  at  Lechlade,  of  224  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark, 

ib.  2180,  2181. 

Level  of  the  Itiver.     Difference  of  not  more  than  ten  feet  in  many  cases  between  low-water 

and  high-water  mark,  Leach  2182-2184 Duty  of  witness,  as  superintendent  under 

the  Thames  Conservancy,  to  see  that  the  water  is  kept  up  to  the  level  of  high-water 
mark,  Etheridge  2641,  2642 See  also  Dredging.        Locks.         Weirs. 

Linoleum  Manufacturing  Company.  Willingness  of  witness  to  part  with  the  water  rights 
of  his  company  for  a  very  small  amount  of  compensation  conditionally  upon  getting  rid 
of  the  floods,  Taylor  158-165. 

Loans.  Suggestion  that  the  money  necessary  for  the  works  might  be  raised  by  a  loan 
from  the  Government,  and  paid  off  by  a  sinking  fund,  Taylor  86,  87.  135,  136. 

Desirability  of  a  recommendation  from  the  present  Committee  that  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  bhould  advance  money  for  the  purpose  of  the  necessary  drainage 

works,  Hawkins  452-457 General  approval  of  the  system  in  Ireland  of  advancing 

public  money  for  drainage  works;  suggestion  that  such  a  system  might  be  suitable  in 

the  present  case,  ib.  453-457.   493-496 Suggestion  that  the  Government  should 

grant  a  loan  at  an  easy  rate  of  interest  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  river,  Harcourt  524-526. 

Local  Government  Hoard.  Grounds  for  the  suggestion  that  any  legislation  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  be  initiated  and  carried  through  by 
t^e  Local  Government  Board,  Rep.  vii. 

LocalJitrisdiction.  Doubt  whether  the  local  bodies  would  have  abdicated  their  ris;ht  to 
manage  their  own  river,  had  they  known  that  5,000  /.  or  6,000  /.  would  be  given  towards 

Keeping  it  in  order,  Neate  716 Suggestion  that  the  riparian  owners  and  mill-owners 

in  the  reach  from  one  lock  to  another  should  act  together  as  a  sort  of  local  authority,  so 
as  10  secure  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  water  at  the  lower  flood-lock  upon  the  reach, 
Saker  1860-1863.  1867-1870. 

Advantage  of  the  appointment  by  the  Conservancy  of  committees  for  local  superintend 
dencc  :  functions  to  be  discharged  by  them,  Rep.  vi. 
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Locks: 

1.  Condition  of  the  Locks,  and  Effect  as  regards  Floods. 

2.  Question  of  increased  Facilities  for  opening  the  Locks  in  anticipation  of 

Floods. 

3.  Lock-keepers. 

4.  Number  of  Locks. 

1 .  Condition  of  the  Locks,  and  Effect  as  regards  Floods : 

Bad  state  of  repair  of  some  of  the  locks,  so  that  the  flood-water  cannot  freely  pass, 

Mackenzie   1169,  1170 Great  damage  done  through  the  locks  not  being  in  perfect 

repair,  ib.  1173-1175. 

Operation  of  the  locks  and  weirs  as  at  present  constructed,  in  diminishing  the  sectional 
area  of  the  river,  and  in  obstructing  the  flow  of  the  flood-water;  amended  arrangements 

desirable  in  these  and  other  respects,  Darvill  1429-1433.    1469.  1497 Additional 

obstruction  by  the  addition  of  five  new  locks  several  vears  ago,  ib.  1439,  1440.  1516- 
1518. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  in  very  high  floods  the  locks  and  weirs  generally  have  a 

very  inappreciable  effect,  Dod  1647.    1654-1657.   1667-1669 Additional  flow  for  the 

water  by  means  of  the  lock-cuts ;  also   where  watercourses  are  provided   at  locks,  ib. 

1652,  1653.    1658-1662 Doubt  as  to  locks  having  any  ill-effect  in  time  of  floods, 

Sir  P.    Colquhoun  1783 Decided  insufficiency  of  many  of  the    flood-locks;  large 

relief  to  be  given  by  increased  outlets,  Saker  1873. 

Steps  taken  since  1866  in  lowering  several  locks  so  as  to  facilitate  dredging,  and  the 

escape  of  flood-water,  Leach  1884-1888 Considerable  improvement  effected  by  the 

Conservators  in  the  condition  of  the  locks,  ib.  1909 Effect  of  the  locks  in  raising  to 

some  extent  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river,  ib.  2177-2179. 

Restoration  of  Hambledon  and  Marlow  Locks  whilst  other  locks  will  doubtless  be 

improved  in  time,  Sir  G.  East  2370-2379 Great  improvement  effected  in  the  locks, 

Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  2782. 

Denial  that  at  any  of  the  locks  the  sills  of  the  weirs  have  been  raised,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Temple  Lock,  and  that  was  done  solely  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  original 
level,  Leach  3269-3280. 

2.  Question  of  increased  Facilities  for    opening  the    Locks  in  anticipation    of 

Floods  : 

Argument  in  favour  of  opening  the  sluices  of  the  locks  in  anticipation  of  floods;  letter 
from  the  secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  upon  this  subject,    Tag  lor  20-31.  58. 

115-121.  124-126 Great  importance  of  telegraphic  communication  from  lock  to  lock 

in  anticipation  of  floods  ;  belief  that  an  improved  supervision  of  the  locks  would  mitigate 

the  floods  very  much,  ib.  58-63.  1 12 Absence  of  necessity  for  adopting  a  system  of 

telegraphic  communication  as  to  the  existence  of  floods  in  different  parts  of  the  river, 
Clutterbuch  599.  624,  625.  639. 

Advantage  if  the  locks  were  under  the  control  of  the  millowners,  as  being  specially 

interested  in  the  prevention   of  floods,   Saker  1 199,   1200 Opinion   that  opening  the 

locks  is  the  best  protection  against  floods ;  difficulty  as  regards  the  mills,  Woodbridge 
1244-1246. 

Importance  of  the  locks  being  provided  with  self-acting  gates;  instance  of   flooding 

through    neglect    to    open    the   lock-gates,    Pullin   1319-1324.    1339-1354 Great 

improvement  doubtless,  if  when  floods  are  coming  telegraphic  instructions  were  given 

from  London  for  the  opening  of  the  locks  and  sluices  up  the  river,  ib.  1367-1369 

Great  want  of  proper  facilities  for  opening  the  locks  and  weirs  in  time  of  floods,  Darvill 
1429-1433-  1497- 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  little,  if  any  use,  to  lower  the  water  in  the  locks  when  floods 
are  about  to  come  down  the  river,  Dod  1667-1669. 

Belief  that  floods  might  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  lock-keepers  were  instructed  by  a 
central  authority  by  telegraph  to  draw  the  weirs  in  time;  remissness  at  present  in  this 

respect,  Mills  1694-1711.   1717-1727 Approval  of  arrangements  whereby  in  early 

anticipation  of  floods  the  locks  and  weirs  might  be  better  regulated  ;  that  is,  so  that  the 
river  generally  might  be  lowered,  Wilkinson  1736-1738.  1743-1749-  1766,  1767 Con- 
siderable relief  by  opening  flood-gates  sufficiently  early,  and  by  having  self-regulating 
weirs  aud  sluices,  Toxcer  1771, 1772. 

Very  small  and  temporary  relief  in  great  floods  by  increased  facilities  for  opening  the 
locks  and  weirs  in  anticipation  of  floods  ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Leach  1900.  2023- 

2040.  2044-2046.  2108-21 13 Explanation  of  the  instructions  and  arrangements  as  to 

the  lock-keepers  telegraphing  to  the  Conservancy  Board  any  defect  in  the  locks  or  gear, 
and  taking  action  upon  the  occurrence  of  floods,  ib.  1949-1962.  2032. 

367.  1 1 4  Advantage 
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Report,  1877 — continued. 

Locks — continued. 

2.  Question  of  increased  Facilities  for  opening  the  Locks,  Sfc. — continued. 

Advantage  if,  when  floods  are  expected,  all  the  gates  at  all  the  locks  were  opened, 

Wethend  2603,  2604 Due  vigilance  exercised  by  the  lock-keepers  in  drawing  the 

water  in  anticipation  of  floods,  Etheridge  2642-2645. 

3.  Lock-keepers: 

Explanation  relative  to  the  employment  of  women  at  two  of  the  locks,  Leach  1953- 
1955;  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2535 Probable  instances  of  remissness  on  the  part  of  lock- 
keepers,  Vansittart  2589 Character  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Conservancy 

over  the  lockmen  in  their  employment,  Leach  3757-3772. 

Return  showing  the  salaries  or  wages  to  lock-keepers,  and  the  rents  payable,  App. 
215. 

4.  Number  of  Locks  : 

Names  of  all  the  locks  on  the  Upper  Navigation  from  Inglesham  Round  House  to  Long 
Wittenham,  App.  113. 

See  also  Marsh  Lock.  Mills.  Navigation.  Penalties.  Penton  Hook. 

Pound  Locks.         Sandford  Lock  and  Weir.         Sluices.         Teddington*         Upper 
River.         Weirs.         Works. 

Lower  River.     See  Jurisdiction*         Revenue  and  Expenditure.         Thames   Conservancy. 
Upper  River* 

Ludlow y  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  an  occupier  of  land  at  Iffley,  3581, 

3582 Information  respecting  the  late  alteration  in  height  of  the  lasher  at  Iffley  ; 

alteration  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  of  the  high-water  mark,  3583-3587.  3601 

Statement  that  this  alteration  has  been  made  for  tne  purposes  of  navigation,  3588-3598 

Considerable  damage  inflicted  upon  witness'  property  by  reason  of  the  overflow  of 

the  river,  3599,  3600. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  W.  D.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  quantity  of  land  owned  by 
witness'  father  along  the  Thames  near  Henley;  extent  of  damage  done  to  this  property 

by  floods,  1133-1140 Opinion  that  houses  liable  to  floods  should  be  rated,  and  that 

arable  land  should  be  rated  more  highly  than  meadow  land,  1141-1 143.  1 146,  1 147 

Increase  of  floods  owing  to  the  height  at  which  the  weirs  are  kept,  1 144,  1145. 
Expediency  of  the  interests  in  the  Upper  Thames  being  better  represented  at  the 

Conservancy  Board,   1146,  1147.  u6o Prejudicial  effect  of  the  mills  in  damming 

back  the  water,   1148-1155.    1165,1166 Approval  of  one  board  for  the  upper  and 

lower  Thames,  with  separate  committees  for  different  sections  of  the  river,  1156-1160 
Approval  also  of  an  appeal  lying  to  the  lnclosure  Commission,  1161,  1162. 

Very  little  tonnage  carried  over  the  upper  river,  1163,   1164 Bad  state  of  repair  of 

some  of  the  locks,  so  that  the  flood  water  cannot  freely  pass,  1169,  1 1 70— —Tendency 

of  the  river  to  silt  up  in  some  places,  1171,  1172 Great  damage   done  by  summer 

floods ;  that  is,  through  the  Iocks  not  being  in  perfect  repair,  1 173-1175. 

Maidenhead.     Extensive  and  injurious  character  of  the  flood  in  the  Maidenhead  district  in 
1876  and    1877;  great  injury  not  only  to  land  and  houses,  but  to  the  health  of  the 

inhabitants,   Woodbridge  1203-1207.    1226-1232.   1234-1236.    1247-1253 Pollution 

of  the  river  by  the  flood  water  washing  off  manure  and  sewage  from  the  land ;  reference 
especially  to  the  effect  as  regards  the  sewage  or  irrigation  farm  of  Maidenhead,  ib.  1208- 

1212.  1265-1283 Relief  as  regards  Maidenhead,  if  the  locks  lower  down  the  river 

were  properly  opened,  and  if  the  sills  had  not  been  raised  in  any  case,  ib.  1213-1221. 
1233.  1238-1240. 

Willingness  of  Maidenhead  to  pay  a  moderate  rate  for  floods  prevention,  Woodbridge 

1222,  1223.  1287,  1288 Increasing  pleasure  traffic  about  Maidenhead,  ib.  1224,1225 

Frequent  floods  in  receni  as  compared  with  former  years ;  effect  of  the  increased 

drainage  of  the  land,  ib.  1227-1229.  1243.  1254-1264 Satisfactory  operation  of  the 

sewage  farm,  save  in  times  of  floods,  ib.  1289-1294. 

Comment  upon  the  obstruciible  character  of  old  Maidenhead   Bridge,  Leach  1914— 

1917  ;  Vansittart  2580 Limited  obstruction   caused  by  Maidenhead  Bridge  to  the 

flow  of  the  stream,  Sir  G.  East  2380-2383. 

Manure.  Great  loss  of  manure  through  the  floods,  it  being  completely  washed  away, 
Pullin  1307-1311.  1374,  1375. 

Mar  low.  Interest  of  witness  as  owner  of  land  adjoining  the  river  above  and  below  Marlow, 
some  of  this  land  being  liable  to  floods ;  benefit  thereby  to  the  grass  land,  but  not  to  the 
arable,  Vansittart  2567-2572.  2581-2584. 
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Marsh  Lock.  Considerable  injury  caused  by  raising  the  sill  of  the  flood  lock  at  Marsh 
Lock  ;  want  of  a  large  and  capacious  lock  m  lieu  of  the  present  one,  Saker  1 190-1192 
Heavy  outlay  required  at  Marsh  Lock,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2551.  # 

Medley  Weir.  Information  relative  lo  Medley  Weir,  and  its  dilapidated  condition, 
Falkiner  3172-3175-  3189. 

Mills  : 

1.  Degree  of  Obstruction    caused  in  the    River  by  Mills,   and  the  action 

of  the  Millers. 

2.  Question   of  amended   Regulations  or  increased   Control  on  the  part  of 

the  Thames  Conservancy. 

1.  Degree  of  Obstruction  caused  in  the  River  by   Mills,  and  the  action  of  the 

Millers  : 

Opinion  that  the  obstruction  of  the  stream  by  the  mills  is  not  so  great  as  the  natural 
obstructions;  absence  of  necessity  for  buying  up  the  millers  as  a  means  for  removing  the 

obstructions,  Charhcood  327-345,  352-358 Statement  that  the  gre,at  difficulty  in  the 

present  question  is  caused  by  the  mills  ;  impossibility  of  lowering  the  water  at  the  mills 
below  a  certain  point,  so  that  inconsequence  the  floods  do  not  get  away,  Clutterbuck 
599-602.608-615.  641-645 Reports  made  to  the  Conservators  by  "their  superin- 
tendent respecting  the  action  of  the  millers  in  keeping  back  the  water  too  much,  ib. 
648-650. 

Examination  as  to  the  mills'  question,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  obstruction  caused, 

Towle  719-743 Prejudicial  effect  of  the  mills  in  damming  back  the  water,  Mackenzie 

1148-1155.   1165,  1166 Explanation  of  the  extent  to  which  mills  increase  floods, 

witness  submitting  that  the  effect  of  the  mills  may  be  entirely  counteracted  by  enlarging 

the  flood  locks,  Saker  1 185-1 190.  1 196-1 198 Damming  up  of  the  water  for  the  sake 

of  the  navigation,  and  not  of  the  mills,  ib.  1187,  1188. 

Belief  that  some  impediment  is  caused  by  mills,  Pullin  1377,  1378 Abuse  as 

regards  mills  where  the  sills  have  been  raised,  Sir  P.  Colquhoun  1782 Long  existence 

of  some  of  the  locks,  the  mills,  however,  having  been  first  established,  Saker  1870- 
1872. 

Instances  of  mill-heads  and  sills  having  been  unduly  raised  in  former  years;  difficulty 

in  proving  this,  Leach  2047-2052 Facility  doubtless  in   proving  whether  sufficient 

waterway  is  provider!  at  mills,  ib.  2053-2056 Extent   to  which  there  is  control  over 

millers  as  regards  their  shutting  the  flood-gates  ;  limited  effect  in  any  case  as  regards 
floods,  ib.  2058-2064.  2114-2121.  2145.  2149,  2150.  2161,  2162. 

Statement  as  to  the  millers  having  no  real  powers  of  increasing  floods  since  the  weirs 

have  been   iransferred   from  their  control,   Sir  F.  Nicolson  2520 Extent  of  control 

over  the  millers ;  right  of  the  latter  to  an  efficient  head  of  water,  ib.  3038. 

Evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  mills  through  the  damming  back  of  the 
water,  this  evil  being  however  remediable  by  means  of  proper  sluices,  Falkiner  3130- 

3144 Improbability  of  millers  having  attempted  surreptitiously  to  raise  the  height 

of  the  weirs,  Leach  3825-3829. 

Less  ol)8tiuction  caused  by  the  mills  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Thames  than  is  generally 
supposed,  Rep.  iv. 

2.  Question  oj  amended  Regulations  or  increased  Control  on   the  part   of  the 

Thames  Conservancy: 

Advocacy  of  power  to  regulate  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames  as  to  the  intake  of  the 
mills  and  other  matters ;  instance  of  miilowners  at  Staines  cutting  the  bank  to  relieve 
themselves  of  floods,  and  thereby  doing  considerable  injury  to  their  neighbours,  Taylor 

67-72.  114.   122 Expediency  of  the  head-water  at  the  mills  being  lowered  when 

heavy  rain  falls  in  the  upper  valley,   Clutterbuck  615-617— -Advisability  of  control 

being  acquired  over  all  mills,  Neate  690,  691 Conviction  that  the  mills  should  be 

under  the  control  of  a  board  having  power  to  purchase  their  water  rights,  Castle  1030, 
1031.  1094-1099. 

Public  evil  by  abolishing  the  mills  on  the  Thames,   Saker  1188,  11-89 Importance 

of  co-operation  between  mill-owners  and  landowners,  Tower  1770.  1772. 

Control  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  local  authority  and  by  the  general  board  over 
the  acts  of  millers  or  riparian  owners  to  the  prejudice  of  the  river,  Rawlinson  2292-2296 
Entire  want  of  funds  for  buying  up  the  millers'  interests,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2541. 

Want  of  increased  control  in  the  Conservators  over  mills  and  mill  sluices,  Wethered 

2603 Means  of  controlling  the  mills  by  the  use  of  proper  sluices,  Falkiner  3121. 

3133 The  Conservators  should  have  more  control  over  the  millers  and  more  power  of 

drawing  the  sluices,  Hopkins  3212.  3219-3227. 
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Mills — continued. 

2.  Question  of  amended  Regulations  or  increased  Control,  fyc— continued. 

Importance   of  the  power  of  dealing  with  mills  in  reference  to  the  obstructions  caused 
by  them  to  the  flow  or  discharge  of  flood  waters,  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Iffley.         Locks.         Weirs. 

Mills,  John  Thomas.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Occupation  by  witness  of  between  400 

and  500  acres  of  land  in  the  Thames  Valley  near  Cookham,  1681-1683 Frequent 

flooding  of    witness*    land;    great   injury  suffered  by  him  therefrom,  1684-1690 

Intended  application  by  witness  for  a  reduction  of  rent  if  the  damage  from  floods  should 
continue;  reduction  made  in  the  case  of  other  tenants,  i68()-i693,  1712-1716. 

Belief  that  floods  might  be  greatly  reduced   if  the  lock-keepers  were  instructed  by  a 
central  authority,  by  telegraph,  to  draw  the  weirs  in  time  ;  remissness  at  present  in  this 

respect,  1694-1711.   1717-1727 Comment  upon  the  omission  to  open  the  gates  in 

the  Upper  Cookham  Weir  during  the  last  great  flood;   representation  made  by  witness 
on  the  subject  to  his  landlord,  who  is  one  of  (he  Thames  Conservators,  1699-1711. 


N. 

Navigation  : 

Complaint  that  the  Conservators  look  more  to  the  Thames  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion than  anything  else,  and  that  they  neglect  floods,  Taylor  43 Anticipated  increase 

of  navigation ;  necessity  of  deepening  the  river  on  this  account,  ib.  63,  64. 

Opinion  that  if  the  interests  of  the  navigation  and  the  interests  of  the  drainage  are 

properly  managed,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  clash,  Harcourt  532 Evidence 

to  the  effect  that  the  primary  object  in  mauaging  the  river  is  to  ensure  sufficient  water  in 
summer,  Neaie  666,  667.  696.  710. 

Statement  as  to  the  upper  river  having  been   navigated  by  a  Mr.  Wyatt,  with  the 

st  Brimstone,"  a  boat  of  150  tons,  Towle  744-748 Former  navigation  of  the  river  up 

to  Cricklade  ;  this  no  longer  exists,  Ellett  753-756 Grounds  for  concluding  that  the 

upper  river  should  be  improved  for  navigation  purposes,  which  might  be  easily  done,  ib. 
792-794.  800,  801. 

Damage  done  to  the  river  through  the  negligence  of  the  Conservancy ;  land  injured 

and  navigation  impeded  by  weeds,  Cattle  998-1005.  1081.  1084 Very  little  tonnage 

carried  over  the  upper  river,  Mackenzie  1163,  1164 Usefulness  of  the  locks  in  summer 

for  the  storage  of  the  water,  Darvill  1429.  1498-1500. 

Very  little  traffic  in  the  Upper  Thames ;  limited  outlay  by  the  Conservators  on  this 

part  of  the  river,  Leach  1923 Less  satisfactory  state  of  the  navigation  of  the  upper 

river  than  in  former  years,  ib.  1935-1938. 

Decided  improvement  in  the  navigation  up  to  Oxford  and  Lcchlade  within  the  last  ten 
years,  Etheridge  2625-2632 Wretched  state  of  the  navigation  from  Oxford  to  Lech- 
lade  ;  want  of  some  better  representation  of  this  part  of  the  riVer,  Nelson  2723,  2724. 

2743~2749*  2752 Important  works  carried  out  by  the  Conservators  for  improving  the 

navigation  above  Oxford ;  denial  that  the  money  thus  spent  has  not  been  well  spent, 
Sir  F.  Nicohon  2943-2954.  3083-3086. 

Wretched  state  of  the  navigation  above  Oxford,  Falkiner  3109,  3110.  3160-3165— 
Between  Cricklade  and   Lechlade  there  is  no  navigation,  except  for  pleasure  boats,  ib. 

3110 Object  of  certain  proposed  works,  not  only   to  facilitate  the  drainage,   but  to 

improve  the  navigation,  ib.  3111. 

Great  improvement  effected  since  1866  in  many  of  the  locks  and  in  the  navigation  for 
pleasure  boats  between  Lechlade  and  Oxford,  and  from  Oxford  downwards;  advantage  by 

the  removal  of  several  weirs,  Hopkins  3204.  3228-3237 Deplorable  condition  of  the 

river  between  Lechlade  and  Oxford  ;  it  is  not  navigable  between  Newbridge  and  Oxford, 

Taunton  3607-3611.  3631.  3687-3695.  3699 Journey  undertaken  by  witness  in  a 

steamboat  on   the  upper  Thames  in   October  1876;    great  expense  incurred  in   getting 

the  steamer  past  the  impediments  in  the  river,  ib.  3612-3619- Unsuccessful  attempt 

some  years  since  to  re-establish  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  Reading  downwards, 
ib.  37 « 8,37 1 9- 

Increased  neglect  in  the  maintenance  of  navigation  works,  &c,  owing  to  the  decreased 

funds  available  through   the  falling  off  in  the  tolls  down  to  1865,  Rep.  iii Virtual 

cessation  of  navigation  above  Oxford   as  regards  merchandise,  ib.  iv Improbability 

of  much  traffic  above  Oxford,  even  tf  the  navigation  were  greatly  improved,  ib. 

Inexpediency  of  the  abanponmrnt  of  navigation  above  Oxford,  or  on  any  other  part  of 
the  river,  ib. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  works  executed  by  the  Conservancy  have  been 
effectual,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  for  the  maintenance  of  navigation,  Rep.  v. 
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Na  vjga  tio  N — continued. 

Proposal  by  the  Committee  that  a  sum  of  8,700  /.  a  year,"  out  of  a  total  of  14,250 1. 
to  be  paid  by  the  water  companies  should,  for  the  future,  be  applicable  solely  to  naviga- 
tion works,  Rep.  vi. 

See  also   Dredging.         Iffley.         Locks.         Mills.  Oxford.  Thames   Con* 

servancy,         Tolls.         Upper  River. 

Neate,  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Special  opportunities  of  witness  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Thames  above  and  below  Oxford;  experience  gained 
in  his  former  capacity  as  one  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners,  651-654. 
662.  673.  681. 

Excellent  work  done  by  the  Drainage  Commission,  more  especially  as  a  foundation  for 

the  future,  655 Grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  and 

its  jurisdiction ;  unacceptability  of  the  Board  to  town  and  country  alike,  chiefly  for  having 

?iven  up  too  readily  all   the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Thames,  between  Led) lade  and 
Oxford,  656,  657 Inconvenience  arising  to  the  public  now   that  coals   cannot  be 

conveyed  by  water  without  great  difficulty  on  the  Upper  Thames,  owing  to  the  removal 
of  several  weirs,  657.  665.  684,  685. 

Witness  has  no  recollection  of  any  official  communication  with  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy, while  he  was  on  the  drainage  commission;  unsatisfactory  result,  however,  of  a 

private  letter  from  himself,  658-661.679,  680 Great  fall  at  Sandford  Lock,  and 

consequent  block  in  the  navigation,  663— —Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  primary 
object  in  managing  the  river  is  to  ensure  sufficient  water  in  summer,  666,  667.  696. 

710 Opinion  that  the  Conservancy  have  always  trusted  too  much  to  their  own  views, 

668. 

Non-objection  to  the  increase  of  expense  involved  in  the  necessity  of  a  surveyor  being 
employed  before  the  Conservancy  exercise  tkeir  right  of  veto  upon  any  proposed  local 

measure,  669-672 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  broad  principle,  the  begin* 

ning  of  nil  useful  dealings  with  the  Thames,  is  to  extinguish  altogether  the  rights  of 
property,  and  government  of  the  Conservancy  above  Teddington  Lock,  674-678.  686- 

690 Different  interests  of  the  river  inadequately  represented  on  the  Board,  though 

some  conservators  are  elected  as  representatives  of  the  upper  river,  675.  682,  683.  686- 
688. 

Suggestions  for  the  formation  of  one  general  hoard,  with  local  district  drainages  acting 

in  subordination,  689,  690.  692.  705 Advisability  of  control  being  acquired  over  all 

mills,  690,  691 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  damage  from  floods  is  greatly  exaggerated, 

and  is  not  really  extensive,  with  occasional  exceptions  ;  witness,  however,  cannot  speak 
on  this  point  as  to  any  town  on  the  river  but  Oxford,  except  from  hearsay,  693-699. 
708-710. 

Effect  of  flood  banks  considered ;   reasons  for  thinking  them  objectionable  unless 

corrected  by  sluices,  693.  700-^05 Conviction   that  one  point  of  great  consequence 

to  effectual  drainage  is  abolition  of  all  exemption  from  taxation,  705 Belief  that 

owners  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  (including  witness'  brothers)  would  not 
object  to  pay  the  needful  rates  for  works  under  a  central   authority,  and   subordinate 

drainage  authority,  as  proposed,  706,  707 Opinion  that  a  drainage  rate  should  be 

general,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  pleasure  boats  increased,  711,  712. 

Reference  to  the  expense  consequent  upon  sewage  not  being  allowed  to  flow  into  the 

river,  712-714 General  opinion  at  Oxford,  that  the  harm  done  by  the  floods,  in  a 

sanitary  point  of  view,  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  that  health  is  better  there  in  a  wet 

than  in  a  dry  season,  715,  716 Doubt  whether  the  local  bodies  would  have  abdicated 

their  right  to  manage  their  own  river,  had  they  known  that  5,000/,  or  6,000/.  would  be 
given  towards  keeping  it  in  order,  716. 

NelsoHy  Thomas  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  solicitor  to  the  Corporation   of 
London  ;  has  resided  close  to  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Wick  for  sixteen  years,  2690- 

2692 Prevalence  of  much  exaggeration  as  to  the  damage  caused  by  floods,  2695.  2741 

Particulars  as  to  the  height  attained  by  the  flood  of  last  winter,  and  its  extent  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton  Wick  and  Teddington  ;  maximum  height  of  eight  feet 
nine  inches  above  its  summer  level,  2695-2697. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  any  measures  for  relieving  the  Upper  Thames  from 
floods,  by  bringing  down  the  water  more  rapidly,  would  be  very  disastrous  to  the  districts 
below  Teddington,  as  well  as  to  those  immediately  above,  2697-2701.  2725-2733.  2765- 

2772 Incapacity  of  the  river  below  Teddington  to  discharge  the  flood  waters  if  sent 

down  more  rapidly  from  the  Upper  Thames  and  the  tributaries;  important  effect  of  the 

tide   in   the   matter,   2697.   2725-2728.    2734-2736 Comment  upon    the    reckless 

buildings  of  houses  on  sites  close  to  the  river  liable  to  be  flooded,  2697.  a74l>  2742- 

Opinion  that  extraordinary  floods  cannot  be  mitigated  by  the  removal  of  obstacles  in 
the  bed  of  the  rtvir,  or  by  other  suggested  works,  but  that  ordinary  floods  may  be  greatly 
moderated  thereby,    2702-2704.    2725-2728 Great    improvement   effected   by  the 
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Thames  Conservancy  in  the  upper  river,    2704 Very  extensive   use  of  the  river 

for  recreation  purposes,  ib. Objection  to  a  tax  upon  pleasure  boats  as  compared  with 

an  increase  of  lock  tolls,  2705 Non-objection  to  au  increase  of  the  tax  o;i  steamers; 

suggestion  hereon  for  inducing  annual  payments,  2707-2711. 

Proposition  that  the  upper  river  and  lower  river  be  treated  as  one,  the  finances  being 

amalgamated,  and  there  being  no  separation  of  accounts,  2711-2713 Objection   to 

any  diminution  in  the  representation  of  the  Corporation  of  London  at  the  Conservancy 

Board,  though  some  of  the  members  may  not  often  attend,  2714-2720 Suggestions 

for  a  re-constitution  of  the  Board,  with  a  view  to  the  upper  river  being  more  adequately 
represented,  2720-2725. 

Wretched  state  of  the  navigation  from  Oxford  to  Lechlade ;  want  of  some  better  repre- 
sentation of  this  part  of  the  river,  2723,  2724.  2743-2749,  2752 Primitive  character 

of  the  weirs  above  Oxford ;  great  delay  in  getting  through  them,  2723,  2724.  2746- 

2749 Reference  to  the  flooding  of  Port  Meadow  at  Oxford,  as  being  so  far  a  relief 

to  the  lower  districts,  2730-2733 Very  prejudicial   effect  upon   the  navigation   in 

summer  through  the  increasing  abstraction  of  water  by  the  London  companies,  2735. 
2750,2751. 

Inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that  the  bursting  of  the  island  at  Teddington  Lock 
caused  the  water  to  fall  considerably  at  Kingston,  2737-2740 — —Steps  taken  by  the 
Conservators  in  deepening  the  channel  below  Teddington ;  advantage  of  an  increased 
removal  of  shoals  in  this  section  of  the  river,  2750.  2765-2772. 

Statement  as  to  the  jurisdiction  having  always  extended  to  Staines,  2755-2758 

Cessation  of  the  action  of  the  old  commissioners  above  Staines,  owing  to  their  utter  want 
of  funds,  2759-2764. 

Nicolson,  Sir  F.,  Bart,  c.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  as  a 
member  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  since  1861,  whilst  he  has  been  deputy 
chairman  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  2388,  2389. 

Establishment  of  the  Board  in  1857,  when  it  consisted  of  twelve  members,  2390 

Inquiry  by  Select  Committees  in  1863  aud  1864,  which  resulted  in  the  increase  of  the 

Board  to  eighteen  members  under  the  Act  of  1864;  2390-2394 Recommendations  by 

the  Select  Committee  of  1865,  which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  1866,  under  which  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  increased  to  twenty-three,  2395,  2396. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  under  the  Acts  of  1857  and  186 4., 
and  the  mode  of  appointment,  or  election  of  the  eighteen  original  numbers,  2397-2413* 

2417 Mode  of  election  of  the  representntives  of  the  shipowners,  and  of  the  other 

representative  members  added  in  1864;  2408-2413 Appointment  by  the  Board  of 

Trade  of  one  of  the  five  members  added  in  1866;  2414 Information  as  to  the  con- 
stituency for  the  election  of  four  representatives  of  the  upper  river,  who  were  added  in 
1866;  2414-2419.  2498-2500. 

Evidence  as  to  the  retirement  and  re-election  of  the  elected  members,  2420-2423. 

2426-2428 Continued  appointment  since  1857,  of  seven  members  by  the  Corporation 

of  London,  2424-2426 Meeting  of  the  Board  once  a  week  ;  system  of  committees 

for  finance  and  other  business,  2429 Opinion  adverse  to  any  change  in  the  present 

constitution  of  the  Board,  though  a  few  more  members  might  be  added  if  a  system  of  rat- 
ing be  adopted,  2430,  2431.  2498, 2499. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  water  companies  should  be  required  to 
make  a  considerable  increase  to  their  present  contributions  to  the  Thames  Conservancy ; 

suggested  additional  contribution  of  5,000/.  a  year,  2432-2462 Limited  increase  of 

funds  to  be  obtained  from  a  revision  of  the  pleasure  traffic,  2432.  2451 Total  of 

6,550 1,  a  year  now  contributed  by  the  water  companies  to  the  upper  river  fund,  and  of 
1,450  L  to  the  lower  fund,  2433-2440. 

Explanations  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  upper  fund,  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture on  revenue  account  and  on  capital  account;  heavy  liabilities  incurred  in  the  shape 

of  loans  for  necessary  works,  2463-2480 Advances  made  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 

fund,  in  order  that  works  in  the  upper  river  may  not  be  stopped  altogether,  2467.  2471 
—Specific  instructions  in  the  Act  of  1866  as  to  the  order  in  which  payments  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Board,  2470— —Necessary  payment  of  nearly  10,000 1,  for  compensation  and 
law  charges,  2470.  2520. 

Statement  showing  that  in  the  district  from  Lechlade  down  to  Day's  Lock  the  Conser- 
vancy has  spent  in  ten  years  25,112  /.,  whilst  the  receipts  in  the  district  have  been  only 
11,209/.,  2474-2478— —Obstacles  to  a  line  of  separation  being  drawn  at  Teddington 

between  the  lower  fund  and  the  upper  fund,  2478 Tendency  to  au  increase  of  the 

pleasure  traffic  and  a  decrease  of  the  barge  traffic,  2479,  2480. 

Explanations  relative  to  the  alleged  want  of  harmony  between  the  Conservancy  Board 
and  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners ;  reference  especially  to  the  refusal  of 

the  former  to  submit  details  of  accounts  to  the  latter,  2481-2483.  2507,  2508 Full 
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powers  of  control  in  the  Board  as  to  the  works  to  be  executed  in  the  upper  as  well  as  the 

lower  river,  2483,  2484 Attention  constantly  paid  by  the  Board  to  the  subject  of 

mitigation  of  floods,  2485. 

Expected  opposition  by  the  Corporation  of  London  to  any  diminution  in  their  repre- 
sentation at  the  Board,  2485, 2486 Approval  of  the  retention  of  two  representatives  of 

the  Trinity  House,  Admiralty,  and  Board  of  Trade,  respectively,  2487-2491 Ex- 
planation with  reference  to  the  constituency  and  election  in  the  case  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  shipowners,  steamers,  lighters,  and  wharfingers,  2492 Laige  expenditure 

upon  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  steamboat  passengers;  absence  of  any  net  revenue 
from  the  piers,  2492-2497. 

Action  of  the  Conservators  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  river;  exception  taken  hereon  to  certain  statements  by  Colonel   Harcourt,   2500 

Comment  upon  the  delay  ou  the  part  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in  carrying  out 

works,  2501 Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  whole  river  being  under  one 

Board  ;  views  of  the  late  Mr.  Beardmore  and  of  Mr.  Rawliuson  on  this  point,  2502-2508 

Deprecation  of  any  interference  with  the  Thames  Valley  Commissioners,  2507,  2508 

Circumstance  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  being  now  available  for  the  upper  as  well  as 

the  lower  river,  2508. 

Further  objection  to  any  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  save  that  if  any 

interests  are  taxed  they  should  be  represented,  2509-2512 Approval  of  the   water 

companies   being    represented  if   they  pay  an  increased  contribution,  2513-2519 

Statement  as  to  the  millers  having  no  real  power  of  increasing  floods,  since  the  weirs 
have  been  transferred  from  their  control,  2520. 

Explanation   that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Leach  for  extensive  works  below  Staines  at  an 

estimated  cost  of  63,000/.,  has  never  been  before  the  Board,  25U Opposition  on  the 

part  of  the  ripaiian  owners,  but  for  which  a  certain  scheme  of  works  near  Oxford  would 
have  been  carried  out;  the  objection  applied  not  to  the  works,  but  to  the  proposed  rating 
powers  in  the  Conservators,  2522-2526. 

[Second  Examination.] — Total  of  8,000/.  advanced  by  the  lower  fund  to  the  upper 
fund,  without  any  charge  for  interest,  2527 Further  statement  in  support  of  an  in- 
creased contribution  by  the  water  companies,  2527-2534. 

Explanation   relative  to  the   employment  of  women  at  two  of  the  locks,  2535 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  flooding  of  houses  at  Staines  and  elsewhere  fre- 
quently arises  from  water  coming  from  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  2536,  2537 Statement 

showing  that  the  authorities  of  Christchurch  approved  of  the  plans  proposed  in  1869 
for  improving  the  river  near  Oxford,  2536,  2537, 

Satisfactory  working  of  the  veto  of  the  Conservators,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  upon  works  proposed  to  be  executed  on  the  river  ;  procedure  of  the  Conservators 

on  such  occasions,  2537,  ^53^ Inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Conservators  before  any 

work  of  importance's  undertaken  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  river,  2539 Conclusion 

that  no  conflict  need  arise  between   rhe    body   managing   the  navigation  and  the  body 

managing  the  drainage,  2539,  254° Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  as  to  the  Conservancy 

Board  not  answering  all  letters,  2540,  2541. 

Entire  want  of  funds  for  buying  up  the  millers'  interests,  2541 Veiy  dilapidated 

character  of  some  weirs  removed  above  Oxford,  2541,  2542- Advantage  if  some  pro- 
posed works  at  Sandford  weir  could  have  been  executed,  2543-2546 Inaccuracy  of 

a  statement  as  to  the  sills  of  some  of  the  weirs  having  been  raised,  2546-2548. 

Obligation  upon  the  Conservancy  Board  as  to  requiring  the  exclusion  of  sewage  from 

the  river,  2548 Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  as  to  some  lands  near  Teddington  Weir 

having  been   flooded  through  the  island  near  the  weir  giving  way,   2548,  2549 

Inference  as  to  the  water  companies  being  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Conservators, 

2549- 

Explanation  in  connection  with  several  documents  and  accounts  proposed  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  reference  to  works,  expenditure,  &c,  2549-2557 Reference  to  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  Staines  Local  Board  as  exonerating  the  Conservators  from  some 
charges  made  aguinst  them  in  connection  with  a  certain  weir,  2557-2559. 

Further  disapproval  of  any  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Conservancy  Board, 

though  there  might  be  a  representation  of  any  interests  largely  taxed,  2561-2565 

Objection  fnrther  made  to  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  City  representatives,  2564, 
2565. 

[Third  Examination.] — Reference  to  a  certain  return  as  explaining  in  detail  the  system 

of  election  of  representati /e  Conservators,  2839 Evidence  in  further  support  of  the 

view  that  the  interests  of  the  upper  river  are  now  sufficiently  represented  at  the  Board  ; 
explanation  hereon  in  further  reference  to  the  constituency  and  mode  of  election  in  the 
case  of  the  four  reptesentalives  of  the  upper  district,  2840-2854. 

Explanation  of  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  as  to  the  receipts  fro:n  the 
367.  k  k  3  water 
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water  companies,  2855-2892 Large  supply  abstracted  by  the  companies  though  yet 

within  the  prescribed  limit;  improvement   if  the  contributions  were  assessed  upon  the 

actual  quantity  taken,  2863-2868.  3033,  3034.  3042-3049.  3095-3100 Conclusion 

that  an  increased  payment  by  the  companies  is  the  best  and  most  equitable  means  of 
providing  increased  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  2864-2866.  2901,  2902.  3035, 
3036.  3090-3094* 

Statement  as  to  the  Conservators  having  stayed  the  execution  of  works  on  account  of 
the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in  proposing  their  works,  2869- 

2872.  2940,  2941 Large  powers  exercised  by  the  Conservators  over  the  weirs,  &c, 

without  any  appeal  from  their   action    to    the    Board  of  Trade,  2873-2875.  3002 

Character  and  extent  of  the  inspection  applied  by  the  Conservators  to  the  upper  river, 
2876-2883.  2942. 

Doubt  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  regard  to  Sandford  Weir  having  been  initiated  by  the 

Drainage  Commissioners,  2884—2887 Practice  of  the  Conservators  to  execute  works 

by  their  own  staff;  special  reference  hereon  to  the  workmanship  in  the  reconstruction  of 

Boulter's  Weir,  2891*2898 Examination  as  to  the  opposition  in  the  district  above 

Oxford,  as  well  as  at  Oxford,  to  the  possession  of  rating  powers  by  the  Conservators, 
2899-2911.  2934-2939. 

Consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  riparian  interests  in  the  upper  river  being 
really  opposed  to  the  control  of  the  Conservancy  Board ;  statement  hereon  as  to  the 
relative  interests  represented  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  and  by  the  Board,  2907- 

2911.   2994-3601.3003-3005 Debt  of  88,400/.    upon  the  district  above  Staines  in 

1866  ;  further  debt  raised  by  the  Conservancy,  the  latter,  however,  being  gradually  re- 
duced, 2912-2918.  2930,2931. 

Payment  of  1,800  L  a  year  to  the  Conservators  out  of  the  lower  river  fund,  and  of 
700  h  a  year  out  of  the  fund  for  the  upper  river  ;  particulars  as  to  the  distribution  of 
this  sum  among  the  Conservators,  according  to  their  attendances,  2919-2924.  3064- 
3076. 

Importance  further  attached  to  dredging,  and  to  improvement  of  the  locks  and  weirs, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  ordinary  floods ;  prospect  of  these  measures  being  accomplished, 

2925-2928.  2930,  2931.  3029-3032- Objection  to  embankments,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 

Rawlinson,  2929— — .Revision  required  in  the  tolls  for  pleasure  boats  and  for  steam 
launches,  2932,  2933. 

Important  works  carried  out  by  the  Conservators  for  improving  the  navigation  above 
Oxford ;  denial  that  the  money  thus  spent  has  not  been  well  spent,  2943-2954.  3083- 
3086 — --Reference  to  the  very  bad  condition  of  the  Thames  aud  Severn  Canal,  2943. 
3087,  3088. 

Explanation  as  to  the  receipts  in  ten  years  between  Lechlade  aud  Day's  Lock  not 
having  been  credited  with  a  portion  of  the  water  companies  contributions,  2955-2965 

Explanation  also  as  to  the  apparently  small  expenditure  in  the  district  from  Lechlade 

to  Day's  Lock,  2966-2970 Particulars  as  to  the  Parliamentary  and  law  expenses  of 

the  Conservators;  charge  of  3,200  /.  entailed  by  the  Bill  of  1866;   2971-2976.  2991 

Belief  as  to  notices  having  been  duly  served  under  the  Bill  of  1866;  comment  hereon 
upon  the  surprise  of  the  town  clerk  of  Windsor  in  the  matter,  2977-2982. 

Settlement  of  all  compensation  cases,  and  of  claims  on  the  part  of  weir  owners,  2983- 

2986 Willingness  of  the  Conservators  to  have  carried  out  any  works  for  the  Drainage 

Commissioners,  the  latter  defraying  the  cost,  2987-2990 Small  increase  (if  any)  con- 
templated in  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  upper  river  if  rating  powers  be  given, 

2992>2993-  3014-3019* 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  contained  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservancy  Board  over  the 
whole  river;  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  above  Day's  Lock  being  vested  in  the  Drainage 

Commissioners,  2996-3014 Reference  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Thames 

and  Severn  Canal  Company  as  to  the  bad  state  of  the  upper  river ;  admission  that  im- 
provement i6  much  required,  the  want  of  funds  being  the  difficulty,  3020-3025.  3083- 
3086. 

Way  in  which  u  large  increase  of  conservators  would  operate  prejudicially  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  business,  3026 Rating  powers  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  for  the 

improvement  of  the  land  exclusively,  3027,3028 New  regulation  about  to  be  enforoed 

as  regards  the  removal  of  weeds,  3037 Extent  of  control  over  the  millers ;  right  of 

the  latter  to  an  efficient  head  of  water,  3038. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Conservancy  having  fuller  jurisdiction  over  the 
tributaries,  3039,  3040.  3061-3063.  3081,  3082 Difficulty  upon  the  question  of  main- 
taining 1  he  banks;  duty  of  the  riparian  owners  in  the  matter,  3050 Power  of  pro- 
ceeding against  owners  of  steam-launches  for  injury  caused  by  the  latter  to  the  banks, 

3051,  3052 Way  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Board  are  arranged  with  reference  to 

the  upper  navigation,  3053. 
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Consideration  of  the  damage  done  by  recent  floods,  witness  believing  that  there  has 
been  much  exaggeration  on  the  subject,  though  many  houses,  injudiciously  located,  have 

doubtless  been  greatly  injured,  3054-3060.  3077-3081 Non-objection  to  an  appeal 

to  some  Government  Department  as  between  the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Drainage 
Commissioners,  3102,  3103. 

[Fourth  Examination.] — Further  statement  with  reference  to  certain  correspondence 

between  the  Thame*  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  and  the  Conservators,  3737 

Copy  of  tariff  for  pleasure  boats  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  ib. 


O. 

Osier  Beds.     Mitigation  of  the  evil  from  floods  by  the  removal  of  osier  beds,  Pullin  1376. 

Owen,  Charles  Mostyn.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  chief  constable  of  Oxfordshire, 

and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iffley,  3281,  3282 Information 

with  reference  to  the  raising  of  the  weir  or  lasher  at  Iffley ;  correspondence  of  witness 
with  the  Thames  Conservancy  upon  the  subject,  3283-3322.  3336-3349.  3372-3381. 

3431"3451-  3496-3497 Complaint  made  by  witness  that  the  water  had  been  put  on 

his  meadow  about  a  f<  ot  high  mid  his  hay  crop  ruined  ;  considerable  damage  to  crops, 
occasioned  by  the  steamer  of  the  Conservancy  flushing  the  water  over  the  sides  of  the 
river  into  meadows  on  either  side,  3298.  3317,  3318.  3350-3365.  3397-3416.  3460-3463. 
3474-3479-  3491-3494- 

Statement  that  at  Iffley  the  high-water  mark  had  been  raised  at  least  twelve  inches 
within  the  last  two  years ;  removal  of  the  water  mark  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 

other,  3317-3335.  3417-3420 Decided  belief  that  the  raising  and  altering  of  the 

high-water  mark  was  carried  on  by  directions  of  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  admission 
by  a  lcckman  in  their  employment  that  this  was  so,  3337-3342.  3367-3376.  3480-3490. 

Neglect  of  the  river  as  regards  dredging  between  Oxford  and  Iffley  by  the  Conserv- 
ancy ;  belief  that  the  Conservancy  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Oxford  for  the 

purpose  of  inspecting  the  river,  3382-3394.  3501-3504 Proposal  made  by  witness  to 

the  Conservancy  to  have  a  conference  with  the  landowners  of  Iffley,  which  was  not 

acceded   to,   3389-3394 Memorial   presented    to  the   House   of  Commons   by  the 

inhabitants  of  Iffley,  3394-3396 Examination  with  reference  to  the  position  of  witness' 

meadow  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  river ;  embankment  made  for  the  protection  of  this 
meadow  from  the  flooding  of  the  river,  3412-3414.  3491~3494-  3498-35°°«  35053535- 

Belief  that  all,  and  certain  knowledge  that  three,  of  the  weirs  between  Oxford  and 

Iffley  have  been  raised,  3421-3423 -Description  of  the  balk  of  wood  which  has  been 

placed  on  the  top  of  Iffley  Weir,  3431-3451 Suggestions  as  to  the  probable  reason 

for  the  alteration  of  the  high-water  mark  by  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  impossibility  for 
a  large  boat  to  be  navigated  between  Oxford  and  Iffley  without  raising  the  water  very 
considerably,  345*-3457-  3473- 

Statement  that  in  former  times  when  the  water  in  the  river  was  even  above  high-water 
mark  the  water  did  not  come  into  the  meadows,  but  that  now  when  it  is  up  to  the  present 

high-water  mark  the  meadows  are  flooded,  3457.  3462,  3463 Additional  observations 

with  reference  to  the  moving  of  the  high-water  mark  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other ;  assertion  that  this  mark  lias  never  been  a  fixture  but  was  loosely  placed  in  the 

mud,  3464-3466 Greater  depth  of  water  in  witness'  meadow  every  succeeding  year, 

3466-3473. 

Reduction  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  question  from  6  /.  to  30*.  an  acre  on  account  of 

the  flooding,  3474-3476 Existence  of  a  fishery  company  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Iffley ;  they  have  no  control  over  the  weirs,  3487-3490 Detailed  information  respect- 
ing the  embankment  which  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  witness9  meadow  ; 

the  cost  of  this  embankment  was  about  6  L,  3493.  3508-3535 Opinion  that  the  lasher 

which  has  been  raised  is  in  good  repair  and  has  not  required  the  addition  of  the  timbers 
for  the  purposes  of  repair,  3495-3497. 

Oxford : 

Statement  that  between  October  1875  and  March  1877  the  low-lands  of  Oxford  have 
been  lor  half  that  time  under  water;  great  damage  in  consequence  to  the  meadow  lands, 

Dean  of  Christchurch  188,  189 Information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  floods  upon  the 

health  of  Oxford  ;  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Kollestone  that  considerable  injury  results 
from  this  cause,  ib.  190.  289. 

Frequent  attempts  made  by  the  University  authorities  with  the  object  of  checking  or 
abating  the  floods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  ;  presentation  of  a  memorial  to  the 

Government  upon  this  subject  in  the  year   1862,  Dean  of  Christchurch  191-195 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  relieving  the  river  for  three  miles  above  and  three  miles  below 
Ox'ord  was  29,758  /.,  ib.  202,  203. 

367.  k  k  4  Undoubted 
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Undoubted  effect  upon  the  floods  about  Oxford  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  side  outlets 

above  the  locks  and  mills,  Dean  of  Christchurch  229-232 Information  respecting  the 

number  and  extent  of  the  floods  in  past  years;  instance  of  an  extensive  flood  in  1852, 

when  the  Great  Western   Railway   was  rendered   useless,  ib.  279-282 System  of 

drainage  adopted  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  river ;  air-tight  character  of 
the  sewers,  ib.  283-288. 

Freedom  of  the  bulk  of  the  city  of  Oxford  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  floods;  difficulty 
for  people  suffering  from  illness  to  regain  their  health  without  going  away,  Hawkins  418— 

423 Considerable  injury  caused  to  the  Christchurch  meadows  by  the  floods,  ib.  490- 

492 Serious  injury  caused  to  witness'  land  above  and   below  Oxford  by  the  river 

floods,  Harcourt  504. 

Information  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Conservancy  as  regards  the  proposed 
scheme  for  relieving  Oxford  from  floods ;  approval  expressed  by  the  university  in  regard 

to  this  scheme,  Clutterback  583-589 Selfishness  of  the  city  in  its' objection  to  being 

rated  for  needful  works,  Towle  719 Conclusion  as  to  the  fairness  of  Oxford  being 

separately  rated  lor  an  embankment  for  its  own  protection,  Rawlinson  2253,  2254. 

Vigorous  action  of  the  authorities  for  the  exclusion  of  sewage,  Leach  1918  s Com- 
paratively small  annual  charge  for  which  the  colleges  might  be  relieved  from  the  ill 
effects  of  floods,  ib.  1926-1929. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Beardmore  and  witness  iu 
1868  for  lowering  the  level  of  the  river  at  Oxford,  Leach  2089-2192.  2151.  2155,  2156. 

2163-2165 Works  being  constantly  carried  out  at  and  above  Oxford,  though  there 

is  no  large  scheme  at  present  in  contemplation,  ib*  2166-2176. 

Statement  showing  that  the  authorities  of  Christchurch  apnroved  of  the  plans,  pro- 

fosed  in  1869  for  improving  the  river  near  Oxford,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2536,  2^37 
Reference  to  the  flooding  of  Park  Meadow,  at  Oxford,  as  being  so  far  a  relief  to  the 
lower  district,  Nelson  2730-2733. 

Assertion  that  the  Oxford  Local  Board  have  confidence  in  the  present  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, Hawkins  3261,  3262 Neglect  of  the  river  as  regaids  dredging  between 

Oxford  and  Iffley  by  the  Conservancy ;  belief  that  the  Conservancy  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  river,  Owen  3382-3394.  3501- 
3504. 


Parliamentary  and  Law  Expenses  ( Thames  Conservancy).  Particulars  as  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  law  expenses  of  the  Conservators  ;  charge  of  3,200  I.  entailed  by  the  Bill  of 
1866,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2971-2976.  2991. 

Penalties.  Statement  showing  that  in  various  Acts  of  Parliament  penalties  are  imposed 
on  the  Navigation  Commissioners  for  not  opening  the  locks  and  weirs ;  incorporation  of 
these  Acts  with  the  Act  of  1866,  so  thai  the  Thames  Conservators  would  appear  to  be 
responsible  in  the  matter,  Darvill  1429.  1433-1447.  1510-1520. 

Penton  Hook.  Comment  upon  the  want  of  means  for  opening  the  two  lock  gates  at  the 
same  time  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  flood  water,  Taylor  21-30.  115-118. 

Piers.  Large  expenditure  by  the  Conservancy  upon  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  steam- 
boat passengers ;  absence  of  any  net  revenue  from  this  source,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2492- 
2497- 

Pleasure  Boats.     Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  navigation  tax  upon  pleasure  boats, 

Darvill  1504-1509 Limited  increase  of  funds  to  be  obtained  from  a  revision  of  the 

pleasure  traffic,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2432.  2451 Tendency  to  an  increase  of  the  pleasure 

traffic  and  a  decrease  of  the  barge  traffic,  ib.  2479,  2480. 

Very  extensive  use  of  the  river  for  recreation  purposes,  Nelson  2704 Objection  to  a 

tax  upon  pleasure  boats  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  lock  tolls,  ib.  2705. 

Copy  of  tariff  for  pleasure   boats,   Sir  F.  Nicolson  3737 Receipts  from  pleasure 

traffic  in  each  year,  from  1867  *°  '876,  inclusive;  total  of  14,906/.,  App.  217. 

Pound  Locks.  Introduction  of  late  years  of  the  system  of  pound  locks  instead  of  the  old 
flash  locks,  which  were  worked  by  winches,  Clutterbuck  602. 

Pultin,  Stephen.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Large  interests  of  witness  as  an  owner  and 

occupier  of  land  at    Harton,  near  Wraysburv,   1295-1299 Great  injury  caused  to 

witness'  land  and  crops  by  the  floods;  particulars  hereon,  1300-1302.  1307-1315.  1329- 

1335-   1370-1 375-: Willingness  of  witness  and  of  all  neighbouring  occupiers  to  be 

rated  for  the  necessary  flood  works,  1303-1306.  1316,  1317. 

Suggestion  that  the  floods  might  be  greatly  reduced  by  means  of  self-acting  sluices  in 
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the  weirs;  illustration  to  this  effect,  1318,   1319.    1336-1338 Undue    obstruction 

caused  by  the  eyots  to  the  flow  of  the  water,   1319,   1320.  1369 Importance  of  the 

locks  being  provided  with  self-acting  gates;  instance   of  flooding  through  neglect  to 

open  the  lock  gates,  13' {M  3*4*   1339~l354 Want  of  dredging  operations  in  the 

river  about  Wravsbuty,  1320.  1379-1382 Circumstance  of  witnees  not  having  com- 
plained to  the  Thames  Conservators,  1325-1328. 

Intended   Application  by  witness  and  other  tenants  of  Colonel  Williams  fur  some 

allowance  or  abatement  of  rent,  on  account  of  the  damage  from  floods,  1330-1335 

Great  obstruction  caused  by  the  Bell  Weir  to  the  flow  of  flood  water,   1336-1338 

Inadequacy  of  embankments  for  protection  against  flood  water,  1355-1358. 

Injury  caused  by  floods  in  the  Colne  as  well  as  in  the  Thames,  1359,  l2$° Facility 

of  applying  self-acting  sluices  to  both  locks  and  weirs,  1361-1366 —  Great  improve- 
ment doubtless  if,  when  floods  are  coming,  telegraphic  inst  motions  were  given  from 
London  for  the  opening  of  the  locks  anl  sluices  up  the  river,  1367-1369. 

Frequency  of  floods  in  the  Thames  about  Wraysbury ;  exceptional  character   of  the 

flood  of  1852,  and  of  that  in  the  present  year,  1367.  1370-1373 Mitigation  of  the 

evil  by  the  removal  of  OFier  beds  and  weeds,  1376 Belief  that  some  impediment  is 

caused  also  by  mills,  1377,  1378. 


R. 

Rainfall*     Witness  submits  a  Table  showing  (he  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  London  district 
as  far  as  Oxford  from  1813  to  the  present  time,  Denis  291-294. 

Comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  rainfall  of  the  Thames  Valley,  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  river,  Rawlinson  2289-2292. 

Rate: 

Great  consideration  required  in  determining  the  boundaries  that  should  be  rateable  for 
the  purpose  of  the  required  works;  argument  that  whatever  is  effected  by  the  floods 

should  be  rated,  Taylor  88-00 The  amount  of  taxation  necessary  will  bear  no  analogy 

to  the  damage  done  by  the  floods,  ib.  94,  95. 

Evidence  as  to  the  willingness  of  riparian  owners  to  be  rated  for  the  necessary  woiks, 
Dean  of  Christchurch  208,  209.  223 ;  Harcourt  524  ;  Neate  706,  707  ;  Ellett  795-799. 
802-805;  Arkell  835.  844 ;  Castle  1032-1039;  VansiHart  2578.  2581-2587 Sug- 
gested rating  of  the  riparian  towns,  Harcourt  527,  528. 

Explanation  as  to  the  proposals  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds  fr  carrying  out  the  woiks  by  means  of  rating;  rupture  with  the  Drainage 

Commissioneis  on  the  subject  of  rating,  Clutterbuck  584-592 Conviction  that  one 

point  of  great  consequence  to  effectual  drainage  is  abolition  of  all  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, Neate  705 Opinion  that  a  drainage  rate  should  be  general,  and  the  revenue 

derived  from  pleasure  boats  increased,  ib.  711,  712. 

Belief  that  ratiug  would  not  be  opposed  if  works  were  advantageous ;  only  a  very 

small  rate  would   be  required  for  an  embankment,   Wood  964-966 Willingness  of 

witness  and  of  all  neighbouring  occupiers  to  be  rated  for  the  necessary  flood  works, 

Pullin  1303-1306.  1316,  1317 Expediency  of  rates  for  the  necessary  flood  works 

being  confined  to  those  injured  by  the  floods;   way  in  which  the  damage  might  be 

asesssed  in  each  locality,  Darvill  1483-1496 Propriety  of  the  riparian  interests,  if 

taxed,  being  represented  in  the  management,  Wilkinson  1742;  Sir  P.  Colqvhoun  1788-  . 
1791.  1798. 

Expediency  of  the  upper  lands  which  send  the  water  down  to  the  lower  lands  contri- 
buting to  the  cost  of  the  works,   Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  1831-1835 Opinion  that  the 

riparian  owners  and  millowners  may  well  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
works,  Saher  1869,  1870.  1873. 

Opinion  as  to  the  unfairness  of  charging  upon  the  land  all  the  cost  of  the  necessary 

flood  works,  Leach  1926 Contemplated  assessment  upon  the  parishes  abutting  on  the 

river,  a  rate  of  5  d.  in  the  pound  sufficing  for  the  works  required  between  Staines  and 
Teddington,  ib.  1988-1998.  2122-2125. 

Consideration  of  the  scheme  of  taxation  to  be  applied  for  defraying  the  cost  of  flood 

prevention  works,  Rawlinson  2236-2239.  2284-2288.  2324 Contemplated  rating  of 

the  landowners  for  the  cost  of  the  proposed  embankments;   reference  hereon  to  the 
system  of  rating  adopted  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  ib.  2236-2239. 

Examination  as  to  the  opposition  in  the  district  above  Oxford,  as  well  as  at  Oxford,  to 
the  possession  of  rating  powers  by  the  Conservators,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2899-2911.  2934- 

*939- 
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Want,  not  only  of  special  powers  but  <>f  rating  powers,  if  the  Conservancy  were  to* 

undeitake  works  expressly  for  the  relief  of  floods,  Kep.  t Great  opposition  expected 

to  be  made  by  landowners  and  towns  to  the  granting  of  rating  powers  to  the  Con- 
servancy,  ib. 

See  also  Houses.         Landowners.         Oxford.         Reading.         Towns. 

Rawlinson,  Robert,  c.  B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  pf  witness  in 
engineering  works;  he  is  now  chief  inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  21 85- 

2188 Attention  of  witness  specially  directed  to  the  Thames,  when  chairman  of  the 

Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  in  1865  66;  2189-2191.  2204,  2205. 

Result  of  witness'  experience  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  excessive  floods  in  the 
Thames  is  by  mean*  of  embankment;,  2192-2194.  2203.  2208-2212.  2214-2218— 
Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  weirs  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  great  floods,  and 
that  tumbling  bays  would  be  u>eful  only  in  small  or  ordinary  floods,  2195-2202.  2204- 

2207 Instances,  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  West  Ham,  of  the  efficacy  of  embankments, 

2209-2212. 

Enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  iu  the  Thames,  in  great  floods,  as  compared 

with  the  ordinary  quantity,  2213 Moderate  height  required    lor  an  embankment  of 

the  Upper  Thames ;  nor  need  the  embankment  follow  the  line  of  the  river,  so  that  the 

expense   might  be    much  curtailed,  2214-2218.   2232-2236 Necessity  of  arterial 

drainage  concurrently  with  embanking,  2216. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  storage  reservoirs  would  be  practically  useless  as  a 

remedy  for  great  floods,  2219-2225 Comment  upon  the  limited  contribution  accepted 

fiom  the  water  companies,  in  return  fur  their  supplies  taken  from  the  Thames;  proposal 
made  by  witness  at  the  time,  that  the  contributions  should  be  20,000  L>  2226-2231. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  different  modes  of  embankment  to  be  applied  to  Oxford  and  to 

agricultural  lands,  2232-2235 Contemplated  rating  of  the  landowners  for  the  cost  of 

embankments;  reference  heieon  to  ihe  system  of  rating  adopted  by  the  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, 2236-2239 Conclusion  that  the  land  embankment  uould  not  be  liable  to- 
be  flooded  through  its  subsoil,  2239-2242. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  evidence  as  to  the  entire  inadequacy  of  a  re-arrange- 
ment or  removal  of  weirs,  as  a  remedy  in  times  of  great  floods,  2243-2246.  2308-2310. 
2325-2327— Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  necessity  of  arterial  drainage, 
and  of  drains  and  sluice^,  for  dealing  with  water  inside  the  embankment;  facility  by  means 
of  catch-water  drains,  2247-2249.  2278-2283. 

Belief  thai  the  proposed  embankment  might  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  though 
witness  has  made  no  estimate  on  the  subject,  2250,  2251.  2328— Conclusion  as  to  the 
fairness  of  Oxford  being  separately  rated  for  an  embankment  for  its  own  protection^ 
2253,  2254  —  Payments  made  by  the  water  companies  adverted  to,  as  not  being  in 
consideration  of  the  exclusion  of  sewage  from  the  river  by  the  towns  on  the  Upper  Thames; 
condition  as  to  the  river  being  better  scavenged  by  ihe  Conservancy  Board,  2255-2261. 
2297-2302. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  one  Board  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Thames 
area,  witli  local  or  sub-boards  for  the  tributaries,  2262-2265.  2271-2277 Sug- 
gestions in  regard  to   the  representation  of  different  interests  at  the  central   Boards 

approval  of  millownere,  if  taxed,  being  represented,  2266-2270 Powers,  under  the 

Public  Health  Act  and  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  for  compelling  local  authorities  to  perform 
their  duties  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  tributary  streams,  2273-2277. 

Further  consideration  of  the  scheme  of  taxation  to  be  appiied  for  defraying  the  coat  of 

flood-prevention  works,  2284-2288*  2324 Comparatively  small  proportion   of  the 

rainfall  of  the  Thames  Valley  which  finds  its  way  into  the  river,  2289-2292 Control 

proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  local  authority  and  by  the  general  Board  over  any  acts  of 
millers  or  riparian  owners  to  the  prejudice  of  the  river,  2292-2296. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  the  water  companies  should 
pay  a  much  larger  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ;  witness  does 
not  contend  that  the  water  is  the  property  of  the  Conservancy,  2297-2307.  2321-2323* 

2334-2341 Explanation  as  to  weeds  having,  under  different  conditions,  a  purifying  or 

a  polluting  effect  upon  the  water,  231 1-2314. 

Illegality  of  acts  which  result  in  the  pollution  of  rivers  generally,  im  Udiug  the  Thames, 

2315-2321 Improvement  in  the  water  supply  of  London  by  embanking  the  valleys 

on  the  Upper  Thames,  and  impounding  the  spring  water,  2329-2333. 

Reading.  Frequent  floods  caused  by  the  overflows  of  the  Kennet  which  runs  through 
Reading  into  the  Thames;  rery  partial  extent  to  which  houses  are  flooded,  Hood  1538- 
1546 — —Injury  caused  also  by  floods  in  the  Thames,  16.  1544,  1545 Immense  expen- 
diture by  Reading  in  drainage  and  irrigation  works  ;  doubt  as  to  the  town  willingly  con- 
tributing towards  further  expenditure  for  floods  prevention,  ib.  1547~155° About 
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•  240,000  /.  has  beet*  expended  in  drainage,  irrigation,  &c,  so  that  the  rates  are  exceed- 
ingly high,  Hood  1548 Unsatisfactory  working  of  the  drainage  works  when  the  river 

is  flooded,  ib.  1651-1555. 

Injury  caused  to  houses  in  the  town  by  floods  in  the  Kennet.  and  the  Thames,  Day 

1558-1560 Statement  to  the  effect  that  as  a  result  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act 

of  1866  taxation  to  the  amount  of  about  2  s.  6d.'m  the  pound  has  been  imposed  on 
Heading  by  the  necessary  works  for  drainage,  &c. ;  decided   objection   to  any  further 

taxation  in  reference  to  Thames  floods,  ib.  1501-1567 Strung  opposition  made  by  the 

Beading  Local  Board  to  the  Act  of  1866,  ib.  1562-1565. 

Great  difficulties  in  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Reading,  Day  1568-1570— Low- 
lying  character  of  part  of  the  sewage  farm  so  that  it  has  been  occasionally  flooded  ;  special 

Act  under  which  the  land  for  the  farm  was  taken,  ib.  1572-1574 Strict  inquiry  before 

Parliament  when  the  low-lying  lands  forming  part  of  the  sewage  farm  were  authorised  to 
be  taken,  ib.  1607. 

Pait  taken  by  witness,  aB  civil  engineer,  in  carrying  .out  the  Reading  main  drainage 

works,  Donaldson  1575 Great  difficulties  involved  in  these  works;  particulars  more 

especially  as  to  the  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  the  Kennet  and  as  to  the  flooding*t)f 

the  low-tying  portion  of  the  sewage  farm,  ib.  1576-1599 Estimate  of  about  1 2,000  I. 

as  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  sewage  larm ;  very  exceptional  occasions, 
however,  on  which  this  land  is  liable  to  be  flooded,  ib.  1586-1591.  1593-1597. 

Greater  injury  to  house  property  in  Reading  from  Thames  floods  than  from  Kennet 

floods,  Donaldson  1591,  1592-  1605,  1606 Success  of  the  sewage  works  as  regards 

purification  of  the  effluent  water,  ib.  15Q4,  1595.  1601 Means  of  obviating  floods  in 

the  Reading  valley  by  dredging  in  the  Kennet  and  Ihames,  and  by  providing  sufficient 
sluice  ways  at  t^e  locks,  ib.  1602-1604. 

Liability  of  the  low-lying  land  about  Reading  and  Caversham  to  be  flooded,  Etheridiqe 
,  $638-2640. 

See  also  Kennet,  The. 

Receipts  from  Tolls,  $c.     St  e  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Rent  of  Land.  Intended  application  by  witness  and  other  tenants  of  Colonel  Williams  for 
some  allowance  or  abatement  of  rent  on  account  of  the  damage  from  floods,  Pullin 

"  133°-1335 Intended  application   by  witness  for  a  redaction  of  rent  if  the  damage 

from  floods  should  continue  ;  reduction  made  in  the  case  of  other  tenants,  MiBs  1689- 
1693.  1712-1716.— — See  also  Floods. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  (Thames  Conservancy): 

Suggestions  as  to  the  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  works;  opinion 
that  the  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thames  should 
be  kept  as  separate  accouats,  Taylor  80*93.  135-138.  147-1 57—  Detailed  information 
as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Upper  river  during  the  past  ten 
years;  large  amount  of  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  work  done,  ib.  147- 
157. 

Opinion  that  the  contributions,  required  for  the  abatement  of  the  floods  would  be  more 

than  compensated  by  the  advantage  gained,  Dean  of  Christchurch  224 Proposition 

1  that  the  Government  should  assist  in  the  preliminary  expenses,  such  as  preparing  the 
plans,  and  level  of  the  Thames  Valley,  A.  224-227. 

Feeling  of  the  riparian  owners  of  the  Upper  Thames  that  the  contributions  paid  by  the 
water  companies  and  the  net  income  from  pleasure  traffic  should  be  expended  oq  the 
upper  river,  Sir  P.  Colquhoun  1791,  179a. 

Want  of  funds  but  for  which  dredging  and  other  improvements  would  have  been 
carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  upper  river,  Leach  1887-1899.   1901-1912* 

2083 Estimate  of  63,000 1,  as  the  cost  of  the  proposed  works  between  Staines  and 

Teddington ;  contemplated  assessment  of  the  cost  upon  the  parishes  ^butting  on  the 
river,  a  rate  of  &d.  in  the  pound  being  sufficient,  ib.  1988-1998.  2122-2125. 

Necessary  separation  between  the  funds  available  for  the  upper  river  and  those  avail- 
able for  the  lower;  assistance  derived  by  the  former  from  the  latter,  Leach  2084-2086 
——Sufficiency  of  an  additional  5,000  /.  a  year  for  the  execution  of  the  required  dredging 

.   and  other  works,  ib.  2140,  2141. 

Explanations  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  upper  fund  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 

-  ture  on  revenue  account  and  on  capital  account ;  heavy  liabilities  incurred  in  the  shape 

of  loans  for  necessary  works,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2463-2480 Advances  made  from  the 

lower  to  the  upper  fund,  in  order  that  works  in  the  upper  river  may  not  be  stopped  alto- 
gether,!^. 2467-2471 Specific  restrictions  in  the  Act  of  1866  as  to  the  order  in  which 

.    payments  are  to  be  made  by- the  Board,  ib.  2470. 
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Revenue  and  Expenditure  (Thames  Conser v ancv)— continued. 

Statement  showing  that  in  the  district  from  Lechlade  down  to  Day's  Lock  the  Conser- 
vancy has  spent  in  ten  years  25,11  2  /.,  whilst  the  receipts  in  the  district  have  been  only 

11,209/.,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  '2474-2478 Obstacles  to  a  line  of  separation  being  drawn 

at  Teddington   between   the  lower   fund   and    the    upper   fund,  ib.  2478 Total  of 

8,000  /.  advanced  by  the  lower  fund  to  the  upper  fund,  without  any  charge  for  interest, 
ib.  2527. 

Explanation  as  to  the  receipts  in  ten  years  between  Lechlade  and  Day's  Lock  not 
having  been  credited  with  a  portion  of  the  water  companies'  contributions,  Sir  F. 

Nicolson  2955-2965 Explanation  also  as  to  the  apparently  small  expenditure  in  the 

district  from  Lechlade  to  Day's  Lock,  ib.  2966-2970. 

Facility  of  greatly  mitigating  floods  if  funds  were  available    for  carrying  out  the 

arrangements  of  the   Conservancy,    Vansittart  2590 Extravagant  character  of  the 

expenditure  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  Taunton  3622-3624.  3702-3707. 

Amount  expended  on  each  lock  and  weir,  from  St.  John's  Lock  to  Day's  Lock,  to 
31st  Decembr  1876,  App.  215. 

Receipts  and  expenditure  from  Lechlade  to  Day's  Lock  for  the  ten  years  ending  31st 
December  1876;  total  expenditure  of  25,1 12  /.,  App.  216. 

Amount  expended  on  the  several  locks  and  weirs  from  Benson  Lock  to  Bell  Weir 
Lock  in  the  ten  years  1867-76 ;  total  of  60,279  /.,  App.  217. 

Account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Conservators  under  the  Conservancy  Acts 
of  1857  and  1864,  tor  the  year  ending  30th  December  1876,  App.  21 8,  219. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  under  the  Thames  Navigation  Act  of  1866,  for 
the  year  ending  30th  December  i8-j6fApp.  220,  221. 

Summary  of  receipts  and  expenditure  011  revenue  account  from  6th  August  1866  to 
30th  December  1876,  App.  220,  221. 

Three  different  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  Conservators  as  to  the  upper  river, 
Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Dredging.  Locks.  Navigation.  Pleasure  Boats.  Rate. 

Water  Companies.  Weirs.  Works. 

Riparian  Owners.     See  Landowners. 

Rivers  Pollution.     Illegality  of  Acts  which  result  in  the  pollution  of  rivers  generally,  in- 
cluding the  Thames,  Rawlinson  2315-2321. 


Saker,  William  Edward.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Interest  of  witness  in  Shiplake 

Mill:  liability  of  the  mill  to  be  flooded,   1180-1184 Explanation  of  the  extent  to 

which  mills  increase  floods,  witness  submitting  that  the  effect  of  the  mills  may  be 

entirely  counteracted  by  enlarging  the  flood-locks,  1 185-1 190.  1 196-1198 Prevention 

of  floods  by  providing  proper  facilities  for  emptying  each  reach  of  the  river  into  the  reach 
below,  1185.  n8p« 

Public  evil  by  abolishing  the  mills  on  the  Thames,  1 188,  1 189 Considerable  injury 

caused  by  raising  the  sill  of  the  flood-lock  at  Mai  si  1  Lock ;  want  of  a  large  and  capacious 
lock  in  lieu  of  the  present  one,  1190-1192— —Advantage  if  the  locks  were  under  the 
control  of  the  millowners,  as  being  specially  interested  in  the  prevention  of  floods,  1199, 
1200. 

[Second  Examination.] — Suggestion  that  the  riparian  owners  and  millowners  in  the 
reach  from  one  lock  to  another  should  act  together  as  a  sort  of  local  authority,  so  as  to 
secure  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  water  at  the  lower  flood-lock  upon  the  reach,  1860- 

1863.  1867-1870 Conclusion  as  to  its  being  the  function  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 

to  look  to  the  prevention  of  floods,  as  well  as  to  control  the  locks  and  weirs  for  navigation 
purposes,  1864-1869. 

Opinion  that  the  riparian  owners  and  millowners  may  well  contribute  towards  the  cost 

of  the  necessary  works,  1869,  1870,  1873 Long  existence  of  some  of  the  locks,  the 

mills,  however,  having  been  first  established,   1870-1872 Decided  insufficiency  of 

many  of  the  flood-locks;  large  relief  to  be  given  by  increased  outlets,  1873. 

Sandford  Lock  and  Weir.     Great  fall  at  Sandford  Lock,  and  consequent  block  in  the 

navigation,  Neate  663 Evidence  as  to  the  head  of  Sandford  Mill  having  been  raised, 

and  as  to  the  consequent  injury  to  navigation,  Towle  719-735 Considerable  im- 
provement required  at  Sandford  Weir,  Falkiner  3176-3181. 

Means  suggested  for  obviating  the   obstruction  caused  by    Sandford  Weir,  Leach 

2COO-2002 Advantage  if  some  proposed  works  at  Sandford  Weir  could  have  been 

executed,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2543-2546 Doubt  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  regard  to 

Sandford  Weir  having  been  initiated  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  ib.  2884-2887* 
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Sanitary  Effect  of  Floods.     See  Health. 

Sewage.  Power  for  the  Thames  Conservators  under  their  Act  of  1866  to  compel  the 
riparian  towns  to  take  their  sewage  out  of  the  Thames,  and  lo  dispose  of  it  in  other 
ways;  undoubted  fact  that  in  the  event  of  a  flood  all  this  diverted  sewage  is  brought 

into  the  river,  Taylor  177-186 Instance  of  sewage  on  an   hrigation  farm  at  Eton 

having  been  brought  into  the  river  on  the  occasion  of  a  flood,  ib.  179-182. 

Statement  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewacre  of  towns  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  river,  and  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  Thames  water,  Harrow  t  555-563 

Expense  consequent  upon  sewage  not  being  allowed  to  flow  into  the  river,  Neate 

712-714. 

Summary  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Conservators  for  enforcing  the  exclusion  of  sewage 
from  the  upper  river,   and    for    otherwise  purifying  the  water ;   action   of  the   local 

authorities  in  this  re*pect,  Leach  1918-1921 Ill-feeling  against  the  Conservators  on 

account  of  their  action   in  enforcing  their  purification  of  the  river,  ib.  1921,  1922 

Obligation  upon  the  Conservancy   Board  as  to  requiring  the  exclusion  of  sewage  from 
the  river,  Sir  T.  Nicolson  2548. 

See  also  Abingdon.         Maidenhead.         Reading.         Windsor. 

Shepperlon.  Great  damage  caused  by  Thames  floods  in  the  Shepperton  Valley ;  constant 
recurrence  of  floods,  especially  since  the  improved  state  of  the  drainage,  Sir  P.  Colquhoun 
1780.  1798,  1799. 

Ship/ake  Mill.  Interest  of  witness  in  Shiplake  Mill ;  liability  of  the  mill  to  be  flooded, 
Saker  1180-1184. 

Shoals.     Tendency  of  the  river  to  silt  up  in  some  places,  Mackenzie  1171,  1172 

Numerous  shoals  in  the  river  which  act  as  dams  to  keep  the  water  back,  Nelson 
2704. 

Effect  of  shoals  and  other  obstructions  in  the  river  in  augmenting  ordinary  floods, 
Rep.  vi. 

See  also  Dredging. 

Sluices.     Suggestion  that  the  floods  might  be  greatly  reduced  by  means  of  self-acting 

sluices  in  the  weirs;    illustration   to  this  effect,   Pullin   1318,   1319.    1336-1338 

Facility  of  applying  self-acting  sluices  to  both  locks  and  weirs,  ib.  1361-1366 

— — Control  and  relief  to  be  obtained  as  regards  floods  by  means  of  lifting  gates  or 
sluices,  Falkiner  3119.  3121.  3133.  3149*3154* See  r\so  Locks.     Weirs. 

Staines.  Personal  experience  of  witness  in  regard  to  serious  loss  through  floods;  his 
dining-room  has  been  flooded   for  two   successive  years ;  great  injury  caused  in  the 

Staines  district  generally,  Taylor  5  et  scq. ;  122,  123.  130,  131 Bad  effect  of  floods  at 

Staines  on  the  score  of  health,  ib.  6.  18,  19.  10Q-111.  127-129 — -Inconvenience  and 

injury  caused  by  floods  to   the  poorer  classes  in  Staines,  ib.  15,  16 Improvements 

suggested  in  the  river  at  and  above  Staines  Bridge,  ib.  33-35. 

Works  proposed  by  the  Conservancy  for  the  relief  of  Staines ;  several  flood  channels 
proposed  between  Staines  and  Teddington,  Leach  1981-1986.  2152-2154.  2157,  2158. 

Reference  to  some  correspondence  with  the  Staines  Local  Board  as  exonerating  the 
Conservators  from  some  charges  made  against  them  in  connection  with  a  certain  weir, 
Sir  F.  Nicolson  2557-2559. 

Statement  of  the  flood-marks  at  Staines  in  certain  years,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  and 
by  Mr.  Holgate,  App.  212. 

Steamers.     Non-objection  to  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  steamers ;  suggestions  hereon  for 

inducing  annual  payments,  Nelson  2707-2711 Power  of  proceeding  against  owners 

of  steam  launches  for  injury  caused  by  the  latter  to  the  banks,  Sir  J7.  Nicolson  3051, 
3052- 

Summer  Floods.  Rare  occurrence  of  a  flood  in  July,  when  it  would  be  specially  mis- 
chievous, Clutterbuck  646,  647 Damage  done  chiefly  by  floods  in  summer,  Rep.  vi. 

Superintendence  {Upper  River).  Experience  of  witness  for  nearly  ten  years  as  superin- 
tendent under  the  Thames  Conservancy  of  the  Upper  Navigation  from  Staine*  to  Crick- 
lade;  his  duties  in  that  capacity,  Etheridge  2610-2617.2634-2637.2657-2659.  2674, 
2675.  2684-2686, 

T. 

Taunton,  John  H.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  engineer  and  manager  of  the  Thames 

and  Severn  Canal,  3602,  3603 Information  respecting  the  financial  condition  of  the 

Canal  Company,  and  the  annual  weight  of  carriage  conveyed  ;  admission  that  the  under- 
taking is  not  now  a  successful  one,  though  if  the  upper  river  were  put  into  order  it 
367-  L  l  3  would 
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Taunton,  John  H.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

would  become   more  remunerative,  3604-3606.  3709^3714 Deplorable  condition  of 

tlie  river  between   Lechlade  and  Oxford  ;  statement  that  it  is  not  navigable  between 
Newbridge  and  Oxford,  3607-3611.  3631.  3687  3695.  3699. 

Journey  undertaken  by  witness  in  a  steamboat   on  part  of  the  Thames  in  October 
1876;  great  expense  incurred  in  getting  the  steamer  past  the  impediments  in  the  river, 

3612-3619 Belief  ihat  the  neglected  state  of  the   upper  river  is  mainly  the  cause  of 

the  floods;  a  very  moderate  amount  of  dredging  would  correct  the  evil,  3617-3619. 

Calculations  made  by  witness  as  to  what  should  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  to 

carry  off  floods  at  Lechlade  and   the  various  points  below,  3620,  3621 Extravagant 

character  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Thames  Conservancy;  considerable  payments  on 
account  of  a  steam-tug  on  a  part  of  t!»e  river  where  no  traffic  exists,  3622-3624,  3702- 

37°7- 

Im  porta  nee  of  ranking  the  river  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford  navigable  for  the  purpose  of 

connecting  the  London  with  the   Gloucester  traffic;  depth  of  water  which  is  necessary 

for  the  1  assage  of  loaded  barges,  3624-3651 Necessity  for  the  Canal  Company  to 

lighten  the  loaded  barges  in  the  canal  during  the  dry  season  on  account  of  deficiency  of 

water,  3647-3651 Information  as  to  the  expenses  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  works 

of  the  canal,  3652-3664. 

Great  injury  caused  to  the  navig;*4ion  of  the  Thames  by  the  removal  of  eisht  weirs  by 

the  Conservators,  which  has  lowered  the  level  of  the  water,  3663,  3664 Argument 

that  an  expenditure  of  5,000  /.   on  the  improvement  of  the  oanal  would  enable  barges 

*  drawing  three  feet  six  inches  of  water  to  pass  from  one  end  to  another,  3665-36O7 

Rejection  l;y  the  Canal  Company  of  business  which  had  been  offered  to  ihem,on  account 
of  the  inability  to  get  over  the  Thames,  3667.  3727-3736. 

Keen  competition  between  the  canal  and  the  railway  from   Lechlade  to  Gloucester, 

3668-3686.  3696-3698.   3727,   3728 General    feeling  of  dissatisfaction    with  the 

management  of  the  Conservators  in  the  upper  river,  3701 Coat  and  capacity  of  the 

weirs  on  the  canal,  3702-3707. 

Explanation  that  pounded  water  is  more  suitable  for  the  carriage  of  flood  water  than 
that  which  is  not  pounded;  statistics  in  support  of  this  argument,  3714-3717.  3720- 

3726 Unsuccessful  attempt,  some  years  since,  to  re-establish  the  navigation  of  the 

river  from  Reading  downwards,  3718,  3719. 

Taylor,  William  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Secretary  to  the  Linoleum  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Staines;  is  also  honorary  secretary  to  the  Thames  Floods 
Prevention  Association,  1-4. 

Personal  experience  of  witness  in  regard  to  serious  loss  throgh  floods,  his  dining-room 
having  been  flooded  lor  two  successive  years;  great  injury  caused  in  the  Staines  district 
generally,  5  el  seq. ;  122,  123.  130,  131  — —Objection  to  the  floods  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view;  impossibility  of  using  the  well  water  on  account  of  the  overflow  from  the  cess- 
pools, 6.  18,  19.  109-1  ii.  127-1*9.  133,  134.  142,  143. 

Considerable  damage  caused  to  agriculture  by  the  floods ;  instance  of  a  farm  of  400 
acres  which  was  totally  covered  with  water,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  acres,  7.  13, 

14   187 Information  as  to  the  height  of  the  floods  which  have  occurred  since  1821; 

great  evil  resulting  from  a  flood  after  a  quick  thaw  of  snow,  8-12.  20.  97-101.  139-14,1. 

166-176 Inconvenience   caused    by   the   floods  to   the   poorer  classes   in   Staines, 

15*  16. 

Argun.ent  in  favour  of  opening  the  sluices  of  the  locks  in  anticipation  of  floods;  letter 
from  the  secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  upon  this  subject,  20-31.*  58.  115-121. 
124-106— Willingness  of  the  Conservancy  to  do  anything  they  can  towards  the  pie- 
vention  of  the  floods;  difficulty  through  want  or  funds  29.  45.  63—  Reasons  for  the 
increase  of  floods  during  late  years;  influence  of  the  great  accumulation  of  mud  in  the 

bed  of  the  river,  32-35.  102-106.  144-146 Approval  of  straightening  the  bed  of  the 

river  and  also  of  dredging,  35.  63. 

Explanation  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy; that  is,  os  to  the  upper  river,  36-45 Complaint  that  the  Conservators  look 

more  to  ihe  Thames  for  purposes  of  navigation  than  anything  else,  and  that  they  neglect 

floods,  43 Disapproval  of  the  present  representation  of  the  Conservancy;  opinion 

that  the  entire  valley  of  the  Thames  should  &  fully  represented,  46-57—  Expediency 
of  having  an  equal  number  elected  on  the  Conservancy  to  represent  the  Upper  Thames 
Valley  and  the  Lower  Thames,  55-57. 

Great  importance  of  telegraphic  communication  from  lock  to  lock  in  anticipation  of 
floods;  belief  that  an  improved  supei vision  of  the  locks  would  mitigate  the  floods  very 

much,  58-63.  112 Anticipated  increase  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thames;  necessity 

of  deepening  the  river  oc  this  account,  63,  64 Inexpediency  of  checking  the  drainage 

of  the  land  in  any  deuiee ;  opinion  that  the  tendency  wiH  be  for  the  drainage  to  increase, 
65,  66. 

Advocacy 
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Taylor,  William  John.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

Advocacy  of  power  to  regulate  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames  as  to  the  intake  of  the 
mills  and  other  matters;  instance  of  miliowners  at  Staines  cutting  the  bank  to  relieve 
themselves  of  floods,  and  thereby  doing  considerable  injury  to  their  neighbours,  67-72. 
114.  122— — Desirability  of  establishing  systematic  dredging;  belief  that  the  present 
dredging  is  only  carried  out  with  the  object  of  obtaining  ballast  for  ships,  73,  74 — — 
Recommendation  as  to  the  uorks  necessary  to  be  executed  besides  dredging;  advisa- 
bility of  making  short  cuts  in  the  case  of  considerable  cuives,  73-80.  107,  108. 

Explanations  and  suggestions  as  to  the  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the  necessary 
works;  opinion  that  the  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 

Thames  should  be  kept  as  separate  accounts,  80-93.  *35-|38.   U7-157 Grounds  Tor 

the  conclusion  that  the  revenue  which  the  Conseivators  draw  from  the  water  companies 

should  be  expended  upon  improvements  in  the  Upper  Thames,  82-86- Suggestion 

that  the  money  necessary  for  the  works  might  be  raised  by  a  loan  from  the  Government, 
and  paid  off  by  a  sinking  fund,  86,  87.  135,  136. 

Great  consideration  required  in  determining  the  boundaries  that  should  be  rateable 
for  the  purpuse  of  the  works ;  argument  that  whatever  is  affected  by  the  floods  should 

be  rated,  88-90 Statement  that  the  amount  of  taxation  necessaiy  will  bear  no  analogy 

to  the  damage  done  by  the  floods,  94,  95. 

Desirability  of  obtaining  compulsory  powers  for  the  purpose  «»f  dealing  promptly  with 

the  difficulty,  96 f*reat  advantage  in  consolidating  the  powers  of  the  present  Acts, 

96 Derailed  information  as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  upper 

river  during  the  p.ist  ten  years ;  large  amount  of  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

of  work  done,  147-157 Willingness  of  witness  to  pan  with  the  water  rights  of  his 

company  for  a  very  small  amount  of  compensation  conditionally  upon  getting  rid  of  the 
.floods,  158-165. 

Power  for  the  Thames  Conservators,  under  their  Act  of  1866,  to  compel  the  riparian 
towns  to  take  the*r  sewage  out  of  the  Thames  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  other  ways  ;  un- 
doubted fact  that  in  the  ev<  nt  of  a  flood  all   this  diverted  sewage  is  brought  into  the 

river,  177-186 Instance  of  sewage  on  an  irrigation  farm  at  Eton  having  been  brought 

into  the  river  en  the  occasion  of  a  flood,  179-182 -Relief  that  the  present  system  of 

water  supply  to  London  will  eventually  be  done  away  with,  and  the  water  for  the  supply 
of  the  metropolis  obtained  from  wells,  1 86. 

Teddington.     Considerable  relief  to  the  river  above  through   the  bursting  of  Teddington 

Lock  and  bank  during  the  flood  of  1866,  Taylor  28.  58 Relief  to  Kingston  in  time  of 

floods  by  facilitating  the  flow  of  water  at  Teddington  ;  instance  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
bursting  of  Teddington  Lock,  Wilkinson  1747-1755. 

Expenditure  of  some   10,000/.  in  rebuilding  Teddington  Weir;  excellent  facilities  in 

the  new  weir  for  the  escape  of  flood -water,  Leach  1946-1948 ^ide  cut  proposed  at 

Teddington  Lock;  relief  thereby  to  Kingston,  ib.  1985-1988.  1992,1993 Importance 

further  attached  to  a  sufficient  outlet  at  Teddington,  ib.  2023-2030 — —Explanation 
with  further  reference  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  bursting  of  portion  of  the  bank  at 
Teddington  Loek,  ib.  2066-2072. 

Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  as  to  some  lands  near  Teddington  Weir  having  been  flooded 

through  the  island  near  the  w*-ir  giving  way,  Sir  F.  Nicholson  2548,  2549 Inaccuracy 

of  the  assumption  that  the  bursting  of  the  island  at  Teddington  Lock  caused  the  water  to 

fall  considerably  at  Kingston,  Nelson  2737-2746 Very  little  damage  done  by  the 

floods  at  Teddington,  ib,  2741. 

Consideration  of  the  means  of  providing  an  increased  discharge  at  Teddington  Lock  ; 
conclusion  as  to  this  being  feasible  by  means  of  a  tumbling  bay,  Lord  O.  Fitzgerald 
2796-2807. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  by  increased  dredging  below  Teddington  and  by  certain 
improvements  at  Teddington  Lock,  there  will  be  ample  capacity  for  the  discharge  of  flood- 
waters  from  the  upper  river,  I^ach  2814-2838 Estimate  that  the  cost  of  a  cutting  at 

Teddington  would  be  about  4,000/. ;  opinion  that  this  operation  would  be  most  important 
in  mitigating  floods,  ib.  3864,  3865. 

Importance  attached  by  the  Committee  to  the  proposed  work,  Rep.  vi. 

Thames  Commissioners.     Total  of  fifteen  members  (of  whom  witness  was  one)  on  the  former 
Thames  Commission  for  the  Upper  Navigation,  three  Commissioners  having  represented 

each  of  the  five  districts,  Darvill  1387-1393 Loans  to  the  extent  of  90,000/.  raised 

by  the  Commission,  its  income  from  tolls  having  been  at  one  time  15,000/.  a  year,  ib. 

1394,  l395 -Reduction  of  the  tolls  to  about  3,000/.  a  year,  so  that  the  interest  on  the 

debt  has  not  since  been  paid,  ib.  1395,  1396 Eventual  stoppage  of  the  navigation 

works  through  want  of  funds,  the  Commissioners  declining  to  incur  any  personal  liability, 
ib.  1396.  1405-1407. 

Cessation  of  the  action  of  the  Thames  Commissioners  above  Staines,  owing  to  their 
utter  want  of  funds,  Nelson  2759-2764. 
367*  l  l  4  Numerous 
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Thames  Commissioners — continued. 

Numerous  body  of  Commissioners  in  whom  the  upper  river  (above  Staines)  was  vested 

prior  to  the  year  1866,  Hep.  iii Necessary  dependence  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 

proceeds  of  tolls,  as  their  only  available  funds,  ib. Gratuitous  services  of  the  Com- 
missioners,^.  Debt  of  88,000/.  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  down  to  the  year 

1865,  ib. 

Thames  Conservancy: 

1.  As  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Conservancy  Board;  Question  of  a  fuller 
m  Representation  of  the  Upper  River. 

2.  As  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

3.  Action  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  Floods,  $c. 

4.  Relations  with  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners. 

5.  Meetings  of the  Board  ;  Payment  for  Attendances. 

6.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1866. 

1.  As  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Conservancy  Board;  Question  of  a  fuller  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Upper  River  : 

Disapproval  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Conservancy  Board;  opinion  that  the 

entire  valley  of  the  Thames  should  be  fully  represented,  Taylor  46-57 Expediency 

of  nu  equal  number  being  elected  on  the  Conservancy  to  represent  the  Upper  Thames 

Valley  and  the  Lower  Thames,  ib.  56-57 Suggestions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 

which  should  be  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  works,*  Dean  °f  Christ' 
church  245-265, 

Expediency  of  maintaining  the  Conservancy,  as  at  present  constituted,  as  the  best 
authority  for  carrying  out   the   arrangements   for   remedying  the  defects  of  the  river, 

Clutterbuck  593-598 Different  interests  of  the  river  inadequately  represented  on  the 

Board,  though  some  Conservators  are  elected  as  representatives  of  the  upper  river,  Neate 

675.  682,  683.  686-688 Expediency  of  the  interests  in  the  Upper  Thames  being 

better  represented,  Mackenzie  1146, 1147.  1160. 

Suggestions  for  an  amended  constitution  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  more  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  due  representation  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  of  riparian" boroughs, 

Darxill  1470-1482 Expediency  of"  amending  the  constitution  of  the  Conseivancy  by 

a  large  addition  of  members  interested  in  the  upper  river,  Sir  P.  Colguhuon  1793-1798. 

Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  riparian  parishes,  though  taxed  for  the  works,  being 
represented  in  the  Conservancy,  Leach  2014-2016— Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  different  interests  at  the  central  board ;  approval  of  millowners,  if  taxed, 
being  represented,  Rawlinson  2266-2270. 

Establishment  of  the  Board  in  1857,  when  it  consisted  of  twelve  members,  Sir  F. 

Nicolson  2390 Inquiry  by  Select  Committees  in  J 863  and  1864  which  resulted  in  the 

increase  of  the  Buard  to  eighteen  members  under  the  Act  of  1864,  ib.  2390-2394 
Recommendations  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1865,  which  resulted  in  the  Act  of  1866, 
under  which  the  number  of  members  was  increased  to  twenty-three,  ib.  2395,  2396. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  under  the  Acts  of  1857  arM'  1864, 
and  the  mode  of  appointment  or  election  of  the  eighteen  original   members,  Sir   F. 

Nicolson  -2397-2413.  2417 Mode  of  election  of  the  representatives  of  the  shipowners, 

and  of  the  other  representative  members  added  in  1864,  ib.  2408-2413 Appointment 

by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  one  of  tha  five  members  added  in  1866,  ib.  2414. 

Information  as  to  the  constituency  for  the  election  of  four  representatives  of  the  upper 

river,  who  were  added  in  1866,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2414-2419.  2498-2500 Practice  as 

to  the  retirement  and  re-election  of  the  elected  members,  ib.  2420-2423.  2426-2428— 
Continued  appointment  since  1857  of  some  members  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  ib. 
2424-2426. 

Evidence  adverse  lo  any  change  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board,  though  a 
few  more  members  might  be  added  if  a  system  of  rating  be  adopted,  Sir  F.  Nicolson 
2430,2431.  2498,2499.  2509-2512.  2561-2565 Expected  opposition  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  to  any  diminution  in  the  representation  at  the  Board,  ib.  2485,  2486. 

2564,2565 Approval  of  the  retention  of  two  representatives  of  the  Trinity  House, 

Admiralty,  and  Board  of  Trade  respectively,  i b.  2487-2491. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  constituency  and  election  in  the  case  of  the 
representatives  of  the  shipowners,  steamets,  lighters,  and  wharfingers,  Sir  jF.  Nicolson 
2492 Representative  of  the  millers  at  the  Board,  ib.  2520, 

Deprecation  of  any  undue  interference  with  the  Conservancy  as  at  present  constituted, 

Wethered  2606 Objection  to  any  diminution  in  the  representation  of  the  Corporation 

of  London  at  the  Conservancy  Boaid,  though  some  of  the  members  may  not  often  attend, 

Nelson  2714-2720 Suggestions  for  a  re-constitution  of  the  Board  with  a  view  to  the 

upper  river  being  more  adequately  represented,  ib.  2720-2725. 
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Thames  Conservancy — continued. 

1.  As  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Conservancy  Board,  8fc. — continued. 

Approval  of  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Thames  Conservancy,  though  there  might 
be  a  fuller  representation  of  the  upper  river,  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  2782-2786. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  view  that  the  interests  of  the  upper  river  are  now 
sufficiently  represented  at  the  Board ;  explanation  hereon  in  further  reference  to  the 
constituency  and  mode  of  election  in  the  case  of  the  four  representatives  of  the  upper 
district,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2840-2854  ——Small  increase  (if  any)  contemplated  in  the 
number  of  representatives  of  the  upper  river,  if  rating  powers  be  given,  ib.  2992,  2993. 

3014-3019 Way  in  which  a  large  increase  of  Conservators  would  operate  prejudicially 

to  the  conduct  of  the  business,  ib.  3026. 

Establishment  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in   1857  by  a  compromise  between  the 

Crown  and  the  Corporation  of  London,  Rep.  iii Increase  in  the  number  of  members 

in  1864  from  twelve  to  eighteen  ;  additional  interests  then   represented  at  the  Board,  ib. 

Addition  of  five  members  to  the  Board  by  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  89,  the  present 

number  of  members  being  twenty-three,  ib. 

2.  As  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board : 

Explanation  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy; that  is,  as  to  the  tipper  river,  Taylor  36-45 Successful  opposition  made 

by  the  landowners  to  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Conservators  in  1869;  the  powers  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  in  this  Bill  by  the  Conservators  had  to  do  only  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Thames,  Hawkins  430-440. 

Suggested  limitation  of  the  action  of  the  Conservancy  to  the  river  below  Teddington, 
Harcourt  544;  iVieate  674-678.  686-690-;  JE#etf  759-766 ;   Castle  1006-1018. 

Expediency  of  one  board  having  jurisdiction  over  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  river, 
Clutterbuek  626-638 ;  Rawlinson  2262-2265;  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2502-2508.  2996-3014; 
Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  2807  ;  Falkiner  3194-3198. 

Conclusion  as  to  its  being  the  (unction  of  the  Conservancy  to  look  to  the  prevention  of 
floods  as  well  as  to  coutrol  the  locks  and  weirs  for  navigation  purposes,  Saker  1864- 
1869, 

Entire  sufficiency  of  one  board  for  dealing  with  the  river  from  Yantlet  Creek  up  to  its 

source,  Leach  2003-2005 Full  powers  of  control  in  the  Board  as  to  the  works  to  be 

executed  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  rivers,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2483,  2484 Satis- 
factory working  of  the  veto  of  the  Conservators,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
upon  works  proposed  to  be  executed  in  the  river;  procedure  of  the  Conservators  on  such 
occasion*,  tb.  2537,  253**« 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  over  the  river  from  Yantlet  Creek  to  Staines  for  the  purpose 

of  navigation,  Rev.  iii Result  of  the  Parliamentary  inouiry  in    1865  that  the  Act 

29  &  30  Vict.  c.  89  was  passed,  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  was  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  the  river  aoove  Staines  as  far  as  Cricklade,  ib. 

3.  Action  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  Floods^  fyc. : 

Willingness  of  the  Conservancy  to  do  anything  they  can  towards  the  prevention  of  the 

floods;  difficulty  through  want  of  funds,  Taylor  29.  45.  63 General  complaint  that 

the  Thames  Conservancy  do -not  interest  themselves  sufficiently  as  regards  the  upper  part 

of  the  river,  Dean  of  Christchurch  196-199.  212-220.  241-266 Attention  paid  by 

the  Board  chiefly  to  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river,  Harcourt  569. 

Grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  and  its  jurisdiction; 
unacceptability  of  the  Board  to  town  and  country  alike,  chiefly  for  having  given  up  too 
readily  all  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Thames  between  Lechdale  and  Oxford,  Neate 

656,  657 Opinion  that  the  Conservancy  have  always  trusted  too  much  to  their  own 

views,  ib.  668. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  Conservators  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  the  river  in  a 

satisfactory  state  as  far  as   their  funds  admit,  Clutterbuek  582 Satisfaction  given 

generally  by  the  Board  in  the  upper  river,  Sir  G.  East  2357.  2365-2379 ;    Vansittart 

2574.  26^7>  2588  ;    Wethered  2606,  2607 Testimony  to  the  improvements  effected  by 

the  Board  in  the  upper  river,  Sir  G.  East  2357 ;  Wethered  2606,  2607  >  Etheridge  261 8- 
2620.  2625;  Nelson  2704;  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  277 3-27 76.  2780-2783. 

Attention  constantly  paid  by  the  Board  to  the  subject  of  mitigation  of  floods,  Sir  F. 

Nicolson  2485 Action  of  the  Conservators  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  upper  as 

well  as  of  the  lower  rivers ;  exceptions  taken  hereon  to  certain  statements  by  Colonel 
Harcourt,  ib.  2500. 

Opinion  as  to  the  efficient  action  generally  of  the  Conservators,  Hopkins  3210,  3211 

Generally  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  Conservators  in  the 

upper  river,  Taunton  3701. 

Misapprehension  under  which  the  Conservators  have  been  charged  with  neglect  in  the 
execution  of  adequate  works  for  the  relief  of  floods,  Rep.  v. 

367.  Mm  4.  Relations 
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r  Conservancy— continued. 

4.  Relation*  with  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners : 

ility  existing  between  the  Drainage  Commissioners  and  the  Thames  Conservancy; 

ty  of  inducing  the  two  bodies  to  act  together,  Dean  of  Christchurch  205.  221 

e  of  negotiations  between  the  Drainage  Commissioners  and  the  Conservators  on 

ject  of  the  proposed  works,  Hawkins  465 Explanations  in  connection  with  the 

)f  the  Commissioners  to  obtain  details  of  the  Conservancy  accounts  and  the  dif- 
raised  by  the  Conservators ;  correspondence  on  the  subject,  ib.  465, 466. 
iess  has  no  recollection  of  any  official  communication  with  the  Thames  Conser- 
while  he  was  on  the  Drainage  Commission ;  unsatisfactory  result,  however,  of  a 
letter  from  himself,  Neate  658-661.  679,680. 

?ssive  surprise  of  witness  on  hearing  that  an  unfriendly  feeling  existed  between 
nservators  and  the  Drainage  Commissioners ;  ready  facilities  granted  by  the 
for  the  inspection  of  their  plans  and  sections  by  the  laiter,  Leach  2008-2013. 

ianations  relative  to  the  alleged  want  of  harmony  between  the  Conservancy  Board 
i  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners;  reference  especially  to  the  refusal  of 
mer  to  submit  details  of  accounts  to  the  latter,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2481-2483.  2507, 
— There  has  never  been  any  conflict  of  authority  between  the  two  bodies,  ib.  12508 
accuracy  of  a  statement  as  to  the  Conservancy  .Board  not  answering  all  letters,  ib. 
1541. 

estion  with  a  view  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  and 
%e  Commissioners;  expediency  of  due  provision  as  to  the  levels  being  maintained, 
~s  3*09-  3*38-3*42- 

her  statement  with  reference  to  certain  correspondence  between  the  Thames 
Drainage  Commissioners  and  the  Conservators,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  3737. 

sr  from  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  to  the  Thumes  Conservators, 

tnd  January  1877,  asking  for  details  of  expenditure  on  certain  works,  App.  222 

in  reply  from  the  Thames  Conservators  declining  to  give  further  details  than  are 
in  the  published  accounts,  ib. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  Board  ;  Payment  for  Attendances  : 

ment  upon  the  arrangements  as  to  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  absentees  to  the 
rs  who  are  present  at   the  meetings  of  the  Conservators;  attendance  chiefly  of 

who  reside  in  London,  Harcourt  567-570 Objection  to  the   Board   for  the 

iver  sitting  in  London,  ib.  570 Improvement  if  the  meetings  took  place  occa- 

<  at  Reading  or  Oxford,  Mackenzie  1 156. 

ting  of  the  Board  once  a  week ;  system  of  committees  for  finance   and  other 

s,  Sir  F.  Nicolson,  2429 Infrequent  attendance  of  Colonel  Harcourt  when  a 

vator,  ib.  2500. 

nent  of  1,800/.  a  year  to  the  Conservators  out  of  the  lower  river  fund,  and  of 
l  year  out  of  the  fund  for  the  upper  river ;  particulars  as  to  the  distribution  of  this 
nong  the  Conservators  according  to  their  attendances,  Sir  F.  Nicolson,  2919- 

P64-3076 Way  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Board  are  arranged  with  reference 

Upper  Navigation,  ib.  3053. 

6.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1866 : 

imission  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  whose  report  the  Act  29  &  30 
.  89,  was  passed,  transferring  the  Upper  Navigation  to  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
using  much  grievance  to  Windsor  and   other  riparian   boroughs  in   reference  to 

1  works,  &c,  Darvill  1396-1421 Complaint  more  especially  as  to  the  Act  of 

laving  been  passed  without  the  cognisance  of  Windsor  and  other  boroughs  pre- 
lly  affected  by  it,  ib.  1396-1421.  1441. 

ef  as  to  notices  having  been  duly  served  under  the  Bill  of  1866  ;  comment  hereon 
lie  surprise  of  the  town   clerk  of  Windsor  in  the  matter,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2977- 

also  Appeal.  Dredging.  Jurisdiction.  Landowners.  Locks.  Mills, 
avigation.  Rate.  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  Towns.  Tributaries  of 
e  Thames.         Upper  River.  Water  Companies.         Weirs.         Works. 

Embankment.  Doubt  as  to  the  Thames  Embankment  having  had  any  appreciable 
>n  floods,  Sir  J.  Hawkshuw  1806,  1807. 

\nd  Severn  Canal.     Absence  of  any  navigation  of  the  river  within  the  recollection 

iess  above  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  Arkell  8*20-823 Less 

and  smaller  boats  used  on  the  canal  than  formerly,  ib.  830-834 Reference  to 

ry  bad  condition  of  the  canal,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2943.  3087,  3088. 

rmation  respecting  the  financial  condition  of  the  Canal  Company,  and  the  annual 
of  carriage  conveyed ;  admission  that  their  undertaking  is  not  now  a  successful 

one, 
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one,  though  if  the  upper  river  were  put  into  order  it  would  become  more  remunerative, 
jTazmton  3604-3606.  3709-3714 — —Importance  of  making  the  river  from  Lechlade  to 
Oxford  navigable,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Loudon  with  the  Gloucester  traffic ; 
depth  of  water  necessary  for  the  passage  of  loaded  barges,  ib.  3624-3651 — — 
Necessity  for  the  canal  company  to  lighten  the  loaded  barges  in  the  canal  during  the 
dry  season,  on  account  of  deficiency  of  water,  ib.  3647-3651. 

Information  as  to  the  expenses  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  works  of  the  canal ;  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  canal  locks  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Thames  locks,  Taunton 

3652-3664 Opinion  that  an  expenditure  of  5,000  /.  on  the  improvement  of  the  canal 

would  enable  barges  drawing  three  feet  six  inches  of  water  to  pass  from  one  end  to 
another,  ib.  3665-3667. 

Rejection  by  the  canal  company   of  business  which  had  been  offered  to  them,  on 

account  of  the  inability  to  navigate  the  Thames,  Taunton  3667,  3727-3736 Keen 

competition  between  the  canal  and  the  railway  from  Lechlade  to  Gloucester;  decided 
opinion  that  if  the  Thames  were  put  into  a  navigable  condition,  the  canal  could  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  railway,  ib.  3668-3686.  3727.  3696-3698.  3728 Cost  and 

capacity  of  the  weirs  on  the  canal,  ib.  3702-3707. 

Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  : 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  from  Cricklade  to  Long  Wittenham,  Dean  of  Christ- 
church  195,  196 Works  undertaken,  or  proposed  to  be  undertaken,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Conservancy  Board,  from  whom  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  ib.  196-198. 

Statement  with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Commissioners ;  the  total 
length  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  under  their  control  is  .130  miles,  Hawkins  363- 
369—  Survey  made,  and  levels  taken,  by  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  in 
reference  to  tne  works  proposed  to  be  executed,  ib.  370-374—  —Novel  character  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  Drainage  Commissioners  ;  power  given  to  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  by  the  Act,  ib.  375,  376. 

Information  as  to  the  proceedings  taken  under  the  Act  since  it  was  passed  in   1871 ; 

appointment   under    the  Act  of  twenty- five   Commissioners,   Hawkins    377-393 

Explanation  that  the  cause  of  the  works  not  being  commenced  is  that  the  surveys 
of  tlie  Ordnance  Department,  were  considerably  delayed;  present  postponement  of  the 
works  on  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  present  Commitiee,  ib.  403.  409,  410.  442- 
451.461 Statement  that  the  Commissioners  receive  no  payment  for  their  attend- 
ance ;  payment  to  the  extent  of  2,500  /.  a  year  received  by  the  Conservators,  ib.  473- 

479- 

Origin  of  the  Act  of  1871,  under  which  the  Drainage  Commissioners  were  formed, 
Harcourt  507,  508 Causes  of  the  delay  in  taking  action  since  1871,  ib.  508 Con- 
sultation with  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  as  to  the  cost  of  a  report  and  of  a  plan  for  the  necessary 

works,  ib.  508.521-523 Employment  of  the  Royal  Engineers  for  the  purpose  of 

making  accurate  maps  of  the  district,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  basis  for  rating ; 
long  and  tedious  character  of  this  work,  ib.  508.  538. 

Action  of  the  district  boards  in  relation  to  the  works  earned  out  in  the  Thames  Valley  ; 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  Harcourt  509-515.  564 Conten- 
tion that  the  Drainage  Commissioners  would  be  better  able  to  manage  the  navigation  of 
the  upper  river  than  the  Conservators  to  manage  the  drainage,  ib.  533-535 Satis- 
factory constitution  of  the  Commissioners  as  a  representative  body,  ib.  566. 

Excellent  work  done  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  more  especially  as  a  foundation 

for  the  future,  Neate  655 Non  objection  to  the  increase  of  expense  involved   in  the 

necessity  of  a  surveyor  being  employed  before  the  Conservancy  exercise  their  right  of 
veto  upon  any  proposed  local  measure,  ib.  669-672. 

Comment  upon  the  inaction  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners;  great  delay  on  their  part 

in  carrying  out  ihe  required  works,  Leach  1923-1925.  1933;  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2501 

Deprecation  of  any  interfeience  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  drainage, 

Sir  F.  Nicolson  2507,  2508 Statement  as  to  the  Conservators  having  stayed  the 

execution  of  works  on  account  of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in 

Eroposing  their  works,  ib.  2869-2872.  2940,  2941 Willingness  of  the  Conservators  to 
ave  carried  out  any  works  for  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  the  latter  defraying  the 
cost,  ib.  2987-2990 Rating  powers  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  exclusively,  ib.  3027,  3028. 

Correction  of  a  misapprehension  respecting  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  carry 
outworks;  the  first  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  execute  works,  Hawkins  3244.  3253- 
3258. 

Particulars  of  meetings  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in  each  month  since  August 
3871,  showing  the  number  of  Commissioners  present  at  each  meeting,  and  the  special 
business  transacted,  App.  223,  224. 
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Statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners,  to  8tfr  December 
1876,  App.  225 Information  shown  in  the  rate  account  of  the  Commissioaera,  Uu 

Summary  of  the  circumstance*  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  t  lie  Thames  Valley 

Drainage  Commissioners,  Rep.  rv. Explanations  in  reference  to  the  constitution  and 

powers  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  action  taken  by  them  with  reference  to  drainage 
works,  ib.  iv,  v. 

Rating  authority  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  over  55,000  acres,  whilst  they  have 
a  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  works,  over  more  than  88,000  Hcres,  Rep.  iv.— : — Control 
in  the  Conservators  as  regards  works  executed  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in  the 
Thames  for  ihe  prevention  of  floods,  ib.  iv.  v.— -Expediency  of  tlie  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners sending  two  or  more  representatives  to  the  Conservancy  Board,  Rep.  vi. 

See  also  Appeal*  Jurisdiction.  Landowner*.  Thames  Conservancy,  4, 

Upper  River* 

Tolls.  Belief  that  the  tolls  are  decreasing  in  the  upper  river;  small  amount  of  naviga- 
tion, Hawkins  497,  498 Diminishing  amount  of  the  tolls,  Leach  1890— — Total  cf 

about  4,000/.  a  year  derived  from  tolls  iu  the  river  above 'Staines  including  pleasure 
traffic,  ib.  2087,  2088. 

Information  relative  to  the  amount  of  tolls  and  of  pleasure  traffic  on  different  sections 
of  the  river  above  Staines ;  total  collected  in  witness' distriot  in  each  year  since  1868; 

Etheridge  2660-2673 Revision  required  in  the  tolls  for  pleasure  boats,  and  for  steam 

launches,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2932,  2933. 

Amount  of  tolls  collected  at  the  several  locks  from  Lechlade  to,  and  including,  Day's 
Lock,  in  each  of  the  years  1867-76;  total  of  11,149  /.,  App.  214. 

Decrease  in  the  proceeds  of  the  tolls  from  14,000  /.  in  1843.40  3,000  /.  in  1865  ;  *h*fc 

is,  through  the  diversion  of  traffic  by  the  railways.  Rep.  iii Decreased  traffic  and  tolls 

between  Staines  and  Oxford,  notwithstanding  the  improved  navigation  works  carried  out 

by  the  Conservators,  ib.  iv Total  of  only  3,909  I.  received  from  navigation  tolls  between 

Cric-klade  and  Staines  in  the  year  1876,  ib.  vi. 

See  also  Pleasure  Boats.         Revenue  and  Expenditure.         Steamers. 

T<w>er9  Christopher.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lnrge  interests  of  witness  as  a  l»nd- 
.  owner  in  a  certain  district  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne  ;  explanation  as  to  the  steps  taken 
by  him  for  preventing  floods  in  this  distiict,  and  as  to  the  successful  effects  thereof,  1768 

-1771 Reference  to  the  large  number  of  mills  on  the  river,   1768..  1778,   1779 

Continued  liability  to  floods  in  the  Colne,  below  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Drayton ; 
mears  by  which  these  might  be  prevented,  1770-1773.  1778 Importance  of  co-opera- 
tion between  mill-owners  and  land-owners,  1770.  1772. 

Considerable  relief  by  opening  flood  gates  sufficiently  early,  and  by  having  selfoegula- 

ting  weirs  and   sluices,  1771,  1772 Expediency  of  cential  control   and   constant 

surveillance  over  the  Colne,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  floods,   1772,  .1773.  17771 

1778 Approval  o*' the  Thames  Conservators  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  valley 

of  the  Colne,  with  a  view  to  the  removal   of  obstructions  in  the  river,   1774-1778 

Great  improvement  if  there  were  power  to  straighten  the  course  of  the  Colne  in  some 
places,  1778. 

Towle,  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  magistrate  for  Oxford,  and  a  member  of 

the  town  council,  717,  718- Selfishness  of  the  city  in  its  objection  to  being  rated  for 

needful  works,  719 Examination  as  to  the  mills  question,  in  which  witness  is  largely 

interested,  719-743 Evidence  as  to  the  bead  ofSandford   Mill   having  been  raised, 

and  as  to  the  consequent  injury  to  navigation,  719-735 Advisability  of  the  Weirs  mill 

being  removed  ;  price  at  which  witness  would  sell  this  mill,  736-743 Statement  as  to 

the  upper  river  having  been  navigated  by  a  Mr.  Wyatt,  with  the  "  Brimstone,"  a  boat  of 
150  tons,  744-748. 

Totons.     Opinion  that  there  should  be  compulsory  powers  to  obtain  contributions  from 
towns  as  well  as  from  lands  towards  the  required  drainage  works;  reason  for  not  making 

this  proposal  when  the  Act  of  1871  was  obtained,  Hawkins  458-461 Expediency  of 

the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  being  rated,  on  account  of  the  benefit  which 
they  would  receive  from  the  proposed  works,  Harcourt  527,  528. 

Proposal  that  the  mayor  of  every  riparian  town  from  Staines  Stone  to  Oxford  should 
be  a  member  of  the  proposed  new  Board;  question  hereon  whether  the  chairman  of  each 
local  board  or  some  member  of  the  corporation  would  not  be  a  better  and  more  permanent 
representative,  Darvill  1471,  1472.  1528-1535. 

Tributaries  of  the  Thames.     Powers  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  but  not  of  the  Con- 
servators, in  regard  to  the  tributaries;  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  exercise  of  such 

powers,   Dean  of  Christchurch  210,  211.  254-261 Mischief  arising  from   branch 

streams  or  tributaries,  which  witness  suggests  should  be  under  the  authority  of  the 

Drainage 
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Tributaries  of  the  Thames— continued. 

Drainage  Colnmissioiiers ;  belief  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  dealing  with  private 
rights,  Castle  1004-1007.  1010.  1034-1036.  1066-1070. 

Object  i cm  to  the  Conservators  having  mereaeed  jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries.  Leach 
3005-2007.  a 078- softs,  2126-2129— —Approval  of  increased  control  over  the  mitten  on 
the  tributaries,  ib.  2064,  0065— Powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act  and  Hirers 
Pollution  Act  lor  compelling  local  autboritiee  to  perform  their  duties  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  tributary  streams,  Rawlinsou  2573^2277— Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  Conservancy  having  fuller  jurisdiction  over  the  tributaries,  Sir  JF.  Nicolson  3039, 
.3040.  3061-3063,  3081,  3082. 

Estimate  of  42,500 1  as  the  cost  of  works  proponed  by  witness'  firm  for  the  tributaries, 
Falkintr  31 1 3. 

Approval  of  the  Thames  Consertancy  having  control  over  the  management  of  the 
weirs  on  the  tributaries  as  well  as  on  the  main  ri? er,  though  such  control  would  be  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  localities  than  for  the  main  river,  Leach  3746,  3747.  3833-3843. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  it  is  essential  that  whatever  body  has  authority  over 
the  Thames  for  the  prevention  of  flood*,  &c,  should  also  have  control  over  the  tributaries 
for  the  same  purposes  over  such  distances  as  the  circumstances  may  require,  Rep.  vi. 

See  also  Cherwetf,  The.         Colne,  The.        Jurisdiction.         Kennet,  The. 

Tug-boat.  Considerable  and  excessive  charge  for  the  steam-tug  of  the  Conservators, 
Taunton  3623. 

Occasional  employ  men  t  of  the  tug-boat  above  Abingdon  in  towing  empty  boats  up  to 

the  Oxford  canal  in  flood  time,  App.  213 Proportionate  benefit  to  the  river  above 

Abingdon  from  the  outlay  on  the  tug  and  on  plant,  ib. 

Statement  of  expenditure  in  purchase  of  plant,  steam-tug,  &c.,  App.  216. 

Tumbling  Bays.  Advocacy  of  the  extension  of  tumbling  bays  as  the  best  or  only  means 
of  mitigating  floods  in  the  upper  Thames  ;  necessity,  at  the  same  time,  of  removing  shoals 

and  other  obstructions,  Leach  1962-1980.   1999-9022 Further  evidence   in  support 

of  the  system  of  tumbling  bays,  and   in  consideration  of  objections  thereto,  ib.  2041- 
2045.  2058. 

Advantage  of  the  tumbling  bays  in  times  of  flood  ;  suggestions  for  their  improvement 
by  ibe  application  of  sluices,  to  be  opened  when  the  floods  are  excessive,  Lard  Otho 

.    Fitzgerald  2776-2779.  2789.  2796,  2797 Objection  to  tumbling  bays  in  the  upper 

river,  Fa/A rntr  312a 

u. 

'tJfper  Qookham  Weir.  Comment  upon  the  omission  to  open  the  gates  in  the  Upper 
Cookbam  Weir  during  the  last  great  flood ;  representation  mnde  by  witness  on  the  subject 
to  bis  landlord,  who  is  one  of  the  Thames  Conservators,  Mills  1699-1711. 

Uppjsm  River  : 

Complaint  as  to  the  action  of  the  Conservators  in  reference  to  the  upper  river,  Dean 

of  Christchurch  196  et  seq ;  Neate  656,  657  ;  Taunton  3701 Belief  that  the    proper 

solution  of  the  difficulties  re-peeling  the  weirs  in  the  upper  river  will  be  a  transference 
of  the  upper  river  to  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  Hawkins  466. 

Decided  opinion  that  any  works  carried  on  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  lower  part;  contention,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  lower  river  would  be  benefited  by  the  works,  Hawhins  470-472. 

Statement  thut  the  Thames  Conservancy  has  carried  out  no  improvements  between 
Lech  lade  and  Oxford  which  in  anyway,  affect  the  landowneis;  the  Conservators,  in 
buying  up  the  old  weirs,  only  make  matters  worse,  Harcourt  518-520. 

Information  as  to  the  works  which  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Conservancy  between 

Lechlade  and  Oxford,  Clutterbuch  575-582 Tendency  of  works  for  the  relief  of  the 

upper  districts  to  increase  the  floods  in   the  lower  districts,  Sir  J.  Hawhshaw  1844 

Limited  outlay  on  the  upper  Thames,  Leach  1923 Tolerably  good  state  of  the  locks, 

but  not  of  the  weirs,  between  Lechlade  and  Oxford,  ib.  1930-1935. 

Important  improvements  effected   in  the  upper  Thames  by  the  Conservancy  Board ; 

satisfaction  given  by  the  Board  in  witness' district,  Sir  G.  East  235 7.  2365-2379 

Action  of  the  Board  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  river,  Sir  F.  Nicolson 

2500 Circumstance  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  being  now  available  for  the  upper  as  well 

as  the  lower  river,  ib.  2508. 

Satisfactory  and  harmonious  action  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  the  upper  river  as 

regards  floods,    Vattsittart  2574.  2587,  2580* Testimony  to  the  excellent  services 

rendered  by  the  Conservators  (with  the  very  inadequate  means  at  their  disposal)  in  the 

upper  river,   Wethered  2606,  2607 Great  improvement  effected  in  the  state  of  the 

river,  and  in  the  locks  and  weirs  in  the  district  from  Staines  to  Cricklade  during  the 
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Upper  ifrrEK— continued, 
last  ten  years,  though  much  has  been  left  undone  through  want  of  funds,  Etheridge 
2618-2620.  2625. 

Great  improvement  effected  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  the  upper  river,  Nelson 

2704 Suggestion  that  the  upper  river  and  lower  river  be  treated  as  one,  financially 

and  otherwise,  ib.  2711-2713 Intimate  experience  of  witness  as  to  the  condition  of 

the  Thames  since  1863 ;  great  improvement  in  the  river  up  to  Oxford  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Conservancy  Board,  Lord  O.  Fitzgerald  2773-2776.  2780-2783. 

Reference  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  Company 
as  to  the  bad  state  of  the  upper  river ;  admission  that  improvement  is  much  required,  the 
want  of  funds  being  the  difficulty,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  3020-3025.  3083-3086. 

Reference  to  certain  old  repoits  in  1789,  1791,  and  1802,  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
upper  river  as  to  locks  and  weirs  in  former  times ;  very  little  done  to  the  works  above 

Oxford  since  the  latter  year,  Falkiner  3123,  3124.  3150-3165 Suggestion  as  to  the 

Thames  Conservancy  paying  11,000/.  towards  improvements  between  Oxford  and  Day's 
Lock,  1 b.  3192,  3193, 

Limited  powers  of  the  Conservancy  in  dealing  with  the  upper  river,  save  for  navigation 

purposes,  Rep.  iv Circumstance  of  there  being  no  authority  below  Long  Witteuham 

with  special  powers  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  or  for  arterial  drainage,  ib.  v. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  the  prevention  of 
floods  below  Long  Wittenham  the  proper  course  would  be  for  riparian  owners  and  occu- 
piers to  unite  and  obtain  powers  to  establish  an  arterial  drainage  authority,  Rep.  v 

Suggestion  that  the  duties  in  question  might  be  advantageously  delegated  to  the  Con- 
servancy, an  adequate  representation  of  riparian  interests  being  provided  on  the  Board, 
ib. Paramount  importance  of  the  control  of  floods  on  the  upper  river,  ib.  vi. 

See  also  Dredging.  Kingston.  Landowners.  Lechlade.  Locks. 
Navigation.  Oxford.  Rate.  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  Superinten- 
dence. Thames  Commissioners.  Thames  Conservancy.  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal  Tolls. 


Vansittart,  George  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Interest  of  witness  as  owner  of 
land  adjoining  the  river  above  and  below  Marlow,  some  of  this  land  being  liable  to 
floods ;  benefit  thereby  to  the  grass  land  but  not  to  the  arable,  2567-2572.  2581-2584 

Disapproval  of  embankments  as  a  means  of  preventing  floods,  2570 Satisfactory 

and  harmonious  action  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  the  upper  river  as  regards  floods, 
2574-  2587*  2588. 
Value  attached   to  a  suggestion  for  placing  boards  in  the  weirs  in  summer,  so  as  to 

raise   the  level  of  the  water,  whilst  they  should  be  removed  in  winter,  2575,  2576 

Expediency  of  dredging  the  river,  rattier  thau  of  making  canals  or  cuts;  heavy  cost 
•entailed  by  the  latter  works,  2577.  2590 Willingness  of  witness  to  be  rated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  exclusion  of  floods;  very  little  damage,  however, 
between  1852  and  1876;  2578.  2581-2587— —Limited  obstruction  caused  by  Henley 
Bridge,  2578,  2579. 

Impracticability  of  entirely  guarding  against  such  exceptional  floods  as  those  of  1852 

and  1876;  2578 Oreat  obstruction  caused  by  Maidenhead  Bridge  and  other  bridges, 

2580 Probable  instances  of  remissness  on  the  part  of  lock-keepers,  2589 Facility 

of  greatly  mitigating  floods  if  funds  were  available  for  carrying  out  the  arrangements  of 
the  Conservancy,  2590. 

W. 
Water  Companies: 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  revenue  which  the  Conservators  draw  from  the 
water-companies  should  be  expended  upon  improvements  on  the   upper  Thames,  Taylor 

82-86 Decided  opinion  that  the  amount  contributed  by  the  water  companies  for  the 

purification  of  the  Thames  should  be  credited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  Dean  of 
Chrutchurch  203,  204. 

Argument  in  favour  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  receiving  part  of  ihe  money  con- 
tributed by  the  water  companies  for  the  purification  of  the  water  which  comes  from   the 

upper  valley,  Hawkins  469 Opinion  that  the   contribution   by  the  water  companies 

might  fairly  be  raised,  ib.  2142-2144. 

Comment  upon  the  limited  contribution  accepted  from  the  water  companies  in  return 
for  their  supplies  taken  from  the  Thames ;  proposal  made  by  witness  at  the  time  that  the 
contribution  should  be  20,000/.,  Rawlinson  2226-2231 Payments  made  by  the  com- 
panies adverted  to  as  not  being  in  consideration  of  the  exclusion  of  sewage  from  the  river 
by  the  towns  on  the  upper  Thames;  condition  as  to  the  river  being  better  scavenged  by 
the  Conservancy  Board,  ib.  2255-2261.  2297-2302. 

Examination 
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Water  Companies — continued. 

Examination  as  to  witness9  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  the  water  companies  should 
pay  a  much  larger  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  witness  does 
not,  however,  contend  that  the  water  is  the  property  of  the  Conservancy,  Rawlinson  2297- 
2307.  2321-2323.  2334-2341. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  water  companies  should  be  required  to 
make  a  considerable  increase  to  their  present  contributions  to  the  Thames  Conservancy ; 
suggested  additional  contribution  of  5,000 /.  a  year,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2432-2462.  2527- 

2534 Total  of  6,550  /,  a  year  now  contributed   by  the  water  companies  to  the  upper 

river  fund,  and  of  1,450/.  to  the  lower  fund,  ib.  2433-2440 Approval  of  the  water 

companies  being  represented  if  they  pay  an  increased   contribution,  ib.  2513-2519 

Inference  as  to  the  water  companies  being  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Conservators, 
ib.  2549. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  water  companies  should  pay  a  much  larger  contribution, 

Lord  O.  Fitzgerald  2787-2789.  2795 Explanation  of  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 

accounts  as  to  the  receipts  from  the  water  companies,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  2855-2862. 

Large  supply  abstracted  by  the  companies,  though  yet  within  the  prescribed  limit ; 
improvement  if  the  contributions  were  assessed  upon  the  actual  quantity  taken,  Sir 
F.  Nicolson  2863-2868.  3033,  3034.  3042-3049.  3095-3100 Conclusion  that  an  in- 
creased payment  by  the  companies  is  the  best  and  most  equitable  means  of  providing 
increased  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  ib.  2864-2866.  2901,  2902.  3035,  3030. 
3090-3094. 

Total  of  8,000  /.  a  year  now  paid   by  the  water  companies  taking  supplies  from  the 

Thames,  Rep.  v Payment  of  6,450  /.  a  year  by  five  companies,  under  agreement  in 

1852  and  under  Act  in  1866,  ib. Benefits  received  by  the  water  companies  in  return 

for  which  the  rents  are  paid,  ib. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the  rents  might  in  fairness  be  increased ;  increase  of 

revenue  of  the  companies  adverted  to  hereon,  Rep.  v,  vi If  the  rents  be  increased  it 

might  be  desirable  to  give  the  companies  some  representation  on  the  Conservancy  Board, 
ib.  vi. 

Opinion  that  a  further  sum  of  6,250  /.  a  year  should  be  paid  by  the  five  original  con- 
tributory companies,  making  a  total  of  14,250  /.  a  year,  Rep.  vi. 

Recommendation,  also,  that  a  sum  of  5,550/.  a  year  out  of  14,250  I.  to  be  paid  by  the 
water  companies,  be  applied  to  works  for  prevention  of  floods,  purification  of  water, 
and  dredging  or  improvement  of  the  reaches,  with  a  view  to  the  summer  water  supply, 

Rep.  vi Suggestions  as  to  the  division  of  the  sum  of  5,550 1,  a  year  between  different 

parts  of  the  river,  ib. 

Water  Supply.  Belief  that  the  present  system  of  water  supply  to  London  will  eventually 
be  done  away  with,  and  the  water  for  tlie  supply  of  the  metropolis  obtained  from  Wells, 
Taylor  186— Geological  character  of  the  water-shed  of  the  Thames  valley;  belief  that 
the  river  contains  sufficient  water  for  the  supply  of  London  without  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  storage,  Clutterbuck  606,  607. 

Necessity  of  the  Conservators  having  some  control  over  the  supply  of  water  in  the 

upper  river,  Leach  2012.  2103-2107 Improvement  in  the  water  supply  of  London  by 

embanking  the  valleys  on  the  upper  Thames  and  impounding  the  spring  water,  Raw- 
linson  2329-2333. 

Very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  navigation  in  summer  through  the  increasing  abstrac- 
tion of  water  by  the  London  companies,  Nelson  2735.  2750,  2751. 

See  also  Impounding  Reservoirs.         Sewage. 

Weeds.     Statement  that  the  weeds  in  the  river  have  not  caused  any  mischief  of  late  years, 

Clutterbuck   607 Neglect  in   the  matter  of   weeds,    Wood  913 Mitigation  of 

mischief  by  the  removal  of  weeds,  Pullin  1376. 

Effectual  steps  taken  by  the  Thames  Conservators  for  the  removal  of  weeds,  Leach 

1898.  1975 Explanation  as  to  weeds  having,  under  different  conditions,  a  purifying 

or  a  polluting  effect  upon  the  water,  Rawlinson  231 1-2314 New  regulation  about  to 

be  enforced  as  regards  the  removal  of  weeds,  Sir  F.  Nicolson  3037. 

Weirs  : 

Certain  weirs  unwisely  abolished  by  the  Thames  Conservancy ;  very  pressing  want  of 
the  locks  and  weirs  being  rendered  efficient  to  assist  the  running  off  of  water,  Castle 

1084.  1100-1102 Description  of  some  weirs  removed  by  the  Conservators,  which 

were  roughly  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  property  of  private  individuals,  Wood 

1124-1132 Increase  of  floods  owing  to  the  height  at  which  the  weirs  are  kept, 

Mackenzie  1144,  1145. 

Prevention  of  floods  by  providing  proper  facilities,  for  emptying  each  reach  of  the 

river  into  the  reach  below,  Saker  1 185-1189 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  bick- 
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Weirs — continued, 
ing  up  of  the  water  by  w*irs  makes  very  little  difference  hi  a  large  flood,  Had  1647,. 
1657.  1667-1669-— Derided  obstruction  canted  by  weirs;  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement, Sir  P.  Coljmhaun  17*4-1787. 

Effect  produced  by  weirs  and  other  obstructions  in  the  channel  of  the  rhrer, 
Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  1809-1811.  1836,  1827— —  Mean*  of  constructing  weirs  ao  that 
m  flood  times  they  may  be  converted  into  shiices  and  not  obstruct  tbe  waterway,  ib, 
1827.  1853. 

Large  outlay  in  the  repair  and  renewal  of  weirs,  whilst  two  new  ones  have  been  built,. 
Leach  igoc)-igi  2— Primitive  and  faulty  construction  of  the  weirs  between  Oxford  and 
Lechiade,  ib.  1930-1935. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  weirs  have' no  appreciable  effect  upon  great  floods, 
and  that  tumbling  bays  would  be  useful  only  in  small  or  ordinary  floods,  Rawlinson 
2195-2202.  2204-2207 Further  evidence  as  to  the  entire  inadequacy  of  a  re- 
arrangement or  removal  of  weirs  as  a  remedy  in  times  of  great  floods,  ib.  2243-2246. 
2308-2310.  2325-2327. 
'Very  dilapidated  character  of  some  weirs  removed  above  Oxford,   Sir  F.  Nicolton 

2541 ,  2542 Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  as  to  the  sills  of  some  of  the  weirs  having  been 

raised,  ib.  2546-2548. 

Value  attached  to  a  suggestion  for  placing  boards  in  the  weiis  in  summer,  so  aa  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  water,  whilst  they  should  be  removed  in  winter,  Vansittart  2575, 

2576 Increased  precaution  desirable  in  drawing  the  flood-gates  in  weirs,  Wethered 

2603,  2604.  2608,  2609. 

Doubt  as  to  the  pulling  down  of  several  old  weirs  having  injured  (he  navigation; 
probability  of  some  dredging  having  been  carried  out  at  the  same  lime,  Etheridge  2678— 

2689 -Primitive  character  of  the  weirs  above  Oxford  ;  great  delay  in  gettiug  through 

them,  Nelson  2723,  2724.  2746-2749. 

Explanation  that  is  proposed  by  witness  to  re-instate  two  weirs  that  have  fallen  into 

decay,  Falkiner  3111.  3185-3187 Importance  of  increasing  the  area  of  the  weirs  ; 

objection  to  fixed  weirs,  ib.  31 19,  3120.  3149. 

Belief  that  all,  and  certain  knowledge  that  three,  of  the  weirs  between  Oxford  and 

IfHey  have  been  raised,  Owen  3421-3423 Great  injury  caused  to  the  navigation  by 

the  removal  of  eight  weirs  by  the  Conservators,  which  has  lowered  the  level  of  the  water, 

Taunton  3663,  3664 Explanation  that  pounded  water  is  more  suitable  for  the  carriage 

of  flood-water  than  that  which  is  not  pounded  ;  statistics  in  support  of  this  argument,  ib* 
3714-3717.  3720-3726. 

Expediency  of  the  prompt  opening  of  weirs  and  flood-gates  in  the  event  of  floods, 
Hep  vi. 

See  ako  'Abingdon  Weir.  Bell  Weir.  Boulter  s  Weir.  Jffl**f*  Lochs. 

Medley  Weir.        Mills.        Navigation.         Sandfsrd  Loch  and  Weir.         Sluices. 
Teddtngton.  Tumbling  Bays.  Upper  Cookham  Weir.  Upper  Rner 

Worhs. 

Weirs  Mill.  Advisability  of  the  Weirs  Mill  being  removed ;  price  at  which  witness  would 
sell  this  mill,  Towk  736-743. 

Wethered,  The  Rev.  Florence  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — As  Vicar  of  Hurley, 
testifies  to  the  frequent  flooding  of  lands  and  houses  in  the  paii>h,  and  to  tbe  bad  sanitary 
effects  thereof;  doubt,  moreover,  as  to  meadow  lands  being  really  benefited,  2591-2600 

-  ■     Want  of  increased  control  in  the  Conservators  over  mills  and  mill-sluices,  2603 

Advantage  if,  when  floods  are  expected,  all  the  gates  at  all  the  locks  were  opened,  2603, 

2604 Increased  precaution. desirable  in  drawing  the  flood-gates  in  weirs,  2603,  2604, 

2608,  2609. 
Testimony  to  the  excellent  services  rendered  by  the  Conservators  (with  the  very 

inadequate  means  at  their  disposal)  in  the  upper  river,   2606,  2607 Deprecation  of 

any  undue  interference  with  the  Conservancy  as  at  present  constituted,  2606. 

Wilkinson,  Walter.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  Town  Clerk  of  Kingston  for 
fifteen  years;  testifies  to  the  great  damage  done  to  the  low  lying  parts  of  the  town  when 

very  high  floods  occur,  1728-1733 Submits  that  the  injury  to  Kingston  would  be 

greatly  aggravated  by  the  measures  proposed  for  relieving  the  upper  Thames  by  bringing 
down  the  flood-waters  more  rapidly,  as  by  the  opening  of  locks  and  weirs,  1735,  1736* 
1745.  1762-1767. 

Approval  of  arrangements  whereby  in   early  anticipation  of  floods  the  locks  and  weirs 
might  be  better  regulated;  that  is,  so  that  the  river  generally  might  be  lowered,  1736- 

1738.  1743-1749-  1766  .1767 Exceptional  occurrence  of  very  high  floods,  Kingston 

not  being  willing  to  invur  any  great  outlay  for  protection,  174O,  1741 Expediency  of 

the  riparian  interests,  if  taxed,  being  represented  in  the  management,  1742. 

Relief 
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Wilkinson,  Walter.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Relief  to  Kingston  in  time  of  floods  by  facilitating  the  flow  of  water  at  Teddington; 

instance  upon  the  occasion  of  the  bursting  of  Teddington  Lock,  1747-1755 Objection 

to    embankment  works  at  Kingston,  1756 Steps  being  taken  for    the    adoption 

of  a  drainage  scheme  for  Kingston,  the  drainage  now  going  into  the  Thames,  1757— 
1761. 

Windsor.    Representation  of  Windsor  upon  the  Thames  Conservancy,  Darvill  1422-1425 

Liability  of  the  river  at  Windsor  to  periodical  floods  ever  since  witness  has  known 

it;  inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  there  have  been  only  four  severe  floods  since  1821, 

ib.  1426-1428.  1521-1527 Explanation  as  to  the  borough  of  Windsor  not   h*vi»g 

sought  to  enforce  the  opening  of  the  weirs,  ib.  1444-1447.  1464. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  drainage  and  sewage  works  being  carried  out  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Windsor  for  the  diversion  of  the   town  sewage  from  the  river;  large  outlay 

involved,  Darvill  1448-1463 Liability  of  some  of  the  nouses  in  Windsor  to  be  flooded, 

ib.  1465.  1485,  i486 Active  part  taken  by  Windsor  in  promoting  official  inquiry  into 

the  question  of  floods,  ib.  1466-1468. 

Enormous  outlay  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  flood-course  in  the  river  above  and 

below  Windsor,  Dod  1636.  1663-1666 Increase,  by  about  a  foot,  in  the  level  of  the 

water  above  Windsor  since  the  construction  of  a  new  weir  four  or  five  years  ago;  belief 

that  in  high  floods  the  effect  of  the  weir  is  lost,  ib.  1641-1647 Improvement  in  the 

bed  of  the  river  about  Windsor  in  the  last  thirty  years,  there  having  been  much  dredging, 
ib.  1648-1 650— — Improved  flow  of  the  stream  both  at  Romney  Lock  and  Old  Windsor 

Lock,  ib.  1651-1653.  165&-1662 Uselessness  of  an  embankment  as  a  protection  to 

Windsor  and  Eton,  ib.  1670, 1671. 

Great  mischief  caused  by  floods  to  witness'  lands  and  other  lands   near  Windsor, 
Lord  Q.  Fitzgerald  2790-2794, 

See  also  Eton. 

Wood9  Bryrnn.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Experience  of  witness  as  a  surveyor  and  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Thames  Valley  Commission  under  the  Act  of  1871  ;   he  is  well 

conversant  with  the  district  from  Lechlade  to  Newbridge,  857-872 No  works  dope 

as  yet  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  in  this  district,  869-872 Grounds  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
above  Long  Wittenham,  and  a  separate  Board  be  formed  for  the  district  below,  873*886* 

Evidence  in  favour  of  a  controlling  Government  body,  with  two  subsidiary  Boards,  887- 

^93-  919-929 Explanation  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  floods,  894-903 Details  of 

works  done  by  the  Conservators  in  witness*  district,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  property 

and   navigation,    904-918*   930-935.   970-984.  992 Weirs    and  high-water  marks 

removed  and  weeds  neglected  by  the  Conservancy,  905-915.  931 Opinion  that  the 

Inelosure  Commissioners  are  better  qualified  than  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  act  as  a  controlling  body,  919,  920. 

Belief  that  though  land  does  not  let  for  less  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  by  the 
action  of  the  Conservators,  it  would  have  let  for  more  had  improvement  by  irrigation 

-continued,  936,  937 ^-Absence  of  any  real  conflict  of  interest  between  the  land  and 

the  navigation,  938,  939 Great  benefit  resulting  from  the  floods  if  properly  controlled; 

embankment  erected  by  witness  to  keep  them  from  the  hay,  which  is  much  better  if  not 

flooded,  940-960 Cost  of  this  embankment  about  60/.  or  70/.  per  mile ;  now  it  might 

amount  to  120  /.,  950.  967. 

Full   powers  of  the  Drainage  Commission  to  embank  under  the  Inelosure  Act,  963 
Belief  that  rating  would  not  be  opposed  if  works  were  advantageous;  only  a  very 

small  rate  would  be  required  for  an  embankment,  964-966 Statement  that  the  first 

embankment  was  made  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the  weirs  now  removed 

had  been  put  up  from  time  immemorial,  968,  969 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  even  in 

dry  seasons  there  is  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  in  witness'  district,  985-991. 

Examination  as  to  the  way  in  which  witness'  embankments  are  a  fleeted  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil}  the  floods  did  not  percolate  through  the  gravel  subsoil  so  as  to  rise  to  the  surface, 

1107-1123 Description  of  certain  weirs  removed   by  the  Conservators,  which  were 

roughly  constructed,  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  property  of  private  individuals,  1124- 
1132- 

Woodbridge,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)—  Is  Mayor  of  Maidenhead  ;  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  regard  to  floods  in  the  neighbourhood,  1201, 1202 Exten- 
sive and  injurious  character  of  the  floods  in  the  district  in  1876  and  1877  ;  great  injury 
not  only  10  land  and  houses,  but  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  1203-1207.  1226-1232. 

1234-1236.  1247-1253 Pollution  of  the  river  by  the  flood-water  ws  hing  off*  manure 

and  sewage  from  the  land ;  reference  especially  10  the  effect  as  regards  the  sewage  or 
irrigation  farm  of  Maidenhead,  1208-1212.  1265-1283. 

Relief  as  regards  Maidenhead,  if  the  locks  lower  down  the  river  were  properly  opened 

and  if  the  sills  had  not  been  raised  in  any  case,  1213-1221. 1233.  1238-1240 Willing- 
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Woodbridge,  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

ness  of  Maidenhead  to  pay  a  moderate  rate  for  floods  prevention,  1222,  1223.  1287,  l*88 

Increasing  pleasure  traffic  about  Maidenhead,  1224,  1225 Frequent  floods  at 

Maidenhead  in  recent  as  compared  with  former  years;  effect  of  the  increased  drainage 
of  the  land,  1227-1229.  1241-1243.  1254-1264. 

Opinion  that  opening  the  locks  is  the  best  protection  against  floods ;  difficulty  as  re- 
gards the  mills,  1244-1246 Satisfactory  operation  of  the  Maidenhead  sewage  farm, 

save  in  times  of  floods,  1289-1294. 

Works: 

Suggestions  as  to  the  works  necessary  to  be  executed  besides  dredging  ;  abvisability 
of  making  short  cuts  in  the  case  of  considerable  curves,  Taylor  73-80.  107,  108.— 
Recommendation  made  in  the  memorial  from  Oxford  that  a  sufficient  outlet  be  obtained, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  proceeding  up  the  river,  Dean  of  ChrUtchurch  192,  193 

Suggestion  that  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  Government  should  prepare  a  scheme 

for  the  whole  yalley  from  Teddington  Lock   upwards,  ib.  194 Proposal  as  to  the 

means  to  be  adopted  for  the  abatement  of  the  floods ;  necessity  for  more  tumbling  bays 
and  increased  dredging  of  the  Fiver,  %b.  202-207.  228-240.  267,  268. 

Importance  of  removing  all  islands  and  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  Charlwood 

320.  330.  349 Expediency  of  all  the  works  forming  part  of  a  general  scheme,  ib.  351 

—  Practicability  of  entirely  preventing  floods  in  the  Thames  valley,  if  engineering  skill 
could  be  applied  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  works ;  probable  satisfaction  to 
be  given  by  less  complete  works  at  a  less  outlay,  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  1818-1821.  1837, 
1838.  1854-1856. 

In  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Beardmore,  witness  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  river,  after  the  Conservancy  Act  of  1866 ;  joint  report  then  made  setting  forth  the 
works  required  in  reference  to  navigation,  prevention  of  floods,  &c,  Leach  1877*1879. 

1882-1884 Belief  that  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley,  though  not  preventible,  may  be 

greatly  mitigated  by  the  proposed  works,  ib.   1880,  1881.   1893,  1894 Necessity  of 

.Parliamentary  sanction  in  order  to  carry  out  the  works  proposed  at  Oxford  and  below 
Staines,  ib.  2146-2148. 

Explanation  that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Leach  for  extensive  works  below  Staines  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  63,000  /.,  has  never  been  before  the  Conservancy  Board,  Sir  F.  Nicol- 

son  2521 Importance  attached  to  dredging,  and  to  improvement  of  the  locks  and 

weirs,  as  a  means  of  preventing  ordinary  floods;  prospect  of  these  measures  being 
accomplished,  ib.  2925-2928.  2930,  2931.  3029-3032. 

Report  made  by  witness9  firm  in  July  1876  as  to  the  works  required  in  the  upper 
Thames  and  its  tributaries;  estimate  of  88,600  L  as  the  cost  for  the  Thames,  and  of 
22,500/.  for  the  tributaries,  Falkiner  3105-3113 — : — This  report  was  made  to  the 
Drainage  Commissioners,  who  have  not  as  yet  token  any  action  upon  it,  ib.  3107,  3108, 

3115,3116 Important  mitigation  of  floods  by  the  proposed  works,  ib.  3114— 

Personal  inspection  upon  which  the  report  by  witness' firm  was  based,  ib.  3125-3129 

Limited  effect  of  the  proposed  works  in  times  of  flood,  as  regards  the  quicker 

discharge  of  the  water,  ib.  3145-3148. 

Report  of  Mr.  Beardmore  and  Mr.  Leach  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Con- 
servancy Board  in  February  1867,  directing  an  inquiry  with  a  view  to  any  alterations  or 
improvements  f»;r  the  benefit  of  the  locality  of  Oxford  by  relief  from  floods,  App.  226- 
228, 

Importance  attached  by   the  Committee  to  the  execution   of  a   certain   work,  at 

Teddington,  estimated  to  cost  5,000/.  Rep.    vi Expediency   of  the    construction 

of  certain  works  which,  while  improving  the  navigation,  will  materially  diminish 
floods,  ib* 

See  also  Cuts  or  Canals.  Dredging.  Embankments.  Impounding  Reservoirs. 
Islands.  Locks.  Mills.  Oxford.  Rate.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 
Sluices.  Teddington.  Thames  Conservancy.  Tumbling  Bays.  Upper  River. 
Weirs. 

Wraysbury.    Great  injury  caused  to  witness'  land  and  crops  near  Wraysbury  by  the  floods; 

particulars  hereon,  Pullin  1300-1302.  1307-1315.   1329-1335.   1370-1375 Want  of 

dredging  operations  in  the  river  about  Wraysbury,  ib.   1320.  1379-1382 Frequency 

of  floods  in  the  Thames  about  Wraysbury;  exceptional  character  of  the  flood  of  1852, 
and  of  that  in  the  present  year,  ib.  1367.  1370-1373* 
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Tuesday,  6th  March  1877- 


Ordered,  That  the  Thames  River  (Prevention  op  Floods)  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee  of  Eleven  Members ;  Six  to  be  nominated  by 
the  House,  and  Five  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Instruction  to  the  Committee. — That    they  have  power  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 

the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging  and  meeting  the  expense  to  be  incurred  under  the 
ran 


BilL 


Thursday,  8th  March  1877. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  presented  on  or  before  the   eighth  day 
after  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Bill,  be  referrea  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  BilL 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records* 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee* 


Friday,  9th  March  1877- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  William  Cory  &  Sons  and   others,  against  the  Bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee. 


Monday,  12M  March  1877 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Arthur  S.  Davey  and  others,  against  the  Bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee, 


Tuesday,  \3th  March  1877. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  of  Mill  wall  Dock  Company,  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
Company,  Beresford,  Elmslie  &  Co.,  and  others,  London  and  St  Katharine's  Docks 
Company,  and  Wandsworth,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Wednesday,  14fA  March  1877- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  from  Limehouse,  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  and 
Westminster,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  Robert  (iresley  Hall,  for  alteration  of  the  Bill,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee. 


Saturday,  24th  March  1877- 


Ordered,  That  all  Petitioners  against  the  BillVho  shall  have  presented  their  Petitions 
on  or  before  the  eighth  day  after  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  be  entitled  to  be  heard 
by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  Agents,  and  Witnesses,  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think 
fit,  and  that  Counsel  be  heard  in  support  of  the  Bill  and  against  the  Petitions. 
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Wednesday,  24th  April  1877- 
Committee  nominated  of— 


Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Locke. 


Sir  Andrew  Luek. 

Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Gordon. 


Members  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection — 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Sir  George  Elliot 

Mr.  Wilson. 


Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 


Monday,  7  th  May  1877. 


Ordered,  That* the  parties  appearing  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Thames 
Riveb  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Sill  have  leave  to  print  the  Minutes  of  the  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee,  day  by  day,  from  the  Committee  Clerk's  Copy,  if  they 
think  fit. 


Wednesday,  9th  May  1877- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  of  the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey  and  of  Francis  Bacon 
&  Son,  and  others,  against  a  new  Clause  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Thames  River  (Prevention 
of  Floods)  Bill  was  referred,  and  who  were  instructed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging  and  meeting  the 

Expenses  to  be  incurred  under  the  Bill  ; Have  proceeded  to  examine 

the  allegations  of  the  Bill,  and  taken  Evidence  thereon,  which  they  have 
agreed  to  Report  to  The  House. 

The  Committee  having  resolved  that  the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging 
and  meeting  the  Expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  Prevention  of  Floods  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  would  be,  that  the  Works  should  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Expenses  paid  by  a  rate  levied 
over  the  whole  Metropolitan  area,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who 
were  promoting  the  Bill,  stated  to  the  Committee  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  same.  The  Committee  have  therefore  agreed  to  report  the 
Bill,  without  Amendment,  to  The  House. 


21  June  1877. 
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vi  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Monday,  7th  May  1877- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Gordon. 


Sir  George  Elliot 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hick. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart 


Mr.  Grant  Duff  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  a  quarter  to  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  8th  May  1877- 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  ; 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'GarreUHogg. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Hick. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


Mr.  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Gordon. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Sir  George  Elliot 


Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill. 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Counsel: — Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Bazalgette. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Dt/son  fy  Co. 

Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

(1.)  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Simson  Sf  Wakeford. 

(2.)  St  Saviour's  District  Board  of  Works. 

Counsel: — Mr.  Bidder,  Q.c. 

Agents : — Messrs.  Sherwood  fy  Co.  > 

(3-)  St.  Olave's  District  Board  of  Works. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Armstrong. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Sherwood  Sf  Co. 

(4).  Inhabitants  of  St  Saviour's  and  Christchurch. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Clark. 
Agents:— Messrs.  Simpson  if  Palmer. 

(5.)  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Littler,  q.c,  Mr.  Michael. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Simson  fy  Wakeford. 

(6.)  Board  of  Works  for  the  Fulham  District 

Counsel : — Mr.  Williams,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Locke. 
Agents:— Messrs.  Bradjield. 
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THAMES  RIVER  (PREVENTION  OF  FLOODS)  BILL.  vii 

(7.)  William  Cory  and  Others. 
Counsel: — Mr.  Greene. 
Agents  : — Messrs.  Simson  fr  Wakeford. 

(8.)  Arthur  S.  Davy  and  Others. 

Agents : — Messrs.  Simson  $•  Wakeford. 

(9.)  Millwall  Dock  Company. 
Agent: — Mr.  Rees. 

(10.)  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company. 
Agent : — Mr.  Reei. 

(11.)  Beresford,  EJmslie,  &  Co.,  and  Others. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Philbrich,  Q.c. 

Af  r.  Balfour  Brown. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Wyatt  6f  Co. 

(12.)  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Company. 
Agent: — Mr.  Rees. 

(13.)  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works. 
Agent: — Mr.  Rogers. 

(14).  Limehouse  Board  of  Works. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Pember,  q.c,  and  Mr.  Castle. 
Agents : — Messrs.  Cooper  fr  Co. 

(15).  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames. 

Counsel: — Mr.  Richards,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Rickards. 
Agents: — Messrs.  Wyatt  fr  Co. 

(16).  Robert  Oresley  Hall  (for  alterations). 
Agent:— -Mr.  Brown. 

A  Petition  was  also  read  from  Wandsworth,  but  no  parties  appeared  in  support  of 
the  same. 

Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  was  heard  to  open  the  case  in  support  of  the  Preamble  of  the  BilL 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill : — 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgetie  sworn,  and  examined* 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  9th  May  1877- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garr  el-Hogg. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart 

Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Hicks. 


Mr.  Watney. 
Mr*  Wilson. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Sir  Geoige  Elliot 


Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgetie,  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Two  o'clock. 
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viii  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

Thursday,  \Oth  May  1877. 


MEMBERS  PRE8ENT: 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garrei-Hogg. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Hick. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Sir  George  Elliot. 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Gordon, 

Sir  Andrew  Lnsk. 

Mr.  Wilson. 


The  following  Petitions  (referred  9th  May)  against  alterations  proposed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Bill,  were  read : 

(1).  Francis  Bacon  and  Others. 
Counsel : — Mr.  Maclean* 
Agents : — Messrs.  Wilkinson  6f  Dew. 

(2).  Vestry  of  Bermondsey. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Maclean. 

Agents : — Messrs.  Wilkinson  #  Harrison. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  will  hear  the  Petitioners  only  against  the  New  Clause 
(referred  to  in  their  Petition),  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  since  the  date 
limited  by  the  House  for  the  presentation  of  Petitions,  find  not  against  any  other  part  of 
the  Bill. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgettt  further  examined. 

Mr.  Henry  Laws  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  llth  May  1877 '- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart' 
Mr.  Gordon. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Sir  George  Elliot 


Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Hick. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  continued. 

Mr.  H.  Laws  further  examined. 

Sir  James  Abernethy,  Mr.  William  Henry  Barlow,  and  Mr.  George  Edward  Link  were 
severally  sworn,  and  examined. 

On  this  witness  being  asked  to  produce  the  minutes  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  as  to  a  circular  issued  by  them : 

Mr.  PemLer,  Q.C.,  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  minutes  could  only  be  proved  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Cripps,  Q.c.,  was  heard  in  reply. 

Boom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed,  that  the  Committee  could  only  accept  the  evidence  of 
this  witness  as  to  the  issue  of  the  circular,  but  that  the  minutes  of  the  Board  could  only 
be  produced  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Cripps,  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters,  withdrew  the  evidence  of  this  witness. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  William  Henri/  Barlow  and  Mr.  Henry  Law  were  severally  recalled,  and 
examined. 

Mr,  Cripps9  Q.C.,  stated  that  this  closed  the  case  in  support  of  the  Bill,  subject  to  the 
production  of  the  plans  and  estimates  promised  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. 

Mr.  Pember,  Q.C,  applied  to  the  Committee  to  require  the  Promoters  to  produce 
further  evidence  as  to  the  method  of  charging  and  meeting  the  expenses  proposed  to  be 
incurred  under  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Cripps,  Q.c,  was  heard  to  oppose  the  application. 

Mr.  Pember,  Q.c,  was  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared.  —The  Committee  deliberated. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed,  that  the  Committee  did  not  consider  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
moters complete  in  respect  of  evidence  as  to  the  incidence  of  the  taxation  proposed  by  the 
Bill ;  and  that  thev  would  expect  the  Promoters  to  produce  the  plans  and  estimates  pro- 
mised by  them  before  the  opponents  opened  their  case. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  7th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  7  th  June  1877- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Grant  Dufp  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Sir  George  Elliot, 

Mr.  Watney. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


On  the  Plans  and  Estimates  for  the  works  and  on  the  incidence  of  the  taxation  pro- 
posed under  the  Bill : — 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  re-called,  and  examined. 

Mr.  John  At.  Roche,  sworn,  and  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  8th  June  1877. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  Wilson. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Sir  George  Elliot. 
Mr.  Watney. 


Mr.  John  HI.  Roche  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  1 1M  June  \»77* 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Graft  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Guildford  B.  Richardson,  sworn,  and  examined, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Roche,  re-called,  and  examined. 


Mr.  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Watney. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  12th  June  1877. 


MEMBERS  PRE8ENT: 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Hick. 


Mr.  Guildford  Richardson  further  examined. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Sir  Goovge  EHi*t. 


Mr.  Vaughan  Richards,  Q.c,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames ; 

Mr.  Littler,  Q.c,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary  Lambeth ; 

Mr.  Pember,  Q.c,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Limehouse  Board  of  Works ; 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.c,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  Beresford,  Elmslie  &  Company,  and 
others; 

Mr.  Williams,  Q.c,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Fulham 
District, 

were  severally  heard  against  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  .Twelve  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  13M  June  1877. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT ! 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Hick. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Watney. 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Mr.  Clark,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Inhabitant*  of  St  Saviour's  and  Christ- 
church; 

Mr.  Bidder,  Q.c,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Saint  Saviour's  District  Board  of 
Works ; 

Mr.  Armstrong,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Saint  Olave's  District  Board  of 
Works;  , 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Company ; 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  support  of  the   Petition    of  the   Wandsworth   District    Board  of 
Works  ; 

Mr.  Greene,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  William  Cory,  and  others, 
were  severally  heard  against  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  1 5th  June  1977. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Grant  Ddff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M*GairekHogg. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Hick. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Sir  George  Elliot 


Room  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Gordon. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  That  the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging  and  meeting 
the  expenses  of  preventing  floods  in  the  Thames,  is  the  mode  proposed  in  the  Thames 
River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill— (Sir  James  XhGarrel-Hogg). — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Hick. 

Mr.  Watney. 

Sir  George  Elliot 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging 
and  meeting  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  prevention  of  floods  within  the  Metro- 

Briitan  district  would  be  that  the  works  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Metropolitan 
oard  of  Works,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole  Metropolitan 
area" — (Mr.  Hick). — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "that,"  in  line  3, 
to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  the  costs  of  any  works  carried 
out  in  any  district  should  be  charged  one  half  to  the  District  Board,  and  ono  half  to  the 
280.  Metropolitan 
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Metropolitan  Board"— (Mr.  Ashley)— instead  thereof.— Question  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Hick. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Sir  George  Elliot. 


Noes,  4. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved,  "  That  the  most  equitable  mode  of 
charging  and  meeting  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  prevention  of  floods  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  woula  be  that  the  works  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  "Work*,  anjl  the  expenses  paid  by  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
Metropolitan  area." 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  above  Resolution. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  20th  June  1877. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garrel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Ashley. 


Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Sir  George  Elliot 


Mr.  Cripps,  Q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  stated  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  proceed  with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Littler,  q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  their  Resolution  of  the  15th  June,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill 
being  a  public  Bill  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
withdraw  it. 

Room  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 

Proposed  Report  read,  as  follows :  That  the  Committee  having  resolved  that  the  most 
equitable  mode  of  charging  and  meeting  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  prevention  of 
floods  within  the  Metropolitan  District  would  be  that  the  works  should  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  expenses  paid  by  a  rate  levied  over 
the  whole  Metropolis,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  stated  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  proceed  with  the  Bill. — Question,  That  this  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
to  The  House, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  reported,  without  Amendment. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday,  8th  May  1877. 


MEMBEB8   PRESENT: 


Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Hick. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

1.  You  are  Engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  are  you  not? —  Sir  /.  Bazalgette. 

I  am.  m"~8 

2.  And  I  believe  you  have  held  office  under  them  and  their  predecessors  for         Miy  1  77* 
the  last  28  years  ? — I  have. 

3.  Has  it  been  necessary  for  you,  in  the  course  of  your  official  duties,  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  condition  of  the  River  Thames  generally,  particularly 
with  reference  to  tidal  phenomena  ? — Yes. 

4.  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  that  you  have  from  time  to  time 
made  during  that  period,  you  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perty abutting  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ? — Yes. 

5.  In  1856,  before  the  Metropolis  Main  Drainage  works  were  executed,  did  you 
make  a  series  of  observations  on  the  tides  and  the  tidal  effects  with  Captain 
Burs  tall? — I  did,  with  Captain  Burstall,  the  Secretary  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servators. 

6.  I  presume  that  the  height  of  each  tide  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  and  secondly,  to  certain  local  posi- 
tions presented  by  the  river? — Yes;  the  height  of  each  tide  is  now  so  well 
understood  that  it  is  calculated  to  a  very  great  nicety :  that  is,  the  height  to 
which  the  tide  should  rise  if  there  were  no  disturbing  causes;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  disturbing  causes,  which  materially  alter  the  height  due  to  lunar 
influences. 

7.  I  believe  those  conditions  are  now  calculated  to  so  great  a  nicety  that  the 
Admiralty  have  made  charts  showing  or  predicting  when  a  high  tide  will,  in 
all  probability,  occur  ? — Yes,  we  frequently  see  in  the  "  Times  "  advertisements 
stating  the  height  to  which  the  tides  will  rise,  or  may  be  expected  to  rise,  sub- 
ject to  those  varying  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

8.  Apart,  in  the  first  place,  from  fixed  conditions  attributable  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  to  those  local  conditions  which  are  so 
precisely  ascertained,  there  are  disturbing  causes  which  come  into  play  and 
account,  to  a  large  extent,  for  extraordinary  tides  ? — There  are  first  those  dis- 
turbing causes,  and  the  most  important  id  that  of  wind ;  a  north-westerly  wind 

0.111.  A  will 
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Sir  J.  Bazaigette.  w;u  he&p  up  the  tides  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  cause ;  and  looking  at 
8    "      "  the  map  showing  the  coast,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  north-westerly  wind  brings  the 

»y  *  77«  gea  jnto  tjie  mouth  0f  foe  Thames,  and  forces  it  up  the  river ;  therefore  a  north- 
westerly wind,  particularly  if  it  should  be  followed  by  a  south-westerly  wind, 
which  would  drive  the  tide  in  from  the  south,  together  necessarily  produce 
very  high  tides  ;  those  high  tides  sometimes  occur  at  neap  tides ;  then  they  do 
not  do  the  damage  that  they  do  if  they  occur  at  lop  springs.  Then  if  a  heavy 
gale  should  be  blowing  from  the  north-west,  and  the  river  should  be  in  a  state 
of  flood  from  heavy  previous  rains,  of  course  that  again  greatly  increases  the 
height  to  which  the  tide  will  be  forced. 

9.  Just  to  keep  the  causes  clear,,  there  isiirst.tlie  occurrence  of  strong  north- 
westerly gales  at  the  time  of  high-water  spring  tide,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  a  quantity  of  land-water  is  coming  down  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river? — The  combination  of  those  two  causes  results  in  extraordinary  high 
tides. 

io.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  some  instances  of  extraordinary  tides  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  year  1099? — I  have  records  of  extraordinary  high 
tides,  commencing  from  the  year  1099,  and  there  is  a  record  of  the  river  bank* 
having  overflowed  I  will  not  go  through  all  of  those,  but  will  refer  to  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  ones.  In  1235,  in  "Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  it 
appears  that  the  tide  rose  so  high  at  Westminster  that  the  lawyers  were  brought 
out  of  the  Hall  in  boats.  In  1238  Westminster  Palace  was  flooded.  In  1242 
the  banks  burst,  and  the  country  was  under  water  for  six  miles.  In  1555  West- 
minster Hall  was  again  flooded.  I  am  skipping  over  other  high  tides  between 
those  dates.  In  1663  is  recorded  the  greatest  tide  that  was  ever  remembered  in 
England,  all  Whitehall  having  been  drowned;  and  taking  the  levels  of  the 
lowest  parts  of  Whitehall,  this  appears  to  have  been  from  3  to  4  feet  above 
Trinity  Standard.  That  is  in  1663.  Again  in  1732,  a  high  tide  overflowed 
Wapping  and  Tooley-street.  In  1762,  the  tide  flowed  into  Westminster  Hall; 
in  1763  this  again  occurred,  covering  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  4  feet;  this  tide 
was  probably  about  316  feet  above  Trinity.  Then  there  are  various  high  tides 
till  we  come  to  1791.  A  high  flood  overflowed  the  banks  above  Westminster 
Bridge*  In  Palace  Yard  it  was  2  feet  deep.  This  is  from  the  "Star"  news- 
paper of  the  3rd  of  February  1791 :  "Boats  came  through  the  passage  of  OH 
Palace  ¥ard  from  the  Thames,  and  round  up  to  Westminster  Hall-gate-  The 
two  Scotland-yards,  Privy  Gardens,  Whitehall,  were  under  water,  and  many 
parts  rendered  impassible  for  two  hours.  Westminster  Hall  suffered  much  ;  the 
water  ran  in  at  the  gieat  door  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  was  up  to  the  second 
step  leading  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench."  That  tide  was  proved  2'57  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark.  In  1821,  28th  December,  a  high  spring  tide  flowed 
over  the  banks  aud  wharves  between  Westminster  and  Chelsea  Hospital,  causing 
great  destruction  of  property.  In  Millbank  the  water  was  so  high  that  the  water 
ran  in  at  the  carriage  doors  of  such  vehicles  as  persisted  in  passing  that  way, 
and  boats  were  used,  passing  to  aud  fro,  and  carrying  the  inhabitants  to  and 
from  their  homes.  Near  Vauxliall  Bridge  it  burst  the  bank,  and  the  water 
dashed  along  with  a  cataract  fury  and  overwhelming  quantity,  laying  under 
water  the  market  gardens  and  fields,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  houses  in  the 
district.  The  level  of  the  tide,  as  ascertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Westminster 
Commissioners  of  Severs  was  307-  Then  follow  the  date*  of  high  tides  varying 
from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches  above  datum. 

n.  Chairmwi.]  How  many  are  there  ?-— In  all,  I  have  a  record  here  of  60  or 
70.  In  January  1850  the  tide  rose  to  366  above  Trinity.  In  November  1852 
it  rose  to  3*75  ;  and  again  in  November,  the  same  month,  to  3  feet.  Again  in 
1854  to  3ifeet  above  Trinity.  Then  in  1863  it  rose  to  3*17,  and  3' 12  in 
December.  In  February  1868  it  rose  358.  In  March  1869  it  rose  to  358; 
and  then  on  the  20th  of  March  1874,  it  rose  to  4  25.  Ou  the  15th  of  November 
1875  it  rose  to  4'54,  which  is  the  highest  tide  on  record  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
January  last  it  rose  to  4*12.  On  four  occasions  since  that  it  has  risen  over 
3  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

12.  Mr.  JBaza/gette!]  Then  I  may  take  it  as  the  result  of  those  records,  ex- 
tending from  the  year  1099  up  to  January  of  the  present  year,  that  the  low 
districts  abutting  upon  the  Thames  have  periodically  been  subject  to  a  flooding 
caused  by  an  overflow  ? — That  is  so. 

1 3.  I  presume 
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13.  I  presume  those  records  were  not  kept  so  accurately  in  early  years  as  Sir  J.  Basalgnte. 
they  are  now  ? — No  doubt.  — 

14.  And  probably  many  floods  have  occurred  of  which  we  have  no  record  ? —  8  Ma*  l87?- 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

15.  Can  you  describe  some  of  the  works  or  kind  of  works  which  have  been 
executed  from  time  to  time  with  the  view  to  prevent  these  inundations? — Yes. 
I  have  before  me  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  and  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Commissioners  of  Sewers.    The  Westminster 
Commissioners'  extracts  date  from  1821  to   1846  ;  they  give  an  account  of  the 
defects  in  the  river  banks,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  had  repaired  by 
serving  notices  upon  the  several  persons  interested,  requiring  themto  repair  those 
banks.     Perhaps  I  had  better  read  one  or  two  of  those.     This  is  the  28th  of 
December  1821  :  "The  chairman,  Mr.  George  Saunders,  stated  that  this  special 
meeting  of  the  court  had  been  called  at  the  late  hour  of  seven  of  the  clock  in 
the  evening,,  in  consequence  of  information  having  been  received  at  the  sewers 
office  that  in  consequence  of  a  vast  descent  of  water  from  the  uplands  meeting 
a    spring  tide    the   River    Thames    had  overflowed   the    Millbank,   Millbank- 
street,  and    other    low    parts    of    Westminster,    whereby  there   was   reason 
to  fear  that   sundry    breaches    had    taken     place     in     the     banks    of    the 
liver,    to    the   great    and    imminent    danger    of   all    parts   below   the  level 
of   such    high   tide.       Ordered,    that    immediate    notice     of   such   overflow 
and  probable  damage  be  given  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury,     the     Commissioners     of    His    Majesty's   Forests  and  Land   Re- 
venues    to    Robert,    Earl    Grosvenor,    and    all   parties   concerned,  in   order 
that  they  may   take    such  measures  in  the    emergency  as    may   belong  to 
them.     Ordered,  that  the  Commissioners' surveyor  do,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  may  be  found  necessary  on  this  special  emergency,  take  s.ich  labourers, 
workmen,  and  carriages,  timber  and  other  necessaries  as  to  him  shall  seem  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose."     Then  the  surveyor  reported  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
order  which  he  had  received   he  proceeded  to  Millbank,  where  he  found  an 
actual  breach  of  about  12  feet  in  width,  and  4  feet  in  depth  in  the  bank,  and 
that  he  proceeded  to  repair  it.    There  was  a  report  upon  the  extent  of  the 
injury.     Then  there  was  a  report  again  on  the  15th  of  February  1872,  from  the 
surveyor, that  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  high  tide  of  the  River  Thames 
on  the  26th  of  July,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a  gale  of  wind 
blowing  strongly  from   a  north-easterly  direction  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
day,  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  spring  tide.    It  was  "  Ordered,  that  notice 
be  given  to  Messrs.  Johnson,  Son  &  Price  to  repair  forthwith  the  wall  of  the 
wharf  in  front  of  Millbank-row.     The  committee  observed  that  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  front  of  the  Crown  land,  from  the  west  side  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the 
King's  Scholars  Pond  Sewer  was  still  in  want  of  repair.     The  committee  ulso 
observed  that  the  camp  sheeting  in  front  of  land  belonging  to  Earl  Grosvenor, 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Fuller,  gardener,  required  repair,  and  directed  that 
notice  should  be  given  thereof  in  order  that  the  necessary  repairs  may  be  done." 
The  clerk  was  directed  to  report  as  to  the  usual  practice  of  ihe  Commissioners 
on  repair  of  breaches,  and  he  reports,  •*  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  court 
on  the  8th  May  last,  that  I  should  make  to  the  court  a  written  report  on  the 
usual  practice  of  the  court  relative  to  restraining  the  overflow  of  the  River 
Thames  where  the  same  becomes  injurious  to  the  public,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
public  highway  at  Chelsea,  called  *  the  Road  along  Shore,'  stated  to  be  flooded 
and  injured  by  the  tide,  whether  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners 
to  find  a  remedy,  or  see  that  one  be  found.     I  beg  leave  to  state  that  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  court,  I  do  not  find  any  case  in  point, 
that  is  where  a  highway   has  been  flooded  and  injured   by  the  tide.     There 
appear  many  cases  on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  where  the  Thames  bank 
has  been  broken,  and  in  those  cases  the  Commissioners  have  required  the  parties 
whose  adjoining  lands  being  below  the  level  of  the  land  have  been  defended  by 
the  banks,  to  repair  and  make  them  good,  but  when  any  great  and  sudden  emer- 
gency has  arisen  the  Commissioners  have  themselves  repaired  any  breach  that 
may  have  been  found  in  the  bank  and  called  upon  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
land  to  make  good  the  expense." 

16.  As  1  understand  the  extract,  the  clerk  was  instructed   to  report  as  to 

whether  any  precedent  existed  as  to  flooding  in  the  case  of  a  highway,  and  in 

o.iu.  addition 
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Sir  J.  Bazalgette.  addition  to  that,  while  he  says  he  found  no  precedent  for  it  there,  he  defines  the 
I  8  M  m  g  _  usual  practice  of  the  Commissioners  V— It  was  so.  Then  I  will  refer  to  one  or 
|l  a^  l  7/*  two  cases  from  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Coin- 
mission.  Here  is  a  case  where  an  order  of  the  court  was  made  on  the  8th  of 
August  1828  :  "  Mr.  Newman,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  last  court,  laid  be- 
fore the  present  court  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  occupiers  of  the  pre- 
mises adjoining  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Rotherhithe,  with  the  dimensions  to 
which  he  recommended  they  should  be  severally  required  to  repair  and  raise  the 
same.  And  the  same  being  read,  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
court  appointed  to  be  hoiden  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  premises."  They 
viewed  the  premises  and  made  an  order  upon  a  long  list  of  persons,  each  of 
whom  was  called  upon  to  raise  his  wharf,  stone  wharves,  and  ship  yards  and  timber 
wharves  along  the  river,  a  height  varying  generally  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  6  inches, 
10  inches  being  the  minimum.  There  is  a  very  long  list  of  those.  Those  per- 
sons were  ordered  to  raise  their  wharves  ;  some  did  not  raise  their  wharves,  and 
were  summoned  and  fined  for  not  having  done  so.  The  €C  Report  from 
Mr.  Newman  was  also  read,  of  Mr.  John  Ward  of  Rotherhithe 
having  omitted  to  raise  the  banks  of  his  wharf  as  directed  by 
the  order  of  the  court  on  the  29th  day  of  August  last.  Ordered, 
that  the  said  John  Ward  he  and  hereby  is  fined  the  sum  of  100/.  for 
his  contempt  of  the  said  order,  and  that  he  be  summoned  to  the  next  court  to 
show  cause  why  the  said  fine  should  not  be  estreated  into  His  Majesty's  Court 
of  Exchequer."  Then  about  the  time  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge, 
u  The  court  took  into  consideration  the  probability  (if  its  becoming  necessary  to 
raise  the  bank  of  the  river  above  London  Bridge,  on  an  expectation  that  upon 
the  removal  of  the  present  old  bridge  the  tide  would  flow  higher  than  heretofore 
accustomed.  Ordered,  that  each  of  the  surveyors  to  this  Commission  be  desired 
to  repoit  to  the  court  their  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge 
upon  the  tide,  and  the  additional  length  (if  any)  that  the  banks  of  the  river 
above  bridge  should  be  raised."  Then  a  very  interesting  report  is  made  by  the 
surveyors  on  the  condition  of  the  Thames,  and  the  causes  effecting  high  tides; 
but  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tide  would  probably  be  raised  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  height  by  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  as  the  maximum ; 
and  they  think  that  no  general  raising  of  the  banks  is  necessary  in  consequence 
thereof."  There  is  one  other  notice  here  which  I  think  is  important ;  that  is, 
that  on  the  27th  day  of  May  1863$  it  was  "Ordered,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  for  General  Purposes^that  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  between 
the  Old  Barge  House,  in  Christchurch,  and  the  new  London  Bridge  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  the  highest  known  tide,  being  that  reaching  three  feet  above 
Trinity  House  mark,  and  that  proper  marks " 

17.  Just  to  get  the  facts  of  the  Commissions  clear,  when  necessity  required  it, 
on  the  report  of  their  surveyor,  they  made  orders  upon  the  individual  riparian 
owners  or  occupiers  to  raise  their  banks  at  their  own  expense '! — Yes, 

18.  And  in  default  of  their  raising  the  banks,  or  doing  the  necessary  works, 
they  imposed  a  fine  ?  —Yes. 

19.  That  was  the  practice  ? — Yes. 

20.  And  that  practice  was  continued  up  to  the  year  1855,  or  the  year  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works?— Yes;  the  last  record  I  have 
of  its  heing  acted  upon  is  1847. 

21.  In  1855  was  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Commissioners  superseded  by  district 
vestries  and  district  boards  within  the  metropolis? — \es. 

22.  And  the  property  of  the  Commissioners  was  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Woiks  ? — Yes ;  and  the  vestries  and  district  boards. 

23.  And  in  that  way  the  records  from  which  you  have  now  been  quoting 
came  into,  and- are  now  in,  the  possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — Yes. 

24.  Therefore  I  may  take  it  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  you  are  now 
quoting  from  your  own  records  ?—  Yes,  from  ancient  documents  in  the  possession 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

25.  Just  to  make  it  clear,  I  believe  these  powers  of  the  old  Commissioners 
were  first  of  all  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in 
1848?— Yes. 

26.  Mr.  Williams.']  I  must  object  to  my  learned  friend  examining  the  witness 
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before  you  in  this  way ;  he  is  here  to  speak  to  facts ;  if  my  learned  friend  seeks  Sir  /.  Btsalgctu. 
to  make  any  deduction  of  law  from  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  is  a  matter  of  law      8  w^rt^ 
and  not  a  matter  for  a  witness  to  speak  to.  J 

Mr.  Cripps  was  heard  in  support  of  his  line  of  examination. 

27.  Mr.  Bazalgette.~]  These  records  were  first  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  in  1848,  and  then  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
1855  ?— That  is  so. 

28.  That  is  to  say,  you,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  were  established 
for  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers?— Yes. 

29.  You  having  held  office  under  both  parties  ? — Yes. 

30.  By  the  year  1866  the  Metropolitan  Board,  I  believe,  completed  their 
intercepting  main  drainage  system  ? — Yes. 

31.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  as  regards  the  River  Thames? — The  effect  as 
regards  the  Thames  was,  that  a  very  large  body  of  water  which  formerly  flowed  into 
the  Thames  above  London,  amounting  to  607*000  tons  per  diem,  was  diverted  to  a 
point  below  London  and  discharged  upon  the  ebbing  tide,  so  that  to  this  extent 
the  tendency  to  flooding  was  reduced  by  those  works. 

32.  That  is  to  say  by  the  execution  of  the  works  the  tendency  to  flooding  was 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  600,000  tons  of  sewage  per  diem  ? — It  took  600,000 
tons  of  sewage  which  formerly  came  in  above  London,  and  put  it  into  the  Thames 
at  a  lower  point. 

33.  And  is  that  amount  larger  in  volume  than  the  amount  of  water  which 
formerly  found  position  on  the  sites  of  the  three  embankments  which  have  been 
executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — Yes,  taking  the  total  area  of  the  three 
embankments  up  to  the  height  of  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  reducing  it  to 
tons,  it  would  be  587*000,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  quantity  removed  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Thames  by  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage,  and  pumped 
into  the  Thames  at  a  lower  point. 

34.  In  what  year  was  the  Victoria  Embankment  completed  ? —The  Victoria 
Embankment  was  completed  in  1870. 

35.  July  1870?— July  1870. 

36.  And  the  Albert  Embankment; — In  November  1869. 

37.  The  Chelsea  Embankment? — In  April  1874. 

38.  What  is  the  total  area  which  has  been  reclaimed  by  those  three  embank- 
ments ? — 51  acres;  that  is  about  7 acres  by  the  Albert  Embankment,  9  acres  by 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  and  35  acres  by  the  Victoria  Embankment. 

39.  You  have  already  stated  that  by  the  construction  of  those  embankments 
about  587,000  tons  of  water  have  been  excluded  from  that  region  of  the  Thames  ? 
—Yes. 

40.  Now  I  ask,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether,  during  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  rising  and  a  gradual  depression  of  the  tides  within  the  metro- 
politan area  r — There  has  been  an  increased  volume  of  water  coming  up  the 
Thames. 

41.  That  is  to  say,  within  the  last  few  years  the  spring  tides  have  risen  higher 
and  fallen  lower  than  formerly  ? — That  is  so. 

42.  Can  that  rising  and  depression  be  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thames  Embankment  ? — No,  it  cannot. 

43.  What  are  the  particular  forces  which  come  into  play,  and  which  affect  the 
momemtum  of  the  tidal  wave  as  it  passes  up  the  river  ? — The  momentum  of  the 
tidal  wave  is  checked  by  the  friction  of  its  bed,  by  obstructions  placed  across 
the  river,  and  by  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  removing  any  one  of  those  obstructions 
will  cause  a  greater  volume  of  tide  to  pass  up  the  river. 

44.  I  presume  that  as  you  place  artificial  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
so  the  amount  of  tide  water  finding  its  way  up  will  be  reduced  ? — Clearly. 

45.  Can  you  mention  some  of  those  obstructions,  the  removal  of  which  has 
caused  a  larger  quantity  of  tidal  water  to  find  its  way  up  the  river  than  formerly 
was  the  case? — The  removal  of  London  Bridge  has  caused  a  very  much 
larger  volume  of  water  to  pass  up  the  river  than  passed  up  formerly,  and  that 
may  be  exemplified  by  stating  that  before  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge 
the  sectional  area  of  the  river,  300  feet  below  it,  was  23,400  superficial  feet ;  300  ' 
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Sir  J.  Batafyetie.  ^  above  .^  jt  wag  jg  380  superficial  feet,  whilst  through  old  London  Bridge 
8  May  1877.      **e  sectional  area  was  only  7>360  superficial  feet. 

46.  That  is  to  say,  the  sectional  area  through  the  bridge  was  only  one-third  of 
that  which  had  been  presented  300  feet  below  the  bridge  ? — Yes,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  above  and  below  it  were  two-thirds 
greater,  to  be  reduced  in  passing  through  the  bridge  to  one-third ;  of  course, 
that  formed  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  passing  of  the  tide,  and  prevented 
a  considerable  volume  of  water  passing  up  the  river. 

47.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  bridge,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  new  bridge,  as  regards  sectional  capacity? — It  at  once  increased  the 
sectional  area  from  7>360  to  17,600. 

48.  That  is  to  say,  the  area  was  increased  by  such  substitution  to  two-and- 
a-half  times  what  it  originally  was? — Yes. 

49.  Was  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sectional  area  to  at  the  same  time  allow 
more  tidal  water  to  find  its  way  up,  and  the  upland  water  to  find  its  way  more 
rapidly  down? — Yes,  and  it  allowed  the  tide  to  ebb  lower,  and  thereby  expose 
the  banks  above  the  bridge,  which  were  dredged  away,  and  the  increased  volume 
of  tide  rising  and  falling  every  day  gave  an  increased  scour,  and  has  maintained 
since  that  period  the  bed  of  the  river  at  a  deeper  level.  Of  course  all  these 
operations,  whilst  sending  up  more  tidal  volume  and  raising  the  height  of  the 
water,  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  navigation,  and  a  vast  improve- 
ment to  the  navigation. 

50.  Is  what  you  have  said  as  regards  old  London  Bridge  and  its  remov 
equally  true  with  regard  to  old  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  old  Westminster  Bridge  ? 
— It  is  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  I  may  mention  that  with  regard  to  old 
Blackfriars  Bridge  the  area  of  the  river  was  increased,  through  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  from  13,000  to  16,000,  and  through  old  Westminster  Bridge  from 
13,000  to  18,000  at  the  present  time. 

51.  Just  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  tidal  level  has  been  actually  raised, 
I  believe  you  had  some  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Page,  extending  over 
the  years  1823  to  1835  ? — Mr.  Henry  Laws  made  those  observations  for 
Mr.  Page. 

52.  Take  first  of  all  the  years  1823  to  1835  to  show  what  the  increased  eleva- 
tion at  high  water  at  Waterloo  Bridge  was  during  that  period  r — The  increased 
height  of  high  water  between  1823  and  1835  was  seven  inches,  that  is,  taking 
the  same  period  of  the  year,  and  extending  the  observations  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  the  moon  over  the  month,  and  taking  the  average. 

53.  Now  take  1843  to  1845,  what  was  the  increase  at  the  same  point?— I 
have  another  observation  between  1835  and  1843.  During  that  period,  taking 
the  observations  in  the  same  way,  the  high  water  had  been  raised  six  inches. 

54.  And  now  1843  to  1845? — And  between  1843  and  1845  it  was  raised  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  so  that  between  1823  and  1845  there  had  been  a  raising  of 
the  high  water  level  on  the  average  of  14  inches  and  a  quarter. 

55.  That  is  to  say  in  a  period  of  20  years  ? — In  a  period  of  22  years. 

56.  In  addition  to  the  level  of  the  high  water  having  been  raised,  do  you  find 
a  corresponding  depression  has  taken  place  during  that  period  in  the  level  of  low 
water  ? — To  a  greater  extent  the  low  water  has  been  lowered ;  the  low  water 
between  1825  and  1845  had  lowered  3'6  inches,  which  if  added  to  the  increased 
height  of  14J  inches,  gave  an  increased  range  of  tide  of  4  feet  8},  which  means 
that  a  larger  volume  of  water  passed  up  and  down  the  river  at  each  tide  to  that 
extent,  and  that  is  represented,  by  an  increase  above  London  Bridge,  of  tidal 
water  from  13,000,000  tons  to  18,000,000  tons  each  tide. 

57.  And  this  increased  range  of  tide,  amounting  to  4  feet  8j  inches,  took  place 
before  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes,  that  is  down  to 
1845. 

58.  Now  I  will  ask  whether  the  effect  upon  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankment has  been  in  any  way  to  introduce  a  new  obstruction  for  the  tidal 
range  ? — No. 

59.  Can  you  illustrate  that  by  referring  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  at 
certain  points,  before  the  construction  of  the  embankments,  and  subsequendy  to 
their  construction  ? — Yes ;  I  see  the  prevalent  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
embankments,  by  narrowing  the  channel,  pushed  over  the  water,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  to  the  south  side ;  but  that  cannot  be  so,  because,  taking  that  view  of 
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it,  supposing  it  were  possible  that  it  could  be  pushed  over  in  that  way,  by  being    Sir/-  BazilgeUe 

put  into  a  narrower  space,  it  will  be  found  that  at  South wark  Bridge,  at  the  pre--      g  M     lg 

sent  time,  there  is  only  a  waterway  which  is  below  ihe  Victoria  Embankment  of 

14,200  superficial  feet,  whereas  opposite  to  the  embankment,  which  is  at  a  higher 

point  than  Southwark  Bridge,  that  tide  which  has  passed  through  an  area  of 

14,000  feet,  has  then  to  expand  itself  intt>  areas  varying  from  19,000  to  20,000 

feet,  taking  the  narrowest  to  the  widest  point.      So  again,  opposite  the  Albert 

Embankment,  the  areas  are  17,000,  15,000,  and  13,000,  whereas  at  Battersea 

Bridge,  just  above,  it  is  8,900  only,  and  at  Vauxhall  Bridge    13,000;  whilst 

between  Battersea  and  Vauxhall  the  minimum  is  13,000,  and  the  maximum  16,000; 

that  is  at  high  water,  that  is  up  to  Trinity  high  water.    I  take  one  common  basis, 

and  the  same  comparison  will  bear  good  at  any  time  of  tide. 

60.  So  that  in  each  case  where  you  approach  nn  embankment,  there  is  a 
point  before  you  arrive  at  it  where  the  sectional  area  of  the  channel  is  less  than 
the  sectional  area  of  the  channel  opposite  the  embankment  itself? — Yes. 

61.  You  have  already  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  construction 
of  these  embankments  has  not  reduced  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  so  as  to 
cause  flooding,  you  have  also  by  the  main  drainage  system  diverted  a  quantity 
of  water  which  found  its  way  into  the  river  at  that  spot,  equivalent  to  that  which 
occupies  the  sites  of  the  three  embankments  ? — Yes. 

62.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  tidal  waters  had  been  deflected  by 
the  Thames  Embankment  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  that  not  again  contrary  to  well 
known  hydraulic  principles  5 — Tidal  water  will,  of  course,  maintain  its  level. 

63.  Is  it  not  true  that  tidal  water  naturally  flows  upon  the  concave  side  of  the 
river,  and  can  only  be  deflected  by  a  projection  ? — Yes. 

64.  Now,  coming  to  the  flood  of  January  last,  did  you,  after  its  occurrence, 
inspect  the  flooded  districts  r — I  did. 

65.  What  was  the  result  of  your  inspection  ?— I  found  that  the  tide,  particu- 
larly in  Lambeth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nine  Elms,  and  also  extending  down 
the  bank  of  the  river  near  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  on  the  north  side  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wapping,  had  overflooded  to  a  very  serious  extent;  some 
portion  of  the  land  is  lower  at  a  distance  from  the  river  than  the  wharves  which 
are  close  to  the  river,  and  therefore  the  tide  which  overflowed  those  wharves 
poured  into  those  low  spots,  and  filled  them  up  to  a  great  depth.  I  saw  many 
of  the  houses  where  the  water  had  stood  up  to  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  houses.  The  people  were  driven  out  of  them  into  the  upper  floors,  or 
had  to  escape  from  the  neighbourhood  altogether,  and  the  result  was  great 
misery,  and  the  property  of  the  poorer  people  was  destroyed,  and  they  were 
rendered  homeless ;  they  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  churches,  and  in  any  place 
they  could  get  refuge  in. 

66.  Did  you  find  that  the  damage  actually  done  to  property  was  great  ?— I 
did,  very  great  indeed,  and  what  struck  me  most  was,  that  so  much  serious 
damage  should  be  done,  when  such  slight  precautions  would  have  prevented 
it  all. 

67.  I  believe  you  embodied  the  result  of  your  observations  in  a  report  which 
was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  4th  January  1877  ?  — 
I  did, 

68.  Have  you  copies  of  that  report?— I  have  a  copy  of  that  report  in  my 
hand. 

69.  Will  you  shortly  give  the  effect  of  that  report?- -It  is  dated  the  4th  of 
January  1877.  **  On  Tuesday  the  2nd  instant  the  tide,  at  3  a.m.,  rose  to  a 
height  of  about  4  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  or  to  within  about 
6  inches  of  the  level  reached  by  the  extraordinary  tide  of  November  1875.  This 
unusual  height  of  the  tide  appears  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  water  of  the  remarkably  heavy  and  continuous  rainfall  in  conjunction 
with  the  high  spring  tides,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
new  embankments  on  either  side  of  the  river.  /The  width  of  the  narrow  part 
of  the  river  opposite  Millbank  was  increased  by  dredging,  and  the  setting  back 
of  the  Albert  Embankment  from  600  feet  to  720  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  river 
opposite  the  Victoria  Embankment  is  siiil  from  880  feet  to  1,125  feet  between 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  whereas  the  arches  of  South- 
wark Bridge  will  certainly  not  be  obstructed  by  greater  width 
between  the  embankments  above  it.    Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  altera- 
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Sir  J-JBoMa2gette+  ^on  of  the  channel  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  nearer  to  the  south  side 
8  May  1877.  has  caused  the  mam  current  to  flow  nearer  to  the  south  side  than  formerly,  and 
bas  thus  heaped  up  the  waters,  but  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  main  current 
of  a  river  is  not  higher  than  at  its  sides.  Uniform  width  produces  uniform 
scour,  and  a  better  channel  for  the  discharge  of  flood  water,  and  unnecessary 
width  only  diverts  the  current  into  eddies,  which  form  accumulations  of  mud : 
the  rainfall  of  the  past  month  has  exceeded  six  inches,  (>eing  in  one  month  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  average  annual  rainfall.  The  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 
is  tributaries  above  London  are  now  inundated  almost  to  their  sources  ;  the  out- 
flow of  the  accumulated  waters  meeting,  and  being  retarded  by  the  high  water 
of  high  spring  tides  has  caused  them  to  heap  up  and  overflow  the  lower  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  thereby  occasioning  greater  destruction  of  property  and  other 
serious  evils.  Within  the  last  two  days  I  have  inspected  many  of  the  localities 
which  have  been  flooded,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  possible  by  the  expen- 
diture of  small  sums  of  money  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  river-side 
property,  not  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  the  cost  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
in  far  less  time  than  would  be  occupied  in  obtaining  such  an  Act,  so  to 
raise  the  wharf  walls,  draw  docks,  and  stairs,  as  to  protect  the  main  bulk 
of  the  house  and  wharf  property  from  future  injury.  The  localities  which 
have  suffered  most  are  in  Lambeth,  and  Southwark,  on  the  Surrey  side, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
The  Nine  Elms  Station  of  the  South  Western  Railway  presents  a  frontage 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  river;  and  the  wharf  wall,  although 
in  part  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  wharves,  is  not  high  enough,  and  the 
river,  on  Tuesday,  poured  over  this  wharf  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  nine  inches, 
discharging  an  immense  volume  of  water  into  the  lower  and  thickly  inhabited 
districts.  The  vestry  of  Lambeth,  in  April  1874,  served  a  notice  upon  the  rail- 
way company  to  raise  their  wharf  wall,  but  this  has  not  been  done,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  12-inch  baulk  of  timber,  bolted  down  along  the  top  of  this  wall,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  300  /.,  would  have  saved  any  overflow  from  these  premises. 
The  Brighton  Railway  Company's  goods  wharf,  near  the  new  Foreign  Cattle 
Market,  Diptford,  is  another  similar  instance,  and  these  are  types  of  many  oiher 
cases.  At  Messrs.  Johnson's  coal  wharf,  and  at  Mr.  Foy's  forage  wharf,  where 
serious  overflow  took  place,  an  expenditure  of  probably  6  /.  at  each  wharf,  in 
adding  a  few  courses  of  brickwork  to  the  wall  would  have  saved  any  overflow,  and 
there  are  probably  a  few  more  similar  cases  in  this  locality.  The  White  Hart 
drawdock,  and  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Jones'  drawdock,  require  raisiag  at  compara- 
tively small  cost,  but  it  would  render  them  less  convenient  by  causing  steeper 
approaches.  Below  Westminster  Bridge,  along  the  Belvidere-road,  and  the 
Commercial-road,  are  the  extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Hannen,  the  Aylesford  and  Burnham  Companies  wharves,  Messrs. 
Davey  and  Thompson's  coal  wharf,  the  Thames  Dock,  and  others,  all  of  which 
have  been  overflowed,  to  the  damage  of  their  own  premises,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  poorer  property  behind  them.  The  raising  of  the  coping,  and  laying  under 
it  a  few  courses  of  brickwork,  would  have  prevented  all  this  mischief.  Some  of 
the  owners  now  propose  to  do  this ;  others  say  what  is  the  use  of  doing 
it  unless  their  neighbours  do  it  also.  And  I  am  satisfied  it  is  only  neces- 
sary in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  for  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
to  point  out  to  the  owners  the  necessity  of  these  works,  and  the  simplicity 
of  them,  to  induce  them  at  once  to  provide  the  remedy.  For  those  who 
neglect  it,  compulsory  powers  should  be  obtained.  At  Wapping,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  Boyce's  Granite  Wharf,  Hoare's  Brewery  Wharf,  South 
Devon  Wharf,  and  some  others  require  raising  in  the  same  way.  Union  Stairs 
and  Alderman  Stairs  should  be  raised  by  the  vestry,  as  has  been  done  in  similar 
cases  by  the  Limehouse  District  Board  at  small  cost  and  with  perfect  success. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  property  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  viz.,  those 
wharves  where  the  main  floors  and  sills  of  the  doors  or  loopholes  are  below  the 
level  of  extraordinary  high  tides  ;  these  could  in  most  cases  not  be  raised  with- 
out serious  obstruction  to  the  business  carried  on  in  them  ;  tltey  are  generally 
provided  with  slides  or  dams  which  can  at  a  moment's  notice  be  fixed  on  door- 
ways or  loopholes,  and  these  slides,  if  properly  made,  would  answer  the  purpose, 
if  used  ;  but  as  high  tides  occur  at  distant  periods  only  and  then  frequently  in 
the  night  time,  the  probability  is  these  slides  are,  as  a  rule,  left  out  when 
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required.     A  regulation  that  sucli  slides  should  be  kept  in  proper  order  and  fixed    Sir  J.  Btvalgette. 

in  their  places  >»fter  business  hours,  with  a  heavy  penalty  attaching  to  the  neglect  

of  these  obligations,  might  meet  this  difficulty.  By  the  combined  effort  of  a  few  *  Ma7  l877* 
wharfingers  and  district  boards  and  vestries,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  at  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and  within  the  next  six 
weeks,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  within  the  denser  portions  of  the 
metropolis  by  the  highest  tides  that  have  ever  yet  been  recorded.  All  persons 
desiring  information  as  to  the  height  to  which  their  premises  should  I>e  raised  or 
as  to  the  best  means  of  raising  or  protecting  them,  might  obtain  the  information 
on  application  at  the  offices  of  this  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  new  and  uni- 
form embankment  is  to  be  formed  by  any  public  body  along  the  rest  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  similar  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments, 
the  expenditure  on  uorks,  although  very  large,  will  be  much  less  than  the 
expenditure  for  compensation  for  injury  done  to  the  business  of  the  wharves 
along  that  shore,  and  the  cort  must  he  counted  in  millions.  Again,  should  a 
public  body  obtain  powers  to  enter  upon  private  premises  to  execute  the  minor 
works  above  described,  unless  it  be  done  in  default  of  an  obligation  cast  upon  the 
owners,  many  of  the  owners  will  demand  of  that  body  works  of  a 
more  costly  character  than  would  otherwise  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
will  claim  compensation  for  temporary  interruption  of  business,  and  for  perma- 
nent damage  to  the  premises  for  trade  purposes.  The  alterations  of  doors  and 
loopholes  could  hardly  be  met  by  a  public  body  without  the  rebuilding  of  the 
premises.  At  Fulham,  Battersea,  and  Wandsworth,  and  above  the  metropolitan 
area,  earthen  river  banks  might  be  raised  and  maintained  by  the  owners,  under 
the  direction  of  a  controlling  authority,  as  are  now  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
which  from  time  immemorial  have,  under  various  ancient  Commissions,  been 
maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  low  levels  and  marsh  lands  below  London. 
I  recommend  that  this  Report  be  referred  to  the  Works,  &c.  Committee,  with 
power  to  take  such  course  as  they  may  deem  necessary." 

70.  That  report  of  January  1877  was  referred  to  the  Board  in  the  first  place, 
and  they  having  considered  it,  referred  it  to  a  Committee  1 — Yes. 

71.  Was  action  taken  upon  that  repoit  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  letter  of 
advice  being  sent  out  to  the  different  riparian  owners  and  occupiers  on  the  banks 
of  the  inundated  portions  of  the  Thames  ?— The  result  was  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  sent  a  letter  to  all  persons  having  property  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  within  their  jurisdiction,  a  copy  of  which  1  will  read. 

72.  Was  that  letter  dated  the  10th  of  January  1877  ?— The  letter  was  dated 
at  various  times  in  January.  Of  course  a  large  number  of  them  had  to  be  sent 
out,  something  like  800  ;  870  had  to  be  lent  out. 

73.  I  see  this  letter  is  in  these  terms :  "  Sir,  —The  attention  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  has  been  directed  to  the  serious  evils  resulting  from  the 
overflow  of  the  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  spring  tides.     This  is  the  fourth  inundation  of  the  kind  within  three 
years,  the  first  two  having  taken  place  in  March  and  April  1874,  and  the  third 
in  November  1876  ;  and  considering  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  still  going  on,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  flood  waters  of  the  Thames,  there  is  some  reason 
to  fear  the  possibility  of  another  overflow  at  the  next  or  ensuing  spring  tides. 
These  inundations,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you,  are  most  disastrous  to 
the  poorer  classes,  whose  dwellings  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  rear  of    the 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  business  premises  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  Board  therefore  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property  on  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  to  the  necessity  of  at 
once  taking  measures,  by  raising  the  frontage  of  the  property  exposed  to  inunda- 
tion, to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  overflows.      The  Board  does  not  doubt 
that  everyone   interested   in  riverside  property    will   be    desirous   to    do  all 
in  his  power  to  insure  that,  so  far  as  regards  such  property,  the  overflow  of  the 
river  shall  be  effectually  prevented.    The  Board's  engineer  has  been  oonsidering 
the  best  way  of  applying  an  effectual  and  prompt  remedy,  in  the  absence  of  any 
orders  or  plans,  for  a  complete  system  of  protection  against  inundations,  and  it 
appears  to  the  Board  that  it  may  be  of  value  to  communicate  to  you  his  view  of 
the  means  of  preventing  further  mischief.   I  am  accordingly  directed  to  acquaint 
you  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is  of  opinion  that,  to  ensure  safety,  the  frontage 
of  your  property  exposed  to  inundation  would  require  to  be  raised  not  less  than 
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Sir  J.Bazalgette.        feet       inches  »  :_That  was  filled  in  in  each  case  according  to  the  required 
6  May  1877,      height  of  the  premises. 

74.  "  In  making  this  communication,  however,  I  am  to  state  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Board  to  interfere  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  who  are  specially  charged  with  these  matters  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  in  any  way  to  put  aside  the  authority  of  any  such  bodies ;"  this 
letter  was  only  a  letter  of  advice,  and  was  in  no  way  a  mandatory  letter  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ? — That  is  so. 

75.  I  believe  that  since  that  letter  was  sent  out  you  have  caused  an  inspection 
again  to  be  made  of  the  river-side  premises,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  any 
steps  should  be  taken  in  consequence? — Yes,  I  caused  an  examination  of  the 
premises  to  be  made  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

76.  Did  you  then  make  a  report,  stating  the  result  of  such  examination?— 
Yes  ;  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  report,  giving  a  list  of  those  who  fully 
complied  with  what  was  necessary,  those  who  did  it  in  a  temporary  way,  and 
those  who  did  not  do  any  work;?,  and  the  result  was  that  the  number  of  notices 
complied  with  was  about  200  ;  those  which  complied  partially,  that  is  raised  their 
banks  not  quite  to  the  sufficient  height,  or  did  it  in  a  temporary  manner,  were 
130,  and  those  who  did  not  do  so  were  540. 

77.  That  is  to  say,  about  two-fifths  have  done  work  in  pursuance  of  the  letter, 
and  three-fifths  have  taken  no  action?— Yes;  but,  as  regards  the  actual  works 
done,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  done  than  that ;  that  is  as  regards  the  number. 
For  instance,  the  Loudon  and  South  Western  Railway  Company  raised  their 
wharf,  which  extended  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

78.  What  height  did  the  London  and  South  Western  Company  raise  it?  — 
They  raised  it  2  feet ;  from  3  feet  above  Trinity  to  5  feet  above  Trinity. 

7y.  Will  the  effect  of  such  works  be  to  prevent  flooding  behind  them  in  the 
future?— Undoubtedly.  If  that  had  been  done  before  it  would  have  saved  a 
vast  deal  more  money  than  it  cost  to  do  it,  10  times  over. 

80.  Now  take  the  second  case?— The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company  have  raised  their  frontage  there,  exceptiug  a  gap  of  about 
50  feet,  which  they  have  left  to  carry  on  the  loading  of  goods,  and  they  have 
clay  and  materials  reddy  in  case  of  flood  to  fill  up  the  gap  quickly. 

81.  I  suppose  these  alterations,  as  a  rule,  if  taken  separately,  would  be  small 
in  point  of  works? — They  are  small. 

,  82.  In  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  just  effect  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  see  them,  60  that  you  might  see  how  they  stand  in  connection  with 
the  adjoining  property  ? — I  think  it  would  give  a  more  exact  appreciation  to 
view  them,  and  see  what  the  character  of  the  works  is  that  have  been  done,  and 
those  required  to  be  done,  than  any  explanation  that  could  be  given  in  this  room. 

83.  Have  you  also  obtained  information  with  regard  to  the  frontage  of  the 
Royal  Victualling  Ynrd,  Deptford? — Yes,  1  am  informed  that  the  Admiralty 
propose  to  raise  the  Royal  Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford  to  a  proper  height. 

84.  And  the  same  thing  is  proposed  to  the  frontage  of  the  Foreign  Cattle 
Market  at  Deptford  ?— The  Corporation  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  as  to  the 
Foreign  Cattle  Market. 

85.  The  result  of  your  report  goes  to  show  this,  that  though  numerically 
two-fifths  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  advice,  yet  the  works 
actually  executed  in  pursuance  of  it  bear  a  very  much  greater  proportion  to  the 
total  amount  ? — The  works  requiring  to  be  done  amount  to  nearly  one-half. 

86.  Are  the  details  of  such  compliance  and  non-compliance  fully  set  forth  in 
that  report  ? — They  are  ;  they  are  shown  in  sections.  These  sections  show  every 
wharf  along  the  river,  and  the  red  colour  represents  where  persons  have  raised 
their  wharves  in  consequence  of  that  letter  ;  wherever  you  see  the  red  places 
♦here  the  wharves  have  been  raised  to  the  required  height;  the  red  line  is  five 
feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark. 

87.  Mr.  Hick.\  That  is  higher  than  any  tide  that  we  have  upon  record ?— 
That  is  six  inches  higher  than  any  tidfe  that  we  have  upon  record.  At  Fulham 
this  bank  has  been  raised  at  a  distance  away  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
tide  has  been  allowed  to  flow  over  the  marshes  up  to  that  bank.  This  is  another 
section.  This  is  Charing  Cross  Bridge  and  Waterloo  Bridge.  All  these  places 
have  been  raised  ;  these  are  places  where  barges  come  alongside  and  land  their 
goods  oh  to  these  wharves,  and  where  the  raising  of  the  wharves  would  be  very 
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inconvenient  to  business  ;  there  they  put  in  a  slide,  and  if  there  was  a  regulation   sir  j.  Batalgette. 

that  the  slides  should  always    be  in,  excepting  when  business  is  carried  on,  M r 

and   that   they  should   be    properly  formed,   they   would  keep   out   the   tide  ay  l  77# 

sufficiently. 

88.  Chairman.']  There  is  no  authority  now  to  enforce  it  ? — No,  it  would 
have  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  river  police  might  have  authority 
to  look  after  them,  and  have  a  portion  of  the  fine  given  as  a  reward  whenever 
they  detect  them  left  out  of  place;  then  they  would  look  after  them,  and  see 
that  it  was  done.     It  would  be  d«me  by  a  bye-law  if  the  Bill  passes. 

89.  Mr.  Watney.~]  Have  you  power  under  this  Bill,  if  it  passes,  to  see  that 
it  is  done  ? — If  the  Bill  passes  we  should  make  a  bye-law  carrying  that  into 
effect ;  in  some  cases  requiring  them  to  raise  the  wall  to  a  certain  level,  and  in 
other  cases  requiring  them  to  put  in  tide  boards.  This  is  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment.  This  is  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway ;  all  this  has  been 
raised  {explaining  the  same) ;  the  want  of  that  was  the  cause  of  an  immense 
amount  of  damage ;  the  tide  running  over  it  sent  in  a  body  of  water  which  did 
a  fearful  amount  of  damage.     Here  is  another  {producing  another  section). 

90.  Mr.  Locke."\  Do  those  that  were  put  in  answer? — Yes;  we  have  had  no 
tide  more  than  4  feet  6  ;  these  are  up  to  5  feet.  Here  is  a  case  where  they  have 
not  raised  their  wall  to  5  feet  (the  Witness  explained  the  section  to  the  Com- 
mittee). 

91.  Mr.  Bazalgette.*]  I  understand  that  those  sections  show  the  details  of  the 
work  that  has  been  already  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  Board's  letter  of 
advice  ? — They  do. 

92.  And  prohably  some  of  the  works  are  of  a  temporary  character,  and  require 
careful  supervision  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  a  proper  and  efficient  state  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  great  object  is  to  control  them  from  time  to  time,  because  although  no 
tide  ever  had  risen  higher  than  4  feet  6  above  Trinity  high-water  mark  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  higher  tides,  and  it  might  be 
necessary  to  raise  them  still  higher. 

93  Did  you  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  wharfingers  to 
comply  with  the  letter  of  advice,  and  did  they  state  that  there  were  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  doing  so  ? — They  did  ;  many  of  them  said  to  me,  u  We  are 
very  ready  to  raise  our  wharves  if  our  neighbours  would  do  so  also,  but  what  is 
the  good  of  our  raising  our  wharves  if  the  tide  can  come  over  the  adjoining 
wharves  and  come  round  behind  us  and  pass  into  our  premises  that  way  ?"  I 
saw  a  case  above  Battersea  Bridge  in  which  two  occupiers  of  property  had  com- 
menced raising  their  wharves.  One  of  them  had  completed  it,  and  the  other 
had  raised  it  half  way,  but  finding  that  the  one  between  them  would  not  raise 
his  the  one  who  had  not  completed  his  stopped  doing  so  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  my  going  on,  because  my  neighbour  will  not  raise  his,  and  we  shall  be 
flooded  as  bad  as  ever" 

94.  So  that  in  addition  to  those  who  have  conformed  to  the  Board's  letter, 
there  are  some  who  would  willingly  comply  with  it,  if  they  saw  their  way  to  their 
neighbours  being  compelled  to  do  the  same?— Yes,  many;  that  is  their  general 
feeling,  as  far  as  1  can  judge. 

95.  And  I  presume  that  in  the  execution  of  these  works  there  are  in  some 
cases  special  difficulties  which  are  met,  and  which  have  to  be  especially  provided 
for  ? — Yes. 

96.  Take  the  case  of  the  loopholes  in  warehouses ;  how  would  you  deal  with 
them  ? — I  propose  to  deal  with  them  much  upon  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  now  dealt  with,  but  more  effectually  ;  that  is  to  say,  having  properly  formed 
grooves  with  a  door  slide  fixing  into  the  groove,  which  shall  be  made  watertight 
and  which  shall  be  easily  taken  in  and  out,  I  should  propose  to  take  such  steps 
as  should  secure  those  slides  being  in  their  places  at  all  times  except  when 
business  was  going  on  in  the  warehouses.  When  business  is  going  on  there  are 
people  about,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  flooding  taking  place. 

97.  The  object  of  introducing  that  sort  of  precaution  would  be  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  interference  with  the  premises  as  business  premises  ? — Yes,  it 
would  require  each  case  to  be  considered,  and  to  adapt  the  remedy  to  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  the  most  convenient  way  that  it  could  be  done. 

98.  Would  it  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  general  supervision  of 
these  slides,  which  you  have  just  described,  in  order  to  see  that  at  times  of 

0.1 1 J  •  c  3  emergency 
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Sir  J.  Bazulgette.  emergency  they  are  kept  properly  closed  ? — It  never  would  have  any  effect 

without  some  general  supervision,  not  only  as  regards  the  slides,  but  as  regards 

8  May  1877.  |jle  raging  of  the  wharves  themselves  to  a  proper  height,  and  maintaining  them 
at  the  proper  height,  and  the  maintaining  of  the  walls  in  sue!)  a  condition  that 
they  shall  not  leak,  and  that  the  tide  shall  not  pass  through  them  ;  they  should 
be  kept  repaired  and  water-tight.  There  are  some  at  the  present  time,  where 
the  tide  flows  through  the  walls,  they  are  so  badly  constructed. 

99.  Take  the  case  where  draw-docks  come  up  archways  under  buildings? — Yes. 

100.  Would  you  deal  with  tbem  by  the  erection  of  gates  ? — That  can  be  met 
much  in  the  same  way,  by  gates  placed  across  the  top  of  the  draw-dock,  which 
shall  be  opened  whenever  required  for  business  purposes. 

]«>].  And  I  suppose  the  dock  entrances  can  be  dealt  with  mueh  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  ? — Yes,  under  regulations.  Supposing  the  docks  were  not  high 
enough,  by  raising  the  frontage  to  the  river  and  raising  the  dock  gates,  they 
may  be  made  to  keep  out  high  tides  in  the  same  way,  under  proper  regulations. 

102.  The  grear  object  in  each  case  being  to  provide  prober  protection  for  the 
low-lying  property,  and  at  the  same  time  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  business  going  on  at  the  premises  ? — Yes. 

103.  The  different  works  would  be  designed  bearing  those  two  points  in  mind? 
-Yes. 

104.  I  will  ask  generally  whether,  in  your  opinion,  bearing  in  mind  the 
evidence  you  have  given  as  regards  the  inundation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
remedy  which  you  suggest  to  provide  against  it,  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  Bill 
as  has  been  brought  in  before  the  Committee  should  be  passed,  into  law?— 
Absolutely  necessary  ;  it  will  never  be  done  without. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

105.  I  will  ask  a  few  questions  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames  ;  1  daresay  you  are  aware  that  that  body,  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames,  were  established  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857?— Yes. 

106.  I  will  first  take  the  petition  cf  the  Conservators,  and  you  will  perhaps 
tell  me  whether  this  is  correct :  the  Conservators  "  were  incorporated  as  the 
Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857  "?— Yes. 

107.  And  by  the  same  Act  all  the  estate  and  interest  of  the  mayor,  com- 
monalty and  citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  and  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
in  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames  from  Staines,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  to  Yantlett  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  all  the  powers  and 
authorities,  rights,  and  privileges  of  Her  Majesty  in  right  of  Her  Crown,  and  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  with  regard  or  relative  to  the  conservancy,  preserva- 
tion, and  regulation  of  the  River  Thames  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  are  vested 
in  your  petitioners ,f? — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so  generally,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  Act. 

108.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857,  Section 
50 ;  "  All  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  in  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames" 
(you  will  find  these  words  important),  from  Staines  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
to  Yantlett  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest, 
to  which  Her  Majesty  was,  on  the  23rd  day  of  February  1857  entitled,  in  right 
of  Her  Crown,  of,  in,  and  to  the  bed  and  soil  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames, 
within  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  bounded  eastward  by  an  imaginary  line 
to  be  drawn  from  the  entrance  of  Yantlett  Creek  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  said  river,  to  the  City  Stone,  opposite  to  Conway  Island  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  said  river,  and  of,  in,  and  to 
ail  encroachments,  embankments,  and  inclosures  therefrom  or  thereupon,  except 
such  parts  thereof  as  arei  hereinafter  specified,  shall,  from  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  vested  in  the  Conservators." 
Are  you  aware  also,  that  under  the  same  Act,  Section  57,  the  Conservators  may 
grant  licenses  for  the  erection  of  piers  and  jetties  ? — Yes. 

109.  And  by  Section  58  a  certain  consideration  for  such  licenses  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  Conservators  ? — Yes. 

1 10.  They  are  at  liberty  to  exact  certain  tolls  for  the  use  of  such  jetties,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes. 

111.  One-third  of  the  tolls  coming  from  that  source  into  the  till  of  the 
Conservators  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Crown? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

112.  Then 
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1 12,  Then  the  marginal  note  to  Section  103  is, "  Annual  statement  of  account  Si*  •£  Bazalgttte. 
of  all  monies  received  for  sales,  &c.  of  bed  of  River  Thames  to  be  sent  to  the  ft    " — ' 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests;*'  then  the  marginal  note  to  Section  104  y     77' 
is,    "  The    Conservators   to   pay  to  Her  Majesty  one-third  of  moneys,   &c. ; 

the  section  says,  "The  Conservators  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  March  in 
each  and  every  year  for  ever  hereafter,  pay  over  one  equal  third  part  of  all  the 
sums  of  money,  rents,  and  proceeds  which  may  have  been  received  in  manner 
aforesaid  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December  immediately 
preceding  unto  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues  on  behalf  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  to  be 
applied  as  part  of  the  hereditBry  possessions  and  land  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  remaining  two-third  parts  thereof  shall  be  applied  for  the  general 
purposes  of  this  Act ;"  the  Thames  Conservancy  are  a  representative  body,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

113.  A  representative  body,  of  which  a  certain  number  are  elected  from 
wharfingers  and  people  interested  in  the  river  ?  -—Yes. 

J 14.  And  anything  that  they  do  as  a  public  body  is  totally,  apart  from  private 
interest  ?  —I  presume  so. 

1 15.  Now  I  will  call  attention  to  some  of  the  clauses  of  your  Act;  in  the  first 
place,  in  Clauses  5,  6,  and  7,  it  appears  that  you  may,  as  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  order  vestries  and  district  boards  to  do  almost  any  act  which  you  your- 
selves may  think  necessary  for  preserving  the  land  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames 
from  flood  water  ? — The  necessary  works. 

1 16.  You  take  by  this  absolute  and  entire  authority  in  respect  of  anybody  by 
Clauses  5,  6,  and  7  ? — Yes ;  we  take  power  to  require  the  necessary  works  to  be 
done. 

1 1 7.  And  you  take  power  also  to  do  the  works  if  other  people  do  not  do 
them  ? — Yes. 

118.  And  to  charge  people  for  them  ? — Yes. 

1 19.  And  also  it  strikes  one  as  remarkable,  without  anywhere  depositing  any 
plans  showing  what  your  scheme  is  ? — Depositing  where  ? 

120.  Anywhere;  if  you  come  before  rarliament  you  must  deposit  plans  of 
engineering,  and  so  on,  but  here  you  do  not  propose  to  deposit  any  plans? — 
Where  should  they  be  deposited  ? 

121.  Do  you  propose  before  you  carry  any  works  into  effect  anywhere  to 
deposit  any  plans  showing  what  the  works  are  to  be  ? — I  apprehend  if  we 
propose  to  do  any  works  interfering  with  the  bed  of  the  river  we  should 
be  bound  to  deposit  plans  with  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  get  their  consent. 

122.  That  is  your  intention,  at  any  rate? — I  know  nothing  to  alter  it  in  this  Bill* 

123.  Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Clause  13,  which  says,  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  any  works  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  the  board,  and  the 
vestry  of  any  parish,  board  of  works  for  any  district,  or  other  person  liable  to 
execute  works,  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  construct  any  such 
works,  through,  along,  over,  or  under  the  bed,  and  soil,  and  banks,  and  shores 
of  the  River  Thames"  t — You  must  take  that  in  conjunction  with  Clause  14. 

124.  That  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  was  vested  in  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy by  the  Act  of  1857 ;  I  will  come  to  Clause  14  immediately ;  that  is  so,  is 
it  not,  <fc  Over  or  under  the  bed,  and  soil,  and  banks,  and  shores  of  the  River 
Thames  "  ?— Yes. 

125.  Now  we  come  to  Clause  14,  "  In  order  to  preserve  the  navigation  of  the 
River  Thames"  (that  over-rides  the  whole  clause),  u  the  plans  of  any  work  to  be 
constructed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  through,  along,  over,  or  under  the 
bed,  or  soil,  or  banks,  or  shores  of  the  River  Thames  which  may  interfere  with 
the  free  navigation  of  the  said  river  shall  be  approved  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  in  writing,  signed  by  their  secretary,  before  such  works  are  com- 
menced, certifying  that  the  works,  according  to  such  plans,  will  not  interfere 
with  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames ; "  that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

126.  Do  you  not  then  by  that  entirely  limit  the  scope  of  the  rights  which  we 
have  under  the  Act  of  1857  ;  you  treat  us  not  as  a  Conservancy  Board,  but  as  a 
sort  of  Commissioners  r — I  should  have  thought  not. 

127-  Do  not  the  words  of  Clause  14  limit  them  by  the  words,  "in  order  to 
preserve  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames  "  ? — Those  are  very  large  words. 

1 28.  Is  it  your  intention  to  limit  our  rights' to  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the 
River  Thames  under  the  Act  of  1857  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

0.11 1.  c  4  129.  I  could 
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Sir  J.  Baialgette.        129.  I  could   hardly  fancy  it  was  done  by  accident ;   then  I  will  call  your 

attention  to  the  saving:  Clause,  25,  which,  I  presume,  is  to  save  the  rights  of  the 

May  1877.  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  "  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend 
or  be  construed  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  River  Thames,  or  to  prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or  diminish  any  power, 
authority  or  jurisdiction  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Conservators  did,  or  might  lawfully  claim,  use,  or  exercise,  so  far  as  such  rights, 
power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  for  the  preserving  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames;"  again  limiting  the  saving  Clause  to  the  opera 
tion  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Thames  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — So  it  appears. 

130.  Is  not  that  a  limitation  of  the  rights  which  we  have  under  the  Act  of 
1857? — I  am  not  in  the  position  to  construe  Acts  of  Parliament ;  so  far  .-is  my 
opinion  goes,  I  should  have  thought,  not ;  I  should  have  thought  it  preberving 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Thames  in  a  very  comprehensive  form. 

131.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  words  as  to  limit  were  left  out  it  would  answer 
the  purpose  very  well? — I  cannot  express  any  opinion  upon  that. 

132.  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  1  understand  my  learned  friend  to  say,  that 
it  is  not  your  intention  in  any  way  or  kind  to  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the 
Thames  Conservators,  in  reference  to  the  bed,  soil  and  shores  of  the  Thames 
which  are  secured  to  them  under  the  Act  of  1 857  : — I  believe  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Littler. 

133.  I  have  not  much  to  ask  you  on  behalf  of  Lambeth  ;  you  say  the  first 
thing  which  has  operated  in  this  matter  has  been  the  removal  of  old  Westminster 
and  old  London  Bridges  ? — Yes. 

134.  I  suppose  you  would  call  both  those  public  improvements  ? — Yes. 

1 35.  And  one  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  out  of  the 
Bridge  House  Estates,  and  the  other  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  Estates  ? — Yes. 

136.  And  they  both  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  river? — Yes;  they 
allowed  a  larger  volume  of  tidal  water  to  pass  up  the  river. 

137.  Now  as  to  the  embankment,  the  direct  effect  of  the  embankment  has 
been  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current,  has  it  not?— Yes,  to  some  extent; 
to  a  slight  extent. 

138.  And  to  regulate  it  and  make  it  more  even  in  its  velocity? — Yes. 

139.  Does  that  show  that  there  is  a  larger  or  a  smaller  volume  of  water 
coming  up  the  river  ? — It  does  not  show  either  there  is  a  greater  velocity,  and 
smaller  body  ;   one  compensates  the  other. 

140.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  river  like  the  Thames  the  narrowest  fixed  point 
will  regulate  the  amount  of  water  that  comes  up  by  each  tide  ?— No  doubt. 

141.  Southwark  Bridge  is  the  narrowest  fixed  point? — Yes. 

142.  How  long  has  the  present  widths  of  Southwark  Bridge  continued  ;  since 
the  heginning  of  this  century,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  many  years. 

143.  Then,  that  remaining  a  fixed  point,  there  cannot  have  been  a  larger 
quantity  of  tidal  water  brought  up  unless  something  else  has  happened  above; 
can  there? — Yes,  there  may  be  more  from  anything  that  happened  above  or 
below ;  alterations  from  above  and  below  may  cause  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
to  flow  through  Southwark  Bridge,  or  a  less  quantity  than  has  done  previously. 

1 44.  What  was  the  amount  of  water  space  excluded  from  the  river  by  the 
embankment? — About  50  acres  by  the  three  embankments. 

M5-  Would  that  have  no  effect  upon  the  tidal  current  ? — No  appreciable  effect. 
Let  me  put  it  in  this  way  :  supposing  there  were  actually  so  much  more  water 
heaped  up  in  the  river,  the  total  tidal  volume  of  one  tide  up  to  Trinity  high  water 
is  573,000,000  of  tons.  That  573,000,000  of  tons  would  raise  the  tide  24  feet ;  if 
you  could  take  the  water  excluded  by  the  embankment,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of 
that  again,  it  would  raise  it  about  one-third  of  an  inch. 

146.  What  quantity  of  water  do  you  make  of  that ;  what  number  of  tons  ? — 
The  quantity  displaced  I  stated  to  be  587,000  tons. 

147.  When  the  land  water  comes  down  in  large  quantities  and  meets  the  tide, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  which  you  described  to-day  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
floods?— Yes. 

148.  That  is  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  a  very  great  extent? 
— Yes,  quite  independent  of  that. 

149.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  higher  volume  of  tidal  water,  if  the  works 
on  the  Thames  have  had  no  effect  upon  it? — I  have  stated  that  I  attribute  it  to 
the  north-easterly  winds. 

150.  Is, 
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150.  Is,  oris  not,  the  resistance  along  the  shore  larger  or  smaller  by  the  build-  Sir  /.  BaraUjme. 
iag  of  the  embankment  ? — Rather  less.  r 

151.  Has  it  a  tendency  to  affect  the  volume  coming  up? — The  resistance  being  ay  *  77# 
rather  less,  the  velocity  is  rather  increased,  but  the  area  through  which  it  passes 

is  reduced. 

152.  And  the  velocity  being  increased,  and  the  time  of  the  tide  being  lessened, 
there  is  more  water  comes  up  to  a  certain  extent  for  that  reason  ? — No,  that  does 
not  follow ;  the  quantity  depends  upon  the  velocity  and  the  area.  If  you  reduce 
the  area,  and  proportionally  increase  the  velocity,  you  get  the  same  quantity  of 
water. 

153.  The  low-lying  part  of  Westminster,  as  I  understand,  has  been  very 
effectually  protected  by  the  embankment? — So  far  as  the  embankment  goes,  it  has, 

154.  And  with  the  increase  of  flooding  that  there  has  been  of  late  years,  West- 
minster would  have  suffered  very  severely  but  fur  the  existence  of  the  embank- 
ment r — I  do  not  think  the  part  of  Westminster  where  the  embankment  was 
formed  was  flooded ;  some  portion  of  Westminster  was  flooded. 

155.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  legal  matters  with  you,  but  what  are  we  to  un 
derstand  ;  is  this  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law,  or  the  introduction  of  fresh 
law  ? — I  give  a  very  cautious  opinion  about  the  law ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

156.  What  is  the  class  of  work  that  you  anticipate  having  to  do,  because  I  see 
that  there  is  a  provision  here  which  seems  rather  to  anticipate  some  extra 
amount  of  work.  The  11th  clause  provides  that  the  Board  themselves,  that  is 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  may  themselves  execute  works ;  that  would  be,  would 
it  not,  something  considerable  ? — That  is  where  the  individuals  do  not  do  it. 

157.  "  In  lieu  of  requiring  any  vestry,  district  board,  or  other  person,  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  to  execute  any  such  works  as  aforesaid,  the  Board 
may  themselves,  if  they  so  think  fit,  on  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  28  days 
after  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  published  once  in  each  of  two  consecutive 
weeks  in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
has  been  affixed  to  the  principal  doors  of  every  church  and  chapel  in  the  dis- 
trict or  parish  in  which  such  works  are  intended  to  be  executed,  in  the  place  to 
which  notices  are  usually  affixed,  proceed  to  execute  such  works.0  That  rather 
contemplates  an  extensive  work,  does  not  it  ? — "  On  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  28  days  after  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  published/' 

158.  That  contemplates  an  extensive  work,  or  else  you  would  leave  it  to  the 
vestries?— No,  I  apprehend  not. 

159.  It  is  in  lieu  of  your  requiring  them  to  do  it  ? — I  do  not  anticipate  any 
extensive  work. 

160.  Is  there  any  limit  whatever  on  you  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  to 
what  you  may  order  under  this  Act  ? — No,  I  apprehend  not ;  we  may  order 
what  is  necessary. 

161.  You  might  order  the  Vestry  of  Lambeth  to  complete  the  Albert  Em- 
bankment if  you  thought  fit  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  we  do  not  propose  to  do  it. 

162.  I  asked  what  you  have  the  power  to  do.  Is  there  any  estimate  prepared 
by  you  or  anyone  as  to  the  amount  of  work  required  under  this  Act  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  give  an  estimate ;  it  is  patch-work.  Pieces  here  and 
there  required  to  be  done. 

163.  It  makes  it  a  mere  matter  of  detail-  I  ask  whether  you  or  somebody 
under  your  supervision  has  prepared  it  ? — No. 

1 64.  Have  you  no  sort  of  even  rough  estimate  f — I  have  not  added  them 
altogether.     I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  they  are  separately. 

165.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  sort  of  data  which  would  guide  us 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  you  think  is  required  under  the  Act  ?  —No,  I  have  noU 

166.  Nor  can  you  tell  entirely  from  that  how  much  would  be  required  to  be 
executed  by  individuals,  how  much  by  vestries,  and  how  much  by  you  ?— Yes,  I 
can  tell  exactly  how  much  is  required  to  be  executed  by  each  individual ;  that  has 
been  already  described  to  parties  along  the  whole  line,  each  party  has  been  told 
what  is  wanted. 

1 67.  I  understand  that,  but  when  this  Bill  comes  into  operation  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  work  which  you  anticipate  will  have  to  be  done  by  individuals?— Yes. 

168.  A  certain  amount  you  are  to  require  the  vestries  to  do,  and  a  certain 
amount  you  contemplate  doing  yourselves  ? — No,  we  do  not  contemplate  doing  any. 

169.  What  is  the  use  of  the  11th  section? — I  suppose  it  was  considered 
necessary  in  case  of  circumstances  requiring  it. 

1 70.  It  is  put  in  at  the  suggestion  of  the  engineering  department  ? — No. 
0.111.  D  171.  It 
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Sir  7.  BaMaljcUi.       171.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  solicitor's  department  ? — Yes. 

172.  It  is  no  part  of  your  suggestion  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

8  %  1877-  173    flow  M  t0  t^e  19th  clause,  which  relates  to  the  same  thing :  "  Wherein 

any  parish  or  district  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  the  Board  execute  any  works, 
they  may  by  order  require  payment  of  and  recover  the  whole,  or  such  part  as 
they  may  think  just,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  the  same 
from  the  vestry  of  such  parish  or  the  board  of  works  for  such  district ;  and  in 
any  case  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  that  such  expenses  have  been  in- 
curred for  the  special  benefit  of  any  particular  part  of  such  parish  or  district, 
or  have  not  been  incurred  for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole  of  such  purish  or 
district,  they  may  by  order  direct  the  vestry  or  district  board  to  cause  the  sum 
or  sums  necessary  for  defraying  such  expenses  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  levied  in 
such  part,  or  exempt  any  part  of  such  parish  or  district  from  the  rates,  or  require 
a  less  rate  to  be  levied  thereon,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require; 
and  tbey  may,  by  any  such  order,  direct  any  such  district  board  to  refrain, 
where  any  entire  parish  ought,  in  their  judgment,  to  be  so  exempt,  from  levy- 
ing any  money  thereon,  and  they  may,  notwithstanding,  direct  such  district 
board  to  issue  any  order  or  orders  for  levying  sums  upon  any  other  parish  or 
parishes  in  their  district."  What  is  the  object  there,  again  speaking  engineer- 
ingly,  of  providing  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  recovered  from  the  vestry ;  do  you 
think  that  some  of  the  works  executed  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry  may  be  of  public 
importance,  and,  therefore,  contributed  to  by  the  public  ? — It  might  be  so. 

1 74.  Are  there  any  large  works  in  your  contemplation,  because  we  want  to 
know  whether  this  is  n  temptation  to  let  you  pass  the  Bill  ? — My  idea  is  that  they 
will  be  all  Jocal  works. 

175.  And  you  anticipate  that  the  vestry  or  district  will  have  to  pay  every- 
thing, except  what  they  can  recover  from  private  proprietors?— Yes. 

176.  Have  you  considered  the  different  depths  from  the  frontage  of  the  river 
t>f  the  different  local  authorities  along  the  side  of  the  Thames ;  take  Lambeth, 
which  I  represent,  that  runs  as  far  as  Croydon ;  the  one  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Bidder,  represents  does  not  run  500  yards  inland  ? — That  is  bo. 

1 77.  Is  there  any  machinery  provided  by  which  the  people  at  Croydon  shall  not 
have  to  pay  for  this  local  improvement  ? — That  is  a  matter  I  have  not  considered. 

178.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  any  more  than  Greenwich  and  West 
minster  ?-  No,  perhaps  not. 

1 79.  Nor  perhaps  so  much  ? — It  may  be  not. 

180.  The  Albert  Embankment,  taking  the  frontage  at  Westminster,  was 
originally  proposed  to  be  carried  up  along  the  whole  river  frontage  in  the  parish 
of  Lambeth,  as  high  as  Chelsea,  was  not  it  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

181.  In  1862,  was  not  that  so? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

1 82.  It  was  intended  to  be  carried  far  higher  than  at  present  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1 83.  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  no  obligation  at  all  on  a  waterside  proprietor  tti  raise  his  bank? — Those  are  all 
legal  points  upon  which  I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  ;  it  means  the  con 
st ruction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

1 84.  I  want  to  know  whether,  according  to  the  view  you  have  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  or  advising  on  the  Bill  as  an  engineer,  you  have  assumed  that  the 
waterside  proprietors  can  be  made  to  pay  anything  or  not  r—l  have  not  assumed 
that ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  engineering. 

1 85.  You  have  only  reported  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  floods  ? — I  offer  no 
opinion  upon  those  points. 

1 86.  Here  we  have  the  Thames  Embankment  Report  of  the  Surrey  side,  1862. 
On  the  very  first  page  of  the  report  I  find,  u  We  humbly  submit  to  your 
Majesty  that  an  embanked  roadway  two  miles  in  length  should  be  built  between 
Westminster  Bridge  and  Battersea  Park,  commencing  at  the  east  abutment  of 
Westminster  Bridge,"  and  so  on  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  report. 

187.  Yon  do  not  dispute  it  now  that  I  have  reminded  you  of  it  ? — No. 

188.  How  high  up  will  this  jurisdiction  of  yours  extend  ? — Within  the  metro- 
politan  area. 

189.  The  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area  ?— Yes. 

190.  Will  that  include  the  mouth  of  the  River  Wandle? — Yes. 

191.  You  say  you  propose  to  deal  with  that;  do  you  propose  to  ham 
embankments  ail  the  way  along  the  Wandle,  or  not  r — No;  this  Bill  does  not 
propose  to  deal  with  anything  but  the  banks  of  the  River  7hames. 

.    .  j92.  Then 
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19a.  Then  will  not  the  effect  of  embanking  the  Thames  be  to  drive  the  water  Sir  J.  Ba*al£etu. 

beck  into  the  W  andle,  and  send  it  back  on  to  the  low  country  ? — No.  g  LT     - 

193.  What  is  the  height  of  the  banks  of  the  Wandle ;  are  they  auch  as  to  J  *  77- 
keep  the  water  out  ? — The  whole  of  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandle  is 

subject  to  floods  at  the  present  time,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with  independently, 
to  prevent  it  being  subject  to  floods. 

194.  You  leave  that  to  take  care  of  itself? — It  is  a  separate  question.  I 
have  seen  the  fields  all  round  the  Wandle  at  different  times  under  floods;  but 
it  must  be  dealt  with  under  a  totally  different  arrangement. 

1 95.  Do  you  consider  that  at  the  present  moment  the  general  embanking  of 
the  Thames  is  as  complete  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  would  you  recommend  further 
embankment? — I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  further  embankment 
at  the  present  time. 

l  g6.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  question  ;  k  there  any  contemplated 
at  present? — None.  I  should  qualify  that  by  stating  that  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
embankment  at  Millbank. 

197.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  of  what  is  sometimes  called  crest  or  crown 
in  the  run  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  river  as  it  is  going  up  and  coming  down  ? 
— Not  in  the  centre  of  the  river. 

19S.  There  is  none?— None. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

199.  I  think  you  have  told  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Littler  that  there  is  nothing 
in  your  Bill  to  prevent  you,  if  the  Board  are  so  advised,  from  ordering  any  work, 
say  ordering  an  extension  of  an  existing  embankment  ? —There  is  no  limit  in  the 
Bill,  1  believe  ;  but  the  best  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Board's  intention 
is  the  notices  they  have  already  served  upon  these  people  of  what  they  thiuk  & 
right  to  be  done. 

200.  I  do  not  dispute  the  reasonableness  of  the  Board ;  hut  coming  to  the 
St.  Saviour's  district  of  Southwark,  if  this  Bill  were  passed  in  its  present  form, 
and  if  the  Board  were  hereafter  so  advised,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  you 
ordering  the  extension  of  the  Thames  Embankment  on  the  south  side,  and 
throwing  the  whole  cost  of  that  extension  upon  the  St.  Saviour's  vestry,  so  far 
as  they  abut  upon  the  river  ? — The  discretion  is  left,  I  believe,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board,  believing  them  to  be  the  body  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject  consistent  with  the  public  good. 

201 .  I  do  not  suggest  that  they  would  do  anything  not  ri^ht,  but  the  discretion 
lies  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  r — The  discretion  must  lie  with  them ;  the  question 
is  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  the  proper  persons  to  have  the  discretion. 

202.  Tou  know  that  the  St.  Saviour's  district  is  a  comparatively  narrow  one, 
and  does  not  extend  far  back  from  the  river  ? — Yes* 

203.  Works  done  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  enure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  district  behind,  as  well  as  St.  Saviour's  itself? — It  will  benefit  the  districts 
liable  to  floods,  no  doubt. 

204.  Have  you  made  any  provision  or  do  you  propose  to  make  the  districts 
behind  contribute  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  works? — I  will  express  no  opinion 
upon  that  whatever. 

205.  In  your  judgment,  would  it  not  be  equitable  that  the "  districts  in  the 
background  sharing  the  benefit  of  the  new  works,  should  contribute  to  their 
cost  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  that  the  districts  protected  from  floods 
should  contribute  to  the  cost. 

206.  That  the  entire  cost  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  district  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  frontager  ? — Those  who  are  protected  from  overflow  by  the  banks 
are  those  benefited. 

207.  One  question  upon  the  12th  Clause  of  your  Bill :  The  12th  Clause  pro- 
vides that  u  any  person  liable  to  execute  works  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  and 
required  by  any  general  or  special  order,  or  any  notice  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  to  execute  any  works,  may  for  the  purpose  of  executing  such  works, 
and  the  Board,  the  vestry  of  any  parish,  and  the  board  of  works  for  any  district 
may  for  the  purpose  of  executing  any  works  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
enter  upon,  take  and  use  an^  lands  or  streets  which  he  or  they  may  require  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  such  works  or  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act/*  That  is  to  say,  any  lands  or  streets  not  brought  before  Parliament,  and  as 
to  which  of  course  they  ha?e  no  opportunity  of  being  heard.     In  the  whole 

0.1 1 1  D  2  course 
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Sir  J.  BtuaXgtiU.  course  of  your  experience,  do  you  know  any  single  instance  in  which  Parliament 
8  May  1877.  has  ever  given  to  any  person,  company  or  body,  a  roving  power  to  take  land 
compulsorily,  when  they  so  choose,  at  their  good  pleasure? — Certainly,  I  do 
the  same  powers  have  been  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
reference  to  tbe  main  drainage  ;  no  plans  were  deposited ;  the  Board  have  had 
full  power  and  have  exercised  the  power  of  taking  what  land  they  thought 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  main  drainage  works. 

208.  Was  not  it  a  power  to  take  easements  under  lands  ? — No,  to  take  land 
The  northern  outfall  sewer  has  taken  a  large  tract  of  land  all  the  way  from  Bow 
Creek  down  to  Barking. 

209.  Surely  before  you  went  for  your  northern  embankment  you  deposited 
plans  r — No. 

210.  Not  for  the  Victoria  Embankment  ? — No,  that  is  where  you  are  mistaken ; 
it  is  precisely  the  same  power  that  is  asked  here;  that  is  a  very  good  illustration. 

2ii.  The  effect  of  the  clause  would  be  that  either  the  Board  or  the  district 
board,  or  the  vestry,  or  the  persons  ordered  to  do  the  works,  might  in  his  or 
their  discretion  take  private  lands  or  public  streets  ? — No  doubt ;  the  Act  is 
framed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  the 
proper  body  to  do  these  works  in  a  proper  way. 

212.  There  would  be  no  right  of  appeal  for  any  owner  who  thought  you  were 
not  justified  in  taking  his  land  ;  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  being  heard  ? 
— An  opportunity  of  being  heard  certainly. 

213.  I  have  your  Act  in  my  hand  now,  and  this  section  is  pointed  out;  you 
say  there  were  no  plans ;  the  first  thing  which  catches  my  eye  is  Section  5  of 
the  Act ;  this  is  the  Thames  Embankment  Act,  25th  and  26th  Victoria  ? — I  was 
talking  of  the  Main  Drainage  Act. 

214.  You  said  that  in  the  case  of  your  northern  embankment  you  had  no 
plans  ? — No ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  Metropolis  Main  Drainage  Act. 

215.  I  asked  you  as  to  the  Victoria  Embankment  ?— You  were  talking  to  me 
about  the  Main  Drainage  I  thought.     It  was  a  misunderstanding. 

216.  You  now  recollect  that  as  regards  the  Victoria  Embankment,  there  were 
plans  and  sections  showing  the  land  that  you  proposed  to  take?— Yes;  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  not  go  to  Parliament  for  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment ;  a  Royal  Commission  went  to  Parliament  for  that  embankment. 

217.  I  have  not  before  me  the  Main  Drainage  Act,  but  were  not  the  lands  that 
you  were  authorised  to  take,  referenced  ? — No. 

218.  Had  you  in  that  Act  any  power  such  as  you  now  seek  in  this  Bll,  to 
delegate  the  right  to  take  land  to  district  boards,  or  vestries,  or  persons  ? — I  do 
not  Enow  whether  we  had  or  not. 

219.  I  8ee,as  regards  the  question  of  contribution,  where  several  parishes  are 

jointly  interested  in  the  work,  as  regards  the  question  of  contribution  from  the 

Metropolitan  Board,  where  they  may  be  considered  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolis 

generally  interested,  the  question  of  apportionment  by  the  Bill  is  left  absolutely 

in  the  hands  of  the  Board  r — Yes. 

220.  But  there  is  no  appeal  from  any  decision  of  theirs? — I  presume  so. 

22 1 .  They  would  be  judges  between  themselves  and  the  parishes  as  to  what  it 
was  just  they  should  pay,  and  what  it  was  just  that  the  parishes  should  pay  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  the  judges  in  the  matter. 

222.  And  there  would  be  no  appeal  ? — No. 

223.  You  referred  me  to  the  Main  Drainage  Act;  I  have  put  into  my  hand 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  18th  and  19th  Victoria,  and  I  find  this 
clause  in  it :  "  Before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  commence  any  sewers 
and  works  for  preventing  the  sewage  from  passing  into  the  Thames  as  aforesaid, 
the  plan  of  the  intended  sewers  and  works  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  the  same  into  execution,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  such  Board  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  ;  and  no  such  plan  shall  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  same  has  been 
approved  by  such  Commissioners ;"  you  propose  no  analogous  provision  in  he 
present  Bill  ? — 1  think  we  do. 

224-5.  You  submit  your  plans  to  nobody  except  the  Conservatois  of  the  River 
Thames  ? — That  clause  must  have  been  repealed  subsequently,  because  we  do  not 
submit  plans  ;  it  was  repealed  in  the  next  Act     However/  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  do  not  submit  plans. 
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Wednesday,  9th  May  1877- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT! 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Hick. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Sir  Andrew  Eusk. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  in  thr  Chair. 


Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  re-called ;  and  further  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Littler. 

°26.  I  was  taken  bysurprise  by  your  saying  that  you  did  not  remember  Sir  J.Baxalgette. 
what  took  place  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1862;  I  have  here  your  q  May  1877. 
evidence  of  the  11th  of  June  1863  upon  the  same  point,  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Thames  Embankment  (South  Side)  Bill ;  1  see,  at  page  2,  first  you 
say,  "  The  objects  of  the  Bill  are  twofold ;  I  think  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  district  by  keeping  out  the  inundation ;  and  secondly,  to  provide  a 
better  mode  of  communication  towards  Westminster  Bridge  and  the  parts 
towards  the  City ;"  and  then  the  Committee  ask  you,  at  Question  26,  "  In  your 
departure  from  the  line  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  you 
had  in  view  the  object  of  saving  expense  as  much  as  possible? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Knowing  that  you  had  to  deal  with  a  limited  amount  of  funds? — (A.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Probably,  if  you  had  an  unlimited  amount  of  funds,  you  would  have 
adopted  more  of  their  plan  ? — (A.)  No  doubt,  if  there  were  unlimited  funds  it 
would  be  desirable  to  continue  that  line ;"  so  that  in  1863  you  had  before  your 
mind  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1862  ? — So  it  appears. 

Further  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

227.  I  left  off  yesterday  upon  the  question  as  to  the  compulsory  powers  that 
you  take  under  Section  12  of  your  Bill ;  you  gave  the  Committee,  to  understand 
that  the  protective  works  which  were  necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
floods  which  recently  occurred  are  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character  ? —    * 

228.  That  what  was  principally  wanted  is  a  general  controlling  or  supervising 
power  to  compel  frontagers  to  do  what  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

229.  You  said  a  few  pounds  spent  in  .bricks  and  mortar,  or  in  logs  of  timber, 
or  what  not,  would  have!  saved  many  thousands  of  pounds  damage  ? — Yes. 

230.  I  think  the  section  of  the  river  banks,  which  you  showed  the  Committee 
yesterday,  indicated,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  character  of  the  works,  that  they 
are  small,  isolated  works  at  different  spots  along  the  river,  where  the  banks 
require  to  be  raised  one  or  two  feet,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — That  is  generally  the 
character  of  the  works. 

231.  That  being  so,  will  you  tell  me  why  for  that  purpose,  if  all  that  is  wanted 
is  a  supervising  power  to  make  each  frontager  do  his  duty,  you  want  these 
extraordinary  powers  of  compulsorily  taking  the  lands  wherever  you  please,  which 
we  find  in  Clause  12  of  the  Bill  ? — To  provide  for  any  contingency  that  may  arise. 

232.  Will  you  try  to  imagine  a  contingency  to  be  met  by  that  clause  ? — It 
may  be  necessary  to  encroach  upon  some  lands  for  the  formation  of  the  works. 

233.  Take  your  own  sections  and  point  out  any  case  which  affords  any  shadow 
of  justification  for  taking  general  powers  for  the  compulsory  taking  of  lands  and 
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Sir  J.  Bazalgette.  stopping  up  of  streets ;  that  is  what  Clause  12  proposes  to  do ;  assuming  it  is 
o  May  1877.  conceded  that  you  are  to  have  a  supervising  control,  and  have  a  power  as  a  central 
body  making  everybody  do  their  duty,  so  that  the  neighbourhood  shall  not  suffer 
through  the  obstinacy  of  any  individual ;  assuming  all  that  conceded  to  you, 
will  you  agree  that  there  is  no  possible  case  where  there  is  a  justification  for  the 
extraordinary  power  in  Clause  12  of  the  Bill  f — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  fancy 
cases  without  carefully  looking  into  the  matter,  but  I  can  conceive  that  in  the 
course  of  the  works  that  will  have  to  be  done  such  cases  may  arise. 

234.  I  may  assume  that  the  engineers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
looked  into  the  matter  very  carefully  ? — Not  into  the  detail  of  each  case. 

235.  You  looked  into  it  so  carefully  that  you  have  dealt  with  each  individual 
case,  and  have  sent  out  800  letters  of  requisition  ;  that  looks  as  if  you  bad  gone 
into  the  matter  with  considerable  detail  ? — Not  with  very  considerable  detail.  I 
have  gone  into  the  matter  to  this  extent ;  I  have  ascertained  the  height  by  careful 
levelling  of  all  the  existing  wharves,  and  I  have  ascertained  how  much  they  are 
below  five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  I  have  called  upon  them,  or  as 
least  the  Board  of  Works  have  called  upon  them  to  raise  their  wharves  to  that  level; 
to  that  extent  the  matter  has  been  looked  into ;  but  if  the  Board  should  hereafter 
themselves  construct  works,  those  works  would  have  to  be  considered  in  very 
milch  greater  detail. 

236.  May  I  assume  that  you  as  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  sending  out  the  800  letters  of  requisition,  dealt  with  everything  which 
you  considered  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  floods? 
— Yes,  to  the  extent  which  I  have  already  described. 

237.  May  I  assume  that  if  those  letters  of  requisition' had  been  complied  with, 
the  neighbourhood  upon  both  sides  of  the  river  would  have  been  protected  from 

'  a  repetition  of  the  floods  ?— Yes. 

236  Is  there  a  single  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  a  district  board  to  have  compulsory  powers  for 
taking  land  ?— -That  is  a  question  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  to  enable 
me  now  to  answer. 

259.  So  far  at  you  are  aware,  is  there  one  t — I  have  not  looked  into  the  cases 
with  that  detail  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion. 

240.  So  fer  as  you  as  engineer  of  the  Board  are  concerned,  you  can  point  to 
no  cases  in  which  the  compulsory  power  of  taking  land  is  required?— I  should 
require  much  more  careful  consideration  before  I  could  speak  to  the  details  of 
any  of  those  works. 

241.  Did  you  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of  W  >rks  before  this  Bill  was  deter* 
mined  upon  last  year  r — I  made  the  report  which  I  read  yesterday. 

242.  Did  you  make  a  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last  year,  in 
which  you  recommended  three  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with  the  question  ?— 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

243.  Did  you  recommend,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  Board,  as  a  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  that  embankments  on  both  sides  of  the  river  should 
be  continued  at  very  large  cost  r— No. 

244.  You  did  not  recommend,  as  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  the 
construction  of  new  embankments,  or  continuation  of  the  present  embankments! 
*—  1  did  not. 

245.  Then  I  am  misinformed;  did  you  make  more  than  one  report  last 
year  on  this  subject?— I  think  I  did;  I  think  I  know  the  report  to  which  you 
are  alluding  at  this  moment,  which  was  a  report  recommending  that  this  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  deal  with  it>  and 
pointing  out  that,  if  dealt  with  by  embankments  along  the  line  of  the  river,  % 
large  and  unnecessary  expenditure  would  be  involved,  a  large  and  unnecessary 
interference  with  private  rights,  and  a  destruction  of  the  trade  of  London ;  and  I 
strongly  recommended  that  such  a  course  should  not  be  adopted. 

246.  Have  you  got  that  report?— I  have  not. 

247.  I  suppose  it  could  be  obtained ;  it  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Board  of 
Works?— Of  course  it  is.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  report  to  a  committee 
or  a  report  to  the  Board. 

248.  Do  vou  represent  to  the  Committee  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  eonstruc- 
tiea  of  the  embankments  already  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  has  not  aggtavWsd 

the  flood  effects  ?— I  do. 

249.   !•* 
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249.  You  told  the  Committee  yesterday,  aod   no  doubt  with   considerable  Sir  J.  Bazulgette. 

accuracy,  that  anything  in  the  course  of  the  river  in  the  way  of  tmevettnese  or  

obstruction,  tended  to  prevent  the  tidal  flow? — Yes.  9  Maj  1877. 

250.  Is  not  a  correct  representation  of  what  has  been  done  by  you,  to  day  that 
by  the  construction  of  your  embankments,  especially  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
you  have  trained  all  the  river,  removed  a  Urge  qnantity  of  lateral  obstruction, 
and  given  straight  perpendiculars  to  the  river  which  trains  the  tide,  and  assists 
it  in  its  progress  up  the  river? — Yes. 

251.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  pass 
up  it? — No,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  velocity,  but  decrease  the  volume ;  aod 
one  compensates  the  other. 

252.  What  you  mean  is  this,  that  tjie  embankment  has  had  two  effects,  one  to 
increase  the  velocity,  which  of  course,  if  acting  by  itself,  would  mean  to  send 
more  water  up  the  river,  and  another  effect  to  decrease  the  sectional  area  ? — 
That  answer  must  be  taken  to  have  reference  only  to  that  portion  of  the  river 
exactly  opposite  to  the  embankments. 

253.  Take  that  portion  of  the  river  by  Charing  Cross  and  Waterloo  Bridges ; 
the  effect  of  your  works  has  been  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  tide  past  that 
spot  ? — It  has  gradually  increased  the  velocity  of  the  flow  in  proportion  as  it  has 
decreased  the  volume. 

254.  How  has  it  decreased  the  volume? — Because  it  is  in  a  narrower 
channel. 

255.  I  was  not  incorrectly  representing  your  view  in  saying  in  year  judgment 
it  has  iucreased  the  flow,  and  that  that  effect  has  been  compensated  for  by 
diminishing  the  area  through  which  it  flows  ? — Yes. 

256.  Let  me  ask  you  as  bearing  upon  that,  whether,  when  you  designed  tfce 
Victoria  Embankment,  you  designed  it  with  reference  to  all  past  experience  as 
to  tides  ? — Yes. 

257.  May  I  presume  that  you  made  what  you  considered  very  necessary  pro- 
vision against  its  being  flooded  ? — Yea. 

258.  You  made  your  openings  at  such  a  level  as  you  considered  sufficiently 
high?--Yes. 

259.  Am  I  right  m  this,  that  since  it  has  been  completed  recent  experience 
of  tides  that  have  occurred  since  the  embankment  has  been  completed  hag 
shown  you  that  the  tides  now  rise  higher,  and  subject  the  embankment  to  more 
risk  of  flooding  than  you  bad  reason  to  anticipate  at  the  time  you  made  the 
work  ? — We  have  had  one  tide  rising  six  inches  higher  than  any  previous  tide. 

260.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  had  to  make  works  lately  which  we  can  see 
down  the  embankment  raising  the  barriers  against  the  water  six  or  eight 
inches  ? — That  has  been  done. 

261.  So  that  the  height  which  you  thought  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  water, 
judging  from  past  experience,  now  proves  to  be  insufficient  ? — It  has  not  been 
insufficient  hitherto,  but  it  may  be ,  as  a  matter  of  precaution  we  have  raised  it 
six  inches  higher. 

262.  Experience  since  the  embankment  has  been  constructed  shows  you  that 
that  which  you  thought,  founding  upon  past  experience,  was  sufficient,  is  insuf- 
ficient ?— We  have  raised  it. 

263.  Let  me  go  to  another  matter,  going  further  back  in  the  history;  you 
told  us  yesterday  when  Old  London  Bridge  was  taken  down  ?- — It  was  completely 
removed  in  1834. 

264.  You  explained  to  the  Committee  yesterday  that  the  water-way  through 
Old  London  Bridge  was  not  more  than  somewhere  about  one-third  of  the  water- 
way through  the  present  bridge  ? — Yes. 

265.  And  Old  London  Bridge  bad  existed  for  about  eight  centuries?— It  was 
completed  in  1209, 

266.  It  had  existed  six  centuries  ? — Yes. 

267.  That  bridge  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  dam  to  the  tide  water? — It 
did. 

268.  And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  removal  of  that  bridge,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  new  bridge,  enormously  increased  the  quantity  of  tide  water 
that  would  come  above  it? — Not  enormously  increased. 

269.  Very  seriously?— I  read  the  report  to  you  yesterday,  in  which  it  was 
estimated  by  the  then  surveyors  that  it  would  be  about  six  inches. 

0.1 11.  d  4  270.  We 
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Sir  7.  Bazalgtttc.  270.  We  will  not  trouble  you  about  the  estimate  of  the  then  surveyor,  because 
9  May  1877.  **e  has  been  dead  long  ago,  and  we  have  50  years'  experience  since.  I  will  ask 
you  as  to  the  facts  ? — I  gave  all  the  facts  yesterday.  You  will  find  them  in  my 
evidence.  The  facts  are  that  between  the  years  1823  and  1845,  according  to  the 
best  observations  that  have  been  taken,  there  has  been  a  total  increase  of  14£ 
inches  in  the  average  rise  of  the  high  water ;  that  is  due  to  .the  removal  of 
London  Bridge  and  other  obstructions,  and  the  deepening  of  the  channel,  and 
the  increase  of  the  tidal  volume, 

271.  I  will  take  it  for  the  present  at  144  inches.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
scale  of  the  section  that  you  have  put  upon  the  wall  to-day  is,  but  that  shows 
very  conveniently,  and  in  a  general  form  the  height  of  high  water  in  1823  and  in 
1845,  and  Trinity  high  water  for  comparison  ? — It  does. 

272.  What  is  the  scale  of  it  ? — One  inch  to  a  foot ;  it  is  a  distorted  scale,  of 
course. 

273.  That  substitution  of  New  London  Bridge  for  Old  London  Bridge  was  a 
great  improvement  ? — Yes. 

274.  You  say  it  was  a  great  improvement  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames.  In 

Soiut  of  fact  navigation  was  almost  impossible  through  the  bridge  before  ?— 
favigation  was  possible,  but  it  was  not  so  good  as  it  is  now. 

275.  I1  was  found  to  be  a  great  metropolitan  improvement,  as  giving  a  better 
access  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  ? — No  doubt. 

276.  So  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  to  a  great  extent  the  present  liability 
of  the  upper  districts  to  flooding  is  a  consequence  of  that  which  was  done  in 
1834,  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  metropolitan  improvement  ? — That  is  so  to 
some  extent,  no  doubt. 

277.  That  being  so,  and  the  districts  being  subjected  to  flooding  by  a  work 
which  was  done  as  a  great  metropolitan  improvement,  is  it  equitable,  in  your 
judgment,  that  the  co6t  of  protecting  themselves  against  that  liability  to  flooding 
should  be  thrown  upon  themselves,  and  the  immediate  frontage  districts,  instead 
of  upon  the  metropolis  generally? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  metropolis  generally.  The  districts  upon  the  water  side  are  those  which  de- : 
rive  benefit  from  being  upon  the  water  side,  and  they  are  the  districts  affected  by 
the  works ;  and  the  districts  at  a  distance  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
floods. 

278.  Do  you  mean  that  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth  are  not  and  never  have  been 
affected  by  the  floods,  when  they  are  knee-deep  in  them  ?— I  mean  that  al! 
districts  situated  below  the  level  of  five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark 
may  be  subjected  to  floods. 

279.  If  they  have  been  subjected  to  that  liability  in  order  to  construct  a  work 
which  is  a  great  boon  to  the  metropolis  generally,  and  no  boon  to  them,  is  it  not 
just  that  the  metropolis  generally  should  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of 
that  work  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

280.  You  know  the  district  I  represent,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark;  it  extends 
from  London  Bridge  up  to  Black  friars  Bridge  on  the  south  side,  and  a  little  be- 
yond Blackfriars  Bridge? — Yes. 

281.  The  first  great  river  work  which  the  Board  constructed  was  the  Victoria 
Embankment  ? — Yes. 

282.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  in  round  numbers  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  you  off-hand. 

283.  It  was  counted  in  millions,  was  not  it  ? — I  do  not  like  to  mention  the 
figure,  as  I  do  not  remember. 

284.  Perhaps  you  can  give  it  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

285.  It  was  counted  in  millions,  whatever  it  was ;  we  paid  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  that  embankment  ? — Yes. 

286.  Did  you  do  us  any  good  ?— Yes. 

287.  What  good  did  it  do  to  St.  Saviour's  ? — One  of  the  main  objects  of  con- 
structing the  embankment  was  the  formation  of  the  low  level  intercepting  sewer. 

288.  What  good  did  the  low  level  intercepting  sewer  on  the  north  of  the 
river  do  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  on  the  south  of  the  river  ?— It  diverted  the 
sewage  of  the  Thames. 

289.  Did 
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289.  Did  you  take  the  sewage  of  the  south  side  over  to  that  low  level  inter-    Sir  J.  Baealgette. 
cepting  sewer  ? — Certainly  not.  

290.  It  is  clear  tbat  that  is  a  mistake  upon  your  part ;  it  was  no  good  to  us  ?      9      y  ,8?7# 
— I  do  not  admit  that.     1  say  it  was  good  to  you. 

291.  You  mean  that  we,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  partici- 
pated in  the  benefit  of  having  the  sewage  removed  from  the  river? — That  was 
one  benefit,  and  another  was  a  great  metropolitan  thoroughfare ;  another  benefit 
which  you  derived  was  open  spaces  for  air  and  recreation. 

292.  That  is  not  much  good  to  us  down  in  Southwark  ? — I  think  it  i9. 

293.  Those  were  advantages  principally  enjoyed  by  residents  in  Westminster, 
Whitehall,  and  those  neighbourhoods  ?■ — And  probably  by  the  people  in  South- 
wark, too,  and  all  persons  in  London. 

V94.  All  persons  in  London  who  choose  to  go  there,  or  out  of  London  ? — 
Yes,  when  they  come  into  London. 

2y5.  The  next  great  work  was  the  Albert  Embankment  ? — Yes. 

296.  We  contributed  to  that  ? — Yes. 

297.  That  also  was  reckoned  in  millions,  was  not  it  ? — Yes. 

208.  Did  we  get  any  good  by  the  Albert  Embankment? — Yes;  the  Albert 
Embankment  forms  an  important  link  in  the  main  thoroughfare  from  London 
Bridge  Station,  right  away  to  the  south-west  of  London.  I  see  in  one  of  the 
petitions  the  cost  of  the  embanitment 

299.  That  is  only  estimated  cost,  but  that  is  a  very  slender  guide  to  the  exact 
cost? — It  is  not  far  wrong, 

300.  We  had  better  leave  if.  until  you  can  give  the  actual  figures  ;  in  the 
Albert  Embankment  we  have  the  privilege,  in  common  with  the  other  members 
of  the  public,  of  enjoying  the  thoroughfare,  but  what  special  advantage  was  it  to 
the  district  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark? — It  was  just  the  same  advantage  to 
Southwark,  and  it  was  as  right  to  charge  Southwark  their  share  of  it  as  to  charge 
the  rest  of  the  public  with  the  formation  of  the  new  Southwark-street ;  they 
were  both  large  and  important  thoroughfares  to  which  the  whole  of  the  public 
contributed.  Southwark  has  had  quite  its  share  of  public  improvements  of  that 
character  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable 
that  it  should  contribute  to  the  works  of  a  like  nature  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis. 

301.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  that  embankment  had  the  effect 
of  protecting  the  district  behind  it  from  being  flooded? — It  had. 

302.  That  was  the  district  behind  the  Albert  Embankment  in  Lambeth,  which, 
until  the  embankment  was  made,  was  liable  to  flooding? — Yes. 

303.  That  embankment  was  constructed  a  good  deal  in  consequence  of  pres- 
sure from  the  Lambeth  district,  arguing  that  as  you  had  done  the  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  they  were  suffering  from  floods, 
you  ought  to  do  a  work  for  their  benefit? — No  doubt  that  was  an  argument 
made  use  in  favour  of  it. 

304.  It  was  an  embankment  which,  beyond  conferring  a  general  advantage 
upon  the  metropolis  at  large,  conferred  a  special  advantage  upon  the  Lambeth 
district,  that  it  protected  them  from  flooding  over  their  own  frontager — Yes,  it 
did. 

305.  You  did  not  upon  that  occasion  charge  them  with  any  extra  share  of  the 
C08t  ? — On  the  contrary,  the  property  was  ail  bought  up  and  destroyed. 

306.  And  they  not  only  were  not  charged,  but  they  got  handsome  compensa- 
tion ? — There  was  nothing  left  to  charge. 

307.  There  was  the  whole  parish  of  Lambeth  ? — The  whole  of  the  property 
upon  the  river  was  pulled  down,  and  the  spaces  utilised  for  the  public. 

308.  Your  proposition  is  not  to  put  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  the  property 
actually  upon  the  river,  but  upon  the  parish  behind ;  it  is  true  that  you  brought 
up  the  frontage,  but  you  left  the  parish  behind,  which  before  that  had  been 
more  or  less  subject  to  flooding,  and  yet  in  that  case  I  was  right  in  saying  you 
did  not  throw  any  special  charge  upon  them,  did  you  ? — No  ;  they  contributed 
to  it. 

309.  So  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  in  St.  Saviour's  who,  as  far  as  flooding  was 
concerned,  were  by  no  means  benefited,  helped  to  pay  the  cost  of  protecting 
Lambeth  from  the  floods,  by  the  construction  of  that  embankment?— It  was  an 
advantage  gained  by  those  behind  the  embankment. 

0.111.  E  310.  That 
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Sir  J.  Bezalgotte.       gl0.  That  being  so,  will  you  tell  me  why  Lambeth  and  i  he  other  districts  should 
]^7T877.      not  *ie*P  *°  defray  *he  cos*  °f  protecting  us  from  floods  ? — That  was  merely  inci- 
dental to  a  great  public  work  ;   that  work  was  not  done  to  protect  them  from 
floods. 

311.  If  you  made  the  embankment  down  at  South wark  it  would  protect 
us  from  floods? — if  an  embankment  at  Southwark  were  made  it  would  be 
simply  to  protect  you  from  floods,  having  no  other  public  advantages  attached 
to  it. " 

312.  The  last  work  yon  did  was  the  Chelsea  Entbankment,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  r —  Yes. 

313.  That,  though  not  quite  so  expensive  as  the  others,  has  been  a  very  costly 
work  also? — Yes. 

314.  That  hardly  runs  into  millions? — No. 

315.  Did  we  get  any  benefit  from  the  Chelsea  Embankment? — Yes. 

316.  What  benefit  do  the  people  living  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  get  from 
the  Chelsea  Embankment  ? — The  same  as  the  Chelsea  people  got  from  the  con- 
struction of  your  Southwark-street. 

317.  Streets  have  been  made  all  over  London  r — This  is  a  great  street  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment,  and  it  is  an  important  wide  thoroughfare  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

318.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Chelsea  Embankment  is  any  earthly  advantage 
to  people  living  something  like  three  miles  off,  in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ? — I  can  only  repeat  the  answer,  that  they  have 
contributed  to  your  streets,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  walking  along  it,  if 
thev  please. 

31Q.  You  propose  to  complete  the  gap  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  between 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Chelsea  Embankment  ? — Yes. 

320.  What  is  to  be  the  cost  of  that  work? — I  cannot  tell  you  off-hand. 

32 1 .  Is  it  counted  in  millions  also  ? — No. 

322    One  million  will  be  enough? — No,  1  think  under  a  million. 

323.  Are  we  to  have  the  honour  of  contributing  to  the  cost  of  that  work? — 
I  expect  you  will  have  to  do  so ;  it  is  a  work  of  a  like  character,  therefore  I 
think  you  ought  to  do  so  ;  all  those  are  metropolitan  improvements. 

324.  Your  principle  is,  that  if  a  work  rises  to  such  magnitude  as  to  be  grand 
or  sublime,  whether  we  are  near  it  or  far  off,  we  have  the  honour  of  paying 
part  of  it,  but  if  it  is  a  small  and  economical  work  we  are  to  do  it  ourselves? — 
That  is  not  exactly  the  way  i  should  put  it.  I  should  say,  if  it  is  a  work  of  a 
metropolitan  character,  a  metropolitan  improvement,  it  ought  to  be  charged 
over  the  metropolis ;  if  it  is  a  work  of  a  local  character,  then  it  should  be 
charged  upon  the  locality.  That  is  the  principle  adopted  in  the  formation  of 
streets  and  thoroughfares  generally, 

325.  If  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  work  you  do  any  individual 
damage,  all  the  necessary  compensation  must  be  home  by  the  metropolis  ?  —All 
compensations  in  connection  with  a  metropolitan  work  must  be  borne  by  the 
metropolis. 

326.  All  ihe  compensations  necessary  in  a  great  metropolitan  work  must  be 
borne  bv  the  metropolis;  but  that  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Old  London 
Bridge/which  has  caused  such  serious  flooding? — I  cannot  form  any  opinion 
about  Old  London  Bridge. 

327.  As  to  the  proposed  embankment  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Chelsea,  will  that  protect  certain  low-lying  properties  and  districts  along  the 
river,  which  are  at  present  subject  to  flooding? — I  think  there  are  some  houses 
facing  it,  just  in  front  of  it,  that  are  liable  to  floods. 

328.  Millbank,  and  along  there  ? — Yes;  it  does  not  go  to  any  extent,  but  the 
houses  facing  it  are  liable  to  floods;  the  embankment  is  not  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  flooding,  because  the  formation  of  the  roadway,  if  there  were 
no  embankment,  would  have  that  effect. 

329.  Can  you  throw  an)  light  upon  the  letter  read  at  Question  73  in  the 
evidence  yesterday ;  it  is  a  letter  sent  out  to  ail  the  owners.  "  The  Board's 
eneineer  has  been  considering  the  best  way  of  applying  an  effectual  and  prompt 
remedy,  in  the  absence  of  any  orders  or  plans,  for  a  complete  system  of  protection 
against  inundations  "  ? — Yes. 

330.  May 
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330.  May  I  gather  from  that  that  you  contemplate  plans  for  a  future  com-  Sir  /.  Baeaigttte. 
plete  system  of  protection  against  inundations  ?  —No,  — 

331.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this :  "  In  the  absence  of  any  orders  or  plans  for  9      y  !  77m 
a  complete  system  of  protection''  .'—The  meaning  is  that  there  is  no  complete 

and   comprehensive  plan,  and   therefore  each   case   must   be   looked   into  in 
detail. . 

332.  That  ha9  nt)t,  as  one  may  gather  from  the  language,  any  reference  to  a 
future  complete  system  or  plan  ;  such  a  plan  was  contemplated,  was  it  not? — 
No. 

333.  Not  by  the  Board  ?-  No. 

334.  Nor  their  officials?— No. 

335-  Nor  discussed? — It  was  discussed. 

336.  At  one  time  it  was  contemplated  as  a  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question? — It  wag  considered,  and  the  disadvantages  attending  it  were  so  great 
that  it  never  was  entertained. 

337-  What  were  the  disadvantages  attending  it  ?— The  disadvantages  are,  first, 
that  it  would  destroy  the  wharf  property  and  trade  of  London ;  and  besides  doing 
that  damage  to  the  trade  <>t  London,  it  would  be  enormously  costly ;  then  there  is 
no  adequate  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it. 

338.  You  would  get,  as  you  have  been  pointing  out  in  the  case  of  the  Albert 
and  Victoria  Embankments,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  great  thoroughfare  ? 
— No,  you  would  have  no  advantage  of  a  great  thoroughfare  there  ;  the  great 
thoroughfare  was  formed.  If  you  look  at  Nine  Elms  Station  and  carry  your 
eye  across  to  London  Bridge,  the  great  thoroughfare  was  formed  by  the  new 
street  made  through  Southwark  to  London  Bridge  in  a  direct  line.  If  the  road 
were  formed  round  the  edge  of  the  river,  it  would  be  a  circuitous  way  of  going 
from  one  point  to  tha  other, 

339.  You  are  aware  that  if  at  any  time  the  opinion  of  the  Board  should  alter, 
antl  it  should  be  considered,  notwithstanding  the  cost,  that  it  is  expedient  to  do 
it;  if  Parliament  sanction  this  Bill,  you  might  do  it  without  submitting  any 
plans  to  anybody,  though  it  might  cost  millions,  and  rate  the  metropolis  to  do  it  ? 
— I  suppose  it  would  be  so. 

340.  If  ParUament  passes  this  Bill  you  might  at  any  time  hereafter,  without  a 
word  to  anybody  or  submitting  a  plan  to  any  mortal  soul  except  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, embark  upon  a  work  costing  four  or  five  millions;  rating  the  metro- 
polis to  pay  for  it  ? — Now  you  have  gone  a  great  deal  too  far  for  me.  I  do  not 
admit  that  at  all. 

341.  Will  you  take  your  Bill  and  show  me  anything  in  it  preventing  you  ?  — 
No,  I  do  not  propose  to  interpret  the  Bill,  but  so  far  as  I  understand,  there  is  no 
such  arbitrary  power  as  that  sought  in  the  Bill.  I  can  now  give  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  embankment.  Ttoe  total  cost  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  was 
1,249,619  /.,  upon  which  there  was  to  be  a  return  for  lands ;  a  recoupment.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Albert  Embankment  was  1,020,000/.,  upon  which  also  there 
was  to  be  a  recoupment.  The  cost  of  the  Chelsea  Embankment  was  337,000  /., 
upon  which  there  wag  also  to  be  a  recoupment  for  lands. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  PMlbrick. 

342.  With  regard  to  these  gentlemen  who  are  Petitioners,  Messrs.  Elmslie  & 
Company,  their  wharves  lie  chiefly  in  the  districts  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Bidder,  represents,  Southwark,  between  London  Bridge  and  Southwark  Bridge? 
—There  are  wharfingers  till  along  Southwark,  Lambeth,  Wapping,  and  along  the 
populated  parts  of  the  river. 

343.  These  petitioners  are  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  river,  Southwark;  the 
map  that  you  showed  the  Committee  yesterday  showed  that  a  large  portion  of 
Southwark  and  a  large  portion  of  Lambeth  was  subject  to  flood  at  high  water, 
unless  the  river  was  kept  out? — Yes. 

344.  The  only  protection  that  has  existed  has  been  such  works  as  these 
riparian  proprietors  have  constructed  in  the  building  of  their  warehouses 
and  wharves?— Where  wharf  property  exists,  those  have  been  the  barriers  to 
the  tide. 

345.  The  only  barriers  ?— -  Yes  ;  then  in  other  places  you  have  roads,  and  in 
0.1 11.  e  2  other 
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Sir  J.  Bazalgetu.  other  places  where  they  did  not  exist,  raised  banks.     The  character  of  the  banks 
j^~8  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  property. 

346.  They  are  either  private  banks  or  private  buildings  aud  wharves,  except 
in  the  case  of  public  roads  ?— Public  roads,  or  draw-docks. 

347.  Aud  they  are  not  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  river  frontage? 
— No. 

348.  With  regard  to  the  floodable  district  behind  these  properties,  they  have 
not  contributed  in  anyway,  though  they  have  incidentally  derived  benefit  from 
the  works  ? — Contributed  to  what, 

349.  Contributed  to  the  expense  of  keeping  out  the  water? — If  you  allude  to 
the  expense  of  these  works,  or  the  construction  of  the  business  premises  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  of  course  they  have  not  contributed  to  tbe  construction  of 
those  premises. 

350.  Primarily,  of  course,  the  object  of  a  landowner,  wharfinger,  or  ware- 
houseman, has  been  the  carrying  on  of  his  business,  and  in  so  doing  he  is 
incidentally  conferring  a  benefit  upon  his  neighbours  behind  to  that  extent? — 
Yes. 

351.  For  which  he  has  neither  been  paid  nor  has  sought  to  be  paid  any 
contribution  ?— No. 

352.  When  a  wharf  or  warehouse  is  reconstructed,  the  plans  of  the  ware- 
house or  building  are  submitted  to  the  district  surveyor,  are  they  not,  or  to  the 
district  authorities  r — No,  I  think  not. 

353.  Are  they  submitted  to  the  metropolitan  authority,  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — 1  do  not  think  they  are  submitted  to  either,  as  regards  the  construction 
of  the  building. 

354.  As  regards  the  height  of  the  building,  and  its  height  above  the  water- 
line,  and  so  forth,  is  not  that  shown  in  plans  submitted  to  the  authorities  ?— 
I  think  not,  but  I  do  not  speak  positively  upon  that  point. 

35.5.  At  all  events,  you  can  tell  the  Committee  this,  whether  there  has  been 
on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or  to  your  kuowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  district  boards,  or  surveyors,  any  limitation  or  orders  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  wharves  and  river-side  property,  as  to  the  level  or  height  to  which 
they  were  to  raise  their  property,  or  to  which  they  were  to  make  their  openings  ? 
— '1  here  are  no  such  plans  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  therefore  the  matter  has  not  come  under  their  cognizance. 

356.  Therefore  the  proprietor,  as  far  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
concerned,  is  left  to  construct  and  maintain  his  business  premises  in  the  manner 
which  suits  him  best,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  his  neighbours  ? — Yes. 

357.  Like  any  other  ordinary  owner  of  property  ? — I  believe  so. 

358.  You  know  that  the  property  is  immensely  valuable,  and  very  large  sums 
of  money  have  beeu  expended,  more  particularly  in  late  years,  upon  the  im- 
provement and  reconstruction  of  the  property  ? — Yes. 

359-  The  wharves  above  London  Bridge  represent  value  that  might  be  counted 
by  millions  ? — Yes. 

360.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  from  such  surveys  as  you  have  made,  that 
these  gentlemen,  the  owners,  are  not  perfectly  capable  of  reconstructing  their 
premises,  and  conducting  their  business,  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  require- 
ments of  their  business? — For  the  requirements  of  their  business  no  doubt  they 
do,  but  for  the  exclusion  of  the  floods,  they  do  not. 

361.  Then  if  the  requirements  of  their  business  admit  of  the  incursion  of  the 
tide,  having  due  regard  to  their  business,  and  you  want  to  keep  out  the  tide 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  behind,  is  it  just  that  these  wharfingers 
and  owners  of  property  should  bear  the  cost  of  it? — If  you  ask  me,  I  think 
it  is. 

302.  Why  ? — Because  they  derive  benefit  from  their  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  they  have  large  sources  of  income,  and  I  think  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  they  should  so  construct  their  wharves  as  to  exclude  the  tide  from 
overflowing  them  * 

363.  Supposing  their  view  is  that  their  premises,  as  at  present  constructed, 
answer  all  their  requirements,  why  should  they  be  forced  to  improve  them  to 
meet  your  view  of  what  their  requirement  is,  at  their  own  expense  ? — That  is 
not  an  unreasonable  obligation  to  impose  upon  them. 

364.  If  they  are  able  to  conduct  the  commerce  of  the  world  (and  a  large 

portion 
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portion  of  it  comes  up  to  these  wharves),  why  should  their  premises  be  improved  8ir  J'  Bozalgette. 
against  their  will,  and    against    their   practice  at   their   own   expense?— My         M       8 
individual   opinion    is    this,  that  if  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  upon       *     ay  ] 
the  river,  and  derive  great  wealth  from   the  river,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
obligation  to  expect  them  so  to  construct  their  wharves  as  to  keep  the  water 
from  overflowing. 

365.  If  that  be  so,  your  principle  would  be  to  put  upon  every  proprietor  of 
the  water  line  the  duty  of  keeping  the  water  out,  so  that  it  should  not  make  an 
incursion  upon  the  property  behind  ?— That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  give  a  very 
hesitating  opinion  ;  that  is  a  matter  for  you  gentlemen  to  discuss,  independently 
of  me ;  it  is  not  an  engineering  question,  and  my  opinion  will  have  very  little 
weight  with  you. 

366.  I  accept  the  position  of  humility  you  assume,  in  the  way  you  assume  it ; 
now  as  to  the  engineering  questions,  there  was  along  moving  panorsi  ma  displayed 
before  the  Committee  yesterday,  but  there  is  no  general  plan  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  this  valuable  property  along  the  river,  in  your  mind  ?— No. 

367.  When  I. turn  to  your  report  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  of  the 
4th  of  January  up  to  the  present  year,  I  find  you  say,  "  there  is,  however,  a 
class  of  property  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  namely,  those  wharves  where  the 
main  floors  and  sills  of  the  doors  or  loopholes  are  below  the  level  of  extra- 
ordinary high  tides  n  ? — Yes. 

368.  You  seem  to  propose  a  system  of  shifting  doors  which  would  exclude  the 
water? —Yes. 

369.  Is  that  all  you  propose  in  this  Bill ;  all  that  you  take  power  to  do  as  to 
this  property  ? — Certainly  not. 

*  370.  Then  that  report  conveys  only  a  temporary  expedient? — The  portion 
of  the  report  that  you  have  read ;  it  is  not  a  temporary  expedient,  but  under 
proper  regulations  it  will  be  a  permanent  expedient ;  it  deals  with  every  ca$e, 
dealing  with  each  case  in  a  different  manner  according  to  its  necessity, 

371.  As  the  Report  is  in  print,  1  do  not  want  to  employ  time  by  going  over 
this  matter  needlessly  before  the  Committee,  but  as  to  this  class  of  property, 
and  these  valuable  wharves,  what  do  you  really  mean  to  force  the  owners  to  do, 
if  you  pass  your  Bill  ?  —In  those  particular  cases  of  walls,  which  have  loop-holes, 
which  are  the  only  apertures  through  which  the  tide  is  allowed  to  pass  inland, 
I  propose  simply  to  have  such  slides  as  I  have  described,  fixed  and  maintained 
under  proper  regulations,  provided  all  other  things  upon  those  wharves  were 
right,  supposing  the  wall  itself  is  sound  and  water-tight,  which  some  are  not. 

372.  Do  you  propose,  and  is  it  part  of  your  view,  that  the  owners  of  these 
wharves,  or  the  occupiers,  should  be  compelled  to  do  the  works  which 
you  think  requisite,  at  their  own  expense? — That  is  not  contemplated  by  the 
Bill 

373.  What  is  contemplated  by  the  Bill  ?— I  do  not  know  that  1  should  like 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  paid  ;  it  is  a  point  that  you  can  deter- 
mine by  reading  the  Bill  itself. 

374.  Supposing  these  works  that  you  contemplate  were  to  be  executed  at 
whosoever's  expense,  and  suppose  in  the  course  of  executing  them  some  further 
works  are  required  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  would  be  satis- 
fied with,  what  is  to  happen  to  the  business  of  the  wharf  during  the  time  of 
constructing  the  works  ? — The  works  we  have  been  talking  of  now  would  not 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  wharves  at  all. 

375.  Do  you  contemplate  taking  power  to  do  any  works  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  wharves? — Possibly  to  some 
extent. 

376.  Who  is  to  pay  for  them,  the  wharfinger;  because,  as  it  stands,  he  has 
to  bear  it,  and  he  has  no  remedy  ? — I  think  he  should  not  be  paid  for  it. 

377.  That  is  to  say  that  you  propose  that  he  should  bear  the  loss  which  the 
stoppage  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his  business  may  entail  upon  him,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  the  works  that  you  take  power  to  do?— Whatever 
that  amount  of  inconvenience  may  be,  two- fifths  of  those  wharfingers  have 
already  taken  upon  themselves  that  inconvenience,  and  have  executed  the  works 
at  their  own  cost ;  I  do  not  think  any  further  proof  could  be  needed  to  show  that 
no  great  hardship  is  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 

378.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  may  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  ol 
your  view,  assuming  that  you  limit  the  works  to  be  done  to  each  wharfinger,  but 

o.  1 1 1 .  e  3  1  understand 
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Sir  J.  Btuakjctte.  I  understand  you  want  further  powers ;  if  you  can  give  rae  a  pledge  that  it  is 
9  May  1877.       not  to  8°  beyond  it,  lean  understand  you? — All  we  want  is  power  to  <!o  the 
necessary  works,  whatever  they  may  be. 

379.  Suppose  the  doing  of  these  necessary  works  eutaiU  stoppage,  wholly  or 
partially,  of  our  business,  who  is  to  bear  the  loss? — In  the  first  place,  it  need 
not  entail  stoppage  wholly. 

380.  Then  you  dispute  my  assumption ;  I  will  not  discuss  ir,  bat  I  ask  you  to 
make  that  assumption  ? — It  may,  and  will  no  doubt  entail  some  little  interrup- 
tion to  business,  and  I  think  the  wharfinger,  whoever  he  may  be,  may  fairly  be 
asked  to  submit  to  that  interruption. 

38  i .  You  put  him  in  this  position  ;  he  has  made  works  which  have  conferred 
benefit  on  his  neighbour  behind  him,  which  his  neighbour  gets  the  benefit  of 
without  paying  a  farthing,  and  you  are  going  to  require  him  to  do  more,  and 
make  him  pay  such  damage  as  he  may  sustain,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  works ; 
is  that  your  view  of  what  ought  to  be  done? — i  think  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able, though  I  do  not  say  the  Bill  contemplates  that. 

382.  Have  you  not  in  those  requisitions  suggested  that  certain  quays  should 
be  raised  bodily  in  localities  where  the  water  of  the  Thames  never  flooded  the 
quays  ? — No. 

383.  You  intentionally  limit  your  suggestions  or  requirements  to  cases  where 
the  floods  have  come  over?—  1  say  no;  for  this  reason,  you  have  had  a  tide 
which  has  risen  to  a  height  of  four  feet  six  inches  above  Trinity  hijih  water-mark, 
and  all  we  ask  is  that  those  who  have  wharves  below  five  feet  above  Trinity  shall 
raise  tJiem  to  five  feet,  so  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  wharves  which 
within  the  six  inches  may  not  have  been  flooded,  and  we  ask  the  owners  to  raise 
them  six  inches. 

384.  As  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  you  refer  as  coming  within  the 
three-fifths  who  have  not  carried  out  the  suggestion,  the  water  has  never  come 
on  their  premises  at  all? — I  say  it  may  be  so  within  the  limits  I  have  described. 

385.  I  see  you  have  a  very  large  stretch  of  the  Thames  there,  on  the  map 
before  the  Committee ;  going  down  the  ri^er  a  little  way,  does  that  show  the 
limit  of  the  metropolis  showing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Works?— Yes. 
The  dotted  line  does  so. 

386.  The  red  vertical  line,  just  above  the  "  M  "  in  Thames  ?— Yes. 

387.  If  I  take  from  the  word  "  Crossness"  and  go  to  that  point  just  above 
20  miles,  there  is  a  river  wall,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

388.  Which  keeps  out  the  Thames  from  the  district  behind  ? — Yes. 

389.  That  is  a  continuation,  is  it  not,  of  a  very  long  wall,  and  aeries  »>f  works 
*    under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old   Commissions   of  Sewers,  extending  from 

Lombards  Wall,  which  is  within  the  metropolitan  area,  a  long  way  down  the 
river,  so  that  part  of  the  defences  is  within  and  part  without  the  metropolitan 
boundary  ? — That  I  caunot  speak  to. 

390.  You  know  Lombards  Wall  over  which  your  juris dition  extends  is  more 
within  your  metropolitan  boundary  : — I  do  not  know  that. 

391.  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  from  Lombards  Wall  down 
the  river  as  far  as  that  Commissions  of  Sewers  extends  is  all  one  jurisdiction, 
and  it  is  practically  one  set  of  defences  on  different  levels ;  do  not  you  know 
that  ?  -I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

3y2.  Just  let  me  aak  you  this,  although  the  parishes  and  district  boards  take 
power  under  the  Metropolitan  Act  to  make  and  maintain  works  and  defences 
and  banks  ;  how  do  you  manage  as  to  that  which  is  part  of  an  integral  system, 
only  part  of  which  is  within  your  jurisdiction  and  part  beyond  it  ? — That  I 
cannot  answer  you  off-hand.  I  know  this,  that  the  Commissions  of  Sewers  to 
which  you  refer  serve  notices  upon  the  owners  themselves  and  require  them  to 
raise  their  walls,  and  they  have  done  so.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  not  inter- 
fered with  that. 

393  You  are  rfght,  you  have  not  touched  it,  although  it  comes  within  the 
metropolitan  area.  But  now  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Comuuttee  to  this 
through  you  :  With  regard  to  lands  protected  by  sea  walls  in  the  inner  level,  the 
principle  of  taxation  is  upon  the  acreage  benefited  by  the  works  that  keep  out 
the  water  r— I  know  nothing  about  that  Act.     I  cannot  tell  you. 

394.  That  is  their  general  principle.  Were  you  concerned,  acting  profes- 
sionally for  the  Greek-street  Commission  of  Sewers,  which  had  some  works  of 
this  kind  under  their  jurisdiction  ?— No,  on  the  contrary  I  think  what  was  done 
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by  them,  and  what  was  done  formerly  by  some  of  the  Commissions  of  Sewers  Sir  J.  Bazalgett*. 

below,  was  to  serve  notices  upon  parties  to  raise  thtir  banks,  and  do  the  necessary  

works  themselves.  9  May  1877. 

395-  That  is  where  the  parties  are  liable  themselves ;  but  where  the  Com- 
missions do  it,  they  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  level,  and  levy  a  wall  scot  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

396.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1863  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  (South  Side)  Bill  ?— I  did. 

397.  Were  you  then  of  opinion  that  the  construction  of  the  works  on  the 
south  side  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  inundations  at  Lambeth  r — To 
the  extent,  no  doubt,  to  which  they  went. 

398.  That  was,  in  your  evidence,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  scheme  ?  -  One  of 
the  advantages  of  it,  no  doubt. 

399  ^  ou  we*e  asked  this  question  :  "  Another  object  was  the  keeping  our  the 
high  tides  which  now  overflow  the  lower  levels  in  Lambeth/'  Your  answer  was, 
"  Yes."  Then  there  is  this  :  "  We  know  very  well  that  the  overflow  constantly 
produces  a  great  deal  of  disease,  fever,  and  so  on.  Yes,  it  is  very  injurious." 
I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  now  us  you  were  then,  that  the  construction 
of  an  embankment  is  an  excellent  mode  of  preventing  inundations  ? — In  that 
case. 

400.  That  is  your  general  opinion,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  say  not;  as  regards  the 
cost,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  plan  indeed  as  regards  the  district  we  are  dealing 
with.  a 

401.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  inundation,  the  embankment  is  as  good 
a  work  as  you  can  construct?— Not  such  an  embankment  as  you  and  I  are 
speaking  of. 

402.  I  ask  a  general  question,  is  not  the  embankment  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  inundations  as  good  a  work  as  you  could  construct  ?  —No,  not  put 
in  that  general  way. 

403.  What  U  better? — Putting  in  slides,  where  you  have  wharf  property  such 
as  i  have  been  describing,  and  various  other  works  as  applied  to  each  different 
locality. 

404.  Do  you  not  resort  to  those  means  when  it  is  not  desirable,  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  to  construct  an  embankment? --No,.  I  resort  to  those  means  when 
they  fcre  most  suitable  for  the  locality. 

405.  You  prefer  those  means  to  making  an  embankment? — I  do  in  those 
cases. 

406.  The  result  of  that  Committee  was  that  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment  ?  —It  was. 

407.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
are  now  proposing  a  Bill  for  a  continuation  of  the  embankment  by  Millbank,  is 
that  so? — Yes. 

408.  Did  you  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Works  about  that  Bill  ?—  Yes. 

409.  In  what  year? — It  is  part  of  the  street  improvement. 

410.  I  believe  that  the  works  proposed  to  be  constructed  under  that  Bill  are 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — By  the  metropolis  at 
large. 

411.  In  your  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  reference  to 
the  Millbank  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  did  you  say  this:  " There  is  at  present 
a  break  in  the  line  of  thoroughfare,  as  well  as  of  the  embankment,  between 
Millbank  Penitentiary  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the 
projected  improvement  to  remedy  this  defect  by  completing  the  embankment 
and  forming  a  wide  roadway  between  those  points;  that  improvement  will  have 
the  further  effect  of  protecting  the  neighbourhood  from  the  -floods  from  which  it 
has  so  frequently  suffered  on  the  occasion  of  high  tides ;"  you  stated  that  in 
your  report  ? — Yes. 

412.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee,  in  the  Inter- 
pretation Clause,  the  word  "  bank  "  is  defined  ? — I  do  not  say  so. 

4 13.  1  ask  whether  you  know  it? — I  have  not  looked  at  the  BUI  with  that 
object. 

0.111.  e  4  4*4*  Have 
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Sir  J.  Bazaloette         414#  **aVe  ^0U  n0t  Te^  ^  ^"  T~ *  *mVe  rea(*  *'le  ^>  ^Ut  n0t  with  resPect 
' ^     "   tu  the  Interpolation  Clauses. 

9  May  1877.  ^  ^    Perhaps  you  will  understand  me  better  if  you  will  look  at  the  first  sec- 

tion of  the  Bill ;  the  first  section  gives  the  definition  of  the  word  bank,  amongst 
other  things,  and  it  says,  "  The  expression  '  bank  ;  includes  any  bank,  wall,  fence, 
wharf,  dock,  or  defence  for  the  protection  of  lands  within  the  limits  of  this  Act 
from  floods  or  inundations  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  River  Thames  ;"  and 
then  there  is  a  further  definition,  "The  expression  'works'  includes  the  entire  or 
partial  construction,  alteration,  reconstruction,  in  the  same  or  any  altered  position 
of  any  bank,  and  the  raising,  strengthening,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
any  banks,  walls,  fences,  wharves,  docks,  or  defences  lor  the  protection  of  lands 
within  the  limits  of  this  Act  from  floods  or  inundations  caused  by  the  overflow 
of  the  River  Thames ;"  now  having  looked  at  that  Interpretation  Clause,  have 
you  any  difficulty  in  expressing  any  opinions  with  respect  to  the  question  put  to 
you  by  my  learned  friend,  that  this  Bill  would  authorise  you  to  make  an  embank- 
ment all  along  this  district ;  all  along  the  River  Thames  ? — I  hesitate  to  express 
that  opinion.     1  am  not  competent  to  express  such  an  opinion. 

416.  You  are  rather  disposed  to  think  so? — I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  bearing  of  these  different  clauses  may  be  one  upon  another,  and  I 
would  rather  give  no  opinion  upon  it. 

41 7.  I  believe  you  have  made  some  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  keeping 
out  the  inundations,  under  this  Bill  ? — No ;  I  stated  that  I  had  not. 

418.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  ;  did  you  not  make  a  communication  to  the  Board 
of  Works  on  the  20th  of  March  1876  r— Yes. 

419.  Does  not  that  contain  some  reference  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  works  to 
be  executed  ?— It  is  very  conjectural. 

420.  It  does  contain  a  reference  to  it,  does  it  not?— I  do  not  know  what 
report  you  allude  to. 

421 .  Signed  by  yourself,  dated  20th  March  1876,  as  to  the  works  necessary  to 
protect  the  metropolis  from  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  the  Thames :  "  The 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  the  10th  instant,  directiug  me  to  report  as  to  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  the  works  necessary  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  within 
the  area  of  the  metropolis,  involves  considerations  so  wide  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  define  more  clearly  what  is  intended  before  such  estimate  can  be  formed. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  were  proposed  to  form  a  granite-faced  embankment, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  recently  constructed  at  Chelsea,  throughout  the 
whole  metropolis,  this  work  would  alone  cost  five  or  six  millions;  hut  the  altera- 
tion of  the  various  private  properties  which  would  have  to  be  made  to  accommo- 
date them  to  the  line  and  level  of  the  new  embankment  would  be  so  varied,  and 
in  some  cases  of  so  serious  a  character,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  estimate 
of  them,  nor  of  the  amount  of  compensation  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in- 
terference with  wharves  and  business  premises.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
proposed  to  raise  the  earthen  banks  in  the  suburbs  by  simply  enlarging  those 
jbanks,  aud  to  raise  wharf  and  other  properties  by  the  formation  of  a  parapet  wall 
upon  the  existing  structures,  this  might  be  made  effective,  although  it  would  have 
a  patchwork  appearance,  at  probably  one-tenth  cost  of  the  first  proposal ;  but 
even  under  this  arrangement  very  extensive  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  to 
wharf  and  private  property,  and  the  claims  for  injuriously  affecting  them  would 
be  very  heavy,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  these 
items  beforehand  "  ? — That  is  just  what  I  stated  to  you. 

422.  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  the  Report  you  presented  last  year  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  all  the  work  necessary  to  keep  out  the  inun- 
dations could  be  effected  for  a  few  thousand  pounds  ? — This  year. 

423.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  bring  you  to ;  were  those  temporary  provi- 
sions merely? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  draw  the  distinction  which  I  do,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  very  material.  I  conceive  that  if  the  owners  of  the  property 
will  themselves  raise  their  wharves,  as  many  of  them  have  done,  it  will  be  done 
for  a  very  few  thousand  pounds.  I  conceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  a  public 
body  is  to  go  in  and  raise  those  walls,  works  of  a  totally  different  character  will 
be  required  of  that  public  body ;  and  not  only  works  of  a  much  more  costly 
character,  but  heavy  claims  for  compensation  will  be  raised,  which  will  exceed 
even  the  cost  of  the  works ;  therefore  I  draw  a  very  wide  distinction  between  a 
public  body  having  to  do  the  work,  and  private  parties  having  to  do  them  them- 
selves. 

424.  So 
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424.  So  that  ^vhen  you  made  your  report,  which  was  read  yesterday,  and    8ir  ^  Bazalgette. 
which  was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  6th  January  1877, 

you  contemplated  the  doing  of  the  works  by  the  private  proprietors  along  the       9  May  l877# 
river  ?  —That  is  exactly  what  I  have  said. 

425.  Am  I  right  or  not  in  saying  so?— I  suggested  that  the  great  destruction 
of  property  which  had  taken  place  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  proprietors,  and 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  them  the  advantage  that  might  be  gained  at  very 
little  cost  to  them  ;  and  I  suggested  that  if  they  would  take  it  up,  as  I  thought 
they  would,  and  do  the  works,  it  might  be  done  at  very  little  cost. 

426.  Did  you  not  write  that  report  in  January  1877,  under  the  impression 
that  the  proprietors  were  bound  to  prevent  the  inundations  coming  upon  their 
land  ? — No,  the  report  speaks  for  itself. 

427-  I  want  your  impression  ? — If  you  ask  me  now  what  my  impression  was 
then,  I  must  look  at  the  report. 

4*8.  Do  you  attend  the  Board  ? — Yes.  You  have  asked  me  what  my  impres- 
sion was.  What  I  said  was,  "I  have  inspected  many  of  the  localities  which  have 
been  flooded,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  possible,  by  the  expenditure  of 
small  sums  of  money  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  river-side  property,  not 
in  the  aggregate  exceeding  the  cost  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  far  less  time 
than  would  be  occupied  in  obtaining  such  an  Act,  so  to  raise  the  wharf  walls, 
drawdocks,  and  stairs,  so  to  protect  the  main  bulk  of  the  house  and  wharf  pro- 
perty from  future  injury.  The  localities  which  have  suffered  most  are  in  Lam- 
beth." It  is  clear  from  that,  that  what  was  in  my  mind  at  that  time  was  that 
the  parties  themselves  upon  the  river  should  do  the  work,  and  not  a  public 
body. 

429.  What  I  ask  is  this :  were  you  not  under  the  impression  at  that  time  that 
they  were  compellable  to  do  the  work ;  I  see  lower  down  you  say,  "  At  Fulham, 
Battersea?  and  Wandsworth,  and  above  the  metropolitan  area,  earthen  river- 
banks  might  be  made  and  maintained  by  the  owners,  under  the  directiou  of  a 
controlling  authority,  as  are  now  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  under  various  ancient  commissions  been  maintained  for  the 
protection  of  the  low  levels." 

430.  Were  you  not  at  that  time,  rightly  or  wrongly,  under  the  impression  that 
the  proprietors  could  be  made  to  raise  their  banks  ? — I  formed  no  opinion  upon 
that  subject. 

431.  Can  you  give  no  further  answer  than  that  r— That  is  my  answer. 

432.  You  say  you  were  present  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
6th  January  1877  :— Yes. 

433.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Roche  propound  the  theory  that  every  riparian  pro- 
prietor was  compelled  to  prevent  the  inundations  ? — 1  cannot  tell  whether  I  was 
present  at  that  or  not. 

434.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Roche  say  this :  "  The  responsibility  rested  not  with 
this  Board,  but  with  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  and  with  the  holders  of 
property  immediately  abutting  upon  the  river  ;  and  until  some  improved  legis- 
lation was  laid  down  by  Parliament  it  was  for  those  parties  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  these  inundations  taking  place ;"  have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Roche  say 
that  r— I  hear  a  great  variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  different  members  at  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  those  opinions 
were. 

435.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  propounded  at  the  Board  that  when  this 
Bill  was  promoted,  it  was  promoted  under  the  notion  that  the  riparian  pro- 
prietors were  compellable  by  law  to  prevent  inundations  ?— I  say  1  express  no 
opinion  upon  the  subject.    There  is  no  use  asking  me  questions  upon  the  sub- 

ect.    1  can  express  no  opinion  upon  it. 

436.  You  say  you  were  at  the  Board ;  was  not  Mr.  Roche  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  ?  — Not  of  the  Board. 

437.  No,  not  of  the  Board,  but  Chairman  of  the  Committee  r— He  is  Chairman 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Board. 

438.  He  was  Chairman  when  this  Bill  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

439.  Do  not  you  know  that  r — No. 

440.  But  the  Bill  really  comes  out  of  a  Committee  presided  over  by 
Mr.    Roche? — He    was    Chairman   of  that  Committee;    but  you   asked  me 

o.  1 1 1 .  F  whether 
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— *        whether  he  was  Chairman  on   the  occasion  when  it  was  discussed.     I  do  not 
0  May  i*77.       remember  it. 

441.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  considered  this  Bill: — Yes. 

442.  Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Roche,  the  Chairman,  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  private  proprietors  were  compellable  by  common  law  to  keep 
out  the  inundations  ? — I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Roche's  opinions  were. 

443.  You  do  not  know  that  that  mistake  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Bill  now 
before  this  honourable  Committee?—  I  do  not. 

444.  Do  you  know  that  this  Bill  was  referred  to  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?—  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was. 

445.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  ?— No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

4  i6.  And  do  yon  know  that  that  Works  Committee  reported  that  "  the  Thames 
River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
revise  the  same,  so  as  to  make  the  cost  incurred  in  the  erection  of  any  necessary 
works,  which,  according  to  the  Bill  as  now  drawn,  is  made  a  charge  on  the 
*  adjacent  districts  and  parishes,  a  charge  upon  the  whole  metropolitan  area  "  ? — 
There  is  really  no  use  in  asking  me  questions  on  this.  I  was  not  present  at  all 
the  committees,  and  I  do  not  remember. 

447.  You  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  that  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committees  passed  that  resolution  ? — 1  do  not  remember  it. 

448.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it  before  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not. 

449.  Although  we  are  in  Parliament,  witnesses  must  give  us  the  benefit  of 
any  information  that  they  have?— I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  information 
that  I  can,  but  I  have  no  information  upon  this  subject. 

450.  I  ask  whether,  connected  with  the  Board  as  you  ?re,  watching  the 
interests  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  this  Bill  you  do  not  know  that  that 
committee  of  the  Board  reported  against  charging  the  districts  with -what  was 
the  cost  of  the  works  under  this  Bill  ? — I  have  answered  you  a  great  many  times  ; 
I  will  answer  you  again.  1  am  engineer  ot  the  Board,  and  if  you  ask  me  upon 
any  engineering  points  1  am  prepared  to  give  you  information  ;  if  you  ask  me 
what  committees  did,  1  have  no  recollection  about  them.  I  was  not  present  at 
many  of  them. 

45 1 .  I  was  testing  your  knowledge  :  if  you  do  not  wish  to  answer  ine,  well 
and  good  ;  because  you  have  not  told  me  whether  you  know  or  not ;  however, 
if  that  is  the  mode  of  giving  evidence  here,  I  must  accept  it.  I  refer  again  to 
your  report,  dated  the  20th  of  March  1876.  First,  there  was  this  suggestion, 
that  an  expenditure  of  five  or  six  millions,  with  an  unascertained  amount  to  be 
paid  in  compensation  ;  then  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  patchwork  appearance, 
which  would  cost  one-tenth  of  the  sum ;  and  then  there  is  a  third  suggestion : 
"  Since  the  Board  have  completed  the  survey  and  levels  along  the  foreshore  of  the 
river,  we  know  that  about  30  of  the  owners  of  property  have  raised,  or  are  now 
raising  their  banks,  as  shown  on  accompanying  list ;  probably  more  have  done 
so,  or  would  do  so  without  hesitation,  if  required  by  some  recognised  authority. 
The  work  done  under  this  arrangement  would  be  generally  of  the  character  of 
that  described  under  Heading  2  "  (that  is  the  patchwork  work),  "  but  the  owners 
or  occupiers  would  in  that  event  find  means  to  carry  on  their  business  without 
such  extensive  alterations  of  their  property  as  they  would  expect  if  the  work 
were  done  out  of  public  expenditure,  and  the  claims  for  compensation  would 
not  arise.  They  would,  moreover,  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  in  such  manner, 
and  under  such  arrangements  as  would  be  most  convenient  to  themselves,  which 
a  public  body  executing  works  under  contract  could  not  do.  There  would  still 
remain  soti.e  public  roads,  draw-docks,  creeks,  and  rivers,  where  public  works 
would  have  to  be  executed,  but  these,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  ought 
not  in  such  event  to  exceed  100,000 /."  Is  that  your  opinion  still  ?— -Yes ;  my 
opinion  now  is  that  that  is  a  larger  amount  considerably  than  would  be  required 
probably. 

45  2.  So  that  you  were  rather  mistaken  ia  saying  that  you  had  not  considered 
the  possible  outlay,  because  we  have  it  now  that  you  have  suggested  three 
schemes,  one  an  expenditure  of  many  millions,  another  one-tenth  of  the 
sum.  whatever  the  principal  sum  may  be  of  the  patchwork  done  by  the  pro- 
prietors  ? — I  did  not  state  that ;  T  have  not  considered  it;  what  I  stated 

was  that  1  had  not  the  means  of  forming  an  estimate. 

453-  But 
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453-  But  we  have  it  that  you  have  formed  some  estimate.     Now  with  regard    Sir  J.  Baza/geHe. 

to  Fulham,  what  is  the  river  frontage  of  Fulham  ;  the  length  of  frontage  ?— I         --. 

cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  off-hand.  9  Ma7 1877- 

454.  About  four  and  a  half  miles?— I  will  take  it  from  you  as  right ;  I  dare- 
say you  are  right. 

4.55-  Do  you  know  the  distance  of  the  remotest  part  of  Fulham  from  the 
river ;  I  mean  the  Fulham  district,  which  includes  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  ? 
— Nearly  three  miles. 

456.  And  it  is  bordered  in  the  westernmost  part  by  a  county  out  of  the 
metropolitan  area  ;  it  is  the  last  district,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  the  end  of  the  metro- 
politan area. 

457.  Then  the  county  comes  in  ? — Yes. 

458.  The  proposed  works  under  this  Bill  go  as  far  as  the  metropolitan  area 
extends  ?  —  Yes. 

459-  So  that  the  works  would  end  at  the  farthermost  part  of  the  Fulham  dis- 
trict r — Yes. 

460.  And  Chiswick  is  next  5 — Chiswick  is  the  next  to  the  metropolitan  area 
on  the  west. 

461.  But  is  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river?— The  Wandsworth 
parish  is  the  opposite  side. 

462.  But  higher  up  than  that,  have  you,  or  have  you  not,  a  portion  of  the 
river  included  in  this  Bill  ? — Yes. 

463.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  portion  along  the  river ;  is  it  a  mile  r— The 
metropolitan  area  extends  on  the  north  side  of  Westminster  nearly  two  miles 
further  than  it  does  on  the  south. 

464.  Would  not  the  construction  of  the  works  for  the  prevention  of  inunda- 
tion on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  river  the 
other  side  ?— No;  I  have  said  not. 

465.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  that  effect  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  not. 

466.  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  inundation  at  the  end  of  the 
works  on  the  northern  side ;  up  to  a  certain  portion  there  would  be  a  raised 
bank,  or  wall,  or  an  embankment ;  then  would  not  the  tide  come  inside  of  that 
and  overflow  that  district  ? — No. 

467.  You  think  not  ?— No. 

468.  With  regard  to  the  level  of  Chiswick,  is  it  below  that  of  Hammersmith  ? 
— That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  in  that  way,  because  the  levels  of  both 
parishes  vary  at  different  points. 

469.  Near  the  point  of  junction  1  am  speaking  of? — At  the  point  of  junc- 
tion ihey  are  the  same  alone  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  in  Fulham  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  works  which  are  contemplated  in 
that  report  of  mine,  have  been  carried  out  by  private  parties. 

470.  They  have  carried  them  out  ? — Yes. 

471.  You  sent  some  of  those  letters  you  refer  to  to  the  Fulham  proprietors, 
did  you  not?— Yes.  There  is  a  very  considerable  length  of  bank  here  (referring 
to  a  section) ;  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  one  length  there,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  additional  pieces  ;  and  there  is  one-eighth  of  a  mile  here 
again. 

472.  I  believe  a  good  many  of  the  people  who  live  at  Fulham  are  market 
gardeners  ? — Yes. 

473.  You  know  the  district  ? — Yes. 

474.  Their  gardens  lie  along  the  river  side  ? — Yes. 

475.  Do  you  know  that  in  January  of  this  year  they  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — I  think  I  have  some  recollection  of 
that. 

476.  Did  not  they  say  there  that  they  had,  as  you  now  tell  the  Committee, 
raised  the  bank  of  the  river,  by  a  private  subscription  amongst  themselves,  to 
the  extent  of  18  inches,  at  their  own  cost,  and  that  they  were  anxious  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  avert  the  losses  arising  from  the  overflow,  and  yet  that  the 
necessary  works  would  be  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  and  they  were 
not  able  to  construct  them  ;  that  their  work  had  proved  of  no  avail,  because  the 
river  had  inundated  their  land  notwithstanding  that? — Will  you  please  read  the 
memorial. 

477.  I  am  reading  from  the  memorial :  "And  the  recent  overflow  at  Sand's 
End  was  not  in  any  way  caused  from  any  want  of  care  in  properly  sustaining  or 

0.111.  F2  keeping 
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Sir  J.  BoMaijette.   keeping  up  the  banks,  but  the  recent  floods  occasioned  some  fearful  breaches  in 

o  May  1877.       the  banks,  and  unless  prompt  measures  were  taken    the  greater   portion   of 

Walham  Green  would  be  completely  flooded ; "  so  that  the  bank  to  which  you 

refer  has  not  been  successful  in  keeping  out  the  tide  ?— The  bank  to  which  I 

refer  has  been  constructed  since  that. 

478.  Since  when  ? — I  saw  it  in  the  course  of  last  month. 

479.  When  was  it  constructed  ? — It  was  very  recently  constructed,  and  some 
of  the  banks  were  then  in  course  of  being  constructed. 

480.  How  recently  ?  — Some  are  now  in  course  of  formation. 

481.  This  memorial  was  only  presented  to  the  Board  on  the  30th  January 
1877?—  It  had  reference  to  a  previous  bank,  which  they  are  now  in  course  of 
strengthening,  just  at  the  place  where  your  memorial  comes  from  ;  the  bank  is 
not  quite  high  enough,  within  about  a  foot ;  the  adjoining  land  has  been  raised 
to  full  height,  but  that  requires  to  be  raised  a  foot  higher. 

482.  That  is  a  public  path?— Yes. 

483.  And  that  is  done  where  the  public  path  is,  by  the  Fulham  District 
Board  ? — I  do  not  know  who  it  is  done  by ;  some  portion  of  that  is  being  done  by 
the  gas  company. 

484.  Where  the  public  path  is,  it  has  been  done  by  the  Fulham  District 
Board  ? — There  has  been  a  very  considerable  rising  there. 

485.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  which  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  Fulham  from  inundation  r — No. 

486.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that ;  1  have  been  able  to  refresh  your  memory 
about  some  estimates  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  been  able  to  refresh  my 
memory,  and  to  show  that  I  whs  correct  in  my  statement  that  no  estimate  had 
been  made. 

487.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  about  Fulham  ? — No. 

488.  Have  not  you  said  something  about  300,000  I.  for  a  certain  wall,  at  all 
events? — Probably  I  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  may  have  stated  that  to  form  an 
embankment  such  as  the  Chelsea  Embankment  all  along  those  parish  roads, 
would  cost  300,000  /. ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  said  so  or  not 

489.  I  merely  want  to  get  at  it  ? — I  think  such  an  embankment  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  there  ;  it  would  no  doubt  convert  marsh  land  into  building  ground, 
and  in  that  respect  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  private  owners  to  have 
their  marsh  lands  turned  into  building  land  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  but  1 
think  that  would  be  very  absurd  when  they  have  such  earthen  banks  as  they 
are  now  raising  at  a  very  small  cost ;  and  a  foot  or  two  put  upon  the  top  of  the 
present  banks  will  do  all  that  is  needed  as  regards  the  prevention  of  floods. 

490.  Have  you  been  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  the  construction  of  some  bridges  over  canals  in  the  Paddington 
district  ?— No,  I  have  not;  all  bridges  that  are  constructed  over  any  canals,  or 
roads,  or  works,  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  I  have  to 
examine  them  and  see  that  they  are  strong  enough,  and  safe  as  regards  the 
public  ;  further  than  that,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

491.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Park-lane  improvement  ?— Yes. 

492.  You  know  Park-lane  was  improved  at  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  r — Yes. 

493.  And  Fulham  had  to  pay  for  it? — Yes.  because  it  was  a  metropolitan 
improvement. 

494.  And  Holborn  has  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  Middle-row? — All 
over  London  there  have  been  improvements. 

495.  There  is  the  Park-lane  improvement,  the  Middle-row  improvement  in 
Holborn,  and  those  were  treated  as  metropolitan  improvements?— And  a  great 
number  of  others. 

496.  And  the  embankments  were  all  metropolitan  improvements,  and  paid 
for  by  the  metropolitan  area,  including  Fulham? — Yes. 

497.  Who  decides  whether  an  improvement  is  a  metropolitan  improvement 
or  not  ? — The  representatives  of  the  metropolis  generally. 

498.  Aud  there  is  no  appeal  from  that  decision?— They  are  persons  repre- 
senting all  the  districts  ;  I  do  not  know  to  whom  they  can  appeal ;  there  is  no 
appeal. 

499.  There  is  no  appeal?  —  There  is  no  appeal,  and  I  do  not  know  to 
what  other  tribunal  you  could  appeal,  who  are  so  competent  to  form  au 
opinion. 

500.  I  am 
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500.  I  am  not  testing  your  opinion  as  a  politician,  I  only  ask  the  fact;  do  you    BvJ*  Baza/gecte. 
know  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan   Board  of  Works  in  deciding      9  May  1877. 
whether  an  improvement  is  of  a  metropolitan  character  or  not  ? — They  exercise 

their  own  judgment. 

501.  They  exercised  their  discretion  as  to  this  particular  case? — Yes. 

.502.  Surely  there  is  some  principle  that  they  go  upon  ?-  There  is  that  prin- 
ciple; those  improvements  they  conceive  to  be  of  a  metropolitan  character  they 
determine  to  be  metropolitan,  and  those  they  believe  to  be  of  a  local  character 
they  determine  to  be  local. 

503.  You  told  my  learned  friend  that  any  highway  improvement  was  of  a 
metropolitan  character;  is  that  your  view? — I  say  that  an  important  main 
thoroughfare  is  generally  regarded  as  a  metropolitan  improvement. 

504.  What  do  you  consider  the  River  Thames  to  be;  is  not  it  a  great  London 
thoroughfare,  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  all? — Yes,  the  Thames  is  a  great 
thoroughfare,  no  doubt. 

505.  And  do  not  you  think  that  any  permanent  improvement  of  the  flow  of 
the  River  Thames,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Thames  along  its  banks,  is  of  a 
metropolitan  and  almost  of  a  national  character  ?  —  No  doubt  any  great  work 
affecting  the  Thames  is  such. 

506.  And  assuming  that  the  works  that  are  eventually  to  he  constructed 
under  this  Bill  will  improve  the  Thames,  do  you  think  they  would  be  works  of  a 
metropolitan  rharaeter?— If  they  would  improve  the  Thames  they  would  be; 
but  you  do  not  suggest  that  raising  the  walls  a  foot,  or  a  couple  of  feet,  is  an 
improvement  to  the  River  Thames. 

507.  I  can  only  put  to  you  what  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder  put  to  you,  Is 
there  in  the  Bill  any  limitation  of  your  powers  ?  I  have  read  the  definition  in 
the  Bill  of  the  words  **  banks  "  and  "  works  :  "  "  bank  "  generally,  as  defined 
there,  would  include  any  embankment,  even  if  it  cost  the  endless  sum  you  men- 
tioned in  the  report  ? — I  give  the  same  answer  that  I  gave  to  Mr.  Bidder.  I  am 
not  here  to  interpret  Acts. 

508.  Were  you  present  in  1860,  when  evidence  was  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  the  Chairman?— I  do  not  remember. 

509.  That  was  in  I860?—  I  daresay  1  was  present  at  some  of  the  meetings, 
but  I  do  not  remember ;  that  is  17  years  aj»o. 

.510.  Do  you  know  uheiher  or  not  Sir  John  Thwaites  laid  down  then  some 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  Board  in  assessing  the  metropolis,  or  assess- 
ing districts,  for  the  construction  of  improvements  ? — 1  do  not  kuow. 

511.  Now  as  to  the  Act  of  1855,  Sections  69  and  70;  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  from  its  commencement? — Yes. 

512.  You  recite  there  that  under  the  Act  of  1855,  you  have  now  the  power  to 
compel  districts  and  riparian  proprietors  to  make  erections  to  prevent  inunda- 
tions ;  the  vestries  and  districts  have  power  to  compel  the  erection  of  such 
works  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  inundation.  You  have  been  connected  with 
London,  and  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  have  known,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  experi- 
ence, a  single  proceeding  taken  against  any  persons  under  that  Act  to  compel 
ihem  to  raise  the  embankment  opposite  their  property  by  the  River  Thames  ? — 

Mr.  Cripps.~\  If  my  learned  friend  had  been  here  be  would  have  heard 
me  say  expressly  that  no  such  proceedings  had  been  taken  under  those 
Acts. 

5.3.  Mr.  Williams.]  Is  that  your  experience  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  1  am  not  here  to  tell  you  anything  about  the  carryiug  out  of  the  Act ;  1 
know  nothiug  about  it. 

5 14.  I  have  not  asked  a  single  question  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Act ;  I 
ask  you  with  regard  to  your  own  knowledge  of  facts  r — I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  proceedings  under  the  Act ;  they  do  not.  come  under  my  cognizance. 

515*  I  am  testing  your  knowledge  of  facts,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do  ;  and  not 
asking  your  opinion  at  all.  Have  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  been  engaged 
in  making  certain  improvements  in  Queen  Victoria-street  ? — They  have  con- 
structed Uueen  Victoria-street ;  it  is  a  new  street. 

516.  And  in  Kensington  also  ? — Yes. 

517.  AndWapping? — Yes. 

0.M1.  f  3  518.  All 
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Sir  J.  B&zalgette.        5 1 8.  All  those  things  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  common  fund  of  the  Metro- 
M»TiS77.      ^*an  B°a|,d  °f  Works  7 — That  is  a  very  general  question. 

519.  I  do  not  say  they  were  executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — 
So  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  think  they  were. 

520.  Do  you  consider  it  right  that  a  poor  district  like  Fulham,  with  its  market 
gardens,  and  *o  on,  should  contribute  to  the  improvements  of  Wapping,  Ken- 
sington, and  the  City,  and  be  obliged  to  help  to  pay  for  all  these  works  along  the 
river,  for  the  general  improvement  of  Lambeth  and  other  parts  of  London  ? — I 
do  not  ask  them  to  undertake  works  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  London  ;  that  is  for  their  own  benefit. 

521.  Not  their  own  benefit  only,  but  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  at  large. 
Lambeth  will  be  benefited;  do  you  contemplate  the  improvement  of  Lambeth? 
— Lambeth  will  not  be  benefited,  because  Fulham  is  not  flooded. 

52*.  Do  you  know  the  rateable  value  of  Fulham? — No. 

523.  Do  you'know  that  it  is  370,000/.  ?— No. 

524.  Do  you  know  any  improvement  in  the  district  of  Fulham  that  you  have 
done  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fulham. 

525.  I  give  you  a  wide  margin;  the  whole  district  of  Fulham.  Can  you 
point  out  a  single  thing  done  in  Fulham  for  the  benefit  of  Fulham  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  ? — None  of  the  works  done  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  are  done  for  a  particular  district. 

526.  I  ask  with  regard  to  Fulham  district? — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  not  done  any  works  for  the  benefit  of  Fulham  per  se. 

527.  When  was  the  highest  tide  of  all?— November  1875. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

528.  Looking  at  the  map,  I  see  there  the  Quaggy  river,  and  the  Ravens- 
bourne  river  ;  and  there  are  others  not  marked  ? — The  Effra  river  is  not  a  river; 
it  was  a  brook  at  one  time ;  it  is  now  a  sewer. 

529.  The  Wandle  is  a  river  ?—  Yes. 

530.  But  the  Ravensbourne  is  a  sewer,  is  it  not  ? — No ;  there  is  a  Ravens- 
bourne  river. 

531.  And  the  Quaggy,  is  that  a  river? — It  is  a  stream,  too. 

532.  The  Wandle  river  is  still  an  open  river?— Yes. 

533.  Is  the  Ravensbourne  river  an  open  river  ? — Yes. 

534.  The  Quaggy,  is  it  open  or  close  ? — Open,  a  portion  of  it. 

535.  Not  closed  ? — No. 

536.  A  considerable  portion  is  closed  ? — Yes. 

537.  Is  the  Effra  closed? — Yes,  it  has  become  a  covered  sewer  like  the  Fleet 
river;  that  has  become  the  Fleet  Ditch,  and  the  Effra  and  many  of  the  other 
rivers  have  become  sewers. 

538.  Before  the  Act  of  1855  they  were  open,  were  they  not;  you  have 
covered  them  up  since,  have  you  not? — Yes,  they  are  all  enumerated  as  main 
sewers  under  the  schedule  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

539.  They  are  now,  under  the  general  drainage  system  of  London,  closed  up, 
whereas  before  1855  they  were  open  sewers? — They  were  partially  open  and 
partially  closed. 

540.  The  Wandle  is  still  liable  to  floods  ?— Yes. 

541.  And  the  Ravensbourne  is  still  partially  closed?— No,  it  is  open. 

542.  Then  that  causes  floods? — Yes. 

543.  You  have  a  report  of  the  20th  of  March  1876,  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  before  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams.  I  see  "  There  would  still 
remain  some  public  roads,  draw-docks,  creeks,  and  rivers,  where  public  works 
have  to  be  executed,  but  these,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  ought  not  in 
such  event  to  exceed  100,000  I. ;"  have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  those  works  ? 
-No. 

544.  But  you  would  still  contemplate,  under  this  Bill,  directing  that  such 
works  should  be  made  ? — Yes. 

545.  And  you  have  formed  no  estimate  as  to  their  extent  ?— No,  I  have  stated 
a  round  sum,  that  I  guessed  at,  but  that  is  an  excessive  sum  now. 

546.  May  1  ask  what  you  found  that  sum  on  ;  have  you  any  figures  or  facts 
on  which  you  found  it  ? — No,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

547.  I  understand 
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547.  I  understand  from  this  report  that  the  works  you  now  propose  to  do     Sir  J.  Baaulgttu. 
will  not  stop  the  flooding  of  the  metropolis? — If  the  works  are  carried  out  M     ,g77 
they  will.                                                                                                                           9      y 

548.  They  will  entirely  stop  the  flooding  of  the  metropolis?  —So  far  as  the 
river  bank  is  concerned. 

540.  But  the  low  parts  of  London  will,  notwithstanding  these  works  you  want 
to  have  the  power  to  order  people  to  do,  be  still  liable  to  floods  ?— No,  with  the 
exception  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ravensbourne  and  the  Wandle,  which  are  liable 
co  floods,  mainly  from  upland  water  in  heavy  rains,  and  which  require  a  totally 
different  kind  of  treatment. 

550.  "  Under  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  the  difficulty  would  arise,  that 
portions  of  the  foreshore,  separating  the  two  detached  parts  of  North  Woolwich, 
and  separating  the  North  Woolwich  from  Bow  Creek,  are  not  within  the  metro- 
politan area ;  the  embankment  of  this  length  of  foreshore  would  have  to  be 
raised  as  well  as  the  banks  above  the  metropolitan  area,  to  prevent  the  flood 
waters  from  overflowing  them  into  the  metropolis ;"  so  that  you  would  there 
have  a  source  of  flooding?  — No  doubt. 

551.  1  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  next  paragraph;  then  comes  this: 
"  After  the  general  principle  upon  which  the  river  is  to  be  embanked,  or  the 
present  banks  raised,  has  been  determined,  it  would  necessarily  occupy  pome 
considerable  time  to  determine  the  character,  form  designs,  and  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  works  involved  which  would  be  exceedingly  varied  ;  many  of  these 
could  only  be  ascertained  in  conference  with  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
premises,  and  after  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
their  business  and  of  the  wants  arising  therefrom  ;  "  this  is  the  Bill  which  is 
being  promoted  ;  is  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  give  power  to  the  Board  to  direct 
extensive  works  of  that  sort  to  be  made  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clark. 

552.  I  understand  you  to  decline  to  be  answerable  for  the  drafting  of  this 
Bill,  or  the  legal  effect  of  its  conditions? — Yes. 

553.  I  understand  an  estimate  to  have  been  quoted  of  yours;  100,000  /.  as 
being  possibly  sufficient  to  do  this  work  ? — Yes,  under  certain  conditions. 

554.  Is  that  doing  the  work  which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  simply  ne- 
cessary for  keeping  out  the  floods  ? — No  ;  I  am  labouring  under  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  you  are  all  referring  to  a  report  written  some  time  ago,  which  I  have 
not  before  me,  but  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  that  1 00,000  l.  estimate  refers  to 
work  done  on  private  property  by  a  public  body,  which  I  desciibed  as  being  # 
works  of  an  unnecessarily  costly  character  if  so  done. 

555.  Then  have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
works  under  this  Bill  would  be ;  the  necessary  works  simply  ? — I  have  not. 

556.  On  legal  points  you  decline  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
Act  ? — I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

.557.  And  on  matters  of  expense  I  understand  you  to  decline  to  express  any 
opinion  ? — I  have  formed  no  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  the  works. 

558.  Has  it  suggested  itself  to  you  to  consider  with  respect  to  the  language 
of  the  22nd  section  of  this  Bill,  which  says  that  in  case  the  Board  shall  "  have 
executed  any  larger  or  more  costly  works  in  lieu  of,  or  together  with,  and  in 
addition  to  such  works,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board f1  to  divide  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  expense.  There  is  this  provision  in  Clause  22  to  this  effect, 
14  Where  in  any  parish  or  district  within  the  limits  of  this  Act  any  person  by 
prescription,  or  by  reason  of  tenure  or  otherwise  liable  by  law  to  execute  any 
works  has  not  executed  the  same,  and  the  Board,  such  vestry  or  district  board, 
have  executed  the  same,  the  Board,  such  vestry  or  district  board,  may  by  order 
require  payment  of  and  recover  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of 
such  works  from  such  person,  or  when  the  Board,  such  vestry  or  district  board 
have  executed  any  larger  or  more  costly  works  in  lieu  of  or  together  with,  and 
in  addition  to  such  works,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board,  or  such  vestry  or 
district  board  having  executed  the  same  by  order,  to  divide  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  expenses.''  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  those  words  ? — Yes, 
I  see  those  words. 

559.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  them  before,  to  consider  the  effect  of 
them  ? — 1  have  not  considered  the  effect  of  the  Bill ;  it  is  not  my  province. 

o.  1 1 1.  f  4  560.  I  should 
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Sir  J.  Bazcdgittc       560.  I  should  like  to  get,  if  possible,  from  you  some  suggestion  as  to  what 
- —  g  kind  of  works  would  be  required  in  addition  to  those  which  the  persons  would 

9     *y  1  77-      ke  iiab]e  t0  Jq  for  tjje  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  floods  ? — As  I  said  before, 
I  aannot  describe  the  kind  of  works ;  I  cannot  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

561.  Assuming  that  the  works  required  for  the  protection  of  the  district,  or 
of  the  river  bank,  could  be  done  at  a  small  cost,  can  you  suggest  what  works 
would  be  done  or  could  be  done  under  this  Act,  in  addition  to  those  necessary 
works  ? — A  great  variety  of  works ;  some  would  be  more  costly  than  others. 

562.  Of  course  a  great  variety  of  things  might  be  done,  but  what  works  does 
this  Act  contemplate  in  addition  to  the  necessary  works? — It  cannot  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  necessary  works ;  if  the  necessary  works  are  done  no  other  works  are 
necessary. 

563.  Then  your  view  is  that  this  Bill  only  deals  with  the  necessary  works;  is 
that  so  ? — I  suppose  this  Bill  contemplates  the  necessary  works. 

564.  Do  you  attribute  any  meaning  whatever  to  the  words  "  in  addition  to  "? 
— I  must  decline  to  put  an  interpretation  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  this 
Act. 

565.  1  accept  that  refusal  at  once,  but  it  might  be  useful  if  you  could  suggest 
what  sort  of  more  costly  works  would  have  ro  be  executed  ;  have  you  considered 
the  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  St.  Saviour's  district  and  the  proportion  of 
river  frontage  that  would  fall  to  their  unfortunate  lot  under  this  Bill ;  it  is  a  very 
narrow  district  back  from  the  Thames,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

566.  Have  you  considered  that ;  do  \ou  know  the  measurement  of  it? — No, 
but  I  can  tell  the  measurement  by  referring  to  the  map. 

567.  Is  not  the  line  of  river  frontage  very  large  indeed  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  St.  Saviour's  district  ? — I  think  it  has  a  long  frontage  for  a  small 
district. 

568.  Behind  that  district  does  the  land  continue  at  the  low  level  ? — I  have  not 
the  parish  boundary  marked  upon  the  map.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  with  refer- 
ence to  parishes. 

569.  We  may  take  it  that  there  is  a  very  long  water  frontage  in  comparison 
with  the  area  of  the  St.  Saviour's  district  ? — 1  take  it  from  you  that  it  is  so,  if 

you  state  so. 

570.  I  do  not  want  to  reverse  our  positions? — Then  I  cannot  give  an  opinion 

on  it. 

571.  That  is  a  point  which  you  have  not  considered  in   reference  to  this: — 

No. 
#  572.  That  is  one  of  the  financial  aspects  with  which  you  have  not  dealt  ?— No. 

573.  Do  I  understand  you  that  your  evidence  is  directed  to  telling  us  that  the 
river  can  be  embanked?— It  has  been  directed  to  telling  you  what  I  have  been 
telling  you  for  the  last  two  days. 

574.  I  have  read  it  very  carefully  ?— Generally  with  reference  to  the  works. 

575.  The  river  can  be  embanked,  and  it  will  be  a  very  useful  thing  ?— And  a 
very  necessary  thing. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. 

576.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf  or  to  Messrs. 
Davey  &  Thompson's  wharf? — Yes. 

577.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sent  out  notices  by  which  they  sug- 
gested that  Messrs.  Cory  should  raise  the  embankment  three  feet  or  four  feet. 

-Yes.  KT      , 

578.  Was  that  after  any  measurement  by  you  personally  ?— Not  by  me  per- 
sonally ;  by  levels  taken  by  !ny  assistant.  ^ 

579.  Where  were  the  levels  taken ;  in  what  way  did  you  get  at  them?— By 
the  ordinary  way  of  taking  levels. 

580.  Have  you  any  notes  before  you,  or  do  you  know  whether  the  loopholes 
or  entrances  into  Messrs.  Cory  s  wharf  are  of  different  heights  ?— There  are  four 
loopholes  to  Messrs.  Cory's  coal  wharf  which  vary  from  one  foot  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark  to  three  feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark. 

581.  In  your  judgment,  would  a  uniform  .raising  of  three  feet  suffice  to  pro- 
tect them  from  inundation  ? — It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  that ;  it  would 

more  than  suffice  in  some  cases. 

582.  Your 
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582.  Your  notice  said  three  feet  ? — To  the  extreme  height  of  three  feet.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette. 

583.  The  notice  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sent  required  them - 

to  raise  it  three  feet  ?— That  is  the  main  opening.  9     *y l  71- 

584.  Had  you  any  data  before  you  to  show  the  height,  supposing  it  was  raised 
three  feet ;  what  height  or  aperture  would  be  left  for  the  coal  to  be  carried 
through  r — Fifteen  feet  headway. 

585.  That  is  allowing  three  feet? — Yes. 

586.  Are  there  offices  immediately  above  the  apertures? — There  are,  I 
think. 

587.  Is  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf  one  of  the  wharves  as  to  which  this  observation 
was  made  by  you  :  "  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  property  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  namely,  those  wharves  where  the  main  floors  and  sills  of  the  doors  or  loop- 
holes are  below  the  level  of  extraordinary  high  rides  "  ? — Yes. 

588.  Is  it  to  Messrs.  Cory  that  your  other  observations  apply  :  "  The  altera- 
tions of  doors  and  loopholes  could  hardly  be  met  by  a  public  body  without  the 
rebuilding  of  the  premises  ? — Yes. 

589.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  it  would  be  necessary,  if  a  public  body  were  to 
do  this,  to  rebuild  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf? — I  should  not  propose  to  do  anything 
of  that  kind.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  requisite  in  this  case  would  be  to 
adopt  one  of  the  plans  of  having  slides  which  could  be  removed  during  the 
course  of  the  business,  and  fixed  in  those  loopholes  when  the  business  hours  were 
over.  ^ 

590.  Does  that  apply  to  the  lowest  level,  which  you  say  was  one  foot  and  a 
half  above  Trinity  level ;  one  of  their  apertures  is  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half, 
above  Trinity  level  f — I  am  not  going  to  pledge  myself  that  that  is  the  best  way 
of  doing  it. 

591.  You  do  not  suggest,  as  a  practical  man,  that  those  sorts  of  doors  could 
be  put  in  at  the  barge-building  slip  ? — If  you  let  me  answer  you,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  suggest.  I  am  not  going  to  pledge  myself  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
way  of  altering  this  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  doors 
could  be  put  in  in  that  way.  If  they  could  not  I  should  be  prepared  to  suggest 
some  other  mode  of  keeping  out  the  tide,  which  at  the  same  time  would  enable 
the  business  to  be  carried  on  without  that  alteration. 

562.  As  to  the  proper  and  best  mode  of  effecting  the  purpose  you  wish  of 
keeping  out  the  inundation,  there  may  be  various  schemes  applicable  to  Messrs. 
Cory's  particular  wharf? — No  doubt;  and  so  long  as  the  object  of  keeping  out 
the  tide  is  accomplished  in  the  most  convenient  way  to  their  business ;  that  is 
the  mode  which  1  should  recommend. 

593.  But  without  any  regard  to  uniformity  of  system  along  the  river  ?— Yes  ; 
uniformity  of  system  along  the  river  must  mean  the  destruction  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  business  of  the  river,  and  that  can  only  be  met  in  detail  in  the  way  I  now 
suggest. 

594.  As  to  the  point  of  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf,  you  adhere  to  your  opinion 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  alterations  in  the  doors  and  loopholes,  that  there 
should  be  a  rebuilding? — In  those  cases,  if  a  pulbic  body  required  lo  alter  the 
works  in  such  a  way  as  should  be  most  approved  by  the  parties  themselves,  it 
would  probably  involve  a  rebuilding  of  the  premises. 

595.  Then  the  parties  themselves,  if  they  are  considering  the  interests  of 
their  business,  would  have  to  rebuild  part  of  their  premises  ? — No ;  that  is  not 
my  meaning.  I  mean  if  the  parties  themselves  had  to  alter  their  business  in 
the  way  most  convenient  to  themselves,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  doing 
it ;  but  if  a  public  body  had  to  do  it  in  the  manner  they  considered  convenient,  in 
all  probability  their  requirements  will  be  such  that  it  would  involve  a  very  heavy 
expenditure,  and  in  some  cases  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises.  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  difficulties  that  would  be  raised,  and  the  demand  for  compensation,  and 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way,  and  the  objections  raised,  would  be  a  totally 
different  thing ;  that  is  my  experience. 

596.  With  respect  to  Clause  22  in  your  Bill,  are  there  any  persons  on  the 
river  referred  to  under  the  expression,  "  Any  person  by  prescription,  or  by 
reason  of  tenure,  or  otherwise  liable  by  law  to  execute  any  works  ;  "  who  had 
you  in  mind  ? — I  did  not  draw  the  Bill. 

597.  Do  you  know  anyone  to  whom  it  relates? — I  express  no  opinion  upon 
that  at  all. 

•  0.111.  G  598.  You 
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Sir  /.  MtmlftiU.        598.  You  told  my  learned   friend  Mr.  Philbrick  that  two-fifths  of  the  wharf- 
- —  ingers  had  complied  with  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

£     ay  i»77.  ^^    j8  faeTe  noi  a  great  diversity  of  wharf  along   the   river? — A  great 

diversity. 

600.  And  those  persons  who  have  complied  with  your  notice  are  persons  who 
had  quays,  and  not  loopholed  walls  like  Messrs.  Cory  ? — A  great  many  of  them 
have  loopholes,  and  many  of  them  who  have  loopholes  have  raised  them  by 
filling  in  brickwork,  and  some  have  treated  the  loopholes  in  the  manner  I 
describe. 

601 .  Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  one  who  has  done  it ;  not  by  the  loop- 
holes such  as  you  describe?— There  are  a  great  number  of  them,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  distinguish  the  class  of  work  from  the  map  before  me. 

602.  It  becomes  rather  important  as  to  the  particular  class  of  work  I  am 
now  dealing  with? — Although  I  should  have  a  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
exact  placeg  here,  from  the  map  before  me,  or  from  memory,  I  can  state  as  a 
fact  that  a  very  considerable  number  have  done  it  in  that  manner.  I  have 
recently  been  down  the  river  and  seen  work  of  that  character  to  a  large  extent 
constructed.  1  can  give  you  one  case  now  ;  there  is  one  between  South  Devon 
Wharf  and  the  entrance  to  St.  Katharine's  Docks  ;  that  has  been  done  partly 
by  brickwork  and  partly  by  the  loopholes,  and  there  are  a  great  many  others 
of  the  same  class  ;  there  is  another,  Watson's  Wharf,  near  Wapping  entrance; 
you  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  illustrations  of  it. 

603.  I  want  a  particular  case,  so  as  to  test  the  effect  of  it  practically. 
Speaking  as  an  engineer,  can  you  tell  the  Committee,  assuming  tbe  work  to  be 
done  to  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf  that  you  were  speaking  of,  what  area  would  be 
benefited  by  it? — I  cannot  tell  the  exact  extent  of  the  area. 

604.  Can  you  put  forward  any  engineering  test  of  the  area  which  may  be 
benefited  by  an  embankment  of  that  kind? — All  such  areas  as  are  liable  to  floods 
will  be  benefited. 

605.  Do  you  mean  all  such  areas  as  in  the  past  have  been  flooded  ? — All  such 
areas  as  are  below  the  level  of  the  high  tide,  and  which  are  subject  to  flood. 

606.  How  many  feet  back  inland  will  be  benefited  by  an  embankment  in  front 
of  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf,  such  as  you  suggest  ? — I  cannot  give  it  in  feet. 

607.  Is  there  any  practical  way  of  ascertaining  it? — Yes. 

608.  When  you  say  the  area  may  be  benefited,  do  you  refer  to  the  distance 
inland  to  which  the  flood  previously  had  extended  ? — I  say  all  lands  under  the 
level  of  the  high  tide  would  derive  benefit  from  excluding  the  tides. 

609.  As  far  inland  as  is  below  the  level  of  the  tide  will  be  benefited? — No 
doubt. 

610.  That  is  as  to  length  inwards ;  what  length  longitudinally  will  be  affected 
or  improved?  —  That  answer  refers  to  lengthways,  breadthways,  and  every 
way. 

Oil.  Taking  Mr.  Cory's  wharf ;  supposing  that  work  to  be  done,  how  many 
acres  will  be  benefited  by  it  ? — It  is  impossible  to  put  it  in  that  way.  When  I 
speak  of  benefit,  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  work.  When  this  is  all  done  and 
the  tide  excluded,  then  all  that  district  below  tbe  level  of  the  tide  would  be 
benefited. 

612.  Are  we  to  understand  that  unless  there  is  a  continuity  of  embankment 
all  along,  it  will  be  no  use  for  separate  proprietors  to  embank  for  themselves? — 
It  will  not  exclude  the  tide  ;  it  will  reduce  the  evil ;  each  one  who  does  it  will 
reduce  the  evil  to  some  extent. 

613.  I  want  to  know  how  the  vestry,  under  Clause  16,  are  to  apportion  in 
their  particular  parishes,  the  rate  which  you  are  to  impose  upon  them  ? — That  I 
cannot  answer. 

614.  Is  there  any  engineering  test  or  any  other  scheme  that  you  can  suggest 
that  the  vestries  may  adopt.  It  says  in  Clause  16,  "  Any  such  vestry  or  district 
board  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  expenses  from  time  to  time  incurred  by 
them  under  this  Act,  and  not  hereby  otherwise  provided  for,  may  raise  the  sums 
ihey  may  require  by  borrowing,  or  by  means  of  rates  in  every  respect,  as  if  such 
expenses  were  expenses  of  such  vestry  or  district  board  incurred  in  the  execution 
by  them  of  the  principal  Act  with  respect  to  permanent  works ;  and  any  such 
vestry  or  district  board  in  any  case  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  such 
expenses  have  been  incurred  for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole  of  their  parish  or 
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district,  may  by  order  direct  the  sum  or  sums  necessary  for  defraying  such  ex-    Sir/  Bazatjetfe. 
penses  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  levied  in  such  part;  "  is  there  any  way  which          M~~ fi 
you  can  suggest  by  which  the  vestry  may  determine  what  part  of  their  parish  is      *    **  l 
benefited  by  it? — I  suggested  one  way ;  there  may  be  others. 

615.  I  failed  to  gather  the  one  you  have  suggested  ?•  -The  test  of  levels, 

616.  According  to  this  system,  the  benefit  done  by  the  embankment  in  one 
district  may  benefit  another  district  ?  —It  may. 

617.  Then  there  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  vestries  as  to  how  it  should  be 
apportioned  ? — And  it  would  be  adjusted  if  there  was. 

618.  Will  it  occur? — I  do  not  know  that  it  will. 

619.  You  told  my  learned  friend,  Mr  Philbrick,  that  according  to  your  view 
the  frontagers  or  outside  occupiers  ought  to  do  the  work  of  embankments  at 
their  own  expense? — I  said  1  thought  it  would  not  be  unreasonable. 

620.  Is  it  your  scheme  or  your  view  that  they  should  pay  for  this  work, 
although  injury  may  be  inflicted  upon  their  business?— I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  upon  that. 

621.  I  want  tP  get  your  opinion  clear,  because  then  we  can  understand  it  and 
appreciate  it  ?— It  has  been  done  bv  many  already,  and  it  would  not  be  unreason 
able  that  the  others  should  do  it  also. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael. 

622.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  as  to  the  district  board  of  Wands- 
worth;  what  is  the  extent  of  the  district  so  far  as  the  river  frontage  is  concerned? 
— I  must  give  the  same  answer  that  I  have  done  before  ;  I  have  not  the  divisions 
of  the  parishes,  and  cannot  answer  it  without  some  data  before  me. 

623.  There  is  one  point  that  you  know;  in  one  portion  of  the  district  does  the 
River  Wandle  run  down?— Yes. 

624.  Do  you  call  that  a  tidal  river  ? — A  creek  ;  a  portion  of  it  is  tidal. 

625.  How  would  it  be  affected  under  the  Bill  ?— I  can  hardly  answer  that, 
whether  the  water  would  extend  up  to  the  creek  or  not. 

626.  Does  it  extend  up  to  it?— I  should  apprehend  it  would. 

627.  Will  you  point  out  what  in  the  Bill  you  rely  on  for  that  ? — I  apprehend 
a  portion  will  be  treated  as  part  of  the  River  Thames. 

628.  The  Wandle  ? — The  Waudle  after  you  get  past  Wandsworth  Bridge  is  a 
stream  ;  until  you  get  up  to  the  bridge  there  is  a  small  portion  of  creek. 

629.  How  far  does  the  tide  go  up  that  creek  ?— A  short  distance  only. 

630.  For  the  distance  that  it  goes,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  a  tidal  river? — 
No  doubt. 

631.  Have  you  made  any  plan  or  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
works  which  would  be  required  to  keep  out  floods  in  this  part  of  the  district  ? 
—No. 

632.  You  have  not  entered  into  details  as  to  how  it  would  affect  private  indi- 
viduals, and  how  it  would  affect  the  vestries  ? — Yes,  I  have,  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

633.  Will  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  any  works  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  private  individuals  first  in  that  portion  of  the  district  nearest  Battersea 
Bridge? — I  cannot  give  it  in  that  way. 

634.  Can  you  give  it  in  any  way  ? — If  you  ask  as  to  any  particular  part  what 
is  required  to  be  done,  I  can  tell  you. 

635.  Divide  it  into  two,  Battersea  and  Wandsworth,  what  is  required  to  be 
done  in  Battersea  ?— Fii  st  we  have  Battersea  Park. 

636.  Battersea  Park  is  already  embanked ;  would  anything  require  to  be  done 
as  far  as  Battersea  Park  is  concerned  ? — No,  nothing  is  required  to  be  done  there. 

637.  That  does  not  begin  the  district  of  Wandsworth  ?— You  asked  me  about 
Battersea. 

638.  That  is  Battersea  Park;  it  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  Battersea?— No, 
I  was  commencing  there. 

639.  Had  not  you  better  begin  at  Wandsworth  and  go  on ;  take  it  in  your 
own  way,  but  do  not  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  district;  I  thought  you  would 
begin  at  Nine  Elms  and  go  on  ? — There  is  the  London  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way Wharf,  which  has  been  raised  by  them. 

o.  1 1 1 .  g  2  640.  How 
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Sir  J.  BazalgeU*         g4Q    How  much  ?_Jwo  feet. 
9  May  1877.  64 1.  Does  anything  further  require  to  be  done  ? — No. 

642.  For  how  great  a  distance  is  it?— A  quarter  of  a  mile. 

643.  The  whole  distance  is  about  five  miles? — Yes;  then  there  is  Palace 
Wharf,  Wallace's  Chemical  Works ;  they  have  raised  their  wharf. 

644.  Does  anything  require  to  be  done  there  ? — No,  they  raised  it  to  a  suffi- 
cient height.  ITien  there  is  the  Bourne  Valley  Wharf ;  they  have  placed  a  tidal 
gate  at  the  top  of  their  draw-docks,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  i  f  that  tide  gate 
is  kept  closed  in  times  of  high  floods.  Then  there  is  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company, 
who  have  raised  their  wharf  with  woodwork. 

645.  Does  anything  require  to  be  done  there? — No;  all  those  have  done  their 
work  sufficiently.  Then  we  come  to  Johnson's  Coal  Wharf;  these  are  works 
which  have  been  done  within  the  last  few  months,  since  the  flood  of  January. 

646.  If  you  go  on  seriatim,  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but  I  must  have 
it  done? — There  is  Johnson's  Coal  Wharf ;  that  has  been  raised  ;  and  Beaufoy's 
Wharf  has  been  raised  with  brickwork.  The  a  Swan  "  public-house  has  been 
raised  with  brickwork  ;  Johnson's  Coal  Wharf  has  been  raised  1  foot  9  with 
timber  ;  the  White  Swan  Wharf  has  been  raised  9  inches  with  brickwork  to  a 
sufficient  height ;  the  Portland  Cement  and  Lime  Wharf  has  been  raised  with 
brick  work ;  the  Whiting  and  Lime  Works  of  Messrs.  Watney  and  Company  have 
been  raised  with  brickwork  ;  Messrs.  Page  and  East,  barge  builders,  they  have 
raised  their  works  with  brickwork. 

647.  Pass  over  those,  and  come  to  something  where  work  is  required  to  be 
done  r — There  is  the  Crown  Wharf,  Messrs.  Young  Company,  Engineers ;  they 
have  not  raised, their  wharf. 

648.  What  is  the  frontage  there  ? — It  is  100  feet  in  length,  and  they  ought  to 
raise  it  about  18  inches ;  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  Victoria  Wharf,  John 
Ward,  that  is  150  feet  in  length.  Then  we  have  the  Portland  Wharf,  a  joinery 
works,  that  requires  raising  about  9  inches  or  a  foot.  Then  we  have  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks,  and  that  requires  raising  from  3  inches  to 
9  inches. 

649.  Will  you  give  the  length  of  frontage? — The  length  I  am  speaking  of 
now  is  a  very  considerable  length,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  the  railway 
company's  dust  yard,  for  a  short  length,  wants  raising  a  little.  That  brings  us 
to  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge.  There  is  a  small  piece  which  has  been  raised 
next  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge.  Then  we  come  to 
Battersea  Park. 

650.  Does  anything  require  to  be  done  there? — No  ;  that  carries  us  on  for 
some  distance. 

65 1 .  Do  I  understand  you  clearly  that  that  is  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
require  no  works  ? — At  one  end  of  it,  near  to  William's  Barge  Works,  it  is 
depressed. 

652.  What  are  the  works  under  the  Bill  which  you  say  ought  to  be 
done? — I  can  do  this  more  shortly  by  putting  this  before  the  learned 
counsel. 

653.  No,  I  must  have  it  upon  the  notes.  Will  you  auswer  me  this  question : 
is  this  a  work  for  all  time,  or  is  it  a  work  that  may  be  modified  subsequently, 
and  further  works  required  to  be  done  as  the  river  may  be  altered  in  its  level, 
or  altered  in  its  circumstances  by  bridges,  or  various  embankments,  or  other 
matters? — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  take  place  in  the  future.  There 
has  been,  within  the  last  half  century,  a  rising  of  the  tide,  and  it  may  be 
possible,  from  improvements  in  the  next  half  century,  that  there  may  be  a  still 
further  rise  of  tide,  but  for  many  years  to  come  this  will  be  sufficient. 

654.  Circumstances  may  arise  so  that  all  the  works  that  you  have  detailed 
to  me  may  be  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  the  defect  at  the  present  time  ?— 
No,  certainly  not;  circumstances  may  arise,  and  at  some  future  period  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  works  to  some  little  extent,  to  make  them 
complete. 

655.  The  more  rapid  drainage  of  the  upland  grounds,  bringing  a  larger 

quantity  of  water  more  rapidly  down,  would  entail  and  necessitate  additional 

works  to  be  constructed  ? — It  has  some  small  effect,  no  doubt,  upon  the  rising 

of  the  tide,  but  very  small  as  compared  with  the  improvements  of  the  river  we 

have  been  speaking  of.  ,    .„ 

^       &  656.  I  will 
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656.  I  will  take  you  shortly  up  to  this  one  point;  the  whole  of  these  wharves    g^  j  Bazal»cUe 

belonging  to  private  individuals,  I  suppose,  are  to  be  raised  in  accord  with  • ? 

some  certain  law  you  have  laid  down  ? — Yes.  9  May  1877. 

657.  When  they  are  below  two  feet  they  must  be  raised  two  feet,  and  where 
they  are  below  one  foot  they  must  be  raised  one  foot,  in  order  to  come  up  to 
your  level  ? — Yes. 

658.  Now  I  will  come  to  this  point ;  with  regard  to  the  River  Wandle,  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Thames  ? — Yes. 

659.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  Wandle  ?  —The  banks  of  the 
Wandle  are  low. 

660.  How  far  does  the  tide  go  up  the  River  Wandle r— I  think  not  very  far; 
I  cannot  say  exactly. 

66 1 .  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  osier  beds  ? — Yes. 

662.  How  will  they  be  affected  by  any  of  the  works  you  propose  r — The  tide 
covers  the  osier  beds. 

663.  Supposing  you  embanked  right  up  the  Wandle  on  both  sides,  you  have 
a  large  amount  of  low-lying  ground  on  the  Wandle,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal 
with  the  banks  of  the  Wandle  in  order  to  prevent,  when  you  have  embanked 
on  both  sides,  the  tide  running  up  and  flooding  the  country,  the  tidal  water 
going  over  the  banks  of  the  Wandle  ?— Either  the  tide  would  have  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Wandle,  or  the  banks  of  the  Wandle  would  have  to  be 
raised. 

664.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  lo 
all  rivers  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Wandle  ;  to  prevent  any  of  the  low- 
lying  country  being  flooded  when  the  tidal  waters  get  access  ? — That  I  cannot 
tell. 

665.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  serious  defect  if  you  have  not  provided  for  that 
contingency  ? — If  the  Bill  would  not  enable  that  flood  to  be  prevented,  it  would 
continue  to  be  flooded. 

666.  Is  it  not  an  inevitable  consequence,  if  you  have  low-lying  tidal  river 
emptying  into  the  Thames,  and  if  you  embank  up  to  the  embouchure  of  that 
small  tidal  river,  or  any  tidal  river  emptying  into  the  Thames,  and  have  made 
no  provision  that  all  the  low-lying  lands  will  be  more  flooded  than  before? — 
It  would  be  possible  to  exclude  the  floods  by  works  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

667.  Have  you  provided  for  anything  of  that  kind  ? — The  Bill  gives  power  to 
do  any  works  necessary. 

668.  Under  what  clause  ? — I  take  it  under  the  general  power  of  the  Bill  to 
do  the  works. 

669.  Will  you  give  the  slightest  sketch  as  to  how  it  can  be  done  ?  —The 
power  to  raise  and  continue  the  bank  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  tide. 

670.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  whatever  as  to  how  far  up  the  river 
the  streams  emptying  into  the  Thames  require  to  be  excluded  ?  —  I  am 
not  suggesting  that ;  I  assume  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  alone  ;  it  is  possible  by  works  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  alone  to 
exclude  the  tide  from  the  upper  part  of  the  river;  it  might  be  that  it  would 
be  the  cheapest  way. 

67 1 .  What  do  you  mean  by  works  ? — I  mean  gates. 

672.  Flood-gates  ?— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Castle. 

673.  Before  the  promotion  of  this  Bill,  was  not  it  your  opinion  that  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  wharf  owners  and  the  district  boards  and  vestries  all  the 
necessary  provisions  for  keeping  out  the  tide  might  be  obtained  ?— 1  think  still 
they  could  do  it  physically,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

674.  Therefore  the  question  really  is  whether  there  is  any  power  in  law  at 
present  to  enforce  the  duty  upon  the  vestries  and  the  wharfowners  of  keeping 
out  the  tide  ? — Yes. 

675.  And  I  understand  from  your  report,  which  you  read  yesterday,  that  if 
each  wharfowner  was  to  raise  his  own  premises  in  a  manner  most  convenient  to 
his  own  business,  and  if  the  various  public  bodies  were  to  raise  their  portion  of 
the  public  frontage,  the  whole  thing  might  be  done  a  cheap,  and  easy  way  ? — 
Yes 

0.111.  G  3  676.  And 
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Sir  .  Bazaigette*  g^g  ^n(j  on  ^  0^er  iiamif  if  a  central  body  like  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
y  May  ib77.  Works  comes  in  and  tries  to  enforce  this  duty  upon  them,  questions  of  compensa- 
tion may  arise,  and  loss  of  trade  might  occur,  which  would  swell  the  tning  up 
from  a  few  thousands  to  millions? — I  stated  that  that  might  be  so  if  the  Board 
had  to  do  it  themselves  ;  if  the  Board  had  power  to  require  them  to  do  it, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  heavy  claims  for  compensation ;  but  if  the  Board  have 
to  do  it  as  a  public  body,  then  a  number  of  those  claims  would  arise. 

677.  And  if  the  claims  did  arise,  they  would  swell  the  estimate,  which  might 
be  a  few  thoubanda,  up  to  millions  ? — 1  do  not  say  millions,  but  very  very  large 
figures. 

678.  You  used  the  word  yourself,  "  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  new  and  uniform 
embankment  is  to  be  formed  by  any  public  body  along  the  rest  of  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  similar  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments,  the 
expenditure  on  works,  although  very  large,  will  be  much  less  than  the  expenditure 
for  compensation  for  injury  done  to  the  business  of  the  wharves  along  that  shore, 
and  the  cost  must  be  counted  in  millions"? — Yes,  that  is  speaking  of  any 
uniform  embankment  along  the  whole  frontage  of  the  river,  and  the  compensa- 
tion. 

679.  You  say  if  that  is  to  be  done  by  a  public  body,  aud  public  body,  various 
questions  will  arise,  and  considerably  increase  the  cost  r — It  will  be  more  costly 
than  if  done  by  themselves. 

680.  And  you  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  you  think  the  primary  duty  is  upon 
the  wharfowner,  to  raise  his  wharf  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  tide  r — 
That  it  the  very  reason  why  he  should. 

681.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  the  reason  for  it  is,  that  he  enjoys  the 
benefit  and  privilege  of  being  on  a  large  naviguble  river,  and  having  water-way 
to  his  premises ;  and  it  is  not  mueh  to  ask  him  to  keep  the  water  out  from  his 
premises  ? — Yes. 

682.  Upon  that  opinion  you  acted  when  you  sent  forward  your  circular  to 
the  different  wharfowners  along  the  Embankment,  did  you  not? — Yes,  we 
invited  them  to  do  the  works. 

683.  Upon  those  letters  being  sent  forward,  you  said  a  large  portion  of  the 
wharfowners  have  carried  out  the  suggestion  ?— Yes. 

684.  If  the  burden  of  doing  the  work,  which  is  not  executed,  is  thrown  upon 
the  other  riparian  owners,  those  persons  who  have  carried  out  your  wishes 
will  have  to  pay  twice  over.  They  will  have  to  contribute  towards  the  works  in 
default,  besides  doing  their  own  share,  if  it  is  thrown  upon  the  general  body? — 
I  suppose  it  would  be  all  a  matter  of  arrangement. 

685.  If  there  is  any  general  provision  that  the  works  not  done  by  private 
owners  should  be  done  either  at  the  expense  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  the 
Thames,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  general  metropolis,  then  the  persons,  say  the 
London  and  South  Western,  who  have  already  carried  out  large  important 
alterations  in  pursuance  of  your  circular,  will  have  to  contribute  again  ? — Yes, 
if  they  have  constructed  all  their  works,  they  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
for  the  others. 

686.  Would  not  that  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  act  of  injustice  ? — Yes. 

687.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  district  boards;  the  Limehouse 
district  boards  have  done  all  their  works ;  they  have  executed  all  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  keep  out  the  floods,  and  if  they  have  to  contribute  to  pay 
for  what  the  other  district  boards  have  not  done,  they  will  have  to  contribute 
twice  over?— No  doubt  if  they  have  done  their  works,  and  have  to  contribute 
towards  others  who  have  not  done  their  works,  it  would  not  be  just. 

688.  You  take  very  large  powers  under  the  Bill.  We  have  heard  that  though 
you  have  thought  in  your  report  a  mere  individual  alteration  of  the  different 
premises  would  be  sufficient,  you  have  taken  power  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
make  the  embankment  yourself  if  you  like  ?— I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
powers  would  go. 

689.  You  do  not  speak  to  questions  of  law,  but  you  are  an  engineer,  and  are 
accustomed  to  deal  with  these  tilings;  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  after- 
wards to  consider  what  powers  you  have.  Clause  5  is:  " The  Board,  in  order 
effectually  to  protect  lands  within  the  limits  of  this  Act  from  floods  or  inunda- 
tions caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  River  Thames,  shall  have  power  from  time  to 
time  to  make,  alter,  vary,  or  amend  such  general  or  special  orders  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper  for  the  purposes  following."    You  do  not  limit  yourself  to  Clause  69 
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of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,   which  gives  the  districts  power  to    8ir  J.  Bazalgette. 

construct  u  banks,  wharves,  docks,  or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining  any         ^ r 

river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or  watercourse,  in  such  parish  or  district  to  be  raised,       9    ay  l  77' 

strengthened,  or  altered  or  repaired,  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do  for 

effectually  draining  or  protecting  from  floods    or  inundation  such  parish  or 

district."     You   do  not  limit  yourself  to   those  powers?— I  must   decline   to 

express  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  our  limitation  under  the  clauses  of  the 

Act. 

690.  You  have  already  told  us  that  those  powers  were  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act? — I  do  not  think  I  have. 

691.  "Causing  all  banks,  wharves,  docks, or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining 
any  river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or  watercourse  in  such  parish  or  district  to  be 
raised,  strengthened  or  altered,  or  repaired,  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do.'* 
Is  not  that  the  very  thing  you  have  been  requiring  these  different  owners  to  do  ? 

—  I  decline  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  Act. 

692.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  put  me  off  upon  a  question  of  law,  when  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  fact ;  have  not  you  been  asking  the  various  owners  to  do 
that  which  is  properly  covered  by  these  words,  "  Causing  all  banks,  wharves, 
docks,  or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining  any  river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or 
watercourse  in  such  district  to  be  raised,  strengthened,  or  altered  or  repaired, 

-  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do  "  ?  —We  have  gone  upon  that. 

693.  And  have  not  you  said  that  if  properly  carried  out  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  r — Yes. 

694.  I  ask  whether  these  powers  contained  in  this  section  are  not  sufficient? 

—  Then  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

695.  The  powers  you  ask  in  the  Bill  are  different,  and  beyond  that ;  now  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  6th  Clause,  you  see  you  extend  the  power:  "The 
powers  conferred  upon  vestries  of  parishes  and  boards  of  works  of  districts  by 
Sections  69  and  70  of  the  principal  Act,  with  respect  to  the  works  necessary  *br 
the  draining  and  protecting  from  floods  and  inundations  of  such  parishes  and 
districts,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  and  include  works  as  defined  by  this  Act ; 
therefore  the  Act  has  in  contemplation  other  works,  additional  and  beyond  those 
works,  contained  in  Clause  69? — Istill  declined  express  any  opinion  about  the  Act. 

696.  I  must  continue  to  put  the  questions  ;  if  you  will  not  answer  them,  I 
cannot  press  you ;  but  in  this  Act  of  1869,  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  120,  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act  is  the  Act  which  formed  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  Act  of  1855  ?— Yes. 

697.  And  that  Sections  69  and  70  define  the  power  of  the  vestries  and 
parishes  ?— I  must  give  the  same  answer  as  before. 

698.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  did? —Yes,  I  will  take  anything  from 
you  you  please. 

699-  And  Section  135  defines  the  power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ; 
now  will  you  take  it  from  me  that  powers  were  given  in  Section  135  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  look  after  the  drains  and  do  various  other 
things,  but  no  power  was  given  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  banks  of  the 
river  ? — I  really  must  continue  to  give  the  same  answer ;  you  ask  me  to  interpret 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  I  decline  to  do. 

700.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  interpret  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  I  ask  you  whether 
you  do  not  know  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under  their  Acts,  have 
no  authority  to  carry  out  these  works?— I  express  no  opinion  upon  what  autho- 
rity they  have  or  have  not. 

701.  Have  you  said  in  your  letter ?  —  It  was  a  letter  addressed  by  the 

Board,  not  by  me. 

702.  It  is  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  but  you  are  responsible  for  it,  are 
you  not? — No  further  than  my  report  suggests.  ^ 

703.  You  say,  "  In  making  this  communication,  however,  I  am  to  state  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  interfere  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
vestries  and  district  boards  who  are  specially  charged  with  these  matters  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  any  way  to  put  aside  the  authority  of  any  such  bodies  "  ? 
— That  is  so. 

704.  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  in  your  opinion,  as  expressed  in  that  report, 
you  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  central  supervision  in  this 
matter  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

705.  In  your  report,  1  say  ? — No,  I  have  not  said  so  in  my  report. 

0.111.  04  706.  Excuse 
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Bazal0ette'       7o6.  Excuse  me  ? — Will  you  refer  me  to  where  I  say  so. 
9  Muy  1877.  707.  It  is  constructively  so  :  "Within  the  last  two  days  I  have  inspected  many 

of  the  localises  which  have  been  flooded,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
possible  by  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  of  money  by  the  owners  or  occupiers 
ol  the  river-side  property,  not  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  the  cost  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  in  far  less  time  than  would  be  occupied  in  obtaining  such  au 
Act,  so  to  raise  the  wharf  walls,  draw-docks,  and  stairs,  as  to  protect  the  main 
bulk  of  the  house  and  wharf  property  from  future  injury."  The  last  paragraph 
1  have  read  before :  "  By  the  combined  effort  of  a  few  wharfingers  and  district 
boards  and  vestries,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  quite  possible  at  an  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  and  within  the  next  six  years,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
the  Thames  within  the  denser  portions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  highest  tides 
that  have  ever  yet  been  recorded."  There  is  not  a  word  there  of  central  autho- 
rity, or  central  power,  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  executing  works,  or 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  You  put  it  there  a  combination  of  a  few  wharfingers 
who  are  to  do  the  duty  of  raising  their  own  wharves ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  said  that 
it  was  quite  possible  for  them,  if  they  did  it  at  once,  to  do  the  works  at  small  cost, 
and  long  before  this. 

708.  You  referred  in  your  evidence  of  yesterday  to  a  copy  of  the  court  record 
of  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

709.  Have  you  them  here.     You  have  examined  these  records  r — Yes. 

710.  Was  the  former  rule  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  called  upon  these 
various  owners  to  raise  their  wharves  where  necessary  ? — Yes. 

71 1 .  And  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  they  fined  them  100  /.  ? — Yes,  there  was  the 
case  which  I  read  yesterday  in  which  that  was  done. 

712.  You  gave  also  a  case  in  which  the  clerk  looked  into  the  practice,  and 
reported  the  custom  of  the  Commissioners  to  enforce  this  duty  upon  the  wharf- 
owners? — Yes. 

713.  We  have  already  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cripps,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  those  powers,  such  as  they  were,  should  be 
continued  to  the  various  district  boards  and  vestries  ;  if  those  powers  had  been 
continued  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  Bill,  would  there? — That  I 
do  not  know. 

714.  If  there  had  been  power  to  enforce  upon  all  these  various  parties  to  whom 
you  gave  notice  the  raising  of  the  various  premises  in  the  manner  you  required, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  you  think  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  this  Bill  ? — I  apprehend  not. 

7)5.  The  question  then  really  becomes  whether  those  powers  do  survive  in 
the  Act  of  1855,  Section  69,  or  whether  they  do  not  ? — I  suppose  so. 

716.  And  if  they  survive  within  the  section,  then  the  necessity  for  this  Bill 
passes  away.  T\ow  may  I  ask  you  to  follow  me  when  I  read  the  provisions  of 
Section  69:  "The  vestry  of  every  parish  mentioned  in  Schedule  A.  to  this  Act, 
and  the  board  of  works  for  every  district  mentioned  in  Schedule  B.  to  this  Act, 
shall  (subject  to  the  powers  by  this  Act  vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Woiks),  from  time  to  time  repair  and  maintain  the  sewers  under  this  Act  vested 
in  them,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  discontinued,  closed  up,  or  destroyed, 
under  the  powers  herein  contained,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made,  repaired,  and 
maintained  such  sewers  and  works,  or  such  diversions  or  alterations  of  sewers 
and  works  as  may  be  necessary  for  effectually  draining  their  parish  or  district, 
and  shall  cau.-e  all  banks,  wharves,  docks,  or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining 
any  river,  stream,  pond,  or  watercourse  in  such  parish  or  district  to  be  raised, 
strengthened,  or  altered  or  repaired,  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do,  for 
effi  ctually  draining,  or  protecting  from  floods  or  inundation  such  parish  or  dis- 
trict." There  is  an  ahsolute  power  given  for  doing  the  very  things  that  you  say 
you  require  here.  Then  comes  the  further  provision  which  refers  only  to  the 
question  of  sewers  and  works,  and  not  to  the  question  of  banks,  "  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  such  vestry  or  district  board  to  carry  any  such  sewers  or  works 
through,  across,  or  under  any  turnpike  road,  or  any  street  or  place  laid  out  as  or 
intended  for  a  street,  or  through  or  under  any  cellar  or  vault  which  may  be 
under  the  pavement  or  carriage-way  of  any  street,  and  into,  through,  or  under 
any  lands  whatsoever,  making  compensation  for  any  damage  done  thereby,  as 
hereinafter  provided  ;"  if  those  powers  are  sufficient  to  call  upon  the  various 
wharfowners  to  erect  their  works  in  the  same  way  that  the  Commissioners 
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had  power  to  do  ;  you  agree  with  me  that  the  present  Bill  is  unnecessary  ? — If  8ir  J.  Bazalgette. 
there  were  sufficient  power.  g  MayT^. 

717.  If  those  words  contained  sufficient  power? — If  they  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Board  to  require  all  vestries  and  district  boards  to  make  all  parties  to 
raise  their  walls,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  come  for  further  powers. 

718.  And  if  from  ambiguity  of  language  that  power,  though  intended  to  be 
given,  has  not  been  given,  would  it  not  have  been  simply  sufficient  to  have 
amended  the  section? — I  do  not  give  any  opinion  upon  that. 

719.  My  learned  friend  says  that  is  what  you  are  doing;  taking  power  to  re- 
embank  the  whole  of  the  Thames  is  rather  a  different  thing  from  calliug  upon 
different  owners  to  raise  their  wharves;  have  you  incorporated  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act? — 1  do  not  express  any  opinion  upon  that. 

720.  You  do  not  say  much  beyond  engineering? — No,  I  do  not  come  here  to 
give  evidence  about  law. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

721 .  I  am  going  to  ask  you  as  few  questions  about  law  as  possible ;  in  the  first 
place,  you  have  been  conversant  generally  with  the  powers  contained  in  the  exist- 
ing law  under  Section  69 ;  at  any  rate  you  know  that  Section  69  has  existed  as 
law  for  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes. 

722.  And  you  know  of  no  case  up  to  the  present  time  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  that  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  has  ever  been  put  into  exe- 
cution requiring  parties  to  raise  banks  ?— No,  1  do  not. 

723.  But  if  it  had  been  capable  of  being  put  into  execution,  the  necessity  for 
it,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  arisen  many  times  over  ? — No  doubt. 

724.  You  have  told  us  that  that  section  has  never  been  put  into  operation  to 
your  knowledge,  although  the  cause  has,  to  your  knowledge,  frequently  existed  ? 
— It  has. 

723-6.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  as  to  the  legal  part  of  the  power 
of  putting  those  sections  into  execution,  the  Board  have  been  thoroughly  advised 
from  time  to  time  ? — They  have  consulted  their  legal  advisers  upon  those  points 
and  not  me. 

727.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder  asked  you  whether  you  were  not 
compelled  to  have  plans  in  all  matters  which  you  have  to  do  under  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  whether  this  Act  by  which  you  produce  no  plans,  was  not 
new  legislation  and  entirely  exceptional.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  powers 
conferred  generally  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  Act  of  21  &  22  Vict. 
c.  104;  is  this  the  Clause,  "  The  Metropolitan  Board  shall  cause  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  carried  on 
and  completed  with  all  convenient  speed,  according  to  such  plan  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper,  the  necessary  sewers  and  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis;  and  for  preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  from  passing  into  the  River  Thames  within  the  metro 
polis ;"  was  not  that  a  power  expressly  given  to  you  to  do  this  work  and  to  pre- 
vent the  sewage  passing  into  the  river  according  to  such  plans  as  to  you  might 
seem  proper  ? — Yes,  I  so  stated  to  Mr.  Bidder. 

728.  And  it  was  acted  upon  and  done  ? — Yes. 

729.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  an  alteration  of  the  former  Act;  that  the 
original  powers  for  constructing  works  of  main  drainage  were  contained  in  the 
135th  section  of  the  18th  &  19th  Victoria,  to  which  my  learned  friend  referred, 
by  which  the  Board  were  empowered  to  make  such  sewers  and  works  as  they 
might  consider  necessary  for  preventing  "  all  or  any  part  of  the  sewage  within 
the  metropolis  from  flowing  or  passing  into  the  River  Thames  in  or  near  the 
metropolis,  and  shall  cause  such  sewers  and  works  to  be  completed  on  or  before 
the  31st  day  of  December  1869."  The  135th  section  of  that  Act  required,  before 
any  plans  should  be  carried  into  effect,  that  they  should  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  and  this  Act  I  now 
read  entirely  removes  the  restrictions,  and  provides  that  you  are  to  execute  the 
necessary  works  according  to  such  plan  as  to  you  seems  proper?— Yes;  diflicul- 
ties  arose  with  respect  to  that  veto,  and  it  was  afterwards  removed ;  the  veto  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

0.111.  H  '  730.  Therefore 
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Sir  /.  BazQlg*tte.       730.  Therefore  you  have  had  those  powers,  and  have  exercised  those  powers 
9  May  J877.      committed  to  you  by  the  Legislature  tor  effecting  the  works  according  to  any 
plan  you  thought  proper  ? — Yes. 

731 .  Those  works  would  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  four  millions  of  the  public 
money  ?—  Yes. 

732-  In  the  present  case  you  ask  power  in  the  same  way  to  do  such  works, 
only  to  a  very  much  less  extent,  as  to  you  may  seem  proper  or  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  inundations? — Yes. 

733.  It  is  put  to  you  that  a  parish,  with  a  large  frontage  to  the  river,  and  a 
sinall  district  might  be  prejudiced  by  having  to  do  works  which  would,  in  fact, 
benefit  some  other  body  than  then*  own  ;  is  not  that  entirely  provided  for  by  the 
Act  itself,  that  the  works  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parties  whom  they  benefit, 
whether  they  are  in  the  parish  or  any  other  parish?— I  do  not  express  an  opinion 
as  to  that. 

734.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Section  7  first  of  all :  "  The  Board  may, 
by  any  general  or  special  order  under  this  Act,  require  the  vestry  of  any  parish, 
or  the  board  of  works  for  any  district  within  the  limits  of  this  Act  singly,  or  the 
vestry  of  any  parish  and  the  board  of  works  for  any  district,  or  the  vestries  of 
any  parishes,  or  the  board  of  works  for  any  districts,  or  the  vestries  of  any  parishes 
and  the  boards  of  works  for  any  districts,  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  jointly  to 
execute  any  works  which  the  Board  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  for  effec- 
tually protecting  such  parish/'  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  large  front- 
age to  the  river,  the  other  parishes  would  benefit  according  to  their  level,  and  the 
Board  has  full  power  to  order,  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  tboee  benefited  by  it? — 
Yes.  I  stated  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  those 
matters. 

735-  It  would  be  perfectly  immaterial,  would  it  not,  whether  that  parish  had 
a  large  frontage  or  a  small  frontage  to  the  Thames,  unless  it  followed  that  the 
whole  benefit  was  derived  by  that  particular  pariah  ? — Yes,  if  properly  adjusted. 

736.  A  parish  might  have  a  very  large  frontage  to  the  Thames,  but  inasmuch 
as  other  parishes  might  be  more  benefited  than  themselves,  those  parishes  would 
have  to  contribute  a  larger  sum  than  the  parish  immediately  adjoining  it  ? — 
Yes. 

■  737.  Theu  as  to  the  apportionment  of  expenses  afterwards,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  Section  23:  u  Where  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  any  vestry, 
district  board,  or  person  may  be  directed  or  permitted  by  the  Board  to  join  with 
any  other  vestry  or  vestries,  district  board  or  district  boards,  person  or  persons, 
in  executing  any  works  or  in.  paying  any  expebses,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Board  to  apportion  the  work  to  be  done  or  the  expenses  to  be  paid  between  such 
vestries,  district  boards*  and  persons  respectively,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board 
consider  just  and  reasonable."  It  would  follow,  would  it  not,  that  where,  in  the 
case  of  Fulham  which  I  put  to  you,  where  there  is  a  long  frontage  to  the  Thames, or 
in  case  of  St.  Saviour's  which  I  put  to  you,  which  has  a  small  frontage  to  the 
Thames,  it  would  be  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  persons  who  would  pay? — Yes, 
if  it  was  properly  adjusted  according  to  the  benefit. 

738-9.  With  regard  to  the  power  to  take  land,  which  is  another  objection  of  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Bidders,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  powers 
which  we  have  under  the  former  Act  are  precisely  the  same  under  this  Act? — So 
I  am  told. 

740.  I  am  going  to  show  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  here ;  the  control  in  the 
former  Act  was  that  we  could  only  take  lands  compulsorily  by  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  now  comes  this  power  here;  they  may  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  any  works  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  enter  upon,  take, 
and  use  any  lands  or  streets  which  he  or  they  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  such  works  or  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  as  incorporated  with  and 
extended  by  tire  principal  Act,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  the  entering  Upon, 
taking,  or  using  of  such  lands  and  streets,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  prin- 
cipal Act  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  lands  compufsorily  by  the  Board  as 
amended  by  this  Act/'  Are  you  aware  that  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,  as  incorporated  with  and  extended  by  the  principal  Act,  limited  our 
powers  to  take  land  compulsorily,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — Yes,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  that. 

741 .  And 
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741.  And  that  is  exactly  the  same  limitation -that  we  embody.      We  take   gjr  jn  jfa&txeu* 
powers  uas  incorporated  with  and  extended  by  the  principal  Act ;"  therefore,  

we  are  bound  by  exactly  the  same  powers  as  we  were  bound  by  in  the  principal  9. May,  1^77. 
Act.  Then  the  clauses  go  on :  u  For  the  purposes  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845,  and  the  service  of  notices  required  by  the  principal  Act,  to 
be  served  upon  owners  or  reputed  owners  of  lands,  before  applying  for  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  taking  such  lands  compulsorily,  the  term 
'  owner '  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  1845."  We  were  required  by  our  principal  Act  to  give  notices  to  owners 
of  land  before  applying  for  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I  told  Mr. 
Bidder  at  the  time  that,  as  far  as  my  judgment  went  in  the  matter,  I  believed 
that  this  was  parallel,  and  the  same  case  as  the  Main  Drainage  Act,  the  Metro- 
politan Local  Management  Act.  My  attention  having  been  since  called  to  the 
clauses,  I  believe  I  was  right  in  my  opinion. 

742.  Mr.  Cripps.1  So  far  as  you  know,  you  have  been  called  upon  to  act 
under  the  clauses  of  the  Main  Drainage  Act,  and  thefe  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  power  now  sought  for  which  was  not  sought  for  and  given  by  that  Act? — 
I  was  under  that  impression  when  Mr.  Bidder  challenged  my  view  of  it ;  but 
since  then  I  have  looked  carefully  at  it,  and  I  believe  I  am  right. 

743.  I  have  one  other  question  to  ask  you  as  to  that;  that  same  Act  to  which 
I  referred  gave  you  large  powers,  did  it  not,  of  doing  works  on  the  Thames  ;  is 
this  one  of  the  powers  which  you  have  under  the  Act  which  I  called  your  atten- 
tion to  just  now;  this  is  Section  2:  "The  Metropolitan  Board  of  WorkSj  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  may  construct  any  work  through,  along,  over,  or  under 
the  bed  and  soil,  and  banks,  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames,  making  com- 
pensation to  all  persons  having  any  interest  in  any  wharves,"  and  so  on. 
You  had  that  power,  had  you  not ;  were  those  powers  given  vou  in  that  Act 
much  greater  than  anything  you  require  to  have  with  regara  to  the  Thames 
under  this  Bill  ?— I  should  have  thought  they  were  the  same ;  if  in  constructing 
works  we  interfered  with  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  we  had  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Thames  Conservators  ;  so  we  have  under  this  Act. 

744.  First  of  all,  so  far  as  interfering  with  the  Thames  and  Conservators  go, 
was  what  you  were  empowered  to  do  under  this  Act,  and  under  that  clause,  as 
great  or  greater  than  what  you  seek  to  be  empowered  to  do  under  the  clause  of 
the  present  Bill  ? — Much  the  same. 

745.  That  being  so,  the  clause  was  put  in  for  the  protection  of  the  Conserva- 
tors of  the  Thames  in  that  Bill ;  just  look  at  that  clause  ? — Yes. 

746-7.  Will  you  read  that  clause  ;  if  the  Committee  look  at  Clause  14  of  the 
Bill,  they  will  see  whether  this  clause,  preserving  the  rights  of  the  Conservators, 
is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  clause  put  into  the  former  Bill  to  preserve  their 
rights  when  similar  powers  were  given?— I  am  now  reading  Clause  28  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  104,  "In  order  to  preserve 
the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames,  the  plan  of  any  work  to  be  constructed 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  upon  the  bauks,  bed  or  shore  of  the  River 
Thames,  which  may  interfere  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  said  River  Thames,  * 
in  writing  signed  by  their  secretary  before  such  vrorks  are  commenced, 
certifying  that  the  works  according  to  such  plans  will  not  interfere  with  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Thames. 

748.  Will  jou  read  Clause  29,  which  is  parallel  to  our  Clause  25? — 
41  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  pre- 
judice, or  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  Conservatory  of  the  River  Thames, 
or  to  prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or  diminish  any  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  said  Conservators  did,  or  might 
lawfully  claim,  use,  or  exercise,  so  far  as  such  rights,  power,  or  authority,  or 
jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  for  preserving  the  free  navigation  of  the  River 
Thames/' 

749.  You  have  been  asked  about  cost ;  you  say  no  estimate  has  been  made  of 
these  works  ? — No. 

750.  But  you  said,  notwithstanding  that  no  estimate  was  made>  you  did  not 
consider  that  they  need  come  to  any  very  considerable  cost  r — No  ;  what  I 
stated  was  this,  that  whilst  I  had  not  formed  an  estimate  of  the  works  in  detail, 
I  had  formed  a  judgment  of  the  comparative  cost  of  those  works.  From  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  those  works,  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion  without  having 
gone  into  a  detailed  estimate. 

0.111.  H  2  *75i-  Without 
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Sir  J.Baxalgttu.       75 1#  Without  an  estimate,  can  you  give  some  amount  which  these  works*  as 

you  consider,  ought  not  to,  and  would  not  exceed  ? — I  cannot  name  a  sum, 

9  May  1877.  further  than  I  have  done  in  those  reports  that  I  have  made,  where  1  speak  of  a 
few  thousands,  or  a  large  number  of  thousands,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
works. 

752.  As  tc  what  you  would  contemplate  at  the  present  time,  you  are  not  con- 
templating any  works  which  would  necessarily  be  uniform  all  along  the  Thames, 
but  such  as  in  each  case  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  land  from  inunda- 
tion ? — I  contemplate  works  of  a  very  similar  character,  varying  very  much  in 
their  nature  according  to  the  alteration  of  the  different  premises,  but  all  of  them 
works  at  a  comparatively  cheap  cost. 

753.  And  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  well  as  of 
the  District  Boards,  who  have  to  levy  the  rate,  to  consider  economy  in  any  plan, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  have  the  power  of  superintending 
any  plan  of  that  kind,  and  to  consider  economy  as  one  of  the  principal  matters  r 
— Yes,  a  public  body  can  have  but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  exclude  the  tide, 
and  do  away  with  the  evil  of  these  inundations,  with  the  least  inconvenience  to 
the  business  which  is  carried  on  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

754.  Then  nothing  of  the  class  of  work  which  we  know  as  "  embankment," 
fcuch  as  the  "Victoria"  or  " Albert"  Embankment,  would  be  necessary,  and 
nothing  of  that  kind  is  contemplated  by  you  ? — Nothing  of  that  kind  is  con- 
templated ;  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and 
undesirable  in  such  a  case. 

755*  The  work  to  be  done  is  to  have  a  special  object,  and  that  object  is  simply 
preventing  inundation  ? — It  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  large  embankment 
works  which  have  been  carried  out;  they  have  cleared  away  the  property  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  order  to  secure  large  public  improvements,  whilst 
the  work  contemplated  under  this  Bill  are  to  preserve  the  trade  upon  the 
river,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  lands  from  floods,  there  being  no 
great  public  object  to  be  obtained  by  them. 

756.  Iu  making  an  embankment  of  that  kind,  there  are  certain  great  objects 
to  be  attained,  such  as  roads  and  places  for  recreation,  and  frontage,  and  matters 
of  that  kind  ?— In  all  the  embankments  which  have  been  constructed  great 
public  thoroughfares  were  much  wanted,  and  they  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  making  of  those  embankments.  In  addition  to  that,  works  which  would 
enable  the  main  drainage  to  be  constructed  were  required  in  the  Victoria  and 
Chelsea  Embankments. 

757.  But  those  works  are  of  quite  a  different  character  and  purpose  to  these 
which  you  now  go  for  ? — Yes,    , 

758.  You  have  been  asked  what  benefit  the  Fulham  district  in  general  has 
derived  from  the  work  done ;  in  the  first  place,  the  main  drainage  works  benefit 
Fulham  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  metropolis? — Yes;  and  I  may  say,  with 
reference  to  that  point,  that  the  cost  of  taking  the  drainage  of  Fulham  down 
to  Barking  is  very  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  taking  the  drainage  of  any 
any  other  part  of  the  metropolis  down  to  Barking ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  proposed  to  make  Fulham  pay  that  extra  cost ;  they  derive  that  benefit, 
treating  it  as  a  general  question,  and  they  have  had  there  a  very  important 
advantage ;  their  sewage  has  been  taken  away  to  a  very  great  distance,  and  their 
district,  which  is  liable  to  flooding  from  rain  water,  has  been  improved  by  the 
floods  being  carried  away,  and  their  drainage  has  been  vastly  improved.  In 
respect  of  drainage,  Fulham  has  derived  probably  more  benefit  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis. 

759.  And  the  embankments,  to  a  great  extent,  are  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
that  drainage  ? — Yes,  the  Fulham  drainage  passes  through  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment. 

760.  With  reference  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in 
the  general  improvement  of  London,  the  Legislature  has  committed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  the  duty  of  deciding  what  are  metropolitan 
improvements,  and  what  are  proper  works  to  be  executed  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

761.  And  the  Board  in  the  first  instance  considers  those  things  f — Yes,  and 
there  can  be  nobody  more  competent  to  consider  those  questions,  because  every 
interest  is  represented  at  that  Board  ;  the  interest  of  the  immediate  district  is 
represented ;  and  so  are  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  therefore  a  tribunal 
at  which  you  are  likely  to  arrive  at  a  fair  decision. 

762.  At 
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762.  At  any  rate  Parliament  has  committed  that  duty  to  them  from  the  first   Sir  J.  Bazalyctte. 
instance? — Yes.  M      H_ 

763.  But  when  they  have  determined  on  what  may   be  called   metropolitan      9     a>  l  ' 7' 
improvements,  they  have  further  to  seek  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  par- 
ticular improvements  which  they  have  originated  ? — Yes. 

764.  And  has  it  been  the  general  scheme  of  the  metropolitan  improvements 
to  construct  them  through  the  metropolis,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
should  benefit  in  what  is  done  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  metropolis  ? 
—Yes. 

765.  And  you  are  this  very  year  coming  before  Parliament  with  a  further 
scheme  for  metropolitan  .improvements,  not  in  one,  but  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis  ? — Yes,  several  schemes  extending  over  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

766.  And  if  they  were  improper,  or  there  was  anything  to  be  said  against 
them,  they  must  have  the  sanction  of  Parliament  before  they  can  be  carried  into 
execution  ? — Yes. 


joa  11.  J*  3 
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Thursday,  10th  May  1877- 
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Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Hick. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  re-called  ;  further  re-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  J.  Bazalgette.  767,  You  were  asked  some  questions  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  to  the 
10  May  1S77.  effect  that  if  you  raised  the  bank  of  the  river  the  flood  might  be  sent  higher  up 
in  consequence  of  the  larger  body  of  water,  and  so  flood  places  that  were  higher 
up  the  river ;  would  that  be  so  ? — No ;  I  stated  first  that  that  would  not  be  so, 
and  then  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  it  in  my  answers  to  Mr.  Littler,  by  showing 
that  if  the  whole  of  the  water  which  has  been  excluded  by  the  formation  of 
the  embankments  could  be  put  upon  the  top  of  the  tide,  even  then  the  addi- 
tional height  would  only  be  one-third  of  an  inch ;  that  is  a  very  impossible 
assumption,  and  really  the  effect  is  nil. 

768.  It  was  suggested  that  the  effect  of  your  embanking  the  river  and  taking 
in  50  acres  where  the  flood  formerly  went  over  the  mud,  would  be  to  make  the 
flood  go  up  in  a  larger  volume  than  if  the  50  acres  were  there  to  receive  it ;  is 
that  so  ? — No ;  the  real  effect  is,  that  so  much  less  water  comes  ihto  those 
reaches ;  that  when  the  embankments  did  not  exist,  the  water  coming  through 
the  bridges  below  (take  the  Victoria  Embankment)  had  to  fill  the  larger  space, 
and  therefore  in  having  that  space  it  lowered  the  surface  for  the  moment ;  it 
creates  a  more  rapid  flow  by  creating  an  additional  head,  and  that  was  compen- 
sated for  by  giving  the  increased  flow  to  supply  the  increased  quantity,  sending 
that  quantity  into  the  embankment;  when  that  lowering  ceased  to  exist,  then  the 
flow  became  slower. 

769.  Then  that  50  acres  is  removed  now  from  the  question  for  all  purposes ; 
it  does  not  receive  the  flood  Water  as  it  comes  up,  and  the  water  that  would  go 
in  there  has  not  to  go  down  ? — Quite  so. 

770.  Therefore,  it  is  removed  altogether  from  the  calculation  ? — It  is. 

771.  Quite  irrespective  of  that,  it  was  suggested  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  embanking  the  Thames  would  cause  the  flood  that  might  overflow  it  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  Thames  to  overflow  at  some  point  higher  up.  First  of  all, 
would  the  whole  amount  of  that  overflow  be  any  appreciable  part  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  tidal  wave  that  goes  up  the  river  r — No ;  it  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
ocean. 

772.  The  fact  that  it  overflows  a  particular  point  does  not  help  the  quantity 
of  water  that  goes  up  ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  water  goes  up,  notwithstanding 
the  overflow  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  fact  that,  when  there  is  an  overflow  into  the  land, 
then  there  is  an  increased  quantity  coming  from  below,  just  as  I  have  described, 
with  respect  to  the  site  of  the  embankments;  the  same  operation  takes  place 
where  there  is  an  overflow  into  the  low  districts  of  the  Thames. 

773.  It  was  suggested  that  there  was  some  part  of  Fulham  lying  at  a  low  level, 
beyond  the  point  where  the  metropolitan  area  would  terminate ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  embankment  would  be  to  send  the  water  over  a  point  beyond  where  that 

area 
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area  extends  ;  you  say  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  assumption  as  that  ? —    Sir  J.  Bazalgette. 
There  is  not.  the  least  foundation  for  any  such  assumption,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  M — ' 

witnesses  will  be  found  who  have  studied  the  subject  to  come  and  say  that  that      !       ay  l  77# 
is  so. 

774.  It  was  suggested  that  this  embanking  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  overflow 
below,  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  low-lying  banks  of  the  River  Wandle, 
and  that  the  flood  might  go  up  further  and  so  affect  the  level  which  is  low  by 
sending  the  water  over  the  banks  of  the  Wandle ;  would  that  be  so  ? — The  same 
remark  must  apply  to  the  River  Wandle,  unless  you  raise  the  level  of  the  high 
water  in  the  Thames  you  cannot  increase  the  tendency  to  flood  in  any  place  to 
which  the  tide  has  access ;  it  must  be  dependent  upon  an  increased  heigCt. 

775.  At  any  rate  if  nothing  were  done  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wandle,  what 
is  proposed  now  could  not  aggravate  any  evil  which  may  exist  from  the  overflow 
of  the  Wandle? — It  would  not  affect  it  in  the  least. 

776.  But  in  effect  you  do  propose,  do  not  you,  to  do  something  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wandle  which  will  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  flood  going  up  there  ?— 
The  question  put  to  me  was  how  would  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  pre- 
vent the  tide  from  overflowing  the  banks  of  the  Wandle.  They  would  not  prevent 
it  unless  the  work?  were  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wandle  river ;  those 
works  might  be  either  the  raising  of  the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  Wandle  as  far 
as  the  tidal  influence  went  up  the  river,  or  by  putting  tidal  gates  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Wandle,  which  could  be  closed  and  prevent  high  tides  flowing  up 
the  Wandle. 

777.  So  as  to  make  a  continuation  of  the  bank  with  gates  against  that  part  of 
the  Thames  where  the  water  comes  in  ? — That  would  be  where  the  gates  would 
be ;  where  the  Wandle  runs  in  the  gates  would  be  closed  against  the  tide  when- 
ever the  tide  rose  above  a  convenient  height. 

778.  The  same  suggestion  or  something  very  like  it  was  made  with  reference 
to  the  Ravensbourne  river,  which  is  lower  down  the  river  ;  works  of  the  same 
kind  would  be  put  there  to  prevent  the  high  flow  going  up  the  Ravensbourne? 
—There,  works  of  a  mure  simple  character  would  answer  tbe  purpose.  The  River  . 
Ravensbourne  discharges  into  Deptford  Creek,  under  Deptford  Bridge,  Now, 
assuming  a  high  tide  to  rise  into  the  Ravensbourne  above  Deptford  Bridge,  it 
would  be  very  easy  there  to  put  tide  flaps  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ravensbourne, 
similar  to  those  existing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Effra  and  the  Fleet,  thp  King's 
Scholars  Pond  Sewer,  and  other  places ;  those  flaps  would  allow  the  water  of 
the  Ravensbourne  to  flow  at  all  times  up  and  down  into  the  river,  but  prevent 
the  tidal  water  coming  from  the  river  into  it. 

,779.  The  necessity  for  that  would  depend  upon  an  examination  of  the  banks 
of  the  Ravensbourne,  and  seeing  whether  they  are  so  low  that  the  tide  would 
flow  over  them  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes;  I  am  assuming,  which  I  do  not  know 
to  be  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  Ravensbourne  Valley  which  is  liable 
to  floods  from  the  high  water  in  the  river ;  then  that  simple  remedy  can  be 
applied,  but  the  great  source  of  flooding  of  the  Ravensbourne,  as  I  stated,  is 
from  the  upland  water  at  much  higher  points,  and  from  mills  and  dams  across 
the  river  itself. 

780.  You  were  asked  a  great  many  questions  yesterday  from  time  to  time 
about  the  estimate  of  expense,  and  what  you  thought  these  works  might  amount 
to;  and  you  answered  that  you  could  give  no  other  answer  than  what  appeared 
by  your  letter  to  the  Board  ;  the  estimate  would  be  different,  according  to  what 
was  done  in  different  ways  ?— Yes. 

781.  But  assuming  now,  from  what  you  have  heard  of  the  cross-examination, 
that  persons  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  nearly  what  that  estimate  may  be, 
have  you  given  directions  to  have  figures  taken  out  which  will  enable  you,  before 
the  close  of  this  inquiry,  to  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  cost  in 
your  opinion  may  be? — I  have.  I  have  taken  the  sections  which  I  produced  to 
the  Committee,  showing  the  works  which  have  been  done,  and  I  am  endeavour- 
ing now,  upon  those  sections,  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  cost 
of  the  works  requiring  to  be  done  will  be. 

782.  I  assume  that  a  matter  of  that  kind  would  take  a  day  or  two  ? — Yes. 

783.  But  you  will  endeavpur  to  furnish  it  at  some  period  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Committee  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  get  as  near  an  estimate  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  from  the  data  we  have. 
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Sir  J.  Bnzalgette.  784.  Mr.  Watney.]  You  are  going  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  expense ;  will 
10  May  1877.  there  be  any  plan  showing  what  you  propose  to  do  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  r — It  could  only  be  such  a  plau  and  section  as  I  produced  to  the  Committee 
yesterday ;  that  plan  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  any  particular  property,  what  is  proposed  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
is  the  raising  of  a  wall  one  foot,  or  two  feet,  or  whether  it  is  putting  in  a  slide, 
or  whether  it  is  raising  the  slip- way,  or  what  is  the  particular  character  of  the 
work.  s 

785.  Would  that  plan  show  how  much  each  property  is  proposed  to  be  raised  r 
— It  would. 

786.  And  where  there  is  at  present  no  embankment  at  the  higher  part  of  the 
river,  it  will  show  what  you  propose  to  do  above  bridge  ? — Yes. 

787.  On  both  sides? — On  both  sides.  I  produced  that  section,  and  I  can 
from  that  section  refer  to  any  particular  point,  and  I  can  state  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  will  be  required  for  any  particular  building* 

788.  Sir  George  Elliot.]  I  suppose  what  you  now  propose  to  do  is  what  is 
generally  done  in  connection  with  any  Bill  that  is  brought  before  a  private  Com- 
mittee, where  money  is  required  to  be  raised  ;  you  are  going  to  give  us  the  plan 
which  you  have  already  furnished,  and  you  are  going  to  give  i}&  an  estimate  in 
connection  with  it ;  is  that  so  ? — I  am  going  to  do  so,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  in  a  work  of  this  character ;  it  is  not  like  a  large  public  embankment,  but 
there  is  a  little  bit  put  in  here,  and  another  little  work  of  a  different  character 
here ;  I  am  going  to  collect  those  together,  and  put  down  the  price  of  each,  and 
arrive  at  an  estimate  as  near  as  possible. 

789.  So  that  the  Committee  will  be  in  possession  of  your  view  and  your  esti- 
mate of  what  the  work  which  is  now  under  consideration  will  cost  ?— Yes. 

790.  You  will  do  it  to  the  best  of  your  judgment? — Yes. 

791 .  Mr.  Mark  Stewart.]  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  expense  will  not 
exceed  the  proposed  estimate  which  you  will  put  before  us  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not say  that.  To  make  a  correct  estimate  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  correct 
detailed  drawing  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  to  take  out  the  quantities.  All 
that  I  can  do  is  to  form  a  judgment  of  each  particular  work,  and  I  believe  that 
I  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  fair  estimate  in  that  way  ;  but  I  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  margin  beyond  it,  certainly. 

792.  Sir  James  M'GareUHogg.]  In  fact,  you  give  a  general  estimate  ? — Yes. 

793.  Mr  Locke.]  What  do  you  mean  by  a  margin  ? — Whenever  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  is  made,  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  liberal  percentage  added 
for  contingencies  which  may  arise,  but  which  I  cannot  foresee  in  making  an 
estimate  of  that  character. 

794.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  amount  will  be? — No,  I  do  not;  but  in  a 
day  or  two  I  shall  be  able  to  name  a  figure. 

795.  Sir  George  Elliot!]  Perhaps  you  will  oblige  us  by  giving  as  much 
detail  in  the  estimate  as  you  can  ? — Yes,  I  will ;  I  shall  have  to  get  it  out  in 
considerable  detail. 

796.  And  you  must  have  some  time  to  do  it  in  ? — Yes,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
supply  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

707.  Mr.  Gordon.]  It  will  be  an  approximate  estimate  of  certain  definite 
works  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  this  Bill  ?— 
Not  so  definite  that  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the  Committee  that  that  is  the  work 
to  be  carried  out. 

798.  But  it  will  show  the  character  of  the  work  which  you  contemplate,  will 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

799.  And  you  will  give,  I  suppose,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  works 
which  the  Board  intends  to  carry  out  at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes,  it  may  be 
that  in  looking  into  it  I  may  find  a  better  way  of  doing  it. 

800.  Mr.  Wilson!]  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  unfinished  work  that  would  be 
likely  to  cause  a  greater  expense  and  a  greater  trade  loss  than  those  cases 
which  have  already  been  voluntarily  incurred  by  owners  of  wharves  and  build- 
ings ;  are  you  aware  of  any  special  case  of  peculiar  hardship  that  will  be  inflicted 
in  carrying  out  those  works  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  the  dock  entrances  where  they 
have  to  be  raised  are  rather  different  to  the  other  works. 
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801.  Is  that  at  the  MiliwaU  Dock  and  St.  Katharine's  Dock  ? — No,  there  is  Sir  J.  Bazalgette. 
nothing  particularly  difficult  in  their  being  carried  out  now,  I  believe.  The  South  ^ — 
Western   Railway  Company  have  raised  theirs,  and  the  Tower  authorities  are  loMay1  7?- 
raising  theirs  at  the  present  time,  and  there  are  some  long  lengths  now  being 

done.     I  think  they  are  as  difficult  as  any  that  would  have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Henry  Law,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

802.  You   are  a   Civil  Engineer,  and  a   member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil      Mr.  H.Laxv. 
Engineers,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  am.  >  

803.  I  believe  your  acquaintance  witli  the  River  Thames  commenced  in  the 
year  1837?— It  did, 

804.  At  that  time  you  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  and 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  assistant  engineers  of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

80.5.  From  1837  to  1843,  were  you  constantly  engaged  upon  that  work? — I 
was  until  its  completion. 

806.  During  that  period  did  you  from  time  to  time,  or  those  with  you,  take 
careful  observations  as  to  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides  ? — The  height  of  the 
tides  wa<s  so  important  in  connection  with  that  work  that  the  most  careful 
observations  were  always  taken  ;  as  far  as  possible,  we  studied  all  those  circum- 
stances which  would  affect  the  tide,  in  order  that  we  might  foresee  high  tides, 
and  provide  against  them. 

807.  That  was  a  work,  I  take  it,  which  was  peculiarly  dependent  upon  your 
knowledge  of  the  tides,  and  it  was  therefore  vital  that  you  should  properly 
understand  them  ? — So  much  so  that  on  one  occasion  a  high  tide  caused  an 
irruption  of  the  river  ;  it  caused  the  river  to  break  into  the  Tunnel  and  fill  it, 
which  interrupted  the  work  for  several  weeks. 

808.  During  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  were  you  engaged  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Page  in  taking  soundings  of  the  river  ? — I  was  so ;  from 
the  time  I  left  the  Tunnel  I  took  charge  of  Mr.  Page's  office,  and  under  his 
direction  1  prepared  and  made  the  surveys  for  the  first  Thames  Embankment 
proposed  by  the  Metropolis  Improvement  Commission  which  sat  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Woods  and  Forests.  I  prepared  all  the  surveys  and  plans  for  the 
embankment  for  which  the  then  Earl  of  Lincoln  brought  in  a  Bill,  and  1  made 
all  the  tidal  observations,  and  other  observations  which  afforded  the  data  upon 
which  that  plan  was  based. 

809.  Did  those  surveys  and  soundings  extend  over  that  line  of  the  river  which 
lies  between  Black  wall  and  Battersea  Bridge? — Yes,  in  1823,  10  years  previous 
to  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  Mr.  Giles,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Telford,  had  taken  61  lines  of  cross-section  across  the  river  between  Vauxhall 
Bridge  and  Black  wall;  and  in  the  year  1843  I  was  directed  to  take  careful 
soundings  upon  those  same  lines  of  section,  in  order  that  the  different  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river  during  that  20  years  might  be 
ascertained,  one  period  being  10  years  before  the  removal  of  the  Old  London 
Bridge,  and  the  other  10  years  after. 

810.  I  believe  that  you  also  prepared  the  designs  for  the  Chelsea  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  the  new  Bridge  at  Westminster,  under  Mr.  Page's  direction  ? — I  did 
so,  and  two  other  bridges  at  Windsor,  higher  up,  which  were  also  carried  out 
under  my  immediate  direction. 

811.  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  whole  of  your  professional  life,  from  1837 
to  1853,  was  spent  upon  works  in  connection  with  the  River  Thames  ? — Nearly 
the  whole ;  of  course  other  questions  I  had  occasionally  before  me,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  time  was  spent  upon  works  in  connection  with  the  River 
Thames,  for  at  that  time  the  question  had  arisen  between  the  Crown  and  the 
then  Conservators  as  to  the  right  of  the  soil  in  the  river,  and  an  order  had  been 
made  in  Chancery  that  no  works  should  be  executed  upon  the  river  by  the  then 
Conservators,  without  first  referring  them  to  the  Crown  for  their  approval ;  all 
those  cases  came  before  me  as  Mr.  Page's  assistant.  I  went  to  the  sites,  and 
examined  them,  and  no  embankment  or  any  work  of  any  description  affecting  the 
bed  or  soil  of  the  Thames  was  carried  out  at  that  time  without  coming  under  my 
notice. 
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Mr.  E.law.  8 12.  I  understand  that  these  61  transverse  sections  which  you  took  in  1-843 

io  May  1877.  ani*  I846  were  f°r  l^e  purpose  of  checking  those  sections  which  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Giles  in  similar  positions  in  1823? — Not  quite  to  check  them,  because  he 
was  a  very  accurate  surveyor,  but  to  determine  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  river,  consequent  upon  the  dredging  operations,  and  the  increased 
scour ;  and  those  comparative  sections  were  published  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper 
in  the  first  and  second  Reports  of  the  Metropolis  Improvement  Commission. 

813.  Is  it  the  fact  that  Old  London  Bridge,  as  it  existed  prior  to  1833,  did 
reduce  the  sectional  area,  and  obstruct  the  water-way  of  the  river  ? — It  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact;  the  sectional  area  previous  to  1822  was  much  more  contracted; 
but  in  J  822  the  waterworks  were  removed,  for  the  pounding  up  of  the  water 
by  the  bridge  was  so  considerable  that  the  falling  water  was  employed  to  work 
water-wheels  to  supply  London  with  water.  *  In  1822  those  were  removed,  and 
in  1823  tidal^observations  were  taken  by  Mr.  Montague,  the  then  City  surveyor, 
to  see  the  effect  which  had  been  produced  on  the  tidal  flow. 

814.  Those  waterworks  were  the  old  waterworks  which  existed  by  the  6ide 
of  London  Bridge  ? — Yes,  they  were  worked  by  the  fall  of  water  through  the 
arches  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river. 

815.  As  to  the  peculiar  obstacle  which  the  bridge  presented  to  the  tidal  waters, 
was  it  produced  by  the  starlings  upon  which  the  piers  of  the  bridge  were  sup- 
ported ? — It  was  ;  I  obtained  in  1848  observations  from  the  Corporation,  which 
had  been  taken  in  1821,  aad  which  are  shown  upon  Drawing  No.  1  (producing 
the  same).  The  lines  apply  to  certain  hours,  each  of  these  columns  representing 
an  hour  in  advance  of  the  other  column  ;  the  dotted  line  a  b  shows  the  height 
at  e  certain  hour  of  the  water  immediately  below  London  Bridge ;  the  whole 
line  cd  shows  the  height  of  the  water  at  the  same  hour  immediately  above 
London  Bridge.  In  this  diagram,  Drawing  No.  2,  I  have  shown  the  results. 
At  low  water,  upon  the  29th  cf  July,  the  water  stood  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
bridge  five  feet  two  inches  lower  than  it  did  at  the  same  instant  above,  the 
water  falling  to  that  extent  through  the  bridge.  The  tide  then  turned  below 
London  Bridge,  and  began  running  up;  at  10.40  it  had  attained  the  same 
level  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge ;  at  noon  it  had  risen  to  a  height  of  one  foot  six 
higher  beiow  the  bridge  than  above;  and  that  is  a  measure  of  the  obstruction 
which  London  Bridge  offered  to  the  free  flow  of  the  tide  upwards.  At  2.18  it 
was  then  high  water  below  London  Bridge,  but  there  was  a  difference  of  seven 
inches  of  level;  the  water  still  continuing  to  run  upwards.  At  2.35  it  became 
.high  water  above  London  Bridge,  the  tide  leaving  begun  to  run  down  below ; 
there  was  then  a  difference  of  four  inches.  At  3.10  it  had  attained  the  same  level. 
At  6  o'clock  there  was  a  difference  of  three  feet  five  inches,  and  at  27  minutes 
after  10  you  had  the  same  state  of  things  reproduced,  there  being  a  fall  of  five 
feet  four  inches  through  the  bridge. 

816.  Sir  George  Elliot]  Was  this  a  cataract  ? — Yes,  a  cataract  which  led  to 
serious  loss  of  life ;  this  cataract  produced  water  power  to  work  the  water-wheels 
by  which  London  was  supplied  with  water.  The*e  observations  were  taken  by 
the  Corporation  of  London ;  they  were  obtained  by  me  from  the  Corporation 
office  29  years  ago, 

817.  Mr.  Mark  Stewart.]  What  width  were  the  arches? — The  width  of  the 
arches  of  Old  London  Bridge  was  very  small ;  the  piers  stood  upon  starlings, 
and  the  obstruction  was  so  great  that  a  boat  could  not  pass  between  the  arches. 
Mr.  Dance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  took  away  the  centre  starling, 
and  threw  the  two  arches  into  one. 

818.  Then  those  starlings  were  very  near  together  ? — Yes  ;  this  represents  a 
section  of  the  same  pier  at  different  periods  of  time;  but  the  starlings 
approached  so  close  that  wherries  could  only  pass;  the  barges  passed  in  the 
centre. 

819.  Sir  George  Elliot .]  What  portion  of  the  old  sectional  area  was  obstructed 
by  the  piers  ? — The  actual  area  after  the  removal  of  the  waterworks  was  7,360 
feet,  as  compared  with  its  present  area,  17,600  feet. 

820.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  Can  you  tell  me  in  figures,  first  prior  to  1833,  when 
the  starlings  were  removed,  what  the  exact  reduction  of  the  sectional  area 
through  the  bridge  was,  as  compared  with  the  points  above  and  below  the  bridge  ? 
— lean;  300  feet  above  London  Bridge  the  area  was  19380  feet;  300 feet 
below  the  bridge  it  was  23,400,  and  through  the  bridge  only  7,360  feet. 
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821.  What  web  the  efftct  of  the  sudden  contractions  of  the  sectional  area  upon  MniCZw. 
the  ebb  and  flood  tides  ? — I  believe  I  have  just  explained  in  detail  to  the  Com-  10  May- 1677. 
mittee  that  the  flood  tide  was  retarded  to  the  extent  of  13  inches  on  the  average ; 

that  is  to  say,  that  the  water  did  not  rise  by  13  inches  so  high  above  as  it  did 
below,  and  that  the  ebb  tide  did  not  ebb  out  to  the  extent,  on  an  average,  of 
5  feet  6  inches  so  much  above  the  bridge  as  it' did  below  the  bridge. 

822.  And  I  believe  that  that  diagram  which  you  have  produced  to  the  Com- 
mitteee  illustrates  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  points  at  each  side  of 
the  bridge  at  high  and  low  tides? — And  intermediate  times  as  well ;  at  the  same 
moment  above  and  below,  both  at  high  and  low  water,  and  at  intermediate 
hours.  * 

823.  The  starlings  of  the  old  bridge  were  gradually  removed  in  1832,  1833, 
and  1834,  were  they  not  ? — Very  little  had  been  removed  in  1832  ;  only  such 
parts  as  were  in  the  way  of  the  coffer  dams  for  the  new  bridge;  but  in  1833,  the 
greater  part  of  the  bridge  was  removed,  and  by  July  1834,  the  whole  had  been 
taken  away,  and  the  river  brought  to  its  present  sectional  area. 

824.  That  is  to  say  that  the  sectional  area  was  increased  in  1834,  from  7,360 
square  feet  to  17,600  square  feet? — That  is  so. 

825.  What  was  the  object  of  your  biking  61  transverse  sections  of  the  river 
in  1843;  you  have  already  told  us  that  it  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  with  regard  to  those  61  transverse  sections 
which  had  been  previously  taken  by  Mr.  Giles?—  It  was. 

826.  So  as  to  ascertain  the  cxnct  effect  of  the  removal  of  London  Bridge 
upon  the  bed  of  the  river? — Yes,  and  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  London 
Bridge  was  to  lower  the  low-water  line.  In  1823  Mr.  Montague,  the  then  City 
surveyor,  took  a  complete  set  of  tidal  observations,  extending  from  the  London 
Dock6  to  Teddington,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  upon  record  the  then  height  of 
the  tide,  in  order  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  removal  of  London  Bridge, 
which  then  had  become  a  necessity,  might  be  determined.  The  line  ab,  Drawing 
No.  3,  represents  the  high  water  at  that  time ;  it  shows  a  fall  of  8  inches  through 
London  Bridge,  a«  is  there  shown.  It  shows  the  resistance  caused  by  Southwark 
Bridge  which  heaped  the  water  slightly  up  there;  it  shows  a  similar  resistance 
at  Westminster  Bridge  which  heaped  the  water  up  at  that  point,  and  then  the 
height  of  the  water  successively  rose  until  at  Teddington  it  was  about  half  an  inch 
above  Trinity  high  water ;  the  strong  black  line  representing  Trinity  datum. 
The  low-water  line,  cd,  rose  suddenly  at  London  Bridge  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  4,  as 
1  explained  ;  it  was  then  heaped  up  by  the  resistance  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  a 
little  heaped  tip  by  the  resistance  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  then  it  continued 
to  rise  gradually  until  it  reached  Teddington.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
removing  of  the  bridge  was  to  lower  the  level  of  the  low-water  line  5  feet  4. 
The  line  bf  represents  the  bed  of  the  river,  showing  the  deepest  point  at  each 
cross  section,  taken  by  Mr.  Giles  in  1823.  Of  course  the  scale  very  much 
distorted  ;  the  shaded  hillocks  represent  the  shoals  existing  in  the  bed  of  thei 
river,  but  which  were  not  impediments  to  the  navigation,  because  the  bid  bridge 
heaping  the  water  Tip,  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  navigation; 
but  when  the  bridge  was  removed  and  the  low-water  line  lowered,  then  these 
shoals  were  discovered,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  them,  in  order  that 
the  navigation  might  be  maintained. 

827.  Before  you  come  to  the  dredging  itself,  to  get  clearly  all  the  information 
you  have  at  hand,  in  order  to  determine  this  question,  you  also  have  obtained 
from  the  Admiralty  and  from  Mr.  Simpson,  the  engineer  of  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works, tidal  observations  taken  at  Shcerness  and  other  places? — I  have-  I  shall 
mention  those  afterwards,  as  proving  the  effect  produced  by  the  removal  of  the 
shoals.  I  have  now  shown  the  effect  produced  upon  the  tide  immediately  upon 
the  ren.oval  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  I  was  going  to  show  that  that  effect  was 
not  po  great'  as1  it  would  have  been,  because  of  the  obstruction  offered  by  the 
shoals ;  but  when  they  had  been  removed  by  dredging,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
reduced  to  the  low  line  gh,  as  shown  by  my  soundings  in  1843,  then  the  obstruc- 
tion which  had  been  offered  by  these  shoals  being  taken  away,  the  low-water 
Kne  became  further  reduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  lowest  line  u,  according  to 
my  observations  in  1845  ;  and  the  high  water  increased  to  the  extent  shown  by 
the  line  k  l,  which  was  the  high  water  in  1845.  The  observntions  prove  as  follows: 
the  average  is  for  the  whole  year,  and  is  deduced  from  observations  which  were 
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Mr.  .ft  Law.  taken  at  the  Admiralty  Dockyard  at  Sheerness  ;  at  the  London  Docks  by  Captain 
10  May  1877.  Maugham  and  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  late  engineer  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks,  on 
the  line  marked  "  Chelsea  "  on  Drawing  No.  3.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
removal  of  Old  London  Bridge  was  to  lower  the  water  by  an  inch  below  London 
Bridge,  to  lower  it  4  J  inches  immediately  above  London  Bridge,  and  5i  inches  at 
Chelsea.  As  the  shoals  were  gradually  removed,  the  tidal  observations  taken 
for  the  whole  year  in  1843,  compared  with  those  for  1835,  show  an  increased  rise 
at  Billingsgate  below  London  Bridge  of  7\  inches ;  above  London  Bridge,  at 
Old  Swan  Stairs,  of  11  inches,  and  at  Chelsea  1  foot.  In  1845,  as  the  lowering 
of  the  bed  progressed,  so  the  rising  of  the  tides  became  progressive,  and  in  1845 
the  tidal  observations  showed  a  rise  at  Billingsgate  of  8  inches,  as  compared 
with  1823,  of  \\\  inches  at  Old  Swan  Stairs,  of  1  foot  3  at  Battersea,of  1  foot 3 
at  Putney,  of  9  inches  at  Kew,  and  half  an  inch  at  Teddington. 

828.  I  understand  the  effect  of  removing  these  obstructions  was  twofold  on 
the  tides ;  first,  to  lower  the  level  of  the  low- water  line,  and  to  increase  the  level 
of  the  high-water  line? — It  was. 

829.  What  was  the  total  increase  in  the  range  of  tide  produced  by  the 
removal  of  these  obstructions  ? — The  increased  range  varied  of  course  as  you 
passed  up  the  river. 

830.  Take  as  a  test-point  Waterloo  Bridge  ? — The  high  and  low  water  added 
together  was  5  feet. 

831.  Was  the  effect  of  reducing  the  level  of  the  low-water  line  to  render  the 
Thames  insufficient  in  depth  for  the  navigation  * — It  was  so,  and  consequently 
extensive  dredging  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Conservators,  the  effect  of 
which  is  shown  on  Drawing  No.  3  ;  the  shading  exhibiting  the  portion  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  removed  by  dredging,  and  the  operation  of  the  increased  scour 
combined. 

832.  Was  the  effect  of  that  dredging,  assisted  by  the  increased  scour,  to 
lower  the  bed  of  the  river  in  some  cases  as  much  as  10  feet  ? — It  was. 

833.  You  have  already  shown  us  what  the  increased  height  of  the  water  line 
was  in  the  years  1843  and  1845,  as  compared  with  the  year  1823,  at  various 
points,  and  also  the  increased  depth  of  the  low- water  line  as  well? — Yes. 

834.  Now  I  will  come  to  Westminster  Bridge ;  was  the  effect  of  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  London  Bridge,  to  reduce  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  ?  — 
It  was. 

835.  To  what  extent? — At  Old  Westminster  Bridge  the  area  of  the  river  200 
feet  above  the  bridge  was  16,380 ;  700  feet  below  the  bridge  it  was  19,220  feet; 
but  through  the  bridge  itself,  in  1823,  it  was  13,030  feet  only. 

836.  Can  you  give  me  the  increase  of  the  sectional  area  produced  by  the 
demolition  of  the  old  bridge  and  the  substitution  of  the  present  structure?— Yes, 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  the  deepening 
of  the  river,  was  to  occasion  Westminster  Bridge,  which  had  never  been  a  sound 
structure,  to  settle  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  20  years  between  1823  and  1843, 
the  sectional  area  had  increased  to  17,330  from  13,030.  The  entire  removal  of 
the  bridge  has  now  increased  the  area  to  18,434. 

837.  Has  the  same  operation  taken  place  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  ? — Yes ;  at 
Blackfriars  in  1823  the  sectional  area  200  feet  above  the  bridge  was  16,520  feet; 
450  feet  below  the  bridge  it  was  17,520  feet,  and  through  the  bridge  it  was  oulv 
13,420  feet ;  the  dredging  and  the  natural  operation  of  the  scour  increased  the 
sectional  area  through  the  bridge,  so  that  in  1843  it  had  become  16,360  feet, 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge  had  also  begun  to  fail  from  the  settlement  of  its 
piers. 

838.  Has  the  improvement  in  the  sectional  area  through  these  bridges  had  the 
effect,  as  in  the  instance  of  London  Bridge,  of  lowering  the  level  at  low  water 
and  raising  the  height  at  high  water  ?— It  has  had  precisely  the  same  effect,  but 
to  a  reduced  extent. 

839.  Having  described  the  obstructions  which  existed,  and  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  the  river,  we  will  now  come  to  the 
effects  produced  by  flowing  tides.  You  have  made  the  Thames  tidal  phenomena 
your  especial  study  for  40  years  past  ?  —Yes. 

840.  Now,  first  we  will  deal  with  the  suggestion  that  a  definite  quantity  of 
water  is  thrown  by  each  following  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which,  no 
matter  what  takes  place  within  the  channel  itself,  must  be  dealt  with  within  its 
limits? — I  had  before  me  in  1845  ten  years'  observations  at  Sheerness,  taken 
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every  day;   10  years' observations  at  Shad  well,  and   10  years'  observations  at      jAx.  H.  Law. 

Chelsea,  which  I  classified  and  arranged,  and  they  were  published  in  a  Parlia-  

mentary  Paper  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Metropolis  Improvement  Commission.       10  May  l877- 
I  studied  those  tides,  and  I  carefully  deduced  the  laws  which  govern  the  tides  of 
the  Thames. 

841.  First,  I  will  ask  this  :  there  is  an  idea  that  a  definite  quantity  of  water  is 
passed  up  by  each  tide,  and  must  find  accommodation  somewhere,  independently 
of  what  exists  within  the  channel.  Is  that  a  mistaken  idea,  or  one  which  is 
founded  on  fact? — Entirely  a  mistaken  idea;  the  fact  is  that  a  certain  amount 
of  tidal  energy,  or  momentum,  is  delivered  at  the  mouth,  which  must  expend 
itself,  but  the  quantity  of  water,  of  course,  is  not  constant  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  a  tidal  chart  of  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea 
{producing  the  same).  The  tides  of  the  Thames  are  produced  by  two  distinct 
tidal  waves  ;  one  tidal  wave  enters  from  the  Atlantic  along  the  English  Channel, 
and  the  figures  exhibit  the  successive  hours  at  which  the  tidal  wave  arrives  at 
different  points.  Another  great  tidal  wave  comes  in  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  lines  exhibit  the  successive  hours  at  which  that  wave  arrives  at  the  several 
points.  The  English  Channel  wave  does  not  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
until  nearly  three  hours  after  the  Northern  Sea  wave  has  been  there,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances;  and  the  influence  and  effect  of  that  upon  the  tides  is  of  a 
very  extraordinary  character.  The  diagram,  Drawing  No.  4,  will  render  that 
perfectly  clear.  The  strong  black  horizontal  line  exhibits  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  dotted  line,  abc,  shows  the  English 
Channel  tidal  wave  under  ordinary  circumstances,  rising  from  low  to  high  water, 
at  the  successive  hours  marked,  on  the  spring  tides.  The  dotted  line,  cde, 
exhibits  the  English  Channel  tidal  wave,  accelerated  and  increased  by  a  south- 
west gale  ;  it  is  accelerated  in  time,  arriving  at  noon  instead  of  half  an  hour  after 
noon  ;  it  is  increased  in  height  by  the  water  being  forced  up  the  channel.  The 
broken  line,  fgh,  exhibits  the  North  Sea  tidal  wave,  which  approaches  from  the 
opposite  direction  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  broken  line,  hjk,  is  the 
North  Sea  tidal  wave  retarded  by  a  south-west  gale  at  Dover,  and  increased 
by  a  north-west  gale  off  Scotland,  increased  in  height  and  retarded  in  time ;  so 
that  whereas  in  the  first  case,  the  crest  of  one  wave,  b,  had  passed  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  other,  G,  in  the  second  case  the  two  crests,  d  and  j,  arrive 
together.  The  whole  line,  lmnop,  is  the  actual  tidal  wave  which  occurs,  and 
which  is  always  the  sum  of  the  other  two  waves  combined.  If  you  take  at  any 
point  the  height  of  the  North  Sea  wave,  and  superpose  it  upon  the  English 
Channel  wave,  you  have  the  height  of  the  tide.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  vi  ind  is 
to  accelerate  the  English  Channel  wave,  to  retard  the  North  Sea  wave,  and  to 
bring  the  two  together  at  high  water,  instead  of  their  being  separated  by  two  or 
three  hours,  and  also  to  increase  the  height  of  each.  That  is  theory.  The 
Drawing  No.  5  shows  the  facts  of  the  high  tide  of  January  1877.  Below  are 
the  Meteorological  Office  charts  published  by  the  Government ;  the  barometer, 
the  wind,  and  the  weather,  for  the  31st  of  December ;  because  the  effect  of  the 
previous  day  is  that  which  influences  the  tide  ;  therefore  the  31st  of  December 
is  put  under  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  1st  of  January  under  the  2nd.  This 
drawing  refers  to  the  extraordinary  tide  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
and  did  so  much  mischief.  You  will  observe  that  the  barometer  was  falling  very 
quickly  indeed  over  the  Thames  Valley,  that  the  wind  was  blowing  a  south-westerly 
gale,  and  that  the  rain  was  falling  heavily  on  the  district  of  the  Thames.  On 
the  2nd,  the  barometer  had  fallen  so  as  to  produce  a  great  depression  over  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames,  the  wind  still  continuing  to  blow  a  gale  from  the  south- 
west,  in  the  English  Channel,  had  set  in  with  a  north-easterly  gale  from  the  north, 
producing  precisely  the  conditions  required,  namely,  the  south-westerly  gale 
heaping  up  the  water  at  Dover,  and  the  northerly  gale  bringing  it  in  from  the 
North  Sea,  and  producing  this  effect.  The  chart  shows  the  rain  still  falling.  The 
effect  of  the  fall  of  the  barometer  is  to  take  off  from  the  surface  of  the  Thames 
225,000  tons  weight,  and  as  the  tidal  energy  has,  like  all  other  forces,  to  expend 
itself,  it  had  so  much  less  work  to  do  in  heaping  up  the  water.  The  effect  of  the  wind 
I  have  already  explained,  and  the  effect  of  the  rain  was  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  in 
the  previous  month  of  December,  5£  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  at  Ixmdon,  and 
4£  inches  had  fallen  at  Oxford ;  so  that  all  the  conditions  were  combined  to  produce 
the  highest  tide,  namely,  a  flood  in  the  Thames,  a  low  barometer,  a  south-westerly 
gale  blowing  from  the  south,  a  north-westerly  gale  from  the  north,  and  an  easterly 
wind  blowing  up  the  Thames.  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
circumstances  probably  ever  known ;  a  westerly  gale  up  the  Channel,  an  easterly 
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Mr  A*  Lam.  gale  up  the  Thames,  and  a  north -westerly  gale  in  the  German  Ocean,  a  flood  in 
7- —  the  Thames  and  a  low  barometer.     It  is  not,  however,  an  isolated  case.    This  was 

10  j&ay  1577.  nQt  the  highest  tide  that  ever  occurred  :  the  highest  tide  that  ever  occurred  was 
that  on  the  15th  of  November  1875,  when  the  conditions  were  almost  identical; 
a  depression  of  the  barometer  all  over  London,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  south-west,  rain  falling,  the  barometer  standing  at  28-8  over 
the  Thames,  and  29*58  in  the  district  beyond  ;  the  difference  of  a  fall  of  au  inch 
in  the  barometer  took  225,000  tons  off  the  surface  of  the  Thames ;  that  is  equal 
to  a  rise  of  one  foot  of  water ;  an  inch  of  mercury  represents  nearly  a  foot  of  water 
in  weight.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  few  lines  from  Tables  published  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Hydrographic  Office;  this  being  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  Admiralty  taken  from  records  which  have  been  kept  by  them, 
entirely  confirming  the  views  stated  by  me  :  "  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the 
direction  of  strong  winds,  as  well  as  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
considerably  affect  both  the  times  and  the  heights  of  high  water.  Thus,  in  the 
North  Sea,  a  strong  north-westerly  gale  and  a  low  barometer  raise  the  surface 

m  two  or  three  feet  higher,  and  cause  the  tide  to  flow  all  along  the  coast  from  the 

Pentland  Firth  to  London  half  an  hour  longer  than  the  times  and  heights  pre- 
*  dieted  in  the  Tables.  Easterly,  south-east,  and  south-west  winds  produce  oppo- 
site effects,  which  will  be  felt  as  far  down  the  Channel  as  Dungeness.  On  the 
contrary,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  at  Plymouth,  and  as  far  up  as  ft)rtland, 
south-westerly  winds,  with  a  low  barometer,  raise  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
north-easterly  winds,  with  a  high  barometer,  always  lower  it." 

842.  Just  to  sum  this  up  shortly,  there  are  two  waves  which  feed  the  tidal 
wave*  of  the  Thames;  first,  the  English  Channel  wave,  and  the  other  the  North 
Sea  wave  t — Yes. 

843.  The  English  Channel  wave  arrives  three  hours  earlier  than  the  North 
Sea  wave  ? — Under  ordinary  circumstances. 

844.  The  effect  of  arriving  at  different  periods,  particularly  when  influenced 
by  a  south-west  wind,  is  to  make  irregularities  ?  —Yes,  in  the  tide  of  the  Thames* 

845.  These  waves  run  with  a  certain  amount  of  momentum  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames? — Yes. 

846.  And  that  momentum  has  to  encounter  various  resistances  in  its  c<mrse 
along  the  river  r — That  amount  of  momentum  mu*t  be  expended  in  some  way  ; 
the  tide  will  continue  to  flow  up  the  river  until  it  lias  entirely  expended  its  force. 
It  does  so  in  three  ways.  The  first  resistance  is  the  friction  of  the  bed  in  running 
up  the  river;  the  second  class  of  resistances  are  those  offered  by  such  obstacles 
as  Loudon  Bridge  or  other  bridges  across  the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  force 
which  remains  alter  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  done  upon  those  two  resist- 
ances, is  expended  in  heaping  up  the  water  against  the  action  of  gravity. 

847.  Taking  the  first  resistance,  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  friction  of 
the  bed  has  been  lessened  by  lowering  the  low-water  line  ?  —Yes. 

848.  And  that  resistance,  to  sonre  extent,  has  been  got  rid  of? — Not  got  rid  of, 
but  considerably  reduced  ;  the  velocity  of  the  river  being  decreased  and  the  sec- 
tional area  increased,  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  friction  has  been  coif- 
siderably  decreased. 

849.  The  second  resisting  force,  or  that  of  local  obstructions,  has  also  to  a 
large  extent  been  reduced? — It  has;  the  local  obstructions  caused  by  the 
bridges  have  been  removed  to  the  extent  in  the  case  of  London  Bridge  of  ik* 
creasing  the  area  two-and-a-half  times ;  and  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
increasing  the  area  one*-third. 

850.  1  may  take  it  that  the  combined  reduction  of  these  two  resisting  forces, 
the  friction  of  the  bed  and  the  removal  of  local  obstructions,  has  enabled  that 
momentum  of  the  tidal  wave  to  exist  for  a  longer  time,  and  for  the  tidal  water 
to  be  passed  up  in  a  larger  volume,  and  to  a  larger  extent  ? — It  has.  I  would 
wish  to  observe  with  reference  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  bedt,  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  progressive  reduction  of  that  by  the  gradual  and  progressive 
deepening  of  the  river,  which  is  now  causing  a  gradual  increase  in  the  height  of 
the  tides ;  because  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  tidal  wave,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  upper  |rart  of  the  river,  if  it  has*  to  run  up  a  steep  incline,  will 
sooner  expend  its  force  than  if  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the  lowering 
of  the  bed,  that  incline  has  been  reduced.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  railway 
train  were  allowed  to  run  down  one  incline  and  expend  its  force  in  running  op 
another:  the  less  the  inclination  of  the  incline  it  has  to  run  up  the  further  it 
will  run  before  it  has  expended  its  force. 

851.  Just 
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851.  Just  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  impulsive  character  of  the  tide,  is       Mr,  ff»  Lm. 
not  there  a  crest  at  high  water  which  comes  to  London  Bridge  from  Sheerness,      to^Mtr  1877. 
at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour? — Yes,  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Thames  at  any  given  moment,  they  are  of  a  very  extraordinary 

character.  For  example,  on  the  17th  of  March  1873,  at  50  minutes  after  10 
at  night,  from  my  own  observations,  the  water  stood  (it  being  then  dead  low 
water)  at  St.  Katharine's  Dock  about  10  feet  6  lower  than  it  was  at  Sheerness, 
and  5  feet  4  lower  than  it  whs  at  Chelsea.  The  dia^ram^  Drawing  No.  6, 
shows  observations  taken  by  me  on  the  17th  of  March  1843.  At  1.39  p.m.  it 
was  high  water  at  Sheerness,  the  tide  was  then  flowing  up,  and  at  that  given 
moment  it  stood  at  London  Bridge  about  8  inches  lower,  and  at  Chelsea  Water- 
works about  32  inches  lower  than  it  did  at  Sheerness.  At  3.15  p.m.  the  water 
had  fallen  at  Sheerness  5  feet  3,  but  it  had  continued  to  rise  at  St.  Katharine's 
Dock,  and  at  that  hour  it  was  high  water  at  St.  Katharine's  Dock.  The 
tide  was  then  running  downwards  from  St.  Katharine's,  and  upwards  towards 
Chelsea,  at  the  same  instant.  The  tidal  crest  had  travelled  from 
Sheerness  to  St.  Katharine's  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour, 
and  as  it  passed  each  successive  point  the  water  commenced  to  run 
downwards  on  the  lower  side  of  it,  and  still  continued  to  run  upwards  on 
the  upper  side  of  it ;  so  that  it  continued  to  run  up  for  two  hours 
at  Teddington,  alter  it  was  high  water  at  St.  Katharine's.  At  this  moment  the 
tide  began  to  fall  with  great  velocity  at  St.  Katherine's,  although  it  continued  to 
rise  at  Chelsea,  and  it  fell  with  an  equal  velocity  at  Sheerness ;  so  that  at 
7.33  p.m.,  when  it  was  low-water  at  Sheerness,  the  tide  formed  the  line  bf, 
standing  6  feet  9  higher  at  St.  Katharine  s  than  it  did  at  Sheerness  ;  and  about 
3  feet  higher  at  Chelsea,  and  falling  rapidly,  but  it  then  ceased  to  fall  at  Sheerness, 
and  began  to  rise  rapidly  there;  the  low  water  crest  running  up  from  Sheerness 
to  London,  as  the  high- water  crest  had  travelled  before,  but  at  the  rate  of  13  miles 
an  hour;  and  at  1.50  p.m.,  when  it  was  dead  low  water  at  St.  Katharine's,  the 
water  was  running  upwards  from  Sheerness,  but  it  was  still  running  down  from 
Chelsea ;  St.  Katharine's  stood  in  a  depression  of  about  5  feet  4  below  Chelsea, 
and  10  feet  6  below  Sheerness  at  the  same  moment.  This  shows  that  yon 
cannot  deal  with  the  question  of  Thames  floods  by  level ;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  hydrostatics,  it  is  a  question  of  hydrodynamics ;  so  that  the  wave  expends 
itself  in  running  up  the  Thamas  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour ;  not  the  water 
moving,  but  the  crest  of  the  wave  travelling  upwards ;  and  the  low  water  occurs 
in  the  same  way,  the  momentum  of  the  water  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  depres- 
sion at  London  Bridge  of  10  feet  6,  as  compared  with  the  water  standing  in 
the  ocean  at  the  same  instant 

852.  Sir  George  J5lliot.~]  What  is  the  velocity  of  the  water  when  the  crest  of 
the  wave  is  at  30  miles  an  hour  ? — None  ;  it  is  slack  water ;  there  is  no  motion 
at  all. 

853.  Is  the  crest  of  the  wave  an  optical  delusion? — At  the  moment  of  high 
water,  the  water  is  stagnant. 

854.  Therefore  it  has  no  practical  operation  upon  anything  which  we  have  to 
consider  ;  it  is  merely  observation  of  a  phenomenon  ? — It  is  a  generalisation  of 
&e  law  which  you  must  study  as  to  the  cause  of  the  floods. 

855.  It  has  neither  farce  nor  momentum  of  any  kind  ? — None  ;'  the  momentum 
produces  the  effects,  but  the  mere  travelling  of  the  crest  is  only  a  successive 
necord  of  high  water  at  successive  points. 

856.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  In  addition  to  the  causes  which  you  have  just  described 
as  preventing  the  free  influx  of  the  flowing  tide,  .have  you  also  found  that  the 
effect  of  removing  the  colliers  and  other  vessels  formerly  lying  between  Deptford 
and  London  Bridge  has  had  an  effect  upon  the  tidal  water  ? — It  has ;  formerly, 
before  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  Docks,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  old 
existing  docks,  the  colliers  and  coasting  vessels  were  accommodated  in  the  Pool, 
moorings  being  laid  down  for  them ;  and  as  many  vessels  were  placed  there  as 
would  preserve  a  channel  of  300  feet  for  the  navigation.  The  number  of  vessels 
so  allowed  to  lie  in  the  river  was  461,  between  London  Bridge  and  Black  wall ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  vessels  have  now  been  removed,  and  that  has  also  removed 
one  of  the  obstructions  which  retarded  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

857.  You  find  that  the  upland  water  which  is  sent  down  in  times  of  excessive 
rainfall  has  also  had  an  effect  in  raising  the  level  of  the  tides  ? — Yes ;  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  in  the  drainage  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames  Valley  have  tended  to  bring  down  larger  quantities  of  water,  and  to 
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Mr.  H.  Law.       bring  it  down  more  rapidly,  and  that  has  also  increased  the  height  of  the  high 

10  May  1877,      water- 

858.  May  we  shortly  sum  up  the  causes  of  flooding  in  the  Thames,  by  saying 

first,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  bed  having  decreased  ;  by  local 
obstructions  having  been  removed ;  by  the  vessels  which  formerly  laid  between 
Deptford  and  London  Bridge  having  been  taken  away ;  by  the  increased  amount 
of  upland  water  sent  down ;  and  by  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Thames  f — Yes. 

859.  Having  explained  what  the  causes  are  that  have  produced  floods,  I  will 
ask  you  whether  the  Thames  Embankment  has  in  any  way  contributed  to  such 
overflow  ? — In  my  opinion,  certainly  not. 

860.  Has  the  substitution  of  solid  ground  for  water,  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria, 
Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  overflow 
which  has  taken  place?— It  has  not.  I  have  carefully  calculated  the  quantity 
of  water  which  the  Thames  Embankments  have  excluded,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  which  enters  the  river  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  high  tide  as  that  which 
occurred  in  January.  I  may  btate  that  the  effect  of  the  increased  quantity  of 
water  which  was  admitted  between  London  Bridge  and  Teddington  Lock,  by  the 
deepening  of  the  river,  and  the  removal  of  obstructions,  between  1823  and  1845, 
amounted  to  an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  in  the  total  quantity ;  that  the  quantity 
of  water  which  is  abstracted  by  the  embankments  uuder  ordinary  circumstances 
is  587,090  tons  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  extraoidinary  tide  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  the  abstraction  amounted  to  909,100  tons;  but  the  total  quantity  of 
tidal  water  in  the  Thames  on  that  day  amounted  to  574,463,880  tons ;  and  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  water  which  overflowed  the  low-lying  districts  which 
were  flooded,  the  quantity  of  water  excluded  by  the  embankments  was  only 
1 -800th  part  of  the  whole  quantity  which  entered  the  Thames. 

861.  To  pass  on  ;  will  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  embankment  has  been  to  deflect  the 
tidal  current  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ?— Certainly  not.  A  stream 
always  endeavours  to  run  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  the  river  bends  it  keeps 
impinging  against  the  concave  side  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  a  straight  line  ;  it 
always  flows  along  the  concave  side  of  the  river.  Before  the  embankment  was 
made,  the  wharves  projected,  and  barges  occupied  the  space,  both  of  which  did 
tend  to  deflect  the  water  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  now  that  a  smooth 
wall  has  been  put,  the  stream  runs  along  the  smooth  wall,  and  there  can  be  no 
influence  tending  to  deflect  it  across. 

862.  Then,  what  has  been  the  exact  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  width  of  the 
river  by  the  construction  of  the  embankment? — The  first  effect  has  been  to 
diminish  the  area  of  the  river  by  making  the  embankment ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  portion  of  the  river  that  was  embanked  was  more  shallow  than  the  other 
part  of  the  river,  what  engineers  call  the  mean  hydraulic  depth,  (that  element 
upon  which  the  velocity  of  the  tide  depends)  was  increased ;  the  mean  hydraulic 
depth  is  the  ratio  which  exists  between  the  wetted  surface  and  the  area  of  the 
stream ;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  very  broad  and  shallow  stream  has  a  much 
larger  wetted  surface  with  a  certain  area  than  a  compact  stream  of  greater 
depth  and  less  width.  The  effect  of  the  embankment  was  to  abstract  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  shallow  shore,  and,  by  increasing  the  hydraulic  depth, 
to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current.  My  own  observations  show  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  flood  tide  the  velocity  is  about  1*907  feet  per  second,  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  embankment  in  front  of  Whitehall  Gardens  was  to 
increase  that  current  to  2*013  feet  per  second.  But  the  effect  also  was  to 
diminish  the  area  from  24,870  square  feet  to  21,600  square  feet;  and  if  the 
velocity  is  multiplied  in  each  case  by  the  sectional  area,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  quantity  ot  water  which  passed  up  was,  before  the  embankment  was  made, 
47,444  cubic  feet  per  second,  whereas  afterwards  it  was  only  43,490  cubic 
feet  per  second ;  the  effect  of  increasing  the  velocity,  in  the  first  instauce,  was 
to  diminish  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river  below  the  embankment;  because 
the  height  of  the  water  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  must  be  heaped  up, 
to  drive  the  water  up  the  river ;  and,  if  you  reduce  the  resistance,  which  you  do 
in  this  case,  you  diminish  the  height  which  the  water  will  be  heaped  up  below 
that  point.  Again,  the  effect  has  been  to  diminish  the  height  above,  because, 
although  the  velocity  is  increased,  the  sectional  area  has  there  been  brought 
down  to  the  mean  sectional  area  of  the  river,  and  a  less  quantity  of  water  is  passed 
up,  and  therefore  it  has  raised  the  surface  to  a  lesser  height. 

863.  Then 
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863.  Then  I  understand  the  result  of  what  you  say  is  this :  the  eftect  of  the       Mr.  U.  Lm». 
construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment  has  been  to  reduce  the  level  of  the       10  May  1877. 
water  both  above  and  below  the  embanked  portion  ? — It  has;  direct  calculation 
shows  that  it  has. 

H64.  1  he  embaukment  was  part  of  a  comprehensive  system,  which  was  de- 
signed not  merely  for  an  embankment,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  main  drainage 
of  the  metropolis  to  some  extent? — It  is  so  ;  it  provided  the  means  of  diverting 
the  sewage  from  the  river;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  construct  the  low- 
lying  sewers,  the  main  arterial  low-lying  sewer  along  the  Strand  ;  it  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment  which  afforded  a  site  for  the  construction  of  the 
main  drainage  intercepting  sewer. 

865.  Has  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  this  intercepting  sewer  through  the 
embankment  been  that  a  quantity  of  water  has  been  abstracted ;  when  I  say 
"  abstracted/'  I  mean  diverted  from  the  Thames,  which  formerly  flowed  into  it, 
which  exceeds  in  quantity  the  amount  which  found  storage  upon  the  site  of  the 
three  embankments? —It  has;  the  water  companies  which  supply  London  with 
water  take  out  of  th<*  Thames  above  Teddington  daily  an  average  quantity  of 
60,000,000  gallons,  or  267,900  tons  of  water  ;  and  the  additional  quantity  of 
water  which  is  obtained  from  the  land  springs  leaking  into  the  sewers,  from  the 
sewage  proper,  and  other  sources,  increased  that  quantity  of  sewage  in  the  metro- 
polis to  136,000,000  gallons,  or  607, 1 40  tons  daily.  Previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  that  water  found  its  way  into  the  Thames  in  the 
metropolis,  but  now  it  has  been  diverted  to  u  lower  point,  and  is  discharged  at 
Barking  and  at  Crossness.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  twofold  ;  first,  it  has  lowered 
the  water,  because  so  much  less  water  has  been  poured  into  the  river  above ;  and 
secondly,  it  has  lowered  the  water,  because  of  being  put  in  in  bulk  at  a  point 
lower  down,  it  offers  a  greater  impediment  to  the  upward  flow  of  the  tide,  or  to 
the  tidal  momentum,  than  it  did  before  ;  and  so,  from  both  those  causes  it  has 
tended  to  lessen,  and  has  lessened,  the  height  to  which  the  high  water  rises. 

866.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  embankment 
should  be  constructed,  if  only  to  provide  for  the  low-level  sewage  of  the 
metropolis  r — I  mentioned  that  you  could  not  have  carried  a  sewer  ot  the  requi- 
site depth,  and  of  the  requisite  magnitude  by  tunnelling  under  the  Strand.  I 
think,  having  been  engaged  from  1837  to  1843  upon  the  Thames  Tunnel,  I  may 
speak  with  some  authority  about  the  difficulties  of  tunnelling  ;  and  I  should  he 
very  sorry  myself  to  undertake  to  construct  a  tunnel  of  those  dimensions  along 
the  Strand,  and  to  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  compensation  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  property  damaged  by  settlement.  I  would  state  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  abstracted  daily  by  the  interception  of  the  sewage, 
exceeds  the  whole  bulk  of  the  three  embankments  combined  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
embankments  combined  is  587,090  tons,  whereas  the  quantity  of  water  daily 
abstracted  by  the  interception  of  the  sewage  is  607,140  tons. 

867.  Is  that  20,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  cubical  contents  absorbed  by  the 
three  embankments  ? — It  is.  The  Albert  Embankment  did  not  absorb  any ;  a 
larger  quantity  was  excavated  than  was  embanked  ;  a  great  improvement  was 
effected  there  by  bringing  the  river  to  a  more  uniform  width  ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  existing  bank  was  cut  away  opposite  the  Millbank  Penitentiary. 

868.  The  premises  which  were  absorbed  by  the  Thames  Embankment,  as  you 
know,  were  business  premises  to  a  large  extent  ? — They  were  to  a  large  extent. 

869.  And  barges  and  vessels  were  in  the  habit  of  lying  at  the  wharves  which 
existed  before  the  embankment,  between  London  Bridge  and  Vauxhall  Bridge? 
—Yes. 

870.  Have  you  taken  statistics  to  ascertain  the  number  of  barges  which 
formerly  lay  there,  before  the  construction  of  the  embankment,  and  the 
effect  which  their  removal  by  the  construction  of  the  embankment  has 
had  upon  the  tides  of  the  river? — Yes;  in  1841,  and  again  in  1843,  I 
had  observations  taken  of  the  number  of  barges  then  lying  at  the  waterside 
premises,  because  it  was  a  very  important  question  how  far  the  embank- 
ment would  interfere  with  trade  interests  ;  and  the  result  of  those  observations 
was  this,  that  in  1841  there  were  lying  at  one  time  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
river,  between  Vauxhall  Bridge  and  London  Bridge,  703  barges,  and  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river,  467  barges,  making  a  total  of  1,170  barges.  Again,  in 
1843  1  continued  these  observations  for  eight  days,  to  get  an  average,  and 
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Mr.  Jf.  im.  between  Westminster  and  Bbckfriars,  on  (he  Middlesex  side  only,  that  is,  upon 
to  MmT»877#  *^e  ^^  occupied  by  the  Victoria  Embankment,  the  average  number  lying  was 
366  barges  ;  and  assuming  that  thorn  barges  bad  an  average  erf  80  tons  each,  it 
*  would  amount  to  28,480  tons  of  tidal  water,  which  those  barges  abstracted  and 
prevented  from  coming  up;  and  they  had  a  further  effect  in  offering*  a 
great  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  tide  by  the  irregular  manner  in  which  they 
projected  into  the  river.  I  may  say  that  my  estimate  of  the  numlier  of  barges 
which  occupied  that  space  in  1870,  when  the  embankment  was  formed,  is  600; 
and  that,  taking  80  tons  each,  would  make  48,000  tons,  or  one-twelftb  of  the 
water  abstracted  by  the  three  embankments. 

871.  Having  dealt  fully  with  the  causes  which  have  produced  floods,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  effect  of  the  Thames  Embankment  upon  the  river,  I  a  ill 
ask  you  this  general  question,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  operations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  erf  Works  have  increased  or  diminished  the  level  of  the  river 
at  high  water  and  low  water ;  has  the  effect  of  their  operations  been  to  increase 
the  level  of  high  tides  ? — I  think  that  it  has  not;  I  think  that  the  effect  either 
way  must  be  infinitesimally  small;  but  that  the  balance  of  the  effect  moat 
have  been  to  diminish  the  height  of  high  water,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have , 
stated. 

£72.  I  believe,  without  taking  you  through  them  in  detail,  that  within  your 
experience  many  high  tides  have  occurred  with  the  circumstances  of  which  you 
are  personally  acquainted  ? — 1  have  the  record  here  of  every  high  tide  that  has 
occurred  since  the  removal  of  London  Bridge. 

873.  Do  you  find  that  in  every  case,  where  flooding  has  occurred,  there  is  a 
general  concurrence  of  causes,  each  of  which  has  contributed  to  produce  them? 
— I  do.  I  find  that  every  high  tide  has  beea  cotemporaneous  with  a  south- 
westerly gale,  changing  rapidly  to  a  north-westerly  gale.  This  diagram,  Drawing 
No.  7,  shows  every  high  tide  which  has  occurred  from  1833,  when  London 
Bridge  was  removed,  to  the  present  time.  The  black  Uoriaoetal  line  represents 
Trinity  datum,  and  the  heights  of  the  black  column  show  the  heights  to  which 
the  water  rose  above  Trinity  datum.  Part  of  the  columns  are  open,  and  part 
ate  coloured  black  ;  the  tides  ought  to  rise  to  a  certain  height  evety  day  accord* 
ing  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  those  tides  are  now  calculated 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  published  by  the  Admiralty  as  an  authority. 
The  height  to  which  the  tide  was  predicted  to  have  risen  on  any  particular 
day  is  shown  by  the  open  column ;  the  height  it  actually  attained  is  shown 
by  the  black  column.  The  open  column  is  the  height  due  to  fixed  causes,  the  sua 
and  moon ;  the  black  column  is  the  height  due  to  accidental  causes,  gales  and 
floods.  The  tide  of  January  1877  happened  to  eome  upon  the  top  of  a 
spring  tide,  whereas  some  of  those  which  were  much  higher  came  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neap  tide,  so  that  the  tide  on  the  1 1th  of  February  1836,  which  rase 
4  feet  4  above  the  predicted  height,  only  attained  a  height  of  one  foot  above 
Trinity  datum ;  and  the  tide  on  the  12th  December  1845,  which  rose  to  5  feet  7 
above  the  predicted  height,  there  being  then  a  flood  ia  the  Thames*  and  a  north- 
westerly gale ;  the  tide  of  January  1877  only  attained  a  height  of  3  feet  4  inches 
above  Trinity  high  water,  and  was  not  at  all  an  extraordmary  tide.  The  highest 
tide  ever  known  in  the  Thames  was  on  the  16tb  of  November  18/5,  and 
although  it  attained  a  height  of  4  feet  6£  above  Trinity  high  water,  it  only 
rose  3  feet  3  above  the  height  predicted  in  the  Admiralty  Tables  of  that  day. 
Tfrs  is  one  of  the  tides  of  which  I  produced  the  chart,  which  shows  that  the 
Thames  was  then  in  flood,  that  the  barometer  was  then  low,  and  that  a  Berth- 
westerly  gale  was  blowing  in  Scotland,  and  a  south-westerly  gale  in  the  English 
Channel. 

874.  Mr.  Wilson.]  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  combination  of 
circumstances  to  have  raised  it  5  feet  6? — No;  because  if  the  extra  tide 
Iris  to  run  up  on  the  top  of  a  neap  tide,  it  has  to  be  lifted  to  a  much 
less  height  than  if  it  had  to  be  forced  up  on  the  top  of  a  spring.  The 
-quaivtity  of  water  that  will  be  forced  up  by  any  particular  tide  depends 
upon  the  height  to  which  that  water  has  to  be  lifted  ;  iu  one  case  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  was  only  lifted  six  inches  above  Trinity  datum ; 
whereas  in  the  other  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  was  lifted  3  feet  and  i  an 
inch  above  Trinity  datum.  The  tide  did  the  same  *ork  in  lifting  the  one 
body  of  water    3  feet  and  1  an  inch  as  it  did  in  lifting  the  other.  6  inches; 
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the  bulk   of  water  multiplied   by  the  height  to  which  the   centre  of  gravity       j£T  jj  jMl)% 
of  the  whole  has  been  lifted,  expresses  accurately  the  work  done  in  lifting  up  ^— - 

the  water  ;  and  that  is  another  reason  why  the  water  taken  away  from  the  site  10  Mav  l877- 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  could  never  be  forced  up  to  the  top  of  high  water 
to  flood  the  upper  districts,  because  the  work  to  be  done  in  lifting  it  to  a 
superior  height  would  be  3£  times  as  great.  I  have  calculated  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  water  displaced,  and  the  water  to  cause  a  flood  would  have 
to  be  lifted  3£  times  as  high  as  the  water  which  has  been  excluded  by  the 
embankment  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  Drawing,  No.  8,  is  very  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  tides  for  about  a  month  in  the  early  part  of  1836.  It  exhibits 
every  day  the  height  predicted  for  the  tide  to  rise;  they  follow  with  great 
regularity.  The  neap  tides  at  the  time  of  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon, 
the  spring  tides  at  the  time  of  the  full  and  new  moon,  the  broken  line,  a  b 
shows  the  height  predicted  for  every  tide,  and  if  the  tide  rose  higher,  it  is  shown 
by  the  black  column;  if  it  fell  lower  what  it  wanted  is  shown  by  the  open 
column.  On  the  11th  of  February  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  tides  of  which  I 
have  spoken ;  it  rose  only  one  foot  above  Trinity  high  water,  although  the  total 
rise  above  the  predicted  height  was  4  feet  4  inches;  but  it  happened  to  be  a 
low  neap  tide.  Below  you  have  the  direction  and  the  force  of  the  wind ;  the 
arrows  show  the  direction  in  which  the  Mind  blew ;  the  figures  show  the  strength 
of  the  wind  according  to  the  table.  On  the  30th  of  January  is  a  high  tide, 
preceded  by  a  westerly  gale,  changing  to  a  north-westerly  gale.  On  the  i  1th  of 
February  is  another  very  high  tide,  and  you  have  a  south-westerly  gale  changing 
rapidly  to  a  north-westerly  gale.  On  the  18th  of  February  is  another  high  tide, 
and  you  have  a  south-westerly  gale  changing  rapidly  to  a  storm  from  the  north- 
north-west. 

875.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  Now,  coming  to  the  present  Bill,  have  you  made  a 
careful  personal  examination  of  the  area  which  is  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Bill  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

876.  And  have  you  carefully  examined  the  various  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
with  a  view  to  see  in  what  way  the  banks  of  the  Thames  within  the  area  are 
to  be  dealt  with  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  the  Bill  with  great  care. 

877.  What  conclusion  have  you  come  to  r — That  without  some  such  power  as 
the  Bill  contemplates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compel  the  whole  of  the  wharf- 
ingers and  owners  of  property  to  raise  their  banks ;  and  that  if  at  certain  points 
there  were  defaulters,  the  work  done  by  the  others  would  be  very  much  vitiated, 
and  the  good  effect  resulting  diminished.  Of  course  some  good  would  Tesult, 
but  the  water  would  still  continue  to  overflow  the  banks  at  those  points ;  and 
although  the  area  flooded  would  not  be  so  extensive,  the  whole  evil  would  not 
be  remedied. 

878.  Then  do  you  consider  the  scheme  of  dealing  with  the  floods  that  is  con- 
templated by  the  Bill  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  occur- 
rence?—I  think  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Bill  is  such  as  will  work  well, 
and  will  quite  suffice  for  the  object  sought. 

879.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  various  cases  which  may 
arise  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  assuming  that  the  power  sought  by  the 
Bill  becomes  law  ? — I  do  not ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  mean  engineering 
difficulties. 

880.  Speaking  of  it  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  ? — I  do  not.  There 
may  be  certain  cases  in  which  some  amount  of  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  as  to  how  best  to  carry  on  the  works  which  will  prevent  the  flooding  of 
the  district  behind,  and  cause  the  least  interference  with  the  business  for  which 
the  premises  are  used  ;  but  having  carefully  examined  both  banks  of  the  river 
within  the  district  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  I  have  seen  no  case  where  any 
insuperable  obstacle  presents  itsvlf. 

881.  Have  you  also  carefully  examined  the  petitions  presented  against  the 
Bill,  with  a  view  to  consider  the  engineering  objections  which  are  raised  ? — 1 
have. 

882.  Do  you  attach  anv  importance  to  those  objections  ? — 1  do  not. 

883.  Mr.  Bidder.]  What  do  you  refer  to?— General  allegations,  such  as  that 
the  trade  would  be  interfered  with  and  prejudiced.  1  can  imagine  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  a  wharf  would  be  interfered  with ;  but  if  sufficient  considera- 
tion were  given  they  might  be  got  over ;  the  worst  cases  would  be  those  where 
you   have    doorways  so   low  that  it  would  be  impracticable  permanently  to 
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Mr.  H.  Law.      rajse  foe  h\\\  0f  the  doorway,  and  I  think  a  moveable  slide  might  be  provided  to 
10  May  1877.     meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  would  do  very  little  injury  to  the 
premises. 

884.  Mr.  Bazalgettt.]  Would  the  construction  of  a  general  and  uniform 
embankment,  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable  to  effect  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Bill? — I  think  that  snch  a  measure  is  simply  impossible,  considering  the 
conditions  of  the  river  and  the  purposes  it  now  serves,  namely,  a  gre.it  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  the  port.  You  would  take  away  all  the  existing  waterside 
premises  and  convert  them  into  a  roadway ;  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  because  a  road  would  intervene  between  the  river  and .  the  ware- 
houses; it  would  destroy  all  the  trade  interests  in  the  port  of  London, 
and  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  alone  would  make  it  quite 
prohibitory. 

885.  Bearing  in  mind  the  requirements,  first  of  economy,  secondly,  prompt- 
ness of  action,  and  thirdly,  of  interference  uith  trade,  are  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Bill  in  your  opinion  well  designed  to  effect  the  objects  intended?— I  think  they 
are ;  if  you  were  to  substitute  for  it  a  great  scheme  for  the  entire  embankment 
of  the  river,  of  course  the  construction  of  that  work  would  extend  over  a  long 
period,  marty  years  ;  in  the  interim  serious  losses  from  floods  would  continue, 
and  you  would  destroy  the  trade  and  increase  the  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  prohibitory,  whereas  the  measures  proposed  to  be  carried  out  under  the  Bill 
are  of  so  trivial  a  nature  that  the  cost  is  hardly  worthy  of  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. When  the  great  result  to  be  obtained  is  considered  the  expense  will 
be  very  small,  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  has  been  already  done  spontaneously 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  :  and  the  other  works  might  be  carried  out 
equally  quickly,  and  at  an  equally  small  expense. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

886.  I  do  not  think  I  can  expend  my  energy  in  dealing  with  all  the  mass  of 
figures  that  you  have  put  before  the  Committee ;  but  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  First,  I  should  like  to  get  the  fact  with  regard  to  that  high  flood 
that  you  have  been  describing  to  the  Committee.  I  think  you  said  that  the  one 
in  1875  was  the  highest  r — The  one  on  the  15th  November  1875  was  the  highest 
tide  upon  record. 

887.  That  was  4  feet  9  above  Trinity  ?— Yes ;  4  feet  6  at  the  London  Docks, 
and  4  feet  9  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames. 

888.  To  what  extent  did  that  overflow  the  banks  at  the  places  which  it 
flooded  ?— It  extended  from  an  inch  up  to,  in  some  places,  5  feet,  draw-docks 
and  low  places. 

889.  That  would  be  something  very  exceptional  ? — Yes,  very  exceptional. 

890.  I  think  the  ordinary  amount  of  overflow  was  about  18  inches? — That  I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  it  could  be  derived  immediately  from  an  inspection  of  the 
sections  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  exhibited  yesterday;  by  multiplying  the 
length  of  each  wharf  by  the  height  flooded,  you  would  get  a  general  average. 

891.  I  would  rather  you  do  that  than  me?  — I  can,  only  give  the  figures  you 
require  by  that  process. 

892.  I  will  not  press  you  to  do  it  unless  you  particularly  wish  to  do  it ;  you 
are  perfectly  satisfied,  1  believe,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  you  told  my 
learned  friend  that  you  had  studied  them,  and  you  think  them  satisfactory  ? — 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  so  as  an  engineer ;  I  do  not  look  at  them  with  a 
legal  eye. 

893.  You  ought  to  know  something  about  law;  had  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  Bill  as  originally  drafted  c*— I  have  never  seen  anything  but  this. 

894.  You  cannot  help  me  to  the  form  of  the  Bill,  as  originally  put  before  the 
Board  ?— No. 

89,5.  As  regards  the  Bill  itself,  as  it  is  now  put  before  the  Committee  does  it 
occur  to  you  to  be  a  reasonable  and  just  thing,  taking  it  first  upon  the  question 
of  contribution,  that  there  should  be  some  appeal  or  some  independent  tribunal 
to  judge  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  individuals  and  district  boards 
that  are  to  be  charged,  as  to  what  is  fair  and  just  under  the  circumstances? — 
No ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  the  Board,  from  its  peculiar  constitution,  being  a 
representative  body,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  long  experience,  and  from  the  further 
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fact  of  the  very  large  staff  of  able  officers  and  trained  officers  it  has,  is,  in  my  Mr.  H.  Law. 
opinion,  the  only  tribunal  who  could  properly  deal  with  this  matter  in  such  a  10  May  1877. 
manner  as  to  give  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

896.  I  will  put  a  concrete  illustration,  and  not  talk  about  generalities ;  sup- 
posing the  question  is,  as  to  whether  the  Board  itself,  on  behalf  of  the  metro- 
polis generally,  shall  contribute,  and  if  so,  how  much,  towards  the  expenses 
incurred  by  one  of  the  district  boards,  does  it  occur  to  your  mind  as  a  right 
thing  that  the  Board  should  be  the  judge  in  its  own  case,  between  itself  and  the 
district  boards  ? — It  does;  inasmuch  as  the  district  to  be  charged  would  have  its 
representatives  there,  and  would  be  able  to  state  calmly  and  quietly  all  the  views 
which  could  he  laid  before  the  Board ;  the  Board  would  have  no  real  reason  why, 
if  it  appeared  equitable  to  them  that  a  general  rate  should  be  levied  over  the 
metropolis,  it  should  not  be  doue.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the 
tribunal  to  whom  that  appeal  should  be  made. 

897.  You  think,  having  one  individual  representative  there,  who  objected  to 
his  district  being  charged,  would  be  enough  to  protect  the  district  against  the 
views  of  the  other  44,  who  represent  the  other  districts? — I  do.  You  must 
consider  all  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  question  of  a  large  contribution  by  one 
district,  and  a  very  small  one,  l-40th  part,  by  the  other ;  and  if  such  good  and 
strong  arguments  could  be  brought  before  the  Board  as  really  made  it  proper,  I 
have  no  donbfc  they  would  arrive  at  that  conclusion ;  because  there  is  always  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion.  The  proceedings  of  the  Board  are  public  ;  they  can- 
not outrage  public  opinion. 

898.  You  mean  that  there  is  such  a  total  absence  of  local  interests  or  local 
feeling  in  the  members  of  the  Board,  that  they  would  deal  with  every  question 
without  any  bias  whatever  ? — 1  think  that  has  been  their  conduct  hitherto. 

899.  Now  let  me  put  another  illustration ;  take  a  case,  not  of  a  district,  but 
between  an  individual  owner  or  occupier  of  wharfage,  and  the  Board  ;  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  to  be  compensated  or  whether  the  expenses  are  to  be  borne 
by  himself  and  the  Board,  or  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other;  is  it  right 
that  the  Board  again  should  be  the  judge  between  itself  and  the  individual : — I 
think  so,  if  it  came  to  them ;  but  I  am  not  a  lawyer;  it  seems  tome  that  the  Bill 
does  not  disturb  existing  liability  at  all.  The  probability  is  that  the  law  courts 
would  have  to  decide  whether  the  wharfowner  was  liable  or  not. 

900.  Do  you  think  that  it  does  not  disturb  existing  liability  when  the  Bill 
enacts  that  the  Board  may  order  any  works  they  please  to  be  done,  or  may  do 
any  works  they  please  themselves,  and  charge  what  they  please  to  the  wharf- 
ingers and  owners  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  clause  which  says  that  they  may  charge 
what  they  please  to  the  wharfingers;  my  impression  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  does  not 
shift  the  liability  at  all. 

901.  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  that,  because  it  will  enable  us  to  see  how 
far  you  have  considered  the  Bill.  You  know  that  uhen  the  embankment  was 
made  there  were  a  great  many  wharfingers  and  a  great  many  trades  carried  on 
along  the  foreshore  of  the  river? — There  were. 

902.  Which  were  annihilated  when  the  embankments  were  made? — They 
were. 

903.  Probably  you  are  aware  that  all  those  ripariau  interests  were  compen- 
sated, and  liberally  compensated,  under  the  circumstances  ? — Necessarily. 

904.  Why  do  you  say  u  necessarily  "  ?  — Because  it  is  not  the  habit  to  take 
away  a  man's  property  and  not  compensate  him. 

90,5.  That  is  where  the  riparian  owners  and  their  interests  were  absorbed  for 
the  purpose  of  a  great  metropolitan  improvement  ? — Yes. 

906.  Therefore,  in  your  judgment,  it  would  be  right  to  compensate  them  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

907.  If  it  were  the  case,  and  I  put  this  hypothetical ly,  that  the  construction 
of  the  embankments  have  inflicted  an  increased  liability  to  flooding  upon  the 
riparian  owners,  would  you,  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  agree  that  it 
is  right  that  they  should  be  compensated  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

908.  Why  not?— Because  I  look  upon  the  embankment  as  a  very  large 
improvement,  and  I  look  upon  the  people  still  in  possession  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  being  benefited  by  that  river,  and  liable  to  the  accidents  which  may 
happen  to  that  river.  If  you  take  the  river  away  from  them,  it  is  a  totally 
different  thing. 

900.  All  the  metropolis  is  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  the  river;  but  ail 
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Mr.  H.  Lmw.       the  metropolis  has  not  an  even  interest  in  the  work  r — One  can  hardly  say  that 
ic  Ma?  1877.      t^e  whole  metropolis  is  benefited  by  the  embankments. 

910.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  said  so  yesterday.  If,  when  you  shut  a  man  off 
from  the  river,  in  constructing  the  Victoria  Emhankment,  and  injure  his 
property,  it  was  a  right  and  just  thing  to  compensate  him,  why  is  it  not  a  right 
and  just  thing  to  compensate  a  man  if  it  be  the  case  that  his  property  has  been 
made  liable  to  floods  by  the  execution  of  these  metropolitan  improvements  ? — I 
cannot  allow  that  the  embankments  have  produced  the  floods. 

911.  Assume  that  it  has ;  I  put  it  hypothetically.  If  it  be  the  case  that  by 
the  construction  of  these  great  metropolitan  improvements  particular  properties 
have  been  made  subject  to  flooding  which  were  not  subject  to  flooding  before, 

1  why  is  it  not  a  right  and  just  thing  that  they  should  be  compensated  r»—  Because 

it  is  only  a  part  of  a  system  which  has  improved  the  river,  and. from  the  improve- 
ment of  which  river  a  man  has  derived  much  greater  benefit  than  the  injury  he 
has  suffered  from  the  flooding. 

912.  You  would  set  off  the  advantage  they  gain  by  improvement  of  the  river, 
in  common  with  everybody  else  in  the  metropolis  against  their  own  particular 
private  injury  ? — If  I  were  going  to  assess  the  compensation  to  be  given  to  any 
man,  I  should  carefully  consider  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  I  found  a  particular 
work  that  greatly  benefited  him,  and  very  slightly  injured  him,  I  should  not  con- 
sider him  entitled  to  compensation. 

913.  If  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  embankment,  or  any  public  im- 
provement, you  had  produced  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  protective  works 
upon  a  man's  land,  do  you  represent  it  a  right  thing  that  he  himself  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  works  ? — You  might  get  erroneous  conclusions  from  any 
answers  you  might  obtain  from  me  upon  sucli  a  general  question  as  that.  The 
question  of  compensation  must  depend  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  I  decline  to  give  a  general  opinion  founded  upon  such  vague  premises  as 
these. 

914.  I  ask  a  plain  question.  If  by  making  a  public  improvement  you  have 
cast  upon  any  individual  the  necessity  for  executing  protective  works  upon  his 
own  property,  is  it,  in  your  judgment,  just  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay  himself 
for  those  works  ? — You  must  define  what  you  mean  by  improvement.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  works  contemplated  under  this  Bill  as  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  designated  a  great  public  improvement ;  they  tend  to  carry  into  effect  a  great 
public  good,  but  they  cannot  be  described  as  a  great  public  work. 

915.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  works  under  this  Bill  at  all ;  I  ask,  if  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  metropolitan  work,  for  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis, 
yoti  should  cast  upon  an  individual  the  necessity  for  executing  protective  works 
upon  his  own  property,  is  it  just  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  execution 
of  the  works? — It  might  be  or  not;  it  must  depend  so  entirely  upon  the 
proportionate  good  which  he,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  metro* 
polis,  would  derive  from  a  public  improvement,  and  the  particular  injury  he 
sustained. 

916.  You  would  set  off  against  the  peculiar  private  individual  injury,  the  good 
he  gets  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  generally  ?— It  might  be  so  or 
not;  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  answer  where  you  have  not  the  facts 
before  you. 

91 7/ One  or  two  questions  as  to  matters  of  detail,  which  you  referred  to  in 
your  evidence ;  you  talked  of  the  effect  of  the  intercepting  sewers  in  removing  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river;  in  point  of  fact, 
though  one  of  those  intercepting  sewers  happen  to  go  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, it  was  by  no  means  a  necessity  that  the  two  works  should  be  co-ordinate? 
— They  are  for  the  reason  I  stated ;  there  was  no  other  site  upon  which  you 
could  have  made  that  low  level-sewer. 

918.  How  many  main  intercepting  sewers  are  there  north  and  south  of  the 
river  to  carry  that  large  quantity  of  water  you  spoke  of  ?— There  are  two  other 
intercepting  sewers  upon  the  north  side,  and  one  main  intercepting  sewer  with 
branches  on  the  south  side. 

9 1 9.  The  portions  carried  by  the  south  happening  to  go  under  the  Thames 
Embankment  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  r — It  is  one  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  it  is  to  intercept  the  Great  Victoria-street  Sewer,  the  Scotland  Yard  Sewer, 
the  Fleet  Ditch,  and  the  most  important  sewers  that  come  down  that  district, 
which  could  not  be  intercepted  in  any  other  way. 

920.  Do 
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9'jto.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  does  intercept  ?—  I  cannot  give  the  actual      Mr.H.L^m. 
acreage  or  the  proportion,  but  I  say  it  intercepted  the  Victoria-street  sewer.  10  Mfcy  1877. 

921.  If  you  cannot  give  the  figure  say  so  ?— I  cannot  give  it ;  it  is  a  large  and 
very  important  district,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  closely  built  portion  of  the 
metropolis. 

922.  The  figure  you  gave  the  Committee  as  to  that  very  large  quantity  of 
sewage  that  was  taken  out  of  the  river,  that  was  taken  away  by  the  five  intercept- 
ing sewers  altogether,  some  part  by  one  and  part  by  another  r — Yes. 

923.  Five  sewers,  of  which  that  embankment  sewer  happens  to  be  one  f — Yes. 

924.  Now  I  will  ask  a  question  about  another  matter ;  you  said  that  the  em- 
bankment had  occupied  a  certain  amount  of  stonige  room,  which  otherwise 
would  be  filled  with  water  f — Yes, 

925.  You  put  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the  high  floods  as  something  under 
1,000,000  tons?— 909,100  tons. 

926.  Take  that  quantity,  which  could  otherwise  have  been  stored  in  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
river,  how  many  miles  of  river  would  it  have  covered  a  foot  deep  ? — That  depends 
upon  where  you  put  it. 

927.  1  said  on  the  surface  of  the  river  ? — It  would  raise  the  height  one-third 
of  an  inch, 

928.  I  think  you  are  wrong ;  it  would  have  covered  six  miles  of  river  a  foot 
deep  ?—  What  point  do  you  take,  Teddington  or  Sheerness. 

929.  The  point  where  the  water  was,  the  point  between  Blackfriars  Bridge 
upwards? — Then  you  can  easily  calculate. 

930.  his  33,000,000 cubic  feet?— I  take  the  river  at  1,000  feet. 

93 1 .  That  would  cover  six  miles  of  river  at  that  depth,  would  it  not  ? — About 
sax  miles  at  thai  point. 

932.  1  should  be  right  in  saying  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  big  flood  the 
storage  to  be  occupied  by  the  embankment,  and  which  before  the  construction  of 
the  embankment  was  open  for  the  reception  of  the  water,  would  have  held  as 
much  water  as  would  have  covered  six  miles  of  the  river  a  foot  deep  ? — Yes,  but 
you  would  have  been  greatly  mistaken  if  you  should  think  it  caused  the  water  to 
rise  a  foot  higher.     You  are  comparing  two  capacities. 

933.  I  do  not  compare  anything  ;  I  ask  the  question  and  I  get  the  fact  ? — A 
space  1,000  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep  and  six  miles  wide  gives  909,000  tons  ;  that 
is  the  fact. 

934.  Now  I  will  ask  about  another  fact ;  you  told  the  Committee  generally 
what  was  the  result  of  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  you  gave  certain 
figures  as  to  the  rise  in  high  water  at  different  points  which  has  resulted  ;  may  - 
I  assume  that  those  are  the  mean  average  results  r — They  are,  they  are  the 
results  of  the  mean  heights  of  the  tide  taken  for  a  long  period ;  for  a  whole 
year. 

935-  You  have  given  me  1845 ;  you  have  said  at  the  OldSwan  Pier  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  was  to  make  the  tide  rise  1 1 J  inches 
higher  than  it*  used  to  before  ?  -That  is  so. 

936.  And  at  Battersea,  15  inches  higher  than  it  used  to  before? — Yes. 

937.  May  I  presume  that  upon  the  occasion  of  an  extreme  tide,  the  difference 
would  be  larger  than  those  figures  ? — Much  larger. 

938.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  would  be  the  difference  before  and 
after  London  Bridge  was  removed,  in  the  case  of  an  extreme  tide? — I  have  not 
the  figures  before  me  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  pick  out  two  particular  tides  and 
compare  them,  because  in  order  that  the  comparison  may  be  fair  you  must  take 
care  that  the  state  of  the  wind  and  southing  of  the  moon  are  the  same,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  two  extraordinary  high  tides  where  all  the  conditions  are 
the  same. 

939.  But  speaking  generally  ? — Of  course  the  higher  the  ocean  tide  the  greater 
the  tidal  force  at  the  mouth,  and  the  height  of  the  tide  is  the  measure  of  that,  and 
the  greater  that  is  the  greater  would  be  the  height  which  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction  of  London  Bridge  or  any  other  obstruction  will  enable  the  tide  to 
rise. 

940.  You  have  got  a  table  which  you  put  before  the  Committee,  which  I  think 
you  said  was  a  record  of  all  the  high  tides  for  many  years  past  ? — Yes,  from 
1833. 

941.  Do  you  find  that  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
0. 1 1 1 .  k  4  as 
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Mr.  H.  Lam.      ag  a  matter  0f  fact,  there  were  floodings  i»   that  low  district  to  the  same  extent 
io  May  1877.      and  with  the  same  frequency  r — The  tide  never  rose  so  high  as  it  did  on  the  15th 
of  November  1875,  but  it  rose  higher  as  compared  with  the  height  which  it  ought 
and  was  predicted  to  have  risen ;  more  extraordinary  tides  have  occurred. 

942.  The  tide  never  rose  so  high  in  all  the  period  of  which  you  have  record, 
as  it  did  upon  that  occasion  ?— No. 

943.  I  am  speaking  of  up  the  river,  not  down  below  ;  did  it  ever  rise  so  high 
as  it  did  on  the  1st  and  2nd  January  this  year? — Yes. 

044.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  r— Yes,  the  20th  of  March  1874, 
which  was  the  next  great  tide  to  the  one  of  the  15th  of  November. 

945.  That  was  since  the  embankment  was  constructed  r— Yes.  You  asked  me 
if  it  had  ever  risen  so  high  before  the  embankment  was  constructed. 

946.  Is  there  any  other  occasion  since  1870  when  the  embankment  was  made 
of  equal  importance  ? — There  have  been  four  occasions. 

947.  Speaking  of  the  portion  of  the  Thames  above  bridge,  do  you  find  any 
tides  comparable  with  those  before  the  execution  of  the  Thames  Embankment  r 
— No ;  the  tides  have  risen  higher  since  the  embankment. 

948.  Then,  whatever  theory  may  say,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  as  a  fact 
the  tides  have  risen  higher  above  bridge  since  the  embankment  was  made  than 
they  did  before? — They  have,  and  that  is  due  to  the  removal  of  Westminster  and 
Biackfriars  Bridges. 

949.  Whatever  it  is  attributable  to,  that  is  the  fact ...  We  know  when  Black- 
friars  Bridge  was  removed,  but  Westminster  has  been  removed  20  years  ;  the 
removal  of  Westminster  Bridge  dates  back  to  1857  ? — It  does ;  but  as  I  explained 
in  my  evidence  in  chief,  the  removal  of  the  bridge  does  not  produce  an  imme- 
diate effect.  At  the  time  Westminster  Bridge  was  removed,  a  shoal  existed 
opposite  Montague  House,  which  was  dry  at  low  water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bridge 
was  removed,  then  those  shoals  had  to  be  removed,  and  it  is  the  gradual  removal 
of  those  shoals  which  has  gradually  increased  the  height  of  the  high-water 
line. 

950.  I  take  your  answer  as  to  the  fact,  with  the  observation  that  you  think  the 
bridge  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more 
about  London  Bridge.  You  explained  to  the  Committee,  with  very  great  lucidity, 
the  marvellous  effect  London  Bridge  had  in  stopping  the  tide  and  acting  as  a 
dam  ;  am  I  justified  in  telling  the  Committee  that  if  Old  London  Bridge  had  not 
been  removed,  these  floodings  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  could  not  possibly 
have  occurred? — No.  Floods  did  occur  before  London  Bridge  was  removed, but 
undoubtedly  they  would  not  have  risen  so  high. 

*  95  !•  We  must  distinguished  this,  must  we  not,  when  we  talk  of  old  records, 
going  a  long  way  back,  that  the  foreshore  was  much  lower  in  those  days  ? — I  do 
not  speak  of  times  so  remote  as  that;  I  mean  1828,  immediately  before  the 
removal  of  the  bridge. 

952.  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  but  for  the  removal  of  the  bridge  the 
extreme  tides  could  not  have  risen  within  a  long  way  of  what  they  did  rise  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  ' 

Q53«  Probably  two  feet  or  two  feet  six  inches  is  the  extreme  upon  extreme 
occasions  ? — Yes,  above  London  Bridge. 

954.  Therefore  Old  London  Bridge,  and  the  removal  of  it,  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  question  ? — Yes. 

955.  Do  you  remember  the  Act  for  New  London  Bridge,  which  was  passed  by 
his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington? — He  took  a  great  interest  in  it. 

956.  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  paid  for  by  a  coal  tax  on  the  metropolis  ? — 
It  was,  and  a  contribution  from  the  Government. 

95;.  Principally  by  a  coal  tax  on  the  metropolis  ? — It  was  paid  for  from  three 
sources,  the  revenue  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  a  contribution  from  the 
Government,  and  the  coal  duties. 

958.  T  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  that  it  was  then  opposed  bitterly 
by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  as  then  representing  the  coal  interests  on  the 
river  ?  -  That  is  hot  within  my  recollection. 

959.  Undoubtedly  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge  was  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  metropolitan  improvement  ? — Undoubtedly. 

960.  And  it  is  primarily  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridjje  which  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  works  such  as  those  which  are  indicated  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  now  ? — Yes,  above  bridge. 

061.  That 
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961.  That  being  so,  in  your  judgment  is  it  equitable  that  those  who  by  the  Mr.  H.  Law. 
removal  of  London  Bridge  for  general  metropolitan  purposes  have  cast  upon  — — 
them  the  necessity  of  protective  works  upon  their  lands,  should  have  cast  upon  ,0  May  ,877' 
them  also  the  payment  of  those  works? — I  say  yes,  and  I  say  yes  undoubtedly, 

for  this  reason,  that  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  was  to  all  those  who  had 
wharves  above  London  Bridge  of  the  greatest  importance ;  it  rendered  the  river 
far  more  easy  for  navigation ;  it  made  their  wharves  of  at  least  double  the  value. 
Old  London  Bridge  was  such  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation  that  almost  all 
trade  was  confined  to  the  part  below,  and  when  you  removed  it  you  enabled  that 
trade  to  spread  up  the  river  and  increased  the  value  of  the  property  in  an 
enormous  ratio. 

962.  It  is  curious  why  they  oppose  it  in  that  case?— They  opposed  the  levy- 
ing of  the  coal  duty, 

962.  Your  opinion  is  that  though  the  work  was  a  metropolitan  work  for  the 
general  good  of  the  metropolis,  and  although  it  is  only  these  particular  indivi- 
duals who  are  injured,  you  are  to  set  off  any  benefit  they  share  with  the  others 
against  that  individual  injury  r — Yes,  that 'illustrates  what  1  said  about  judging 
about  compensation  without  knowing  the  circumstances ;  I  think  the  benefit 
they  derive  was  far  greater  than  the  injury  itself  was. 

964.  The  cost  of  the  works  that  it  is  contemplated  to  do,  you  say  is  not 
worth  considering  r— As  compared  with  the  public  good  that  will  result. 

965.  Therefore,  if  dealt  with  out  of  the  general  rates  of  the  metropolis  it 
would  be  a  mere  fleabite  ? — The  larger  area  you  spread  it  over,  the  smaller  it 
becomes ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  is  small  it  is  just  to  do  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

966.  Do  you  know  the  river  frontage  at  Fulham  ?— I  do. 

967.  Are  there  any  wharves  there? — There  are  a  few  wharves  near  Hammer- 
smith Bridge.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  the  parish. 

968.  There  are  two  or  three  wharves  in  Hammersmith  r — Yes. 

969.  You  said,  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  that  the 
measures  that  were  to  be  carried  out  under  this  Bill  were  of  a  trivial  character  r 
—Yes. 

970.  To  what  measures  do  you  refer? — The  whole  of  them. 

971.  Do  you  refer  to  the  plans  produced  bv  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  yesterday  ? 
-ldo. 

972.  And  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  measures  "  is  that  measure  r  —Yes. 

973.  You  know  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  by  no  means  pledged     * 
to  those  measures  by  this  Bill  ? — There  are  no  works  specifically  mentioned   in 
the  Bill,  and  therefore  they  are  not.  pledged. 

974.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  the  course  of  years,  may  entirely  alter  the  measures  pro- 
pounded by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  ? — I  should  imagine  all  the  works  will  be 
carried  out  before  any  change  of  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  takes  place ;  this  is  a  very  urgent  measure,  and  must  be  done  immediately. 

975.  Here  is  a  Bill  passed  for  all  time,  unless  it  is  repealed ;  does  not  the  Bill, 
as  it  stands,  give  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  power  in  all  time  to  pro- 
pound any  measure  they  please  r — There  again,  if  you  ask  me  from  a  legal  point 
of  view,  I  cannot  give  it  you ;  but  taking  the  general  sense  of  it,  I  should  say 
that  when  you  have  carried  out  the  works  contemplated  under  the  Bill  it  prac- 
tically becomes  a  dead  letter,  unless  some  change  of  circumstances  renders  some 
further  works  necessary  to  carry  out  the  same  objects.  Reading  this  with  the 
preamble  as  a  measure  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  river,  when  you  have 
prevented  that,  it  becomes  practically  inoperative. 

976.  When  you  use  the  expression  "  measures  of  a  trivial  character  and 
works  contemplated/'  do  you  mean  the  works  now  propounded  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael. 

977.  Do  you  look  upon  this  Bill  as  a  Bill  merely  to  deal  with  the  Thames  as 
the  Thames,  or  with  the  tributaries  running  into  the  Thames  ? — I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  not  inquired  of  the  promoters. 

0.1 11.  L  I  believe 
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Mr.  H.  Lm.      \  believe  it  recites  the  words,  u  any  stream  or  river  " ;  but  how  far  it  is  contem- 
io  May  1877.      plated  that  it  should  affect  any  other  streams  than  tbe  River  Thames  I  do  not 
know,  or  what  the  legal  construction  might  be ;  how  far  the  tributary  streams 
might  he  looked  upon  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  river  itself,  I  cannot  say. 

978.  I  thought  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  that  you  had  thoroughly  studied  the  whole  question,  and  the  works 
contemplated  to  be  done  under  tbe  Bill  r — I  have  ;  and  no  works  that  have  been 
laid  before  the  Committee  would  affect  any  tributary  stream  of  the  river;  they 
merely  contemplate  dealing  with  the  hanks  of  the  River  Thames  proper. 

979.  Will  you  explain  how  you  would  remedy  floods  coming  down  into  the 
Thames  and  affecting  the  back  country,  and  those  very  districts  which  are  to 
be  guarded  against  floods,  upon  the  Thames  itself  r— There  might  be  one  or  two 
modes  of  dealing  with  such  tributaries ;  of  course  those  which  were  mere  drain- 
age  streams,  and  not  used  for  any  navigation  purposes,  might  be  dealt  with  by 
tidal  valves  or  flaps,  but  those  which  have  navigation  to  any  extent  upon  them 
might  be  dealt  with  more  conveniently  by  having  gates  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed. 

980.  Will  you  explain  that,  for  I  really  fail  to  follow  you  ;  I  will  take  one 
instance ;  you  know  the  batiks  of  the  River  Wandle  ? — I  am  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  banks  of  the  River  Wandle ;  I  know  its  position  aud  general 
character. 

981.  Are  the  banks  low  lying? — Near  the  mouth  of  the  Wandle,  going  into 
the  Thames,  they  are. 

98*.  Are  they  liable  to  be  flooded  ? — Ye&;  I  have  seen  them  flooded. 

983.  Following  out  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill,  supposing  the  Thames  were  to  be  entirely  embanked  right 
up  both  sides  of  the  river  to  its  embouchure  into  the  River  Thames,  how 
would  you  propose,  under  this  Bill,  to  prevent  flooding  in  the  back  country? —  It 
could  be  effected  by  the  construction  of  gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wandle. 

984.  Will  you  follow  that  out  for  the  moment ;  I  suppose  your  intention  by 
this  Bill,  if  it  is  really  operative  at  all,  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  back  country 
being  flooded,  is  it  not? — You  must  not  go  so  far  as  that,  because  many  of  the 
tributary  streams  are  flooded  when  the  Thames  is  not.  I  take  it  that  the 
object  of  this  Bill  is  to  prevent  the  hack  country  from  being  flooded  by  the 
Thames  and  through  the  Thames. 

985.  The  object  is  not  to  protect  the  wharf,  whose  wall  you  intend  to  raise, 
but  to  prevent  the  back  country  from  being  flooded,  owing  to  the  wall  of  the 
wharf  being  so  low  as  to  allow  the  Thames  to  escape  by  means  of  the  wharves 
into  the  back  country  ? — The  object  is  to  prevent  both. 

986.  The  owner  of  the  wharf  knows  his  own  iuterest  best;  it  is  not  to  protect 
the  wharf  itself  for  the  purpose  of  the  owner  that  you  intend  to  raise  the 
banks? — I  suppose  if  a  man  preferred  being  flooded  the  Board  might  not  be  in- 
clined to  assist  him;  their  object  is  to  prevent  all  flooding  arising  from  the  Thames. 

987.  If  I  were  a  wharfowner  and  1  carried  on  some  process  requiring  water 
to  be  admitted  by  the  tide,  for  the  steeping  of  flax  or  any  other  purpose,  by 
this  Bill,  if  it  is  operative,  you  will  prevent  the  water  running  into  my  wharf? — 
No ;  no  wharfinger  would  depend  upon  the  inequalities  of  the  tides  to  steep  flax. 

988.  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  something  to  protect  me  against  myself,  or  is 
it  to  protect  others  against  me  ? — It  is  as  I  understand  it,  to  prevent  the  whole 
district  from  beinji  flooded. 

989.  It  is  in  fact  to  prevent  the  back  country  from  being  flooded  through  the 
negligence  of  the  frontagers  ?  —  And  to  protect  the  whole. 

990.  Will  you  follow  me  :  1  take  the  Wandle  as  an  illustration;  you  will  have 
embanked  the  Thames  the  one  side  and  the  other  entirely ;  when  a  flood  occurs, 
what  will  happen  to  the  banks  of  the  Wandle? — There  would  be  less  water  over- 
flowing the  lower  part  of  the  Wandle  than  you  had  before. 

991.  Though  you  have  embanked  on  both  sides?— Yes,  because  you  leave 
only  a  narrow  passage  for  the  water  to  find  its  way  in  and  spread  "over  the  land 
instead  of  leaving  the  whole  frontage. 

992.  How  will  you  alter  the  channel  of  the  river  ? — At  present  the  water 
flows  over  the  bank  all  the  way ;  you  will  then  have  prevented  it  flowing  over 
except  through  the  mouth  of  the  Wandle ;  the  quantity  of  water  that  can 
enter  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  ;  and  in  the  proportion  that  you  have 
reduced  the  area,  so  will  you  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  water  which  can 
enter  and  flood  the  district. 

993.  You 
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993.  You  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  anything  to  prevent  the  floods  going  up  M*'  *'  Lm§' 
by  means  of  the  streams  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  took  your  proposition  and  said  if  you  1011^1877. 
carried  the  embankment  along  the  margin  of  the  river  on   each  side  of  the 

Wandle,  and  left  a  gap,  the  quantity  of  water  coming  in  will  be  less  than  now 
overflows  the  banks. 

994.  May  I  take  it  that  it  will  not  b.  necessary  to  do  anything?  — 
No ;  if  you  want  to  prevent  the  lower  part  of  the  Wandle  from  being  flooded, 
you  must  put  gates. 

995.  Can  you  answer  me  whether  this  Bill  provides  for  that ;  what  happens 
to  the  upland  waters  coming  down  at  the  time  the  gates  are  shut  ?— Nothing, 
because  as  those  gates  open  outwards  they  cannot  impound  water  coming  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  open;  they  can  only  be  shut  when  the  water  outside 
is  higher  than  the  water  inside. 

gg6.  What  will  happen,  supposing  the  flow  of  water  downwards  is  sufficient 
to  flood  the  country,  and  you  have  shut  it  out  from  the  entrance ;  what  will 
happen  to  the  wator  passing  down  laterally? — Nothing,  because  you  have  simply 
intervened  planks  of  wood  between  the  flood  water  and  the  natural  barrier  out- 
side, namely,  the  water  in  the  Thames ;  and  if  you  take  them  away  you  would 
not  alter  the  condition  of  things. 

997.  Then  it  is  totally  unnecessary  to  do  anything? — That  is  not  a 
sequence ;  you  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  flood-gates  upon  the  upland 
waters  coming  down. 

998.  It  would  not  do  any  damage? — The  upland  waters  coming  down  would 
not  be  affected  by  putting  gates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wandle,  which  open  outwards. 

999.  Does  this  Bill  provide  for  anything  being  done?— Undoubtedly  it  covers 
all  necessary  work. 

1000.  Therefore  it  would  cover  works  tip  the  tidal  portions  of  the  streams 
entering  into  the  Thames? — That,  again,  is  a  legal  construction,  as  to  which  I 
cannot  answer. 

1 001 .  Iask  you,  as  an  engineer,  as  to  works?—  I  do  not  understand  it  in  that  way. 

1002.  As  an  engineer  you  have  considered  all  the  works  which  are  provided 
by  this  Bill ;  are  any  works  provided  for  dealing  with  a  flood  occurring  upon 
any  tributaries  of  the  Thames  ? — No. 

1003.  Where  there  is  tidal  water  ? — No  ;  the  works  which  I  have  considered 
as  beinjr  contemplated  by  this  Bill  are  the  works  which  are  described  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  in  his  report  of  the  4th  January,  which  are  shown  in  the 
sections  that  he  exhibited  yesterday,  and  they  do  not,  as  far  as  1  know,  embrace 
tidal  gates  or  tidal  flaps  at  the  mouths  of  any  of  the  tributary  streams. 

1004.  Do  you  consider  that  the  works  to  be  done  in  the  nature  of  a  great 
public  advantage? — I  do  not;  if  you  want  to  classify  them,  I  should  not  say  that 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  great  public  advantage. 

1005.  's  it  H  private  advantage? — Yes,  it  is  a  local  benefit;  each  particular 
work  is  confined  to  a  certain  locality. 

1006.  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  this  is  enforcing  a  liability  already  existing, 
or  that  it  provides  a  new  means  for  enforcing  the  liability  ? — As  far  as  my 
opinion  goes,  again  saying  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  believe  it  merely  makes  clear, 
and  defines  and  enforces  an  existing  liability. 

1007.  You  think  that  it  would  be  fair  that,  by  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  the  existing 
liability  of  the  frontagers  to  the  Thame3  should  be  altered  ? — I  do. 

1008.  You  think  it  right  that  it  should  be? — Yes,  considering  the  great 
benefits  the\  derive  from  their  position  upon  the  river,  and  that  the  improvements 
that  have  led  to  these  flood.i  have  been  to  them  a  very  great  benefit  and  advan- 
tage, their  position  justifies  their  bearing  the  expense  of  putting  the  river  right. 

1009.  Would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Thames  and  any  other  rivers 
in  the  kiugdom  ? — Certainly  not ;  the  same  principles  apply  everywhere. 

1010.  Ought  there  to  be  any  special  legislation  tor  the  Thames,  differing  from 
the  legislation  applying  to  all  other  rivers  in  the  kingdom  ?—  If  all  the  circum- 
stances were  the  same,  undoubtedly  not ;  but  it  is  such  a  general  proposition 
that  I  can  hardly  give  an  answer  that  would  be  valuable. 

ion.  You  can  give  an  answer  when  I  speak  of  premises  from  which  you  are 
to  draw  a  deduction;  supposing  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  liability  upon  any 
river,  are  there  any  circumstances  in  the  Thames,  making  a  liability  special  to 
the  Thames,  which  does  not  apply  to  any  other  river  in  the  kingdom  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  I  should  like  to  take  a  much  longer  time  to  consider ;  it  is  a  very 
large  one. 

0.1 11.  L2  Cross- 
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Mr.  #.W 

eo  MvyiSff.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 

1012.  The  tides  in  the  Thames,  as  I  understand  you,  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  since  the  construction  of  the  embankment,  and  the  other  improve- 
ments that  you  refer  to? — Yes,  they  are  really  higher  since  the  removal  of  the 
London,  Westminster,  and  Blackfriars  Bridges. 

1013.  So  that,  iu  point  of  fact,  the  effect  of  the  improvements  has  been  to 
require  greater  care  to  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  premises  liable  to  be 
flooded?- It  has. 

1014.  That  has  been  the  effect  of  the  various  works  that  have  been  done  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  by  other  public  bodies? — No,  not  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  I  consider  that  the  embankment,  as  I  stared  in 
my  evidence  in  chief,  has  tended  rather  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  water  than 
to  increase  it. 

1015.  Then  if  the  embankment  has  mitigated  the  evih  the  other  works  have 
increased  the  evil,  to  an  extent  which  the  embankment  does  not  countervail  ? — 
They  have  created  it. 

1016.  The  embankment  has  only  partially  countervailed  it? — The  effect  is  in- 
finitesimal either  way. 

1017.  If  the  modern  state  of  things  has  created  this  obligation,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  wharfowners  should  pay  for  the  effects  caused  by  it? 
— I  think  so,  because  the  very  improvements  which  have  led  to  and  occasioned 
the  floods  have  been  to  them  a  most  considerable  benefit. 

1018.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  set  off  the  benefit  which  the  whar- 
fingers derive  from  the  improvements  against  the  expense  that  they  are  to  incur 
in  order  to  protect  their  back  neighbours  ? — Yes  ;  the  facilities  which  the  river 
afforded  them,  and  the  privileges  they  enjoy  by  reason  of  being  upon  its  banks, 
constitute  a  kind  of  responsibility  or  onus  upon  them  of  so  keeping  and  main- 
taining that  river  as  that  it  shall  not  occasion  serious  injury  to  other  districts 
behind  them. 

1019.  Do  I  understand  you  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  you  think  the  posi- 
tion of  the  frontagers  entails  a  liability  upon  them? — That  is  my  general  opinion, 
but  I  say  that  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  their  legal  status  may  be. 

1020.  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  1  perceive  by  your  answer  that  you  have  no 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  what  the  legal  point  is  ;  that  is  your  idea  of  what 
is  just  and  fair? — Yes. 

1021.  When  you  say  the  advantage  they  derive  from  their  waterside  property, 
do  you  mean  the  advantages  they  derive  from  having  water  access  to  their  pre- 
mises ?•— No ;  when  you  raise  the  question  of  whether  they  should  bear  the 
expense  of  preventing  these  floods,  then  I  say  it  is  not  because  they  have  the 
general  privilege  of  being  upon  the  river,  but  because  the  very  causes  which  pre- 
vent the  floods  will  also  cause  a  benefit  to  them. 

1022.  How  does  the  flood  benefit  them  ? — Not  the  flood  ;  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  that  also  created  greatly  increased  facilities  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river ;  the  removal  of  the  great  barrier  which  there  was  to  the  free  access  to  all 
their  wharves,  and  communication  with  the  Lower  Pool. 

1023.  And  made  the  wharves  so  much  the  more  valuable  property  ? — Yes.it 
has  created  additional  value  to  that  property. 

1024.  Take  the  case  of  an  owner  who  bought  his  wharf  or  inherited  his 
wharf  five  years  ago ;  he  had  to  pay  the  market  value  for  it,  and  for  the 
additional  benefit  conferred  you  are  going  to  tax  him  because  he  had  paid  for 
it  ? — That  is  just  so ;  any  answer  that  1  give  to  such  general  premises  may  lead 
to  very  erroneous  conclusions,  and  even  the  most  equitable  laws  may  sometimes 
bear  hard  in  one  particular  case  ;  you  can  only  legislate  for  the  general  good  and 
advantage ;  you  cannot  insure  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  at  all. 

1025.  I  have  pointed  out  a  case  where  you  admit  injustice,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  tax  the  wharfingers  and  owners  of  riverside  property,  because  of  theim- 
provement  in  the  navigation,  owing  to  the  removing  of  those  obstructions,  would 
not  the  proper  time  to  have  raised  the  question  have  been  when  the  obstructions 
were  being  removed  by  Parliamentary  authority  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow 
you. 

1026.  If  public  works  were  going  to  be  executed  which  were  going  to  confer 
a  benefit  upon  the  river  at  large,  it  would  be  right  that  the  parties  who  were  to 
reap  the  benefit  should  be  taxed  at  the  time,  and  not  be  afflicted  in  some  way 

afterwards? 
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afterwards  r — When  the  Act  was  passed  for  building  London  Bridge,  no  person       jfr.  H.  Law. 

foresaw  the  changes  which  were  going  to  take  place  in  the  rirer ;  it  is  true  if  you  * 

look  into  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  and  other  works,  you  find  specula-      10  May  1377. 
tions  as  to  what  might  be  the  possible  effect,  but  nobody  foresaw  what  was  going 
to  happen  upon  the  river  50  years  afterwards. 

1027.  I  take  it  that  that  is  so  ;  it  was  utterly  unforeseen.  As  to  the  wharf- 
ingers and  the  wharves  generally,  is  the  increase  of  value  that  you  put  upon  thern 
in  respect  of  which  you  tax  them  due  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  river? 
— I  should  say  not,  inasmuch  as  the  property  away  from  the  river  has  risen  very 
considerably  in  value,  and  the  same  causes  would  not  operate  upon  it. 

1028.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  absorption  of  any  riverside  property 
by  the  embankment  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  value  of  the  wharf  land  ? 
— It  may  have  had  thai  tendency,  but  there  is  a  counteracting  influence  in  the 
extension  of  docks ;  the  tendency  has  been  to  divert  the  trade  as  much  as  possible 
from  tidal  rivers,  and  put  it  into  docks,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  more  convenient 
for  the  trade  itself. 

1029.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  this  property  has  risen  greatly  in 
value  in  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

1030.  And  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  it? — In  common  with  all  the 
metropolis. 

1031.  Riverside  property  particularly ;  there  is  none  of  it  to  be  let? — No, 
that  is  too  general.  Having  made  a  survey  of  the  river  lately,  I  have  seen 
several  boards  up  "  To  let/' 

1032.  Wharf  property  ? — Yes. 

1033.  But  not  in  the  part  1  represent? — I  do  not  know  where  that  may  be. 

1034.  The  part  between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  London  Bridge,  there  it  is 
very  exceptional,  as  you  know  r — It  may  be  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pember. 

1035.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Limehouse  Board  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  in  their  district  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  floods? — I 
do  not. 

1036.  You  do  not  know  that  they  have  not? — No,  I  have  no  knowledge  upon 
the  subject. 

1037.  On  the  supposition  that  they  have,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  that  they  should,  having  spent  all  the  money  that  is  properly  attri- 
butable to  their  district,  be  taxed  again  ? — I  should  think  so.  I  do  not  see  how 
under  this  Bill  (but  I  do  not  know  the  legal  construction)  they  could  be  taxed. 

1038.  That  I  must  leave  ;  if  they  could  be  taxed  under  the  Bill,  you  think  it 
would  be  wrong  ? — If  you  have  no  works  to  execute  and  you  derive  no  benefit, 
I  certainly  think  so. 

1039.  *  heard  y0U  tell  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Bazalgette  that  you  had  con- 
sidered the  machinery  of  this  Bill,  and  you  thought  it  satisfactory  for  stopping 
floods  ? — Yes. 

1 040    Do  you  mean  the  engineering  machinery  r — Yes. 

1041.  "Where  is  it  ? — I  meant  having  examined  the  river  and  seen  the  sections 
which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  produced,  and  having  read  this  Bill,  I  considered 
that  the  Bill  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  those  works  or  any  further 
works  which  might  be  necessary,  to  be  executed. 

1042.  By  somebody? — By  somebody. 

1043.  When  you  were  speaking  of  "  machinery  of  the  Bill,"  you  did  not  mean 
any  act  that  was  to  be  done,  but  you  were  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  so  far  as  regards  those  who  were  to  carry  the  operations,  whatever  they 
were,  out  ? — I  hardly  follow  the  question. 

1044.  I  mean  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Bill  as  to  any  work  to 
be  done  ? — There  is  no  work  specified. 

1 045.  And  the  only  thing  mentioned  is  the  class  of  people  who  are  to  alter  the 
works? — It  provides  the  means  of  compelling  that  to  be  done  which  at  present 
is  not  being  done. 

1046.  How  do  you  know  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  present? — Because  it  is 
not  done ;  one  draws  an  inference  from  that,  and  that  the  two  clauses  of  the 
original  Act  which  are  recited  here  have  been  in  existence  a  long  time,  and  have 
not  produced  the  result  desired. 

0.111.  l  3  1047.  In 
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Mr.  H.  Law.  1047.  Id  other  words,  simply  because  the  thing  has  not  been  very  well  done, 

M       8  you  think  it  cannot  be  done  ? — I  imagine  that  a  matter  so  obviously  necessary, 

a>  1    7.      .  ^  .j.  couj(j  jjave  Y)een  done,  would  have  been  done. 

1048.  It  strikes  me,  after  all,  the  sanction  you  are  good  enough  to  give  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  Bill  is  not  given  in  your  capacity  as  an  engineer  r — It  is 
entirely. 

1049.  But  it  does  not  want  an  engineer  to  come  and  tell  us  tbat  the  Board  of 
Works  are  the  best  people  to  order  certain  things  to  be  done?— As  they  are 
engineering  works,  1  think  an  engineer  is  the  best  person  to  consider  and 
determine  who  is  the  most  competent  body  to  carry  out  such  works. 

1050.  You  do ;  I  should  have  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  was  an  excelled t 
person  to  tell  us  what  works  uere  to  be  done,  but  that  he  was  not  better 
fitted  than  anybody  else  to  come  and  tell  us  who  should  do  them? — I  think 
he  is. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

1051.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Thames  which  is  to  be 
affected  by  this  legislation  I — Yes. 

1052.  Are  you  acquainted  with  St.  Olave's  district  ? — I  know  the  situation  of 
the  St.  Olave's  district. 

1053.  Have  you  any  idea  what  works  will  have  to  be  done  in  St.  Olave's  dis- 
trict if  this  Bill  passes? — The  character  of  the  works,  as  shown  expressly  upon 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  section,  would  consist  of  raising  certain  wharves,  and  the 
sills  of  certain  doorways. 

1054.  The  gist  of  your  evidence  as  to  works  is,  that  the  works  required  to  be 
done  to  keep  the  floods  out  are  of  a  very  trifling  nature  indeed  ? — They  may  be 
fairly  described  as  such. 

1055.  If  you  have  a  sliding  door,  and  the  police  see  that  the  door  is  shut  at 
proper  times,  that  is  all  that  is  wanted?— No,  that  in  combination  with  raising 
the  walls  and  banks. 

1056.  If  these  works  are  so  trifling,  why  do  you  want  all  this  elaborate  machi- 
nery which  is  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Bill  ?— Because,  although  a  very  large 
proportion  of  persons  have  done  it  spontaneously,  a  very  large  portion  do  not  do 
it,  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbours  and  those  behind  them. 

1057.  Why  do  you  want  power  to  take  land,  and  power  to  order  other  people 
to  take  land,  and  have  a  stringent  and  arbitrary  power  given  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  if  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  do  works  of  a  very  trifling  nature  ?— I.  can 
imagine  cases  where  works  might  be  rendered  less  available,  and  possibly  the 
works  urgently  required  might  not  be  able  to  be  carried  out  for  the  want  of  the 
power  of  dealing  with  land  compulsorily ;  it  would  certainly  render  any  measure 
very  incomplete  if  the  powers  were  not  full  and  ample.  When  you  go  for  a  Bill 
to  effect  certain  purposes,  I  think  it  should  cover  all  the  circumstances  which  can 
arise. 

1058/  You  can  imagine  cases  you  say,  but  it  is  a  case  of  imagining;  have  you 
in  your  mind  any  probable  works  of  such  magnitude  as  require  any  of  the 
powers  asked  for  by  the  Bill  ? — I  have  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Rickards. 

1059.  ^  ou  referred  in  the  beginning  of  your  examination  in  chief  to  a  dispute 
between  the  Crown  and  the  then  Convervators  of  the  Thames  about  works  to  be 
done  in  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river,  and  to  an  order  in  Chancery  to  the  then 
Conservators,  not  to  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown  ? — Yes. 

1060.  Are  yon  aware  that  by  the  Conservancy  Act  of  1857,  all  the  rights  and 
estates  of  the  Crown  to  the  bed  and  soil  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames  were 
vested  in  the  Conservators  as  created  under  that  Act? — I  am;  that  is  the  Act 
whioh  was  passed  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  this  contested  question. 

1061.  So  that  the  Crown  withdrew  all  its  rights  to  the  estate  in  the  bed  and 
soil  of  the  river  in  favour  of  the  Conservators? — I  believe  it  did.  The  Crown 
was  properly  represented  in  that  Bill,  and  so  merged  all  its  interests. 
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Friday,  \\th  May  1877. 


MBMBER8    PRESENT! 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Hick. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk, 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  Law,  re-called  ;  further  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

1062.  I   called  your  attention  yesterday  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  Mr.  S.  Laxv. 
1 857  ?— Yes.                                       "  x  x  M—  g 

1063.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Victoria  Em bankment  Act;   you  ajr 
know  the  powers  that  it  took  as  regards  the  embankment,  and  you  know  what 

was  done  under  that  Act  ?— 1  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  read  the  Act. 

1064.  You  are  aware  that  it  was  an  Act  which  authorised  the  construction  of 
the  embankment  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  was  an  Act  for  that  purpose. 

1065.  Let  me  read  the  65th  Clause  which  saves  the  rights  of  the  Conservators ; 
it  is  the  Act  of  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  93  ;  the  Clause  is*,  "  Except  as  herein  expressly 
provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend, 
to  prejudice  or  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames, 
or  to  prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or  diminish  any  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  thi*  Act  the  said  Conservators  did  or  might 
lawfully  claim,  use,  or  exercise."  You  are  aware  that  there  is  no  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Conservators,  so  far  as  regards  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  to 
navigation  only  ? — Yes. 

1066.  Are  you  aware  thut  under  that  Act,  and  in  consequence  of  the  various 
rights  and  properties  which  were  ceded  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by 
the  Thames  Conservators,  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  the  Thames  Conservators  ? 
— -I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

1067.  Are  you  not  aware  that  over  20,000  L  was  paid  to  them  ? — No. 

1068.  You  probably  remember  the  construction  of  the  Albert  Embankment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  the  south  side  ?  —Yes. 

1069.  Do  you  know  what  the  saving  clause  in  that  Act  was? — No,  I  do  not. 

1070.  "  Except  as  herein  expressly  provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  prejudice  or  derogate  from  the  rights 
of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  or  to  prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or  diminish 
any  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  which  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  said  Conservators  did  or  might  lawfully  claim,  use,  or  exercise."  There 
is  no  reference  there  to  navigation  of  the  river  only.  Are  you  aware  that  under 
that  Act  a  sum  of  nearly  5,000  /.  was  paid  to  the  Conservators  by  the  Metro* 
politan  Board  of  Works  for  the  rights  and  property  of  the  foreshore? — No,  I 
am  not. 

1071.  Do  you  know  the  Act  of  1868;  the  Act  for  "Altering  the  streete,  in 
communication  with  the  Embankment  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  for  giving 
effect  to  an  arrangement  with  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  with  respect 
to  the  pier  at  Hungerford,  and  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company,  and  for  amending  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  embankment  on  the  south  ride  of  the  Thames,  and  for  other  purposes"  ? — 
I  do  not. 

O.IU.  L4  Cross- 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens. 

1072.  I  think,  yesterday,  in  your  evidence  you  referred  to  a  series  of  tables 
and  a  set  of  tidal  observations,  showing  how  the  tide  had  been  heaped  up  at 
different  points?— I  did. 

1073.  You  mentioned  how  it  had  been  heaped  up  at  Southwark  Bridge  by 
the  resistance  caused,  and  similarly  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  so  forth  r— Yes. 

1074.  At  each  of  those  points,  according  to  those  observations,  the  water  was 
heaped  up  ?— Not  at  Southwark,  at  Blackfriars  and  Westminster. 

1075.  Will  you  describe  exactly  the  process  whicli  heaps  up  the  water  at  those 
points  ?  —The  process  is  this  :  the  piers  of  those  bridges  not  having  been  carried 
to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  bed  of  the  river  there  stood  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  intervening  spaces,  and  the  piers  of  the  bridges  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  also  offered  some  obstruction. 

1076.  In  other  words,  they  narrowed  the  waterway,  did  they  not?  — It  was 
not  by  narrowing  the  waterway,  because  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  narrow 
the  waterway  simply  by  putting  an  embankment  upon  the  side,  and  by  putting  a 
great  number  of  piers  in  the  middle.  As  I  explained  yesterday,  the  velocity  of 
the  current  depends  upon  the  ratio  which  the  wetted  surface  bears  to  the  area; 
if  you  merely  put  one  line  in,  you  may,  as  has  been  actually  the  fact,  increase 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

1077.  *  am  now  simply  upon  the  Southwark  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  ? I  am 

explaining  precisely  why  it  was  not  merely  the  narrowing  which  produces  that 
effect. 

1078.  I  will  come  to  the  area  of  wetted  space  afterwards,  but  i3  it  not  the  fact 
that  at  each  of  the  bridges  in  succession  there  was,  as  you  put  it,  a  resistance 
and  heaping  up  of  water  at  that  point  ? — There  was. 

1079.  To  that  extent  would  the  water  be  heaped  up  ?  -  At  Old  London  Bridge 
it  was  heaped  up  5  feet  4. 

1080.  It  would  of  course  be  a  local  heaping  up? — It  was  a  heaping  up  that 
\  extended  the  whole  of  the  way  upwards  from  that  point. 

1081.  But  it  was  5  feet  at  that  point  ? — Yes. 

1082.  It  would  hardly  be  a  fair  way  of  putting  it  to  calculate  the  water  that 
was  heaped  up  at  that  point,  as  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  the  river? 
— Yes,  at  Westminster  it  heaped  it  up  3  feet  6. 

1083.  Whenever  you  find  a  bridge  and  an  obstruction  you  find  heaping  up? 
— Yes. 

1084.  Do  you  know  what  the  width  of  the  waterway  is  at  Southwark  Bridge? 
—  I  have  not  the  figures  here;  the  centre  arch  is  240  feet,  and  there  are  two 
other  arches  of  somewhat  less  waterway,  210  feet  each;  that  would  make  it  about 
660  feet. 

108.5.  And  the  water,  whether  you  call  it  wetted  area  or  anything  else,  has  to 
find  its  way  through  a  space  of  660  feet? — More  or  less. 

1086.  Do  you  know  what  the  width  is  through  which  the  water  finds  its  way 
at  Nine  Elms  ? — You  mean  immediately  by  Vauxhall  Bridge. 

1087.  At  the  narrowest  point  of  the  river  at  Nine  Elms? — It  would  be  about 
the  same. 

1088.  And  do  you  know  what  it  would  be  at  Wandsworth  ? — At  Wandsworth 
it  would  be  still  less,  about  400  feet. 

1089.  And  between  those  points  it  is  considerably  wider,  is  it  not  ? — There 
are  many  points  where  it  is  considerably  wider. 

1090.  Is  not  this  the  result  that  between  those  points  you  have  wider  basins, 
contracting  into  throats  at  those  points  ? — That  is  so. 

1091.  You  mean  when  the  water  passed  through  Southwark  Bridge,  where  it 
heaped  up  ? — Not  at  Southwark ;  Old  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  where  it  was  heaped 
up,  and  Old  Westminster  Bridge. 

1092.  It  shows  the  result  caused  by  Southwark  Bridge,  which  heaped  the 
water  slightly  up  r — There  is  a  certain  loss  at  high  water  at  both  Southwark  and 
Westminster,  as  you  see  by  the  blue  line  upon  that  section. 

1093.  Is  not  the  water  heaped  up  at  Southwark  Bridge  now? — Yes;  you  are 
speaking  now  of  high  water ;  you  must  keep  them  distinct ;  the  high  water  is 
slightly  heaped  up  at  Southwark  Bridge. 

1094.  The 
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1094.  The  river  below  Southwark  Bridge  is  considerably  wider  than  660  feet,  Mr.  H.  Law 

is  it  not? — No,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river  is  not  through  the  bridge  ;  there  - 

is  a  portion  of  the  river  close  above  Southwark  Bridge  which  is  narrower  than  n  May  l877% 
Southwark  Bridge  itself. 

1.095.  But  immediately  below  that  point,  it  is  considerably  wider  ? —It  widens  ■ 
out  gradually. 

1096.  Then  there  is  a  basin  of  water  below  Southwark  Bridge  which  has  to 
come  through  the  narrow  throat,  at  or  near  Southwark  Bridge  I—  I  do  not  under- 
stand that. 

1097.  There  is  a  larger  wetted  area,  I  call  it  the  basin ;  you  call  it  the  wetted 
area  ? — There  is  a  larger  wetted  area  below. 

1098.  As  you  pass  through  Southwark  Bridge,  and  between  it  and  the  next 
narrow  point*  is  there  not  a  considerably  larger  basin,  or  wetted  area  r— Y«s. 

1099.  In  which  the  water  has  space  to  spread  out  ? — Yes. 

1100.  And  then  it  has  to  contract  again  through  the  narrow  space  at  Nine 
Elms  ? — Yes. 

1101.  And  then  it  has  a  larger  space  in  which  it  spreads  out  again,  and  apain 
contracts  at  Wandsworth  ?-^Yes,  but  let  me  explain  that  you  must  not  take°the 
width  alone  as  indicating  the  area  through  which  the  water  flows,  because  if  you 
examine  the  section  you  will  find  that  frequently  the  want  of  width  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  increased  depth. 

1 102.  That  is  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  which  we  shall  have;  I  am  only  dealing 
at  this  moment  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  width  of  the  river  ;  I  think 
you  stated  that  when  the  archways  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  were  widened  the 
resistance  to  the  river  was  diminished?— Yes. 

1103.  And  similarly  with  regard  to  other  cases?— Westminster  and  London 
Bridges. 

1 104.  The  heaping  up  was  diminished,  and  the  flow  of  water  afterwards  was 
freer  and  quicker  ? — It  was  so. 

1 105.  Supposing  you  had  reversed  the  operation,  and  in  place  of  widening  the 
openings  you  narrowed  the  openings,  would  not  the  effect  have  been  exactly  the 
reverse  ? —Yes  ;  I  think  I  should  explain,  in  order  that  a  general  conclusion 
should  not  be  drawn  from  that  answer,  that  it  is  only  if  you  had  narrowed  the 
several  arches.  You  must  not  take  it  that  necessarily  when  you  narrow  the 
river  you  diminish  its  current,  because  in  the  particular  case  where  it  has  been 
narrowed  by  the  embankment,  you  have  increased  the  current  and  the  velocity. 

1 106.  You  said  widening  the  arches  quickened  the  current,  and  the  narrowing 
of  the  arches  would  have  had  the  contrary  result? — Yes,  that,  is  applying  it  to 
the  arches. 

1107.  By  arches,  I  mean  additional  area  or  water-way;  you  have  spoken  of 
training  walls  as  facilitating  and  quickening  the  flow  of  the  river? — Yes. 

1108.  And  as  delivering  a  greater  quantity  of  water  higher  up  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  ?— No. 

11 09.  The  same  quantity  of  water  ?  —  A  lesser  quantity  of  water.  I  distinctly 
stated  a  lesser  quantity  of  water,  and  explained  why,  in  my  examination  in 
chief. 

1110.  Let  us  keep  to  the  same  quantity  of  water;  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  training  wall  upon  the  same  quantity  of  water  flowing  up ;  would  it  not  be  to  ' 
increase  its  velocity  at  the  point  above  the  training  wall  ? — Yes,  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  the  stream. 

1111.  And  thereby  to  send  an  increased  quantity  of  water,  either  the  same 
water  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  water  in  the  same  time  ? 
— It  would  not  send  a  larger  quantity  cf  water  in  the  same  time,  because  the 
area  would  be  diminished:  the  same  operation  which  trained  the  river  increased 
the  velocity  and  diminished  the  area  in  a  larger  proportion,  and  consequently 
reduced  the  height  below  and  reduced  the  height  above. 

ui2.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways  ? — It  is  both  ways. 

1113.  Either  the  narrowing  of  the  river  obstructs  the  water  going  up,  or  it 
does  not  ? — It  diminishes  the  obstruction  and  diminishes  the  area,  it  lessens 
therefore  the  height  required  to  drive  the  water  through,  and  that  diminishes 
the  quantity  which  passes  up  beyond  that. 

1114.  And  quickens  the  flow  ? — It  quickens  the  flow  in  a  less  ratio  than  it 
enlarges  the  area. 

0.111.  M  1115.  At 
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Mr.  M.  Lm.  1115-  At  the  present  moment  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  consequences  to  the 

1 1  May  1B77.      district  in  case  of  floods,  when  the  Thames  overflows  its  banks ;    from   the 

moment  of  the  overflow  the  level  of  the  river  is  affected,  is  it  not? — You  mean 

*o  say  that  the  water  running  and  finding  an  escape,  lowers  the  water  in  the 

river? 

1116.  In  other  words,  if  the  water  did  not  escape,  the  river  would  be  higher  ? 
— No.     You  may  put  it  this  way,  that  if  banks  existed 

1117.  Never  mind  about  if  banks  existed  ;  take  the  river  as  it  exists;  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  comes  up  and  fills  the  river  to  the  brim  ?  —Yes. 

1118.  And  a  certain  additional  quantity  of  water  cornea  up  and  overflows  ;  if 
that  water  did  not  overflow  but  remained  within  the  river,  and  tbere  were 
means  in  the  river  of  retaining  it,  would  not  the  level  of  the  river  be  higher  ? — 
It  would,  but  not  in  the  increased  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  water ;  because 
instead  of  the  water  spreading  over  the  land,  it  would  have  to  be  heaped  up 
against  gravity ;  the  work  done  would  be  so  much  greater  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced smaller. 

1119.  You  cannot  have  the  water  in  the  river  and  flooding  the  district 
at  the  same  moment ;  it  must  be  in  one  of  two  places.  Supposing  these 
floods  did  not  take  place  aud  the  river  was  not  relieved  in  that  way,  would 
not  the  effect  be  that  there  would  be  a  greater  quantity  of  water  in  the  river, 
and  hence  that  the  level  of  the  Thames  would  be  higher? — I  do  not  understand 
the  question.  You  say  in  case  floods  did  not  occur ;  you  mean  in  case  the 
banks  were  high  ? 

1120.  Certainly? — Taking  it  so,  the  water  would  rise  somewhat  higher  in 
the  river,  but  the  doing  of  that  would  bring  more  work  upon  the  tidal  wave,  and 
consequently  the  same  quantity  of  water  would  not  come  up  as  if  it  could 
extend  itself  over  the  low  lands. 

1121.  The  fact  remans  that  the  level  of  the  Thames  would  be  raised  ? — 
Somewhat,  to  a  very  slight  degree. 

1122.  If  it  was  a  slight  degree  there  would  be  a  very  slight  flood,  I 
should  think  ? — No,  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  extent  of  the  flood,  we 
are  speaking  of  the  increased  height  which  the  river  would  attain  if  you  prevent 
flooding. 

1123.  Your  works  of  protection  only  go  a  certain  length  ? — That  is  so. 

1 1 24.  Supposing  that  the  effect  of  your  Bill  is  to  raise  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  to  hold,  as  you  have  just  now  told  me,  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  will  not 
the  effect  of  your  Bill  be  to  make  things  worse  above  the  point  where  your 
banks  end  ?— 14*>  not  think  so,  because,  as  1  stated  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  delivering  a  certain  measured  quantity  of  water  into  a  certain 
capacity,  which,  if  you  put  something  to  displace  part  of  the  capacity,  must 
necessarily  run  over  the  brim  ;  it  is  the  delivery  of  a  certain  amount  of  force,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  has  to  expend  itself  in  heaping  up  the  water ;  and 
whether  that  water  spreads  over  a  large  or  small  area,  the  measure  of  the 
resistance  is  the  height  it  attains,  and  very  little  influence  will  be  produced  upon 
the  height  of  the  river  by  anything  preventing  it  from  overflowing  the  adjoining 
land. 

1 125.  That  is  a  long  answer  to  a  short  question;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  level  of  the  tides  being  increased  by  your  banks  at  the  point  where  thebanka 
ends,  the  mischief  would  be  increased  ?— No,  the  rise  would  be  quite  in- 
appreciable. 

1126.  It  would  depend  upon  the  storms  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  all  the 
things  that  you  told  us  about? — No,  the  increase  would  not  depend  upon  that  at 
all ;  the  height  it  attained  would  depend  upon  it. 

1 126*.  We  can  calculate  that  for  ourselves,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
and  the  distances,  but  you  have  admitted  that  if  the  water  cannot  flow  over  the 
edge  the  water  in  the  Thames  must  be  heightened?1—  Inappreciably. 

1 127.  Never  mind  that,  it  must  be  heightened  ;  you  have  admitted  that ;  you 
are  going  by  this  scheme  not  to  have  any  general  scheme  of  protection,  but  as  it 
has  been  called,  a  scheme  of  patchwork  ?— rNo,  the  patchwork  applies  purely  to 
the  appearance  that  the  works  will  present  when  finished  ;  at  one  point  it  may 
be  a  baulk  of  timber,  and  at  another,  a  brick  wall ;  but  the  work  itself,  as  a 
measure,  is  a  complete  one. 

1128.  Supposing  that  in  any  point  your  patchwork  should  give  way,  will  not 

the 
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the  effect  of  having  increased  the  level  of  the  Thames  be,  to  bring  about  worse       Mr.  B.  JLaw. 
floods  than  before  you  increased  the  level  at  all  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so      n  m~7:d 
very  important  that  some  one  who  knows  what  he  is  about  should  see  that  the  *F        " 

work  is  so  carried  out  that  it  would  not  give  way. 

1129.  In  other  words,  that  it  should  be  done  as  a  general  scheme  ?«  No,  in 
other  words,  that  it  should  be  done  efficiently,  so  far  as  the  general  scheme 
altogether  went. 

•Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. 

1130.  You  said  that  the  most  difficult  things  to  deal  with  are  those  wharves 
where  the  parties  have  access  to  the  river  through  loopholes  or  doorways  ? —They 
present  a  difficulty,  as  of  course  in  s»me  cases  a  permanent  raising  of  the  sill 
would  be  prohibitory  to  trade,  but  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  it  by 
moveable  slides. 

1131.  That  is  applicable  only  to  some  cases? — No  case  has  occurred  to  me  in 
which  it  would  not  apply. 

1132.  That  must  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  sill  above  the  high-water 
mark? — No, I  do  not  think  it  affects  it. 

1 133.  In  those  cases  you  are  assuming  that  the  wharf  is  otherwise  watertight? 
— No  ;  if  it  is  not,  it  must  be  made  so. 

1 1 34.  Is  your  suggestion  that  these  moveable  slides  might  be  used,  intended 
to  apply  to  cases  of  brickwork  wharves  with  loopholes?-  Yes;  a  wooden  wall 
may  be  made  as  watertight  as  a  brick  wall,  and  easier  too. 

1 135.  It  would  be  easier  to  make  the  wooden  walls  watertight,  than  the  brick 
walls  ? — Yes,  considerably.  Ships  built  of  wood  are  always  watertight ;  it  is 
very  easily  done. 

1 13<).  Of  course  the  work  you  suggest,  the  raising  of  the  sill,  would  reduce  the 
aiae  of  the  aperture  at  present? — If  permanently  raised,  it  would. 

1 137.  Do  you  kuow  how  many  walls  there  are  with  loopholes  along  the  area 
to  be  affected  by  the  improvements? — I  have  not  counted  them. 

1138.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  gave  me  two  illustrations  of  wharves,  where  the 
parties  had,  as  he  said,  loopholes,  and  had  raised  the  level  of  the  sill  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  do  you  know  whether 
those  were  cases  in  which  the  parties  had  cranes  ? — No,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  saw 
several  cases  in  which  they  had  been  raised.  I  cannot  say  that  the  sills  of  the 
loophole  had  not  been  raised  where  there  was  a  crane, 

1139.  Have  you  seen  practically  employed  the  slides  you  are  suggesting? 
— I  have ;  it  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  protecting  doorways  of  houses  that  are 
flooded. 

1140.  Where? — You  see  hundreds  of  them  in  Lambeth,  and  you  may  see 
them  even  as  high  up  the  river  as  Barnes,  where  permanent  grooves  have  been 
put  and  the  boards  provided  for  the  purpose. 

1141.  It  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  business  at  the  wharf  ? — Not 
at  all 

1 142.  That  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  case  where  there  are  boat-building 
slips  ? — There  other  means  would  be  required  ;  if  it  were  very  wide,  there  would 
be  an  objection  to  having  merely  a  slide  going  into  a  groove ;  the  more  convenient 
form  then  would  be  to  have  gates,  which  would  be  very  convenient. 

1143.  So  that  the  nature  of  the  remedy  must  depend  upon  each  particular 
wharf?  -Undoubtedly. 

1 144.  And  where  the  wharfinger  has  a  boat-building  slip,  or  a  very  wide  loop- 
hole, perhaps  brickwork  would  be  necessary  ? — No,  in  no  ease. 

1145.  In  no  case  by  raising  the  level  of  the  embankment  ? — No,  gates  could 
always  be  applied  in  cases  in  which  the  slide  would  not  apply  ;  but  a  slide  really 
takes  the  place  of  a  caisson ;  all  tihe  dockyard  openings  to  the  docks  are 
closed  by  caissons ;  and  if  you  give  your  slide  the  form  of  a  caisson,  whatever 
was  the  width,  it  could  go  down  into  its  groove  and  remain  perfectly  safe. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

1 146.  1  will  not  ask  you  anything  about  the  Conservators'  clauses ;  they  are 
matters  for  discussion  hereafter ;  first  of  all,  you  were  asked  about  the  low-level 

0.1 11.  m  2  sewer 
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Mr.  if.  Law.      sewer,  and  you  stated  that  you  uere  unable  to  give  the  exact  quantity,  or  the 
ii  May  1877.      exact  proportion  of  metropolitan  sewage  which  the  low-level  sewer  carried  off? 
— Yes,  I  said  it  was  a  very  large  proportion,  as  it  intercepted  several  very 
important  sewers. 

j  147.  It  intercepts  the  western  district  of  the  metropolis? — Yes,  all  the 
sewers  draining  westward  ;  the  Victoria-street  Sewer,  the  Fleet  Ditch,  the  Nor- 
thumberland Sewer,  and  other  large  sewers  which  discharged  formerly  into  the 
Thames,  they  drain  almost  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  proper,  the  built-over 
part  to  the  west  of  the  Fleet  Ditch,  or  rather  to  the  west  of  the  City,  at  Walbrook. 

1148.  Is  that  western  district  a  very  closely  built-over  and  crowded  district? 
—  It  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  City,  and  it  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  built-over  area  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  of  the  City. 

1149.  Does  that  sewer  also  take  the  sewage  which  is  delivered  into  it  by  the 
Chelsea  pumping  station  ?— It  does,  which  again  receives  the  drainage  from  even 
as  high  up  as  Fulham  and  Hammersmith. 

1150.  Therefore  though  the  low-level  sewer  does  not  take  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis  sewage,  it  takes  a  very  important  contribution  of  it  ? — Yes,  a  very 
large  proportion. 

1151.  Apart  from  that  fact,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  607,000  tons  that  you 
speak  of  5s  diverted  by  the  main  drainage  system,  and  delivered  at  points  remote 
from  the  Thames  Embankment? — Yes,  it  is;  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  water,  exceeding  by  20,000  tons  the  whole  bulk  of  the  three  embankments, 
is  not  poured  into  the  river  as  it  was  before,  near  Westminster,  and  so  lessens 
the  height  there;  it  is  stored  and  poured  in  in  bulk  at  a  point  about  14  miles  lower 
down,  where  its  effect  upon  the  up-flow  of  the  tide  would  be  considerably  greater, 
and  therefore  it  will  check  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  ultimately  rise  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river. 

1152.  As  far  as  I  understand  your  answer,  it  is  that  to  the  extent  of  607,000 
tons  the  river  in  the  region  of  the  embankment  is  relieved,  and  that  that 
quantity  is  discharged  at  a  point  where  it  rather  tends  to  impede  the  tidal  flow 
upwards  ? — That  is  so. 

1 153.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder  put  to  you  yesterday  that  if  this  quantity 
of  607>000  tons  was  distributed  over  a  six-miles  section  of  the  river,  it  would 
stand  one  foot  in  depth  upon  that  section 

1154.  Mr.  Bidder.]  No,  909,000  tons  ?—  Mr.  Bidder  asked  me  whether,  if 
the  909,000  tons  of  water  which  would  he  excluded  from  the  river  by  the  em- 
bankments, when  such  a  flood  occurred  as  that  of  the  2nd  of  January  of  this 
year,  were  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  river,  with  the  average  width  of  about 
1:000  feet,  such  as  it  is  at  Westminster,  it  would  not  occupy  a  length  of  six 
miles,  and  I  made  a  calculation  and  found  that  it  would.  It  is  precisely  like  the 
comparisons  which  are  often  made  between  the  quantity  of  brickwork  on  the 
Birmingham  Railway  and  that  in  the  Pyramids.  Mr.  Bidder  might  have  put  it 
in  this  way.  If  instead  of  spreading  it  over  six  miles  we  take  it  as  confined  to 
a  length  of  150  feet,  would  it  not  reach  as  high  as  the  Monument ;  it  is  quite 
true  that  it  would. 

1155.  Mr.  Bazalgette.']  Is  that  a  result  which  could  possibly  occur  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  ?—  It  is  utterly  impossible. 

1156.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in  his  evidence  that  if  you 
take  that  quantity  of  water  and  turn  it  into  the  Thames  opposite  the  embank- 
ments, it  would  represent  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  river  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  of  an  inch  ? — I  have  myself  made  the  calculation,  and  it  is  so. 

1157.  Mr.  Bidder.]  But  that  calculation  cannot  be  true?— I  can  explain 
that  matter  to  make  it  quite  clear.  Instead  of  supposing  that  it  was  confined 
to  six  miles,  which  of  course  it  could  not  be,  you  take  what  is  really  the  actual 
and  natural  case,  that  it  affects  the  whole  river ;  then  the  effect  produced  could 
not  exceed  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  ;  but  really,  after  all,  it  is  just  one  of 
those  questions  upon  which  there  might  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  produced.  For  instance,  if  a  man  sneezes  in  Piccadilly,  would  he 
affect  the  atmosphere  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard?  Of  course  he  would,  but  the 
effect  would  be  infinitesimally  small ;  and,  similarly,  the  abstraction  of  l-800th 
part  of  the  whole  water  is  so  infinitesimally  small  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

1158.  Mr. 
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1158.  Mr.  BazalgetteJ]  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder's  proposition,  iu  order  VLr.H.Lam. 
to  be  sound,  must  contemplate  some  such  sort  of  miracle  as  was  performed  upon  l    MJTT877 
the  water  of  the  Red  Sea? — Yes;  you  would  have  to  suppose  that  by  some  J 
superhuman  means  the  water  was  heaped  up,  and  confined  to  a  space  of  six 

miles,  without  there  being  any  harrier  at  each  end  of  that  six  miles  to  retain  it 
there,  or  any  force  which  could  have  lifted  it  to  that  height. 

1 159.  You  stated  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  since  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  the  tides  have  risen  higher  in  the  region  of  the  embank- 
ment  than  they  had  previously;  that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

1  lfio.  Does  that  apply  simply  to  the  region  of  the  embankment,  or  does  it 
apply  to  other  parts  of  the  river  remote  from  the  embankment  ?—  It  does  not ; 
it  applies  to  the  whole  river,  and  the  diagram,  Drawing  No.  5,  which  I  laid 
before  the  Committee  yesterday,  i3  a  diagram  of  the  river  at  Sheerness.  This 
extraordinary  tide  occurred  at  Sheerness,  at  Harwich,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

1 161.  Take  Sheerness  first  of  all;  is  the  eflfect  of  that  diagram  to  show  that 
the  water  at  Sheerness  has  risen  higher  since  the  construction  of  the  embank- 
ment than  previously  to  the  construction  of  the  embankment?— Yes,  it  is  so. 
Having  bad  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  prepared  for  publication,  the  tidal  ob- 
servations at  Sheerness  for  10  years,  at  the  entrance  of  the  London 
Docks  for  10  years,  and  at  Chelsea  for  10  years,  I  find  that  the  tides 
were  entirely  sympathetic ;  that  there  was  no  instance  whatever  of  an 
unusually  high  tide  occurring  in  London  without  a  similar  high  tide  occuring 
at  Sheerness,  it  being  in  fact  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the  tidal  force  ut  the 
mouth,  produced  from  the  causes  that  I  yesterday  explained ;  that  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  Thames.  It  is  quite  true  that 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  there  were  two  other  causes  which  may  have  been  said 
to  be  local,  and  to  apply  to  the  Thames  only  ;  one  was  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance that  while  a  westerly  gale  was  blowing  in  the  Channel,  and  a 
northerly  gale  in  the  German  Ocean,  an  easterly  gale  was  blowing  up  the  river, 
which  heaped  it  up,  and  a  very  heavy  flood  was  running  down  the  river,  which 
again  increased  the  calamity. 

1162.  Could  the  construction  of  the  embankment  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  increased  height  of  the  level  of  the  tide  at  Sheerness  ? — It  is  outrageous 
to  suggest  such  a  thing. 

1 163.  Is  it  a  sequitur  that,  because  the  tide  has  risen  higher  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Thames  Embankment,  in  the  exact  region  of  the  embankment,  that 
the  embankment  has  been  the  cause  of  such  rise  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  could 
not  produce  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  height  ot  the  tide  at 
Sheerness. 

1 164.  It  has  been  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  London  Bridge  was  an  obstacle 
put  down  by  the  public,  and  the  removal  of  it  brought  the  water  up  and  caused 
the  flooding,  that  inasmuch  as  the  evil  was  caused  by  the  public,  the  public 
should  pay  for  the  cure ;  you  heard  that  suggestion? — Yes. 

1165.  Going  back  to  the  period  before  London  Bridge  existed,  there  was  no 
such  obstacle  in  the  course  of  the  river  ? — The  river  was  so  totally  different 
then,  that  we  cannot  draw  any  comparison  ;  it  really  was  a  tidal  estuary  almost 
up  to  London  Bridge ;  it  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  Lambeth  and  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  were  tidal  estuaries. 

1 1 66.  There  was  a  time  when  London  Bridge  did  not  exist  ?  —Yes. 

1167.  Then  the  obstacle  of  London  Bridge  was  interposed  in  the  course  of 
the  stream  ? — Yes. 

1 168.  That  obstacle  was  put  down  for  the  public  r — Yes. 

1 169.  And  that  obstacle  has  been  removed  by  the  public  ? — Yes. 

1 1 70.  And  therefere  the  old  order  of  things,  or  the  natural  order,  has  been 
reinstated  ? — Yes. 

1171.  Mr.  Bidder.]  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  things  was  in  1,200  ?— 
I  only  know  through  other  persons'  eyes,  of  course  ;  I  was  not  alive  then. 

1172.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  Having  regard  to  those  facts,  does  London  Bridge, 
or  the  removal  of  London  Bridge,  bear  the  same  relation,  or  bear  any  relation 
to  a  public  work,  which  will  be  executed  and  which  will  cause  floods  to  occur  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

cm.  M3  1173.  London 
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Mr.  H.  Im.  1 1 73.  London  Bridge  having  been  put  down  by  the  public,  and  removed  by 

11  May  1877,     *he  public,  and  so  the  old  order  of  things  having  been  restored,  would  that  bear 

any  comparison  *ith    the  public   work  which    has    been    put  down  for   the 

public  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  which  now   causes  flooding  for  a  distance  ? 

—  No. 

1 1 74.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  suggested  to  you  that, 
inasmuch  as  a  greater  amount  of  water,  in  the  case  of  the  Lambeth  inundation, 
found  its  way  over  the  banks,  and  into  the  subjacent  district,  to  that  extent  the 
river  was  relieved  of  water;  is  that  true? — It  is  not. 

1  175.  Would  not  the  effect  of  allowing  the  water  to  pass  ovtr  and  get  into 
the  district  below,  be  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  basin  or  the  channel 
which  has  to  receive  the  tide  ? — Every  escape  which  you  afford  for  the  water  is 
a  lessening  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  tide  forcing  more  water  up ;  if  you 
do  not  allow  the  water  to  escape,  the  water  must  remain  in  the  river,  and  will  be 
an  impediment  to  further  water  coming  up,  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  get  two 
bulks  of  water  in  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

1176.  Is  it  also  true  that  in  proportion  as  you  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
basin  or  channel  which  has  to  receive  the  tide,  so  a  larger  volume  of  tidal  water 
will  be  sent  up  to  fill  it  ?— No. 

1 177.  Is  not  it  true  ? — In  a  certain  sense ;  the  greater  the  space  th«t  has  to 
be  filled,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  enter  it,  but  the  height  to 
which  the  water  will  rise  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
area. 

1 178.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  follow  me  ;  I  ask  whether  the  effect  of  allow- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  water  to  find  storage  in  Lambeth  and  not  in  the  channel 
of  the  river,  would  not  be  to  attract  or  draw  a  large  quantity  of  tidal  water  up 
the  river? — It  would  be  to  facilitate  it  by  lessening  the  resistance  to  the  further 
upward  flow  of  the  river. 

1 1 79.  So  that  the  effect  of  this  discharge  into  the  subjacent  district  of  Lam- 
beth is  not  to  relieve  the  river  appreciably  of  any  quantity  of  tidal  waters  ? — 
Certainly  it  has  not  the  effect  of  relieving  it. 

1180-3.  I  will  ask  you  to  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  effect  of  constructing 
the  works  proposed  by  the  Bill  would  be  to  confine  this  water  which  found  vent 
in  Lambeth  within  its  channels  ;  would  the  effect  upon  the  level  of  the  river  be 
appreciable  ? — Certainly  not. 

1184.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  you;  you  were  asked 
yesterday  what  works  were  alluded  to  when  you  said  you  approved  of  the 
works  contemplated  by  the  Bill ;  what  works  had  you  in  your  mind  when  you 
gave  your  approval  to  the  works  contemplated  by  the  Bill?— If  1  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  question  it  was  this,  whether,  taking  into  account  all  the  works 
that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  desired  for  the  prevention 
of  floods,  this  Bill  gave  such  powers  as  would  be  sufficient  for  effecting  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  I,  having  seen  the  works  already  executed,  having  examined  the  river 
to  see  what  are  the  works  likely  to  be  required,  having  seen  also  the  sections 
showing  the  works  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  suggested,  and  having  care- 
fully read  the  Bill,  think  this  will  meet  every  case  that  can  occur,  and  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  evil  to  be  effectually  dealt  with. 

1 1 85.  In  your  opinion,  will  there  be  a  necessity  to  continue  the  controlling 
body  even  after  the  works  are  executed,  in  order  that  their  maintenance  and 
supervision  may  be  properly  looked  after  ? — Obviously,  because  if  these  works 
were  allowed  to  fell  out  of  repair  it  would  then  be  very  necessary  that  somebody 
should  exist  who  could  from  time  to  time  inspect  them  and  order  such  repairs 
to  be  made  as  were  necessary. 

1186.  Mr.  Watney^\  The  learned  counsel  has  just  asked  you  your  opinion  of 
the  necessity  for  supervision  of  the  works  after  they  are  done ;  is  there  any 
power  taken  in  the  Bill  for  seeing  that  these  boards  are  put  down  whenever 
they  are  required? — 1  do  not  think  there  is;  there  is  no  clause  giving  that 
power. 

1 187.  It  would  be  necessary,  I  presume,  to  have  some  power  of  that  sort,  sup- 
posing that  the  water  was  to  be  kept  out  by  boards  r — Very  desirable  indeed. 
These  high  tides  usually  occur  about  3  o'clock,  and  as  often  <rn  the  morning  as  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  would  be  an  hour  when  no  person  but  the  officers  specially 
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appointed  would  be  present  to  see  that  the  proper  precautions  were  taken ;  it       **r.  H.  Low. 
would  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  insuring  that  these  " 

slides  and  precautions  were  always  applied  the   previous  night,  at  those  times  of  ay 

the  month  when   high  tides  could  occur  ;  because  the  sections  produced  by  me  - 
show  that  at  neap  tides  no  precautions  are  necessary ;   it  is  twice  in  a  month,  for 
about  three  days  after  every  new  and  full  moon,  that  these  precautious  are  neces- 
sary, and  officers  to  see  them  carried  out  would  be  very  desirable. 

1188.  That  power  you  propose  to  leave  in  the  Board  of  Works? — It  should 
be  with  them  to  take  care  that  such  officers  were  appointed;  whether  the  ap- 
pointment should  be  with  the  vestries  or  with  others  is  another  point,  but  the 
Board  should  have  the  means  of  insuring  its  being  done. 

1189.  And,  I  presume,  in  case  of  omission,  there  ought  to  be  a  penalty  or 
some  way  of  enforcing  the  Act?  - 1  think  that  there  should  be;  it  is  such  an  im- 
portant matter,  affecting  the  interests  of  such  a  large  district,  that  I  think  there 
should  be,  because  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  slide  itself  may  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  person  upon  whose  premises  it  is,  but  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  his  neighbour  aud  those  behind  him. 

1 190.  Mr.  Bidder  in  his  examination  of  you  yesterday  arrived  at  this  fact, 
that  the  land  which  has  been  taken  away  by  the  embankment  has  caused  a  dis- 
placement of  water,  but  you  said,  supposing  there  was  no  atmospheric  pressure,  it 
would  have  raised  the  river  a  foot  for  six  miles,  beginning  at  Waterloo  Bridge. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  you  can  give  us  any  idea  what  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  would  be  upon  that? — I  did  not  say  that  it  was  the  atmospheric 
pressure  that  prevented  it.  I  did  say  yesterday  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  had  a 
very  important  influence  upon  the  height  to  which  the  tides  rise,  and,  in  confirma- 
tion of  that,  I  read  a  paragraph  which  had  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
of  the  hydrographical  officers  of  that  department;  but  I  said,  as  to  Mr.  Bidder's 
suggestion,  that  it  was  only  one  of  comparative  bulk.  What  would  take  place  \ 
would  be  this,  that  it  would  require  a  different  and  much  larger  expenditure  of 

force  to  transpose  the  water  from  the  space  it  would  have  occupied  lower  down 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  before  the  embankment  was  formed,  and  to  put  it  up 
above  the  top  of  a  tide  already  four  feet  above  Trinity  high  water;  and  that  the 
labour  of  doing  it  was  directly  proportional  to  the  height  to  which  you  lift  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  bulk  of  the  water,  and  it  would  express  a  very  much 
larger  expenditure  of  tidal  force  to  heap  the  water  up  on  the  top  of  a  flood  than 
merely  to  allow  it  to  flow  over  the  low  banks. 

1 191.  Am  I  right  in  this  deduction,  that,  although  the  water,  if  there  was  no. 
other  controlling  force,  would  rise  a  foot,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of 
raising  it  higher,  it  possibly  might  rise  eight  inches : — No,  it  could  not  rise  a 
foot. 

1  igz.  It  would  not  rise  a  foot  if  there  were  no  counteracting  influence  ? — No, 
because  #Ir.  Bidder  assumed  thit  it  was  to  be  limited  to  a  length  of  six  miles; 
he  had  no  reason  for  such  an  assumption. 

1193.  I  am  supposing  the  same  limit  ? — It  is  a  limit  which  cannot  practically 
apply  in  any  way ;  there  is  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  six  miles  to  retain  the 
water ;  there  is  nothing  below  to  heap  it  up,  to  force  it  to  that  height ;  and 
there  would  be  nothing  above  to  retain  it  and  prevent  its  spreading  higher  up ; 
you  could  not  do  it ;  you  could  not  force  it  up  below,  and  you  could  not  retain  it 
above.  The  force  is  exerted  45  miles  off,  and  the  resistance  above  can  only  be 
gradually  spread  over  the  whole  intervening  area. 

Mr.  James  Abernethy,  sworn;  Examined  by  Mr.  Cripp*. 

1194.  We  know  you  as  a  Civil  Engineer,  as  Vice  President  of  the  Institute  Mr.  J.  Abemetky. 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  having  had  very  great  experience,  1  may  say  for  30 

years  past,  in  the  regulation  of  tidal  waters  and  various  matters  of  that  kind  ?— 
Yes. 

1 195.  And  have  you  for  along  period  past  been  well  acquainted  with  the  River 
Thames  ? — I  have. 

1 1 96.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  what*  has  been  stated  here  about 
the  possible  effect  of  the  embankment  upon  the  Thames  in  the  way  of  increasing 
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Mr.  J.  Abcmethy.  floods  at  any  part :  will  you  just 'tell  the  Committee  what  causes  the  increase 
11  May  1877.  of  floods  in  a  river  like  the  Thames  ? — The  increase  of  floods  in  the  Thames,  as 
in  other  tidal  rivers  which  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  is  caused  by 
the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  such  as  shoals,  and  the 
various  bridges  which  formerly  obstructed  the  water-way,  such  as  Old  London 
Bridge,  Old  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  Old  Westminster  Bridge,  admitting  a 
greater  volume  of  tidal  water  into  tho  bed  of  the  river,  and  diminishing  the 
friction  attendant  upon  the  flood  tide ;  that  has  tended  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
high -water  surface  in  the  Thames  and  to  depress  the  level  of  low-water. 
In  addition  to  this  cause,  there  is  a  certain  amount  due  to  the  land  floods,* 
which,  owing  to  the  improved  drainage  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  discharge 
a  greater  volume  of  flood  water  than  formerly  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
These  two  causes  combined  have  tended  to  raise  the  surface  level  of  the  River 
Thames. 

1 !  97.  Those  are  all  causes  entirely  independent  of  any  embankment  that  has 
been  made  ? — They  are. 

1 1  <)8.^  Would  the  effect  of  the  embankment  add  to  those  causes  at  all,  in  your 
opinion  r — Ft  would  not. 

1 199.  You  know  that  it  has  been  stated  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  area  of 
the  river  is  abstracted  from  it  by  the  embankment;  something  like  50  acres  ? — 
It  has  been  so  stated. 

1200.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  would  it  have  any  effect  whatever  in  increasing 
the  flood  ? — It  would  not ;  and  setting  aside  scientific  questions  with  regard  to 
the  causes  of  the  increase  of  floods,  I  would  simply  point  out  one  or  two  facts. 
A  high  tide  which  occurred  in  June  1875  rose  4  teet  6  inches  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Millwall  Docks,  and  although  no  embankments  similar  to  the  Thames 
Embankment  exist  at  that  part  of  the  river,  nevertheless  the  tide  rose  over 
the  quays  of  that  dock,  and  has  necessitated  the  raising  of  the  quays  to  a 
height  of  15  inches  above  their  original  level,  that  dock  being  between  three  and 
four  miles  below  the  Thames  Embankments.  Again,  at  the  Victoria  Dock, 
below  Blackwall,  or  eight  miles  below  the  embankments,  the  tide  also  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  quay  of  the  outer  basin,  and  inundated  the  adjoining  buildings 
and  lands ;  and  they  also  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  level  of  their  quays  at 
that  point  from  18  inches  to  two  feet.  All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  increased 
level  of  the  Thames  is  general,  and  not  confined  to  the  section  occupied  by 
the  Thames  Embankments;  there  is  a  general  cause  followed  by  a  general 
effect. 

1201.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  high  tides  which  caused  the  floods  in  London, 
when  you  speak  of  the  rise  at  Millwall  and  lower  down  r — Yes. 

1 202.  That  being  so,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  vertical  walls  of  the  embank- 
ments, and  what  has  been  done  to  the  embankments,  be  any  cause  for  increasing 
the  flood? — No;  the  effect  of  the  vertical  walls  has  been  to  increase  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth,  and  to  give  an  acceleration  to  the  current,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
area  has  been  lessened,  the  increased  velocity  of  the  current  due  to  the  diminished 
area  does  not  pass  such  a  quantity  of  water  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river 
as  passed  up  the  channel  previous  to  the  Thames  Embankment  being  formed 
when  the  velocity  was  less  and  the  sectional  area  more. 

1203.  Supposing  the  Embankment  had  not  been  made,  and  that  the  old  state 
of  things  remained,  would  the  friction  over  the  old  shallows,  and  the  barges, 
and  so  forth  in  the  river  have  been  more  likely  even  to  cause  flood  than  the  present 
state  of  things  would  be  ? — In  my  opinion,  if  the  bed  of  the  Thames  had  been 
in  its  original  state  during  the  high  flood  of  June  1875,  when  you  had  a  com- 
bination of  flood  water  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  combined  with  a 
high  tidal  flow,  the  tendency  would  have  been  for  the  surface  to  rise  higher, 
having  regard  to  thp  great  friction  of  the  current  over  the  shallow  foreshore 
impeded  by  numerous  barges ;  all  those  barges  causing  deflections  in  the 
current,  or  what  are  termed  eddies,  a  great  cause  of  retardation  to  the  cur- 
rents of  rivers. 

1204.  Looking  to  the  future,  would  you  contemplate  that  the  increased 
drainage  and  greater  protection  to  the  banks  of  the  river  from  the  upland  water 
would  increase  the  downward  flow,  and  might  even  increase  the  floods  ? — My 
impression  is,  formed  from  experience  during  the  past  year,  in  the  case  of  floods 
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in  various  other  rivers,  as  well  as  of  the  Thames,  that  the  tendency  of  the  flood   Mn  J*  ^k™g% 
water  will  be  to  increase.  11  May  1877. 

1205.  From  the  upland? — From  the  increased  improved  drainage  of  the 
uplands. 

1206.  And  therefore  the  difficulty  might  be  still  greater  in  the  future  from 
that  source,  if  from  no  other? — It  would  be  so.  I  may  mention  that  tKese  extra- 
ordinary high  floods,  such  as  recently  occurred  in  the  Thames,  have  not  been 
confined  to  that  River.  In  the  various  rivers  entering  the  Norfolk  Estuary, 
such  as  the  Ouse,  the  Witham,  and  the  Nene.  the  same  results  have  followed 
from  the  increased  action  of  the  tidal  current,  combined  with  the  great 
volume  of  the  flood  waters ;  floods  have  taken  place  in  those  rivers  which 
in  former  times  did  not  occur,  arising  from  the  very  causes  which  affect  the 
Thames. 

1 207.  I  will  ask  you  a  general  question,  of  which  we  may  have  more  specific 
evidence  hereafter ;  but  1  believe  you  have  examined  the  river  generally  along 
its  banks,  within  the  metropolitan  area,  since  the  time  of  these  floods  f — Yes, 
I  have. 

1208.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  damage  that  resulted  from  the  floods  there 
be  obviated  at  a,  comparatively  speaking,  small  cost  ? — I  examined  the  river 
throughout  the  whole  district,  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  both 
sides ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  works  of  a  very  slight  character  generally  are 
required  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  damage  by  floods. 

1209.  You  would  not  contemplate  any  very  large  expenditure  by  anybody,  in 
consequence  of  this  measure  of  prevention,  would  you  ? — I  would  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

1210.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  not  only 
in  the  Thames  but  in  other  rivers  there  has  been  an  increased  action  of  the  tidal 
current  generally  ;  do  you  mean  that  the  moon  has  got  nearer,  or  something  is 
out  of  order,  or  what  is  it  ? — No,  I  mean  that  obstructions  have  been  removed 
from  the  beds  of  rivers  which  formerly  impeded  the  tidal  flow,  and  the  increased 
improvement  in  the  land  drainage  of  the  uplands  has  brought  down  larger 
volumes  of  flood  water. 

1211.  You  say  that  the  removal  of  obstructions -in  the  beds  of  rivers  is  one 
great  cause  of  increased  tidal  action  .'—Undoubtedly. 

1212.  And  of  bringing  more  water  up  the  river  ?— I  should  instance  the 
River  Tyne,  with  which  1  am  well  acquainted.  The  removal  of  all  the  various 
shoals  in  the  bed  of  the  Tyne  from  the  bar  to  Newcastle  has  been  to  accelerate 
very  materially  the  period  of  high  water  at  Newcastle,  and  to  raise  the  high- 
water  level  at  Newcastle  12  inches. 

1213.  Just  let  us  keep  to  the  Thames;  you  say  that  the  removal  of  shoals 
brings  the  tide  up  ?— It  admits  the  tide  more  freely. 

1214.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment  lias  been  to  remove  shoals  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  deepen  its  bed  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  tact, 
but  the  increased  velocity  of  the  current  caused  by  the  Thames  Embankment 
might  tend  to  decrease  the  shoals. 

1215.  If  it  were  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  embankment  had  been  to  re- 
move shoals  and  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  would  increase  the  tidal  action  ? 
— Admitting  the  tide  more  freely. 

1 216.  In  the  old  state  of  things,  you  pointed  out  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  barges  lying  along  the  shore  ? — Yes. 

1217.  Those  were  material  obstructions,  which  deflected  and  retarded  the 
tidal  current  ? — Yes,  by  causing  eddies. 

1218.  The  substitution  for  that  broken  line,  with  all  these  obstructions  in  it, 
of  a  straight,  smooth,  vertical  wall,  is  another  cause  which  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  current  ? — The  velocity  of  the  current  is  increased  by 
the  vertical  wall,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  give  that  answer  with  the 
addition  of  the  effect  of  the  land  floods  and  the  high  tide. 

1219.  You  said  that  the  abstraction  of  a  large  area  of  water,  50  acres  or  more, 
which  formerly  took  up  a  portion  of  the  tidal  water,  and  had  to  be  filled, 
does  not  tend  to  drive  the  water  more  into  the  upper  reaches? — It  does  not. 

0.111.  N  1220.  Take 
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Mr.  J.  Afernethy.      \220.  Take  a  point  below  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  has  not  been 
11  May  1877.     a^ecte^  at  aN»  say  Southwark  Bridge,  as  the  narrowest  neck  of  the  bottle  that 
you  can  select  ?  —Yes. 

1221.  That  would  not  have  been  altered  by  the  Thames  Embankment  works? 
— The  bridge  has  not  been  altered. 

1222.  Nor  the  current  through  it  ? — No. 

1223.  There  being  the  same  sectional  area  as  there  was  before  the  works  were 
constructed,  does  not  it  follow  that  with  the  same  rise  of  water  below,  you  will 
have  the  same  quantity  of  water  pouring  through  at  that  point  in  a  given  time? 
— You  have,  but  you  must  take  into  account  that  the  high-water  level  has  risen 
generally  in  the  river,  and  therefore  you  have  a  greater  amount  of  water  passing 
through  the  bridge  than  formerly  due  to  that  rise* 

1224.  You  agree  with  me  in  my  question  that  supposing  the  same  state  of 
things,  that  is  to  say,  a  tide  of  a  given  height  below  Southwark  Bridge,  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  water  will  pour  through  Southwark  Bridge  on  the  flood  as 
did  before  ? — It  is  obvious  that  if  you  have  the  same  channel  below  the  bridge, 
and  the  same  openings  through  the  bridge,  you  have  the  same  quantity  of 
water. 

1225.  Take  any  given  tide  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  coming  up  to 
Southwark  Bridge  the  same  as  before ;  you  will  agree  with  thi*  proposition,  that 
that  water  must  go  somewhere  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1226.  Formerly  part  of  it  did  go  on  to  the  50  acres,  and  that  being  filled  up, 
it  must  go  somewhere  else?*— I  agree  with  the  former  wituesses  that  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  would  represent  something  like 
560,000  or  570,000  tons,  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  reduction  of  the 
water  which  formerly  was  passed  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  now  passing 
through  the  drainage  system  of  the  metropolis  to  Crossness,  and  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  where  it  is  discharged  upon  the  ebb  tide,  and  does,  to  a  certain 
extent,  arrest  the  flood. 

1227.  If  you  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  sewage  you  an?  rather  hard  up ;  that 
water  which  formerly  went  on  to  the  50  acres ;  the  50'  acres  being  filled'  up 
must  go  somewhere  else  ? — It  passes  up  above. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 

1228.  With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  river  which  I  am  more  immediately 
dealing  with,  the  wharves  in  the  vicinity  of  London  Bridge,  the  wharves  imme- 
diately below  London  Bridge  on  the  Surrey  side ;  as  1  gather  from  you,  there 
baa  been  no  physical  alteration  in  the  river  itself  at  that  puiat,  which  would 
account  for  any  increased  mean-  hydraulic  depth  of  water  ? — I  have  already 
stated  that  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in  the  surface  level  of  the  uiver. 

1229.  That  I  understand.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  heen  a 
general  increase  in  the  hydraulic  depth  of  the  river  r — Yes. 

]  230.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  ia  in  respect  of  any  works  done  in  that  part 
of  the  river,  or  any  obstructions  removed,  that  you  attribute  that  increased 
depth  ? — Yes,  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the  removal  of  shoals. 

1231.  Where  ? — Below  London  Bridge,  all  the  way  down  to  the  sea. 

1232.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  you  refer  to? — I  refer  to  the  general 
deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  river  from  its  embouchure  near  Sheerness  up  to 
London  Bridge. 

1 233.  When  ? — Dredging:  operations  are  constantly  carried  on. 

1234.  Do  you  refer  to  the  general  dredging  operations  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy ? — Yes,  and  others. 

1235.  You  think,  as  far  as  any  increased  volume  of  water  that  finds  its  way 
up  to  London  Bridge  goes,  that  is  due  to  the  removal  of  such  shoals  as  the 
dredging  has  effected  ? — Yes. 

1236.  I  can  understand  that  the  removal  of  shoals  will  increase  the  depth,  but 
is  it  an  appreciable  matter  or  one  that  must  be  taken,  into  account  ? — A  very 
appreciable,  because  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  River  Thames  is  now  navigable 
for  the  largest  class  of  shipping  at  low  water ;  had  the  former  state  of  things 
existed  there  would  have  been  no  navigation  of  that  sort  in  existence. 

1 237.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  dredging  operations  have  been  confined  to 
making  the  channel  or  fairway  navigable  for  the  use  of  the  craft  that  you  refer 
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to  V— Increasing  thereby  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  throughout,  and  its  **n  J*  Ahernethy. 
capacity.  ~      ft 

1 238.  It  has  kept  the  fairway  open  ?— Yes.  ll  may  ™ir 

1239.  It  is  not  the  fact,  is  it,  that  the  area  within  the  banks  through  which 
the  wate»r  or  the  tideway  could  extend,  has  been  diminished  or  contracted  below 
bridge  ? — If  you  deepen  the  river  in  the  centre  you  increase  the  inclination  of  the 
banks,  and  you  therefore  increase  the  w!hole  sectional  area  of  the  channel 
throughout. 

1 240.  That  is  scarcely  wbart  I  ask ;  it  is  not  the  fact,  is  ft,  that  the  area  over 
which  the  water  could  expand  itself  between  the  banks  has  been  narrowed  below 
bridge  in  any  way? — It  has  not,  as  a  general  rule  ;  it  has  been  deepened. 

1241.  It  has  been  deepened  by  the  dredging  operations  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  *by  Mr.  Locke. 

1242.  I  believe  yon  said  that  yoo  had  examined  the  banks  of  the  river  within 
the  whole  metropolitan  district  ? — Yea. 

1243.  And  in  that  case  the  district  of  Foiham  has  come  under  your  notice? 
— It  has  to  a  certain  extent. 

1244.  You  have  noticed  that  opposite  the  Fulham  district  there  are  two  miles 
of  the  river  om  the  opposite  hank,  not  in  the  metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

1245.  Supposing,  under  this  Act,  the  Fulham  district  should  be  ordered  to 
raise  their  banks  to  keep  out  the  water,  would  it  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
water  on  the  opposite  side?  — No.     You  speak  of  low  lands  adjoining  the  river. 

1246.  Yes  ? — It  would  be  no  use  raising  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  river. 

1247.  If  we  raise  the  banks  on  the  Fulham  side,  it  would  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  south  bank? — No,  it  would  not.  1  have  heard  the  6ame  argument 
used  as  to  the  Thanes  Embankments,  that  their  tendency  has  been  to  throw 
a  volume  of  water  over  to  the  Southwark  side,  where  no  embankment  exists.  The 
effect  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  the  effect  has  been  that  a  great  volume  of  the  cur- 
rent passes  along  the  vertical  concave  face  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the 
velocity  upon  the  opposite  side  has  been  proportionately  reduced. 

1248.  Then  that  portion  of  the  river  at  Fulham,  according  to  the  plan,  would 
be  the  concave  side  of  the  river,  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames? — Yes.  All  that 
is  the  concave  side. 

1249.  Theaif  the  convex  side  were  embanked,  the  water  would  flow  on  to 
the  concave  bank,  which  would  not  be  embanked  under  this  bank  ?  —  The  great 
current  of  the  river  -would  be  an  the  concave  side,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
embanieaewt  is  projected  there. 

1250.  Supposing  that  this  Bill  should  become  law;  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  studied  the  Bill  ? — I  have  studied  the  Bill.  All  that  is  suggested  is, 
that  precautions  should  be  taken  by  the  various  existing  wharfingers  to  protect 
their  property ;  in  looking  over  the  works  required,  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  their  insignificance  throughout.  I  arrived  at  a  rough  estimate  in  ray  own 
mind,  that  1  /.  per  lineal  yard  would  cover  the  expense  generally  throughout; 
supposing  the  work  extends  over  20  miles,  and  supposing  you  take  40  miles, 
that  is  only  60,000  f.  for  preserving  the  whole  premises  throughout  that  distance. 
It  only  amounts  now  and  then  to  raising  a  few  courses  of  brickwork,  or  putting 
in  a  door,  or  some  trifling  matter  of  that  sort,  involving  a  very  small  cost  to 
each  wharfinger. 

125a.  Have  you  examined  the  portion  of  Fulham  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
metropolitan  boundary,  where  it  adjoins  Chiswick? — Yes. 

1252.  The  land  there  is  about  the  same  level  as  at  Chiswick  ? — Yes. 

1253.  Supposing  we  a*e  ordered  to  embank  Fulham  up  to  the  boundary, 
would  that  have  the  effect  of  throwing  water  in  flood  times  on  to  the  adjacent 
land  at  Chiswick  ?~~No,  it  would  pass  on  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river. 

1254.  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  water  out  of  Fulham,  it  will  be  equally  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  out  of -Chiswick  ? — Yes. 

1255.  Jf  Chiswick  was  not  embanked,  the  flood  would  still  throw  water  over 
it? — Yes. 

1256.  If  the  water  did  overflow  it  naturally  would  come  round  and  still  come 
into  Fulham  ?— Yes. 

1257.  Therefore,  practically,  it  would  be  no  use  embanking  Fulham  unless  it 
was  curried  on  farther  ? — No. 

0.111.  N  2  CrOSS- 
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Mr.  J.  Abernethy. 

1 1  May  1877.  Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Castle. 

1258.  I  understand  that  the  Thames  Embankment,  properly  speaking,  has  not 
in  any  way  caused  these  floods? — It  has  not. 

1259.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  that  it  is  primarily  the  duty 
of  wharfowners  to  raise  their  wharves  to  keep  out  the  floods? — I  do;  I  regard 
it  in  this  light,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  times,  and  the 
great  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  shipping  frequenting  the  Port  of  London,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  improve  and  deepen  the  river  througout,  and  the 
result  has  been  what  I  have  already  stated,  a  general  rise  in  the  surface  level  of 
the  river.  I  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  various  frontagers  or  wharfingers  to 
adapt  their  works  to  the  altered  state  of  things  ;  that  is  done  in  various  other 
rivers,  and  in  wharves  where  similar  results  have  taken  place.  I  could 
instance  the  River  Tyne ;  the  deepening  of  the  bed  of  that  river  has  had  the 
effect  in  certain  cases  of  affecting  the  stability  of  the  wharves  on  its  margin, 
but  those  wharves  have  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  various  frontagers, 
and  in  cases  where  they  have  attempted  to  force  the  expense  upon  the 
Tyne  Commissioners,  they  have  failed.  There  the  same  argument  was  used ; 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  navigation,  to  improve  the 
river,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  frontagers  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  altered  state 
of  things. 

1 260.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  the  Clyde  at  all  ?—  I  know  the  Clyde 
also. 

1261.  The  Clyde  has  increased  in  height  owing  to  the  excavation  of  the  bed? 
— Yes. 

1262.  I  understand  that  the  removing  of  shoals  not  only  deepens  the  river 
but  heightens  the  tidal  wave ;  the  water  has  increased  momentum,  and  therefore 
the  water  rises  higher  and  flows  down  lower?— Yes. 

1263.  In  the  case  of  the  Clyde,  has  the  tidal  height  considerably  increased  ? 
It  has. 

1 264.  Would  it  necessitate  the  expense  of  raising  the  banks  in  places  ? — In 
many  cases  it  has  been  done. 

1265.  Therefore  you  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  that  the  wharfownera 
should  do  it  on  their  own  account  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1266.  Do  you  consider  that  the  wharfowners  ought  to  be  compensated? — I 
do  not. 

1267.  Therefore,  if  the  Bill  contains  provisions  for  compensating  wharf- 
owners,  that  is  in  excess  of  what  you  would  do? — That  would  be  in  excess. 

1268.  There  are  other  banks  to  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
keeping  water  off  London  ;  not  only  the  banks  of  the  Thames  but  the  banks  of 
those  subordinate  rivers,  Deptford  Creek,  the  Wandle,  and  other  rivers ;  those 
would  require  to  be  looked  after  in  a  certain  degree,  would  they  not? — Yes. 

1269.  Therefore  a  general  provision  enabling  district  boards  to  look  after  all 
banks,  docks,  and  wharfs,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  if  properly 
carried  out. 

1270.  And  therefore  better  than  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  referring  to  the 
Thames  Embankment  ? — No.  You  require  a  general  measure  in  dealing  with 
the  Thames ;  the  effect  of  trusting  the  conservation  of  the  river  to  various 
bodies  is  well  known  with  reference  to  numerous  rivers  I  could  instance  ;  I  may 
refer  to  the  rivers  in  the  Norfolk  Estuary.  The  conservation  of  these  rivers  is 
under  numerous  bodies,  and  the  effect  is  that  no  general  improvement  can  be 
effected,  the  owners  of  certain  lands  desiring  to  exclude  the  water  from  their 
lands  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  and  in  consequence  a  Select  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  view  of  placing 
these  and  other  rivers  under  a  general  jurisdiction.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  Thames  that  the  whole  of  the  banks  of  the  river  should  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  central  body,  because  one  frontager  may  ex- 
clude the  tide  from  his  premises  ;  but  if  his  adjoining  neighbour  does  not  do 
so  a  large  district  behind  may  be  inundated,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  general 
measure. 

1271.  You  do  not  quite  catch  my  proposition ;  I  perfectly  agree  with  your 
proposition  as  far  as  it  goes,  thai  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  general  body 
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or  bodies  to  supervise  the  keeping  out  of  the  water  of  the  Thames,  but  does  not  "r'  ***  ^bemcthy- 
that  necessity  for  supervision  also  extend  in  some  degree  to  the  Wandle  and       u  May  1877. 
other  tributary  streams,  and  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  that  those  powers 
should  be  exercised  ? — That  I  cannot  offer  an  opinion  about. 

1272.  You  are  the  engineer  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  r — No,  1  am 
not. 

1273.  I  thought  you  acted  for  them  ;  that  you  were  familiar  with  their  opera- 
tions?— 1  know  something  of  their  operations. 

1274.  I  thought  I  had  seen  you  in  some  cases  iu  which  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy were  concerned ;  the  Thames  Conservancy  conducts  its  operations  as  a 
whole  within  its  jurisdiction  upon  the  river,  does  not  it  ?—  Yes. 

1 275.  It  would  not  allow  or  permit  the  frontagers  upon  the  river  anywhere  to 
dredge  or  deepen  the  river  for  themselves  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  powers  of 
the  Conservancy  Board. 

1276.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  would  retain  the  control  in  their  own  hands, 
and  not  permit  a  general  independent  dredging  everywhere  ?— I  should  think 
not;  injury  might  result  from  independent  dredging. 

1277.  You  spoke  of  the  outfall  of  the  River  Nene? — I  did. 

1278.  In  that  case  you  were  not  long  ago  recommending  a  scheme  for  dealing 
with  a  part  of  the  river  r— I  was. 

1279.  And  you  did  not  succeed? — I  did  not;  but  bear  this  in  mind,  that 
though  I  did  not  succeed  I  did  not  fail  on  engineering  points ;  it  was  a  financial 
question  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

1280.  The  plan  was  a  very  good  one,  only  Parliament  did  not  pass  it? — It 
was  admitted  to  be  a  good  plan  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure ;  that  was  the 
Wisbech  Dock. 

1281.  Do  you  find  in  your  operations  that  the  deepening  of  the  river  and 
tidal  capacity  are  the  same  thing  ?— The  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  increasing  the  sectional  area  and  the  tidal  capacity,  are  the  same 
things. 

1282.  Do  you  find  that  the  tidal  flow  practically  operates  below  the  ordinary 
low-water  level  ? — Yes,  the  low- water  level  is  depressed. 

1283.  Supposing  the  deepening  reaches  a  point  which  the  tidal  flow  does 
not  reach,  is  there  any  addition  in  that  way  to  the  tidal  capacity? — If  you 
deepen  the  non-tidal  portion  of  the  river,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tidal 
capacity. 

1 284.  The  mere  deepening  of  the  river  is  quite  independent  of  the  tidal  flow, 
or  tidal  capacity  ?— In  that  way  it  is. 

1285.  The  operations  of  the  Thames  Conservancy]  are  continuous,  are  they 
not? — Yes. 

1286.  Their  object  is  to  give  a  belter  access  to  the  river,  and  to  admit  of  the 
arrival  of  a  larger  class  of  shipping  ? — That  is  so. 

1287.  And  the  more  depth  they  can  command  in  the  river,  and  the  larger  the 
vessels  they  can  get  in,  the  better  for  the  port? — For  the  port  of  London 
generally. 

1288.  And  those  operations  are  continuous? — Yes. 

1289.  And  the  more  water  they  can  admit  the  better? — Yes;  it  is  not  the 
mere  question  of  admitting  water,  but  the  general  conservation  of  the  navigable 
channel. 

1290.  And  increasing  the  depth  of  water? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

1291.  To  that  extent,  the  conditions  of  the  river  at  the  mouth,  and  near  it, 
are  constantly  changing  in  the  direction  of  admitting  greater  quantities  of 
water?— It  has  that  tendency. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Rickards. 


1292.  After  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Stephen's  questions,  I  need  not  ask  you 
whether  you  are  aware  that  the  Conservators  are  continually  dredging  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  river? — Yes. 

1203.  And  it  is  not  left  to  the  owners? — I  think  not. 

o.iii.  N3 
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11  9hj**77.  JRe-exsmtned  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

1 294.  As  to  what  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Castle,  asked  you  as  to  the  duty  of 
wfcanfingers  or  wharfowners,  you  spoke  then  of  what  might  be  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, of  course  ?  —Yes. 

1295.  J  daresay  you  have  found  in  3nour  experience  that  a  moral  obligatioi  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  convey  a  great  number  of  persons  to  do  things  yon 
think  they  ought  to  do? — 1  have. 

1296.  You  want  a  legal  obligation  ?— Yes. 

1297.  Unless  these  wharfingers  were  at  the  present  time  legally  bound  by  a 
prescri|tfive  right,  or  some  liability  of  that  kind,  to  repair  their  banks,  you  would 
not  think  it  advisable  to  rely  upon  their  doing  what  they  are  morally  bound  to 
do  ? — Certainly  not. 

1298.  The  consequences  of  any  default  might  be  to  do  some  immense  injury 
to  persons  beyond  them,  on  a  lower  level  ? — Yes. 

1299.  You  mentioned  what  the  wharfingers  have  done  an  the  Tyne;  pro- 
bably you  know  they  are  cases  where  the  wharfinger  himself  was  interested  in 
having  the  work  done  for  the  protection  of  his  own  property  ? — Yes,  and  works 
of  a  much  more  serious  character  than  these  ;  it  was  a  question  of  underpinning 
their  wharves,  and  this  is  only  raising  them ;  one  is  large  and  the  other  small, 
m  regards  cort. 

1300.  And  you  might  find  some  wharfowners,  who  respect  their  moral  obliga- 
tion, to  do  that  which  is  right ;  but  that  may  be  utterly  nugatory  because  their, 
neighbours  do  not  see  their  moral  obligation  in  the  same  point  of  view  ? — That 
is  found  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  numerous  rivers  in  the  kingdom. 

1301.  To  pass  from  that  to  what  you  were  asked  about  the  Wandle,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  know  anything  about  the  height  of  the  banks  of  the  Wandle? 
— I  do  not. 

1 302.  I  daresay  you  heard  it  was  part  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  scheme  to 
prevent  the  flood  from  going  up  the  Wandle  by  gates  ? — Yes. 

1303.  Therefore,  so  far  as  any  injury  done  by  flood-water  of  the  Thames  going 
up  is  concerned,  the  Wandle  would  be  protected,  if  it  is  protected  at  its  mouth 
where  it  conies  into  the  Thames?— Yes. 

1304.  That  same  matter  applies  to  any  other  stream  coming  into  the  Thames 
where  there  is  the  mouth  of  a  stream  opening  into  the  Thames ;  if  you  can  put 
down  any  gate  to  stop  the  flood-water  going  up,  you  prevent  the  injury  up  the 
stream  ? — It  is  a  very  common  operation;  i  do  it  myself  to  prevent  extremely 
high  tides  flowing  into  docks,  by  placing  reverse  gates  to  exclude  them. 

1305.  Asto  any  overflow  up  the  river  in  consequence  of  a  bank  being  raised 
below,  that  would  not  make  the  height  of  the  tidal  wave  when  it  gets  higher  up 
any  higher  than  it  was  before  ?—  No. 

1306.  The  height  of  the  tidal  wave  would  be  caused  from  matters  quite  in- 
dependent of  what  was  done  far  the  protection  of  the  banks  ?— Yes. 

1307.  And  however  far  we  took  the  bank  it  could  not  do  any  injury,  though 
it  might  not  extend  protection  to  districts  beyond? — No. 

1308.  As  far  as  Cbiswick,  that  is  within  our  jurisdiction  ?—  I  believe  so. 

1309.  If  there  is  a  point  beyond  where  it  is  desirable  to  embank,  the  condi- 
tions of  that  part,  so  far  as  the  tidal  wave  is  concerned,  would  be  unchanged 
from  what  we  do  ? — Ye6. 

1310.  And  anybody  who  ought  to  embank  above  that  will  have  just  the  same 
opportunity  of  doing  it  as  before  ? — Yes. 

131 1.  As  to  dredging,  one  knows  that  dredging  goes  on  all  down  the  river  in 
many  places,  and  has  for  a  number  of  years  ?— Yes. 

1312.  The  entrances  to  the  docks  are  dredged,  and  dredging  operations  are 
continually  going  on  in  the  rivers  ? — Yes. 

1313.  The  Thames  Conservancy  may  dredge,  and  they  do  dredge,  and  other 
parties  dredge — Yes. 

1314.  And  if  the  operations  were  merely  to  deepen  the  river,  nobody  would 
interfere  with  an  operation  of  that  kind  ? — No,  and  they  have  not. 

1315.  The  dredging  is  one  of  the  causes,  among  others,  which  has  led  to  the 
increased  flow  of  the  tide  ? — It  has. 

1316.  You  were  asked  about  the  effect  of  the  water  at  Southwark  Bridge ;  and 
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it  is  put  to  you,  assuming  all  the  matters  were  the  same,  the  same  quantity  of  Mr.  J.  Aberncthy. 
water  and  no  other  would  come  through   South wark  Bridge,  but  supposing  the      ir  jjwjftw 
tide  to  be  actually  higher  on  the  seaward  side  of  Soutliwark  Bridge,  that  would 
alter  the  conditions  entirely  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1317.  And  that  it  is  so  is  proved  by  what  you  told  us  in  your  examination  in 
ehief  by  the  higher  waters  at  Millwall  and  the  other  docks? — Yes. 

1318.  The  effect  would  be  to  send  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  there  being  an 
increased  pressure  behind,  through  South  wark  Bridge  than  before  ? — Yes,  it 
would  increase  the  sectional  area  at  high  water  through  the  openings  of  South- 
wark  Bridge. 

1319.  You  said  with  reference  to  the  amount  which  ha6  been  withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  old  river,  in  consequence  of  the  river  being  embanked,  that 
the  water  which  would  have  overflowed  that  space  would  bow  go  higher  up  the 
river  r—  Yes. 

1320.  Would  not  the  effect,  if  it  overflowed  a  particular  space,  be  to  lower  the 
tidal  way  and  accelerate  that  flow  ? — It  has  been  stated  that  the  hydraulic  i&ean 
depth  has  been  increased  by  the  Thames  Embankment,  nevertheless  the  sectional 
area  has  been  so  much  lessened  that  a  smaller  volume  of  water  passes  uj>  than 
did  under  the  former  state  of  things* 

1321.  The  amount  of  water  that  formerly  went  over  the  50  acres  does  not 
now  come  up  at  all  ? — No. 

1322.  And,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  calculation  either  way,  for  coming  up  or 
going  down? — Yes,  it  is. 

1323.  Mr.  Ashley. 1  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, above  the  metropolitan  area,  have  been  trying  to  do  anything  lately 
to  compel  the  riparian  owners  to  embank  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

1324.  Or  whether  they  have  found  any  difficulty  in  carrying  that  out? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

1325*  Mr.  Mark  Stewart]  Is  there  any  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
Tyne,  to  give  compulsory  power  to  any  Conservancy  Board  to  maintain  wharves 
upon  the  river  ?— The  River  Tyne  Commissioners  have  the  full  control  over  tbe 
tidal  portion  of  the  river. 

1326.  And  they  have  a  special  Act  for  that  purpose .?  —  Yes ;  and  an  amended 
Act  was  passed  this  Session. 

1327.  Sir  James  MGarel  Hogg.']  I  did  not  gather  uhat  you  said  about  the 
Tyne,  and  the  tide  coming  up,  and  certain  of  the  wharfingers  being  obliged,  when 
their  wharves  are  damaged,  to  repair  them  ;  was  it  the  case  that  they  had  to  repair 
them  at  their  own  expense  ? — They  had.  I  was  professionally  employed,  and  can 
speak  from  experience  about  it. 

1328.  The  wharfingers  were  obliged  to  repair  their  own  wharves,  which  were 
damaged  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  and  the  greater  velocity  of  the  river  ? — They 
were. 

1329.  And  you  were  employed  upon  it? — I  was  employed  professionally  to 
advise  certain  wharfingers  upon  the  subject. 

1330.  Have  the  Commissioners  of  the  Tyne  power  to  enforce  it  ? — They  ha^e 
the  power  to  dredge  the  river,  which  caused  the  subsidence  of  the  wharves  by 
lowering  the  bed. 

1331.  And  they  had  to  repair  them  at  their  own  expense  ? — Yes,  they  had  to 
repair  them  at  their  own  expense. 

1332.  Mr.  Locke.']  Do  you  recollect  the  water  going  over  the  Temple  ? — 1 
think  1  do. 

1333.  Do  you  recollect  the  boats  moving  about  in  the  flood  ?—  I  did  not  see 
it ;  I  beard  of  it 

1334.  What  was  the  consequence  when  that  was  stopped,  was  a  road  formed 
from  one  end  to  the  other? — Yes* 

1335.  What  would  be  the  consequence  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  of  a 
similar  tide  ;  the  water  has  gone  up  the  river  all  the  same,  has  it  not  ?— ft  would 
involve,  here  and  there,  the  raising  of  the  wharves,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  some 
cases  a  few  inches,  and  in  some  cases,  a  few  feet. 

1336.  Has  it  not  risen  a  very  great  number  of  inches  on  the  opposite  side  ? — 
In  some  coses  it  has. 

1337.  And  is  not  that  the  case  all  the  way  through? — It  is  pretty  general  in 
some  parts. 

1338.  Supposing  you  were  going  down  to  the  City,  you  could  go  all  the  way 
to  the  City  by  the  side  of  the  river,  could  you  not?— Yes. 
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Mr.  J.  Abcmthy.       1339    That  road  has  been  carried,  to  a  great  extent,  into  the  river  there?— 
u  May  1877.      Yes. 

1340.  I  ask  whether  or  not,  in  consequence  of  that,  the  water  which  has 
come  up  the  river  has  not  gone  in  upon  the  other  side  to  a  great  extent?— It 
has  not. 

1341.  What  has  become  of  it? — The  Thames  Embankment  has  not  tended  to 
cause  the  flooding  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  side. 

1342.  What  becomes  of  the  water;  if  it  does  not  pass  up  on  the  riprht-hand 
side,  and  you  say  it  does  not  go  up  on  the  left-hand  side,  what  becomes  o£it?— 
It  passes  mainly  on  the  concave  side  of  the  river. 

1343-  Who  y*8  it  paid  for  the  right-hand  side,  the  whole  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

1344.  Both  sides? — Yes. 

1345.  Mr.  Gordon."]  As  to  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  what  was  the  state  of 
this  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  Commissioners  derived  that  power  of 
compelling  the  wharfingers  to  repair? — They  have  no  power  to  compel  the 
wharfingers  to  repair.  The  result  of  deepening  the  Tyne  was  to  effect  the 
stability  of  various  wharves,  and  some  of  the  wharfingers  made  claims  upon  the 
Tyne  Commissioners. 

1346.  I  understood  you  that  the  wharfingers  were  compelled  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  repair  ?— No,  it  was  in  self-preservation  simply. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Barlow,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

Mr.  W.H.  Barlow.       1347-  You  arc  a  Civil  Engineer,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
— —  Engineers  ? — I  am. 

1348.  I  believe  for  30  years  past  you  have  had  great  experience  in  designing 
works,  and  reporting  on  works  for  the  regulation  of  tidal  and  non-tidal  rivers  ?— 
My  practice  has  not  been  much  with  tidal  and  non-tidal  rivers.  In  the  case  of 
the  Thames,  I  have  had  a  very  ancient  acquaintance  with  it.  I  accompanied 
my  father  upon  the  occasion  of  the  experiment  made  for  the  removal  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  having  regard  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  removal  of  Old 
London  Bridge. 

1349.  Does  your  special  experience  of  the  Thames  date  back  to  the  year 
1830?— Yes. 

1350.  I  will  first  of  all  ask  whether  you  have  had  experience  of  the  Tyne, 
Clyde,  and  other  rivers? — I  have  not. 

1351.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  variations  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Tyne  with  regard  to  the  effects  I  have  mentioned  ? — No. 

1352.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  Thames  of  removing  obstructions, 
and  so  reducing  the  frictionai  resistance  to  the  tidal  column  ? — Undoubtedly  the 
effect  of  removing  such  important  obstructions  as  those  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
Blackfriafs  Bridge,  and  Westminster  Bridge,  together  with  the  shoals  at  those 
places,  and  the  shoals  lower  down,  has  been  to  give  a  much  greater  impetus  to 
the  tidal  way  up  the  river. 

13.53.  Has  it  also  had  the  effect  of  accelerating  the  period  of  high  water?— 
No  doubt  it  has  both  accelerated  the  period  of  high  water  and  increased  the 
height  to  which  the  water  would  go. 

1354.  And  that  would  be  the  effect  of  dealing  with  those  causes  that  you  have 
just  mentioned,  apart  from  any  question  of  the  Thames  Embankment  ? — Apart 
from  any  question  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  also  apait  from  the  question 
of  the  land  drainage  of  the  upper  lands,  which  would  in  themselves,  and  sepa- 
rately, have  an  influence  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river. 

1355.  That  is  to  say,  the  improved  drainage  of  the  uplands,  and  consequently 
a  larger  volume  of  water  sent  down,  had  also  its  effect  upon  the  question  of 
flooding? — Yes,  more  especially  from  the  circumstance  that  it  comes  quicker, not 
so  much  from  the  circumstance  that  it  comes  in  a  greater  quantity,  but  it  comes 
quicker,  and  in  a  given  time  produces  a  greater  result. 

1356.  The  raising  of  the  water  level  would  be  more  particularly  felt,  would  it 
not,  at  the  point  where  the  upland  water  coming  down  comes  into  opposition 
with  the  tide  water  flowing  up  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

1357.  At  the  period  of  high  water  ?— Yes,  at  the  period  of  high  water  at  each 
place.  _ 

1358-  Do 
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l55&-  D°  y°u  agree  with  the  view  previously  expressed,  that  the  effect  of  the  Mr.  IT.  II.  Barlow. 
construction  of  the  main  drainage  system  has  been  to  abstract  a  larger  quantity      u  m^7~j877. 
of  water  discharged  at  another  point,  than  has  been  absorbed  by  the  formation 
of  the  three  embankments  ? — That  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact.     I  take  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Law ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  area  of  the  embankments  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  tidal  quantity  of  water  taken  away  in  the  shape  of  sewage. 

1359.  Has  this  recent  increased  level  in  the  height  of  the  tide  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  formation  of  the  embankments  been  confined  to  that 
particular  section  of  the  river  where  the  embankments  exist  ? — No,  certainly 
not.  I  accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Mr.  Law,  upon 
three  occasions  to  look  at  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  we  noticed  the  effect 
of  floods  throughout  the  whole  distance  from  Fulham  to  Woolwich,  and  we 
noticed  throughout  the  distance  various  remedies  were  being  used  by  parties  to 
keep  out  the  floods. 

1360.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  case  of  the  Millwali  Docks  ;  has  not  the 
increased  height  of  the  tide  been  felt  upon  the  quays  and  Millwali  Docks  ? — That 
would  be  more  especially  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  I  am  dependent  upon 
him  for  the  facts. 

1361.  And  again,  the  Victoria  Docks?  —  The  same  remark  applies  to 
that. 

1362.  Would  the  Millwali  Docks  be  44  miles  below  the  lowest  point  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

1363.  The  Victoria  Docks  would  be  eight  miles  below  the  lowest  point? — 
Yes,  about  that. 

1364.  Bearing  in  mind  those  distances,  could  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankment have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  raising  the  level  of  the  river  at 
those  points  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  have  any  influence  upon  it, 
nor  upon  a  part  of  the  river  lower  down,  where  the  evidence  of  floods  is  very 
decided. 

1365.  Then  those  facts,  I  take  it,  rather  go  to  show  that  the  increase  of  level 
in  the  height  of  the  river,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  formation  of  the 
embankment,  has  been  generally  not  confined  to  any  particular  section? — 
Certainly  ;  it  is  very  much  due  to  the  continued  scouring  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  river,  both  naturally  and  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  bridges,  ajid  also  a  great  deal  has  been  done  artificially,  of  course 
by  persons  such  as  the  Thames  Conservators,  and  others,  who  have  been,  deep- 
ening the  river. 

1366.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  constructing  the  em- 
bankment vertical  walls  upon  the  up-flowing  tide,  and  also  the  ebbing  tide  ? — 
The  construction  of  those  embankments,  more  especially  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, seems  to  have  had  two  effects,  one  being  a  little  opposite  to  the  other ;  in 
the  one  case,  an  even  column,  and  a  wall  of  a  given  height,  would  tend  to 
increase,  and  does  increase,  the  velocity  of  the  water  past  that  point;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sectional  area  has  been  diminished ;  and  I  observed,  by  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made,  that  if  you  take  the  actual  velocity  and  actual 
space,  it  appears  to  deliver  a  somewhac  smaller  quantity  up  than  it  did  before ; 
1  should  say  the  effects  about  balanced  themselves. 

1367.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect  of  constructing  the  Thames 
Embankment  has  been  to  confine  the  volume  of  water  which  formerly  existed 
in  a  narrower  channel,  and  therefore  to  raise  the  level  of  the  river ;  is  that  so  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  the  idea  upon  which  that  remark  is  based  must  be  this.  I 
think  it  might  be  that  a  certain  space  is  taken  up  by  the  bank,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  is  coming  through  to  the  bank,  and  therefore  it  must  increase 
the  level  of  the  water  above  it  to  that  amount,  but  that  is  not  so,  because  so 
soon  as  any  increase  of  level  begins  above  the  embankment  it  has  the  effect  of 
impeding  more  water  from  coming  up ;  and  although  there  might  be  possibly 
a  very  slight  increase  arising  from  it  in  that  sense,  1  do  not  believe  practically 
there  is.  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered,  that  the  space  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  small  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  river,  still  is  a  space  to  be 
filled  up  ;  if  that  space  was  a  vacant  space,  and  the  tide  is  coming  up,  all  that 
time  the  space  is  being  filled  the  current  of  the  water  below  is  increased  more 
than  it  would  be  if  the  space  is  already  filled.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  make 
myself  understood  upon  this  point.  That  being  the  case,  a  greater  impetus  is 
given  to  the  water  below  the  embankment,  and  therefore  a  greater  quantity 
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Mt.IV.  B.Barbw.  would  probably  come  up,  and  it  would  come  up  until  the  impetus  is  exhausted, 
n  May  1877.  1368.  What  I  understood  you  to  say  is,  that  the  effect  ofreducing  the  storage 

space  for  the  tide  is  to  exclude  a  quantity  of  water  practically  equivalent  to  the 
reduction  in  the  storing  space?— Yes. 

1369.  Is  not  the  amount  of  tidal  water  sent  up  into  the  channel  or  basin 
something  like  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  that  basin  to  contain  it?— I  do  not 
follow  that  question. 

1370.  Supposing  you  have  a  large  basin  to  fill,  the  water  which  came  to  fill 
it  would  require  a  greater  head  to  fill  the  basin  than  if  you  were  to  reduce  it, 
and  so  reduce  the  head  ? — I  understand  if  you  have  a  large  basin  to  be  filled, 
and  the  tide  is  coming  through  a  given  space,  it  would  certainly  bring  more 
water  through  that  space  than  it  would  do  if  that  basin  was  not  there. 

1371.  As  you  reduce  the  size  of  the  basin  which  has  to  be  filled,  so  you 
reduce  the  head  ? — Yes. 

1372.  A3  you  reduce  the  head,  so  you  increase  the  velocity? — Yes,  before 
arriving  at  the  basin. 

1373.  And  as  you  decrease  the  velocity,  so  you  diminish  (he  quantity  of 
water  which  comes  up  ? — Yes,  you  do.  * 

1374.  Is  not  that  the  operation  which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
Thames  Embankment? — I  think  it  is;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

1375-  So  that  in  effect  the  construction  of  the  embankment  has  excluded,  not 
displaced,  a  quantity  of  tidal  water  from  that  particular  section  of  the  river 
which  formerly  found  its  way  and  flowed  there?— It  has  had  the  effect  of  de 
creasing  the  quantity  of  tidal  water  flowing  upwards  past  the  bridges  before 
arriving  at  the  Thames  Embankment. 

1376.  I  will  ask  you  to  assume  that  the  Thames  Embankment  was  never 
formed,  and  that  during  the  recent  high  tides  which  have  taken  place  the  river 
was  in  its  original  state,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  embankment,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  it  upon  that,  particularly  with  regard  to  flooding. 
I  ask  you  to  assume  that  the  embankment  has  never  been  made,  and  take  the 
floods  in  November  1876,  aud  assume  the  old  state  of  things  to  exist  in  Novem- 
ber 1876,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  with  regard  to  the  floods  ? — I  do  not 
believe,  practically,  it  would  have  made  any  difference  whatever;  probably  the 
theory,  if  worked  out,  would  show  that  the  floods  would  be  somewhat  greater 
if  the  banks  were  not  there  than  if  they  were,  but  practically  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

1377.  Theoretically  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  balance  either 
way,  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  embankments  ? — I  think  so;  but  I  think  the 
point  is  so  very  small  a  one  that  I  do  not  care  to  go  very  minutely  into  it. 

1378.  Would  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  theoretical  water  should  have  risen 
higher  under  the  old  state  of  things  be,  that  the  frictionai  surface  was  much 
greater  upon  the  site  of  the  river  now  occupied  by  the  embankment  ? — The  fric- 
tionai resistance  was,  no  doubt,  greater  in  a  certaio  ratio  before  that  embankment 
was  made  than  it  now  is ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  sectional  area  has  been 
diminished,  and  the  two  effects,  probably,  very  closely  balance  each  other. 

1379*  You  have  stated  the  causes  which,  in  your  opinion,  have  contributed 
to  produce  flooding  in  the  metropolis  ;  do  you  consider  that  those  causes  have 
come  to  an  end,  or  do  you  think  that  as  improvements  in  drainage,  and  so  on, 
are  carried  on  in  the  upland  districts,  the  severity  of  floods  must  increase  ? — I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  will  increase,  in  aif  probability,  if  further 
improvements  are  carried  on  in  the  removal  of  shoals  in  shallow  places  down 
the  river,  and  further  improvements  will  be  carried  on  in  the  agricultural  drain- 
age, and  if  those  improvements  are  still  carried  on,  these  effects  will  naturally 
increase. 

1380.  Did  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  river? — I  was  three  days  up  and 
down  the  river,  to  have  a  look  at  the  general  effect  of  it. 

1381.  With  reference  to  property  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Bill? — 
Yes,  not  a  minute  inspection,  but  I  saw  the  banks  along  the  river. 

1382.  Did  you  take  an  opportunity  then  of  seeing  what  had  been  done,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  floods  in  the  future  ? — Yes,  I  saw  that  a  great  deal  of  work 
had  been  done,  small  of  its  land,  but  considerable  in  point  of  length ;  there  were 
banks  along  the  Thames,  places  where  walls  have  been  raised,  places  where 
wharves  hate  been  raised  by  wood,  and  there  were  places  where  doorways  had 
been  raised. 
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1383-  Wa?  that  work  of  a  costly  or  expensive  description  ?— No,  I  did  not  Mr#  w.H.Barhm. 

make  an  estimate  of  it;  I  formed  an  opinion  in  ray  own  mind  that  something       " 

like  a  pound  a  yard  forward  would  pay  for  it.  n  ^ay     77# 

1384.  Was  it  effective  m  your  opinion  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  ?— I  have  110  doubt  it  was ;  I  did  not  visit  it  in  a  state  of  flood  to  see  if 
there  was  any  leakage,  but  I  have  do  doubt  from  what  I  saw  that  everything 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Parker. 

^3^5-  Where  did  you  see  these  contrivances  ? — At  various  parts  of  the  river, 
all  the  way  from  Fulham  down  to  Charlton. 

1386.  I  daresay  you  saw  what  the  Limehouse  Board  have  had  done  in  their 
district? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  10  say  minutely  what  it  was. 

1387.  I  daresay  you  know,  as  you  have  been  down  that  part  of  the  river  to 
make  an  inspection,  that  the  Limehouse  Board  have  carried  out  such  works  as 
you  describe  in  their  district  r—  I  believe  I  saw  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Limehouse. 

1388.  I  believe  there  is  one  part,  and  only  one,  in  the  district  of  Limehouse, 
where  they  have  not  positively  prevented  any  chance  of  flooding  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  speak  to  that. 

1389.  Supposing  there  were  one  such  place  which  has  been  described  as  a 
landing  stairs  passing  under  a  house,  and  at  a  low  level,  and  tbey  had  temporary 
means  of  shutting  out  the  water  in  case  of  flood,  it  would  be  all  that  you  think 
requisite  for  such  a  place  ? — Your  question  rather  goes  to  this,  that  there  is 
something  to  do,  and  if  that  was  done  it  would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

1390.  There  is  no  difficulty,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  in  having  a  temporary- 
means  at  hand  which  can  be  adopted  ?— I  should  not  like  to  speak  to  a  particular 
place  without  knowing  what  it  was,  but  none  of  the  case6  that  I  saw  were  at  all 
difficult.  , 

1391.  Are  you  aware  this  Bill  does  not  deal  with  engineering  matters  at  all  ? 
— It  calls  upon  certain  persons  to  do  engineering  matters. 

1392.  To  do  what  is  requisite  ? — Yes. 

1393.  It  is  a  Bill  to  provide  the  requisite  direction  for  doing  what  may  be 
necessary,  without  explaining  what  is  necessary  ?— You  must  excuse  me  from 
going  into  the  Bill.     1  do  not  know  how  to  read  Bills. 

1394.  I  want  to  get  at  the  relevancy  to  be  attributed  to  this  mass  of  engineer- 
ing evidence  which  has  been  thrown  at  our  heads  ;  what  has  it  to  do  with  the 
Bill  ? — I  cannot  give  any  answer  to  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

1395.  You  alluded  to  the  dredging  of  the  river  by  the  Conservators  ?— I  did. 

1 396.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the  sectional  area  being  increased 
by  the  dredging,  did  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say  that  the  volume  of  water 
that  is  borne  by  the  tide  up  the  river  now  is  less  than  it  was  formerly? — Which 
part  of  the  river  do  you  allude  to  ? 

1397.  The  river  in  the  metropolitan  district?— It  varies  very  much  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  is  much  greater  than  it  formerly  was. 

1398.  But  what  is  the  case  in  the  higher  reaches? — I  cannot  answer  the 
question. 

1399.  Under  existing  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  embankment,  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  kept  now  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  than  there  was 
formerly  r  —  No,  I  do  not  say  so  at  all ;  the  question  put  to  me  was  a  supposition 
of  a  certain  tide  in  the  river,  what  its  effect  would  be;  but  the  .tides  which 
come  up  the  river  are  very  much  greater  than  they  were,  and  there  is  more  water 
from  that  cause.  The  question  put  to  me  was  an  abstract  question,  as  to  what 
would  take  place  at  a  particular  time ;  but  the  tides  themselves  are  greater,  and 
that  necessarily  brings  a  greater  quantity  of  water. 

1400.  But  you  do  not  attribute  the  fact  of  the  tides  being  greater  to  the 
dredging  of  the  river,  do  you  ? — Yes,  I  do,  as  one  of  the  causes. 

1401.  But  do  not  you  consider  that  that  effect  is  more  than  compensated  for 
6.111.  O  2  by 
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Mr.  W.ILBarUm.  by  other  causes  ?  —No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  the  dredging  which  has  taken  place 
11  Mi^~i877.      in  the  lower  P*1*  of  the  river>  and  w^ch  has  been  carried  to  a  very  large 
extent,  has  a  material  influence ;  it  imparts  a  velocity  to  the  tidal  wave,  which 
does  not  expend  itself  till  it  gets  considerably  higher  up  the  river. 

1402.  Generally  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  volume  of  water  now  going 
up  the  embankment  is  less  than  it  was  formerly  ? — No ;  I  spoke  of  the  effect 
upon  a  particular  fixed  set  of  circumstances,  as  to  whether  a  bank  was  there  or 
not  there  ;  then  we  have  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
very  much  higher  tides  than  we  had  before  ;  the  tides  are  higher  by  an  amount 

of  4  feet  6  and  4  feet  9  inches. 

1403.  But  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  the  embankment  has  not  been 
generally  to  increase  the  volume? — Certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clark. 

1404.  Do  I  understand  you  to  pay  that  the  height  of  the  water  above  the  line 
of  London  Bridge  has  not  been  greater  within  the  last  few  years  than  it  was 
before  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  so. 

1405.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  have  been  within  the  last  four 
years  floods  higher  than  at  any  time  for  a  good  many  years  before  that  period? 
— Yes. 

1406.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I  attribute  that  to  the  causes  I  have 
just  now  stated,  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and 
the  improvement  in  land  drainage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 

j 407.  Taking  them  separately,  what  is  the  chief  cause  under  the  first  head, 
the  removal  of  obstructions? — I  do  not  know  which  to  name  first,  but  the  more 
prominent  ones  were  the  removat  of  London  Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  the  shoals  shown  in  pink  oapn  that  map;  and  the  very  large 
amount  of  dredging  done  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

1408.  As  to  the  bridges,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  causes  was  the 
removal  of  London  Bridge,  was  it  not  ?— It  was  one  of  the  most  prominent. 

1409.  Was  it  not  by  far  the  most  important  in  its  results  ? — As  a  single  indivi- 
dual work,  perhaps  it  was. 

1410.  Dealing  with  it  in  that  way,  it  was  so  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  more  important  than  the  bridges,  if  you  take  into  account  following 
upon  that  case  the  amount  of  dredging  shown  on  the  map. 

1411.  But  London  Bridge  was  removed  a  great  many  years  ago  ? —About  1834 
I  think.. 

141 2  The  full  effect  of  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  had  been  felt  40  years 
ago  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  because  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  of  that  sort, 
creating  a  more  rapid  current,  would  begin  to  scour,  and  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  London  Bridge  might  not  be  fully  felt  for  many  years  afterwards. 

141 3.  I  understand  that  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  might  set  causes  at  work 
which  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  stronger  results  ? — Yes. 

1414.  As  far  as  London  Bridge  was  concerned  itself,  and  the  obstruction  that 
it  offered  to  the  stream,  that  effect  was  felt  40  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1415.  Where  do  you  say  the  scour  and  the  deepening  has  taken  place? — la 
the  first  place,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge,  but  a  great  deal 
much  lower  down  the  river. 

1416.  That  is  an  improvement  of  the  rirer  ? — Yes. 

1417.  And  that  improvement  has  taken  place  through  the  increased  velocity 
of  the  stream  ? — Probably  it  may  be  attributable  to  that  to  a  certain  extent ;  it 
is  very  difficult  to  particularise  the  actions. 

1418.  And  when  you  narrow  the  banks  of  the  river,  I  take  it  that  you  add 
velocity  to  the  current,  and  so  improve  the  stream  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that ;  it  depends  upon  circumstances  whether  narrowing  the  banks  of  a  river 
will  add  to  the  velocity  of  a  current. 

1419.  Assuming  the  velocity  of  the  river  to  have  been  increased  by  getting 
rid  of  shoals,  it  would  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1420.  Would  not  that  be  the  natural  result  of  embanking  both  sides  of  the 
river  ? — Not  necessarily. 

1421.  Supposing  there  were  opportunities  in  the  case  of  a  high  tide  of  the 
water  escaping  and  flooding  the  adjacent  lands,  and  you  prevented  it  by  stopping 
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up  the  opening,  and  making  it  run  through  two  sound   banks,   would   not  it  Mr.  fT.H. Barlow. 
increase  the  velocity  r— No  ;  the  velocity  on  approaching  the  space  would  be  ^ —  c 

greater  if  the  space  was  there  than  it  would  be  if  you  filled  the  space  up.  l      y     77' 

1422.  Assuming  the  velocity  of  the  stream  to  be  increased,  to  what  do  vou 
attribute  it  ? — Where? 

1423.  Say  at  Westminster  Bridge  or  the  Victoria  or  Albert  Embankments  ?— 
Say  the  Victoria  Embankment.  I  attribute  the  increase  of  velocity  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  distance ;  there  is  a  greater  mean  hydraulic  depth  in  the  water,  and 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  head  inducing  a  greater  velocity. 

1424.  The  resistance  of  the  incoming  water  would  have  to  be  met  at  some 
point  or  another  r — Yes. 

1425.  Whenever  that  resistance  is  met,  would  not  the  natural  result  be  to 
raise  the  level  both  of  the  up-coming  and. down-coming  waters? — It  would  if 
the  quantity  was  greater.  ' 

1426.  If  the  quantity  going  up  was  greater;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
appears  at  the  Thames  Emhankment  the  quantity  of  water  going  up  in  a  given 
time  is  not  greater;  whatever  the  quantity  of  up  coming  water  may  be,  some- 
where or  other  the  resistance  of  that  up-coming  water  must  be  overcome  ? Yes. 

1417.  And  supposing  the  down-coming  stream  be  increased  in  volume,  \% 
would  overcome  that  resistance  by  raising  the  water  of  the  up-coming  stream  ? 
— Your  question  is  rather  a  longer  one  than  I  can  take  in  at  once. 

1428.  Sjme where  or  other  you  say  the  resistance  must  be  overcome  of  the 
up-coming  water ;  assuming  the  volume  of  water  coming  down  the  stream  to  be 
constantly  increasing,  would  it  not  overcome  the  resistance  by  raising  the  level 
of  the  water  throughout  ? — Yes. 

1429.  Is  that  the  cause  of  the  increased  height  of  the  tide  ? — By  the  increase 
of  the  down-coming  water,  do  you  mean  the  increase  of  water  from  land  drain- 
age? 

1430.  Yes  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  floods  especially,  as 
distinguished  from  high  tides,  is  undoubtedly  the  down-coming  water  from  the 
drainage. 

1431.  Assuming  that  the  resistance  of  the  up-coming  water  has  to  be  overcome 
between  narrow  and  fixed  banks,  would  not  the  effect  naturally  be  to  raise  the 
level  there  ? — Before  arriving  at  the  banks,  it  would. 

1432.  Above  or  below  ? — Before  arriving  at  it,  if  the  water  that  is  coming 
down  the  river  meets  a  narrow  passage,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  it  up, 
just  what  it  met  with  in  its  passage. 

1433.  And  in  the  narrow  passage  too  ?—  I  do  not  know ;  only  at  one  end  of  it, 
not  the  other.  Supposing  you  have  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  waters  are  flow- 
ing down  from  the  uplands,  and  there  is  space  for  them  to  flow  below  the  narrow 
channel,  they  would  be  banked  up  at  the  upper  end  of  it  and  depressed  at  the 
lower  end  of  it. 

1434.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  between  the  narrow  channels  the 
water  would  be  affected  in  this  way,  that  there  would  be  a  hill  at  one  end,  and 
then  a  level  ? — Not  a  hill. 

H35-  Would  not  it  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  stream  ?— No. 

1436.  You  say  floods  will,  in  your  judgment,  increase  ? — If  the  same  causes 
continue  to  operate  that  have  operated  heretofore. 

1437.  And,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  those  causes  will  continue  to  ope- 
rate ? — Yes. 

1438.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  sufficient  to  do  enough  now  to  deal  with  the 
evil  at  present  existing  ? — It  is  a  slow  process ;  if  you  deal  with  the  evil  as  it  is, 
then  you  can  in  time  meet  other  evils  should  they  arise. 

1439.  1  hen  you  mu8t  contemplate  a  series  of  operations  ? — Very  likely,  at 
great  intervals  of  time. 

1440.  Is  that  what  you  do  contemplate  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  this  Bill  t 
— I  am  not  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  Bill,  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  process  of  time  you  will  have  a  further  rise  of  high  water. 

1441.  Then  the  work  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  at  the  present  moment 
for  dealing  with  the  state  of  things  which  exists  this  year,  might  not  be  neces- 
sary some  years  hence  ? — Certainly  they  will  be  necessary. 

1442.  They  might  not  be  sufficient  ?— Taking  a  long  interval  of  time  pro- 
bably  we  may  require  something  more. 

o.m.  O3  1443-  And 
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Mr.  W.H.Barkm>.      1443.  -And  supposing  the  thing  to  be  done  upon  any  comprehensive  plan,  it 
11  May  1877.     would  be  desirable  to  deal  with  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  ?— Yes. 

1444.  1 8  that  contemplated  by  the  Bill  r — I  do  not  read  Bills,  as  I  said  before, 
but  I  believe  it  is ;  there  is  a  continuance  power  of  action  in  the  Bill. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephen*. 

1445.  What  did  you  exactly  state,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  river  through  the  sewers  ? 
— To  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river  throughout  the  part  diverted. 

1446.  Then  that  would  be  a  direct  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  ? — Yes. 

1447.  Done  by  general  taxation  ? — Yes. 

1448.  Where  you  have  a  less  quantity  of  fresh  water  coming  down  the  river, 
is  the  effect  of  it  in  engineering  phrase  to  advance  the  salt-water  line?— I  sup- 
pose it  will  be. 

1449.  Then  the  bed  of  the  river  remaining  the  same,  if  you  have  less  fresh 
water  coming  down  the  river,  the  vacant  space  would  be  filled  by  more  salt 
water  from  the  sea?— I  do  not  know  that  the  vacant  space  would  be  wholly 
filled  by  it.  I  suppose  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  the  salt  water  would  be 
advanced  a  little  up  the  river. 

1450.  That  would  be  the  Tesult  of  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works? — Assuming  that  they  took  out  that  quantity  of  water,  and  it  was  not 
supplied  again  from  any  other  place,  that  might  be  the  result. 

14.51.  Assuming  your  opinion  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  fresh  water  has 
been  diminished  by  being  diverted  through  the  sewers,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
the  salt-water  line  must  have  been  advanced  ?— There  is  this  in  it,  the  water  which 
has  been  diverted  by  the  sewerage  is  not  takeu  down  to  the  sea,  but  is  taken  down 
to  the  point  in  the  river  rather  in  advance  of  where  the  salt  water  comes. 

1452.  If  you  go  off  into  side  issues,  I  must  point  this  out ;  that  is  pent  up  for 
some  hours  and  only  discharged  at  certain  states  of  the  tide  ?— It  is  discharged 
so  soon  as  the  tide  begins  to  fall. 

1453.  1  talk  not  of  the  tide  beginning  to  fall,  but  of  the  advancing  salt-water 
Kne  coming  up  the  river,  which  is  the  time  when  the  salt  water  would  be  pent 
up  ?  —  Taking  into  account  the  manner  in  which  it  is  discharged,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  going  to  cause  the  salt  water  to  come  higher  up  the  river. 

1454.  You  put  the  question  of  discharge  upon  me,  s.nd  tlic  question  of  drains; 
if  you  withdraw  the  fresh  water  from  the  river  and  take  it  into  a  reservoir  or 
elsewhere,  is  not  the  effect  to  advance  the  salt  water  line  ? — I  must  say  in  regard 
to  that,  if  you  take  it  out  of  the  river  at  a  point,  say  at  Fulham,  and  put  it  in  at 
a  point  at  Woolwich,  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  the  advance  of  the  salt 
water,  but  if  you  took  it  out  of  this  part  of  the  river,  and  put  it  down  below 
where  the  salt  water  corned  in,  it  would. 

1455.  What  happens  with  regard  to  the  vacant  space  between  where  you  take 
it  out  and  where  you  put  it  in  again?— The  vacant  space  would  have  so  much 
less  water,  with  this  remark,  that  there  would  be  more  flowing  in  from  the  two 
sides  to  make  the  balance. 

1456.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  answer  my  question ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
salt  water  has  now,  since  the  making  of  the  drainage  works,  reached  a  higher 
point  than  it  did  before  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bet  I 
believe  it  has. 

1457.  Is  not  the  point  where  the  floods  occur  the  point  at  which  the  one 
water  meets  the  other  and,  so  to  speak,  rides  over  it? — That  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  comprehend;  there  is  no  special  point;  the  fact  is  this,  floods  extend  over 
miles  and  miles,  and  it  makes  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  point  tct  which  the 
floods  occur. 

1458.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  witnesses  ahout  the  resistance  of 
one  water  to  the  other ;  that  is  the  point  where  the  two  waters  meet  ? — Yes. 

1459.  '• hat  being  so,  I  ask  whether  the  point  of  the  aggravation  of  the  floods 
is  not  where  one  of  these  waters  meets  the  other  and  rides  over  it  r — You  way 
put  it  so,  but  that  point  travels  or  moves  from  one  point  of  the  liver  to  the 
other. 

1460.  We  know  that  training  walls  accelerate  the  flow  of  a  stream  1—They^o. 

1461.  Will  not  the  works  proposed  by  this  Bill  be  ra  effect,  though  not  m 
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narii 3,  training  walls?— No,  I  think  not.     I  think  they  cannot  be  regarded  in  yb.W.H.Bartom. 
that  light.     The  walls  to  which  you  refer  are  walls  going  directly  down  into  the      n  May  1877. 
water ;  the  small  matters  to  be  done  in  this  Bill  are  things  varying  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  height. 

1462.  Still  they  must  be,  to  be  of  any  use,  continuous  walls,  hemming  in  and 
restraining  the  tide?— They  are  not  continuous  in  that  sense  ;  they  may  go  hi 
and  out  and  have  all  manner  of  irregular  openings.;  they  are  continuous  but  not 
equal  in  form. 

1463.  Continuous  laterally,  following  the  direction  of  the  stream  ? — No, 
certainly  not  always  following  the  direction  of  the  stream,  very  often  at  right 
angles  to  it ;  they  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  river. 

1464.  You  do  not  propose  by  this  Bill  to  make  walls  at  right  angles;  what 
you  want  are  walls  to  front  the  stream  ? — Supposing  the  water  runs  into  a  little 
draw-dock,  you  would  follow  in  some  cases  the  wall  down  the  draw-dock  ;  so 
far,  it  would  be  at  right  angles. 

1465.  And  having  got  your  corner  in,  you  will  come  out  again,  and 
when  you  come  out  again  there  will  be  the  training  wall  ? — If  you  like  to  call 
it  so. 

1466.  My  learned  friend  has  pressed  you  very  strongly  about  the  embank- 
ment not  reducing  the  available  space  tor  the  water,  and  he  asked  you,  and  you 
adopted  his  view,  that  as  you  reduced  the  basin  you  reduce  the  amount  of  water 
that  comes  into  the  basin? — No,  I  did  not  say  so. 

1467.  What  is  your  view  upon  that  point? — What  1  said  wa9,  if  the  water 
was  running  through  a  general  channel  into  a  large  basin,  more  water  would 
necessarily  come  through  that  channel  than  if  the  basin  was  filled  up  to  the 
width  of  the  channel. 

1468.  If  you  fill  up  the  basin,  and  the  basin  ends  there,  you  cannot  get  more 
into  the  basin  than  the  full  of  it,  I  admit ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
if  you  took  a  slice  off  the  side  of  the  river,  like  the  red  patch  up  there,  you 
diminish  the  quantity  of  water  coming  in  from  the  sea? — I  think  you  do ;  and 
you  certainly  would  do,  because  otherwise  if  the  space  is  to  be  filled  by  water 
coming  in  from  the  sea,  the  level  of  the  water  on  the  western  side  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  would  be  lower  than  it  would  be  if  the  bank  was  filled  up,  and  if  the 
level  of  the  water  is  lower,  the  velocity  of  the  water  approaching  it  will  be 
greater. 

1469.  That  is  level  and  velocity  ;  I  talk  of  quantity;  if  you  take  a  slice  off 
the  side  of  the  river,  do  you  in  any  way  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  coming 
up  the  river  ? — I  think  you  would. 

1470.  And  your  view  is  that  rhe  water  would  accommodate  itself  to  the 
reduced  space? — Yes* 

1471.  There  is  a  wall  down  under  this  window  ? — Yes. 

1479.  'Ihere  is  a  certain  amount  of  water  going  between  that  and  the  wall  at 
the  other  6id?  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1473.  According  to  your  theory,  if  you  could  push  the  wall  on  this  side  of 
the  river  to  within  a  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  hospital  at  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
the  water  coming  up  from  the  sea  would  accommodate  itself  to  that  space  ? — It 
would  find  a  level  of  some  sort. 

1474.  Is  that  your  opinion? — I  have  great  difficulty  in  following  out  the 
precise  idea  in  your  mind,  in  answering  the  question;  you  propose  that  the 
wall  of  the  embankment  in  front  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  carried  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  wall  opposite  ? 

1475.  Yes ? — Then  what  is  the  question  after  that? 

1476.  I  want  to  know  whether,  taking  your  previous  answer,  the  water 
would  accommodate  itself  to  the  reduced  channel  through  which  it  would  have 
to  flow  ? — I  suppose  it  would  accommodate  itself ;  it  could  not  help  itself.  I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  accommodate  itself. 

1477.  The  amount  of  water  coming  up  would  not  be  greater  than  the  space 
which  was  left  for  it  to  fill  ?— If  you  were  to  narrow  the  Kiver  Thames  at  this 
place  to  one  foot,  you  would  undoubtedly  impede  the  tidal  action  in  approaching 
a  narrowed  space. 

1478.  But  would  you  only  have  a  foot  of  water  coming  up? — I  really  cannot 
say,  but  you  would  impede  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  approaching  that  place. 

1479.  That  may  very  well  be,  but  1  am  only  applying  your  principle  to  the 
0.111.  O4  f8Ct 
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Mr.  W.H.BarUm.    fact  0f  pushing  the  wall  in  front  of  the  House  to  within  a  foot  of  the  wall  on  the 
11  May  1877.      other  side  of  the  river  ?— Yes,  my  principle  is  perfectly  right,  if  you  go  to  that 
length. 

1480.  Am  I  to  understand,  supposing  we  carry  over  this  wall  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  other  side,  you  will  only  have  a  foot  of  water  coming  from  the  sea  to  fill 
that  vacant  space? — You  would  stop  the  action  from  the  sea  by  imposing 
a  very  large  amount  of  friction  there,  which  is  not  existing  at  the  present 
time. 

1481.  Now  I  will  ask  you  this:  just  follow  the  evidence  in  this  case  ;  you 
have  been  listening  to  it,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1482.  Suppose  Mr.  Henry  Law's  south-west  gale,  followed  by  a  north-west 
gale,  with  the  crest  of  the  blue  wave  superpoised  upon  the  red,  all  coming  up 
the  river  together,  do  you  undertake  to  say,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  having  advanced  this  embankment  to  within  a  foot  of  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  would  prevent  more  than  a  foot  of  water  coming  up  ?— Where 
is  it  to  come  ?  It  will  come  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  channel  you 
interpose,  and  then  when  it  comes  to  the  narrow  channel  it  will  create  such  an 
obstruction  that  there  will  be  a  total  change  of  circumstances  on  the  other  side 
of  it. 

1483.  What  would  be  the  result,  in  your  opinion? — The  result  would  be  a 
less  height  of  flood  on  this  side  of  it. 

1484.  Do  ycu  still  say  that  the  quantity  of  water  going  up,  notwithstanding 
the  advance  of  the  salt-water  line,  would  only  be  one  foot? — I  really  cannot 
understand  how  you  put  your  question. 

1485.  We  will  still  suppose  that  some  narrowed  space,  and  we  will  add  on  to 
the  north-west  storm  and  the  south-west  gale,  heavy  rain  in  the  upland  dis- 
tricts ;  now  I  \Nant  to  know  whether  the  water  coming  down  wonld  accommo- 
date itself  to  your  one  foot  of  space  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
water  accommodating  itself. 

i486.  I  take  your  own  phrase  ? — The  effect  of  the  water  coming  down  would 
be  impeded  at  this  very  place,  and  the  effect  of  the  water  coming  up  would  be 
impeded  at  that  very  place. 

1487.  And  impeded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  go  through 
it  ? — The  water  going  down  would  be  impeded  ;  the  floods  would  be  on  the  other 
side,  the  same. 

1488.  On  the  higher  side  ? — On  the  higher  side, 

1489.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  result  of  that  evidence  is  not  that 
the  narrowing  of  the  channel  leads  to  floods? — No ;  it  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  in  this  case,  although  the  channel  is  narrowed,  it  is  deepened, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  is  much  the  same  as  it  was ;  if  any- 
thing, a  little  les?. 

1490.  That  is  the  sort  of  song  that  all  the  witnesses  have  sung;  but  I  want  you 
to  answer  my  question,  whether  the  narrowing  of  the  river  has  any  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  water  coming  down?— Do  you  mean  whether  any  narrowing  of 
the  river  would,  or  this  particular  narrowing  ? 

1491.  Whether  the  narrowing  of  the  river  at  any  point  affects  in  any  way  the 
quantity  of  water  coming  down  ? — It  impedes  it  coming  down. 

1492.  And  suppose  you  bring  it  into  a  narrow  channel,  must  not  the  imme- 
diate result  of  it  be  floods  f — If  your  channel  is  not  deeper,  necessarily  it  would 
be ;  but  supposing  you  bring  it  into  a  channel  which  is  narrower,  and  at  the 
same  time  deeper,  it  is  capable  of  taking  as  much  water  as  before. 

1493.  Probably  you  heard  one  of  the  previous  witnesses  give  the  width  at 
Wandsworth  and  Nine  Elms,  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river  r — Yes. 

1494.  Is  it  not  a  curious  circumstance  that  floods  should  take  place  in  and 
about  those  narrow  points  of  the  river,  and  that  the  narrowing  of  the  river  by 
the  Thames  Embankment  has  no  eflect  whatever  ? — They  do  not  take  place  any 
more  about  the  narrowed  places  than  at  other  places. 

1495.  Is  that  your  view  and  belief  that  they  do  not  take  place  more  about 
those  places  than  others  r — I  speak  of  what  I  saw  in  looking  at  the  Thames 
the  other  day,  that  there  were  works  carried  on  down  near  Woolwich  quite  as 
prominent  as  the  works  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fulham.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  width. 

1496.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  floods  which  we  heard  of,  and  of  which 
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so  much  talk  is  made  about,  floods  occurring  at  Wandsworth,  Nine  Elms,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow. 

those  districts  which  happen  to  be  in  narrow  parts  of  the  river?— There  are  

floods,  no  doubt,  at  those  places,  which  are  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river,  but  n  May  l877' 
there  are  floods  at  places  which  are  broader. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

1497.  Just  a  word  upon  this  waste  of  time  about  the  narrowed  parts  of  the 
river ;  if  you  narrowed  the  river  to  a  foot  you  would  produce  a  flood,  because 
you  produce  obstruction  ? — Yes,  as  regards  the  upland  water. 

1498.  And  you  would  be  narrowing  the  channel  to  a  much  greater  narrow- 
ness than  existed  at  Southwark  or  London  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

1499.  But  supposing  the^  river  were  already  narrowed  at  London  Bridge  and 
Southwark  Bridge,  in  that  case  the  sectional  area  might  be  narowed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  without  having  any  effect  at  all  ? — Yes. 

1500.  It  is  the  narrowest  point  of  the  river  which  regulates  the  flow  to  a  great 
extent  ? — The  narrowest  point  of  its  area. 

1501.  And  that  narrowest  point  is  not  here  nor  opposite  the  embankment? — 
It  is  not. 

1502.  Therefore  until  you  have  narrowed  that  to  the  narrowness  below,  it 
would  have  no  effect  ? — It  would  not. 

1503.  Now  as  to  the  basin  which  overflows ;  if  the  water  when  it  comes 
through  this  narrow  part  finds  a  place  that  it  has  to  fill  up,  and  there  is  an  over- 
flow, it  will  cause  the  stream  to  come  up  with  greater  velocity  than  before  r — 
Yes,  it  will. 

1504.  And  when  you  take  away  that  open  space,  which  increased  the  velocity 
before,  you  do  not  increase  the  velocity  by  taking  away  the  space  ? — No,  on  the 
contrary,  at  that  part  of  the  river  approaching  the  space  you  diminish  the 
velocity  by  filling  up  the  space. 

1505.  Because  the  stream  when  it  comes  through  has  so  much  space 
to  expend  itself  upon,  and  so  lowers  the  tidal  wave  ? — That  is  so. 

1506.  Now  a  word  about  the  water  as  it  comes  down  ;  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  has  been  taken  away  from  the  Thames  at  Teddington  for  sewerage  pur- 
poses ? — Yes. 

1507.  But  that  is  restored  to  the  river  again  before  the  tidal  flow  comes 
up  ? — It  is. 

1508.  And  therefore  the  same  body  of  water  coming  down  is  there  to  check 
the  tidal  flow  that  there  wag  before  ? — Yes,  it  is  only  out  of  this  portion  of  the 
river  between  the  points  at  which  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  point  at  which  it  is 
put  in  afterwards. 

1509.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  channel  temporarily ;  there  is  a  greater  space  in 
the  river  opposite  here,  but  as  far  as  the  tide  goes,  it  goes  into  the  river  again 
before  the  tide  operates  upon  it  ? — Yes,  it  would  tend  rather  to  impede  the  in- 
flow  of  the  tidal  wave. 

1510.  One  of  my  learned  friends  laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  greater 
quantity  of  the  upland  water  coming  down  in  increasing  the  head  of  the 
river;  if  that  is  so,  no  one  in  the  metropolis  is  at  all  responsible  for  it? 
—No. 

1511.  If  that  is  a  source  of  raising  the  head  of  the  tidal  wave  at  all,  it  is  a 
source  depending  upon  something  done  upon  the  upland  part  of  the  river,  quite 
independent  of  the  metropolis  ?— Yes. 

1512.  And  it  is  possible,  looking  at  the  future,  that  that  may  be  greater  than 
it  has  been  hitherto,  by  the  increased  drainage,  and  by  the  stream  flowing  down 
quicker  ? — It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  sucli  will  be  the  case. 

1513-  You  were  asked  about  the  possibility  of  a  series  of  operations  iu  the 
river ;  it  may  be  that  what  is  done  to-day  may  not  be  sufficient  for  some  increased 
flow  of  the  river,  or  some  flood  which  may  occur  at  some  future  time? 
—No. 

1514.  Then  there  would  be  a  necessity,  would  there  not,  not  only  to  have 
somebody  who  could  order  the  repairs  to  be  done  to-day,  but  some  authority 
to  continue  to  superintend  the  measure,  and  do  repairs  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
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Mr.  W.  B.  BnrQm.  increased  flood  tendered  the  increased  work  necessary  ? — Yes,  it  shows  the 
1 1  If  a*  1877      He«ceasi*y  of  having*  some  suck  authority. 

1515.  It  imperfectly  true  that  you  cannot  foresee  what  may  happe*  m  a  tidsi 
river,  and  what  is  done  may  ultimately  not  be  sufficient  for  some  change  of 
circumstances  ? — Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  dealing  with  this 
case  of  floods,  not  only  now,  but  as  they  may  be  10  years  hence. 

1516.  Within  a  district  like  London,  where  the  overflow  water  would  do  so 
much  damage,  it  would  be  an  essential  thing  to  look  after  and  take  care  of? — 
It  is  a  plain  matter  of  observation  and  sense  that  it  must  be  so. 

1517.  You  were  asked  whether  the  recent  tides  had  not  been  so  very  much 
higher  than  former  tides ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  tide  of 
1875,  that  we  have  heard  specially  from  Mr.  Law,  was  six  inches  higher  than 
any  tide  known? — The  1875  tide  was  higher.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  six 
inches  higher. 

1518.  Excepting  that  tide,  do  you  know  that  there  have  been,  according  to 
records,  as  high  tides  in  times  long  before  the  embankment  was  made,  or  any- 
thing done  in  the  river? — At  the  time  that  I  gave  that  answer  it  did  pass 
through  my  mind  immediately  afterwards,  that  I  had  heard  a  statement  made 
by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  the  other  day,  that  there  were  higher  tides  m  the 
earlier  days  ;  but  we  hear  of  more  frequent  high  tides  now. 

1519-  Undoubtedly  we  do  hear  more  of  the  matter  than  we  did  before? — 
Yes. 

1520.  Assuming  that  the  tidal  wave  conies  a?  it  did  before,  is  anything-  efee 
necessary  to  account  for  the  flooding,  excepting  the  fact  that  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  is  so  low  at  certain  parts,  and  therefore  the  high  tidal  wave  goes  ov*r 
it  ? — That  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact. 

1521.  What  is  abstracted  from  the  tidal  wave  as  it  comes  up  a  river  Kke  the 
Thames,  by  the  overflow  at  times,  is  infinitesimally  small,  as  compared  with  the 
up-flow  of  the  tide,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1522.  But  although  infinitesimally  small,  as  compared  with  the  bedy  of  the 
tide,  quite  sufficient  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  damage  ? — Yes,  in  a  crowded 
locality  like  London  it  is  a  very  serious  evil  indeed. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Lush.    Mr.  George  Edward  LusJc  was  called  ftr,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Cripps  upo* 
the  posting  of  the  Circular  of  the   17th  April  1874.     See  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceed ings. 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Barlow,  recalled. 

Mr.  W.H.Barlm       1523-  Chairman.']  Sir  George  Elliot  particularly  wishes  you  to  answer  this 

question.  You  observe  that  on  the  18th  November  1840,  there  was  an  extremely 

high  tide  ;  then  a  number  of  years  pass  and  we  arrive  at  the  year  1874,  with  no 
very  exceptional  tide  occurring,  but  in  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1877* 
we  find  extraordinary  high  tides,  all  of  them  higher  than  in  1840 ;  how  do  you 
account  for  that  ? — 1  believe  these  high  tides  have  occurred  from  exceptional 
circumstances,  with  regard  to  wind  and  rain ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  I  did  not 
prepare  this  document,  but  it  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Law,  I  am  sure  if  you  call 
him  before  you,  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  information  that  will  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Henry  Law,  recalled. 

Mr.  H  Law.  1524.  Chairman.]  Sir  George  Elliot  wishfes  this  question  answered :   In  1840 

— —  *  there  was  a  high  tide,  and  then  a  great  number  of  years  passed,  down  to  1874, 
with  nothing  very  exceptionally  high;  then  in  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  twice  in 
1877,  we  have  extraordinary  tides,  which  are  higher  than  the  tide  of  1840 
already  referred  to ;  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this,  is  it  from  some  great  climatic 
change?— The  cause  has  lieen  the  deepening  of  the  river  above  London  Bridge, 
and  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  those 
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bridges.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  removal  of  those  bridges  was  to  lower  the  *&*•  &*  LaWm 
low-water  line;  that  left  an  insufficient  amount  of  water  for  convenient  naviga-  t4  JMay  1877. 
tion-  The  Conservators  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  carried  on  most 
extensive  dredging  operations,  removing  shoals,  dry  at  low  water,  and  the  .re- 
moval of  shoals  has  still  further  lowered  the  low- water  line,  and  given  great 
facilities  for  the  tidal  wave  to  run  up ;  and  that  has  really  been  the  effect ;  it  Uas 
been  gradually  progressive,  but  it  was  very  marked  after  the  removal  of 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  which  were  the  last  impediments  to  >t)ie 
action. 

1.525.  When  were  they  removed  ? — Blackfriars  Bridge  was  removed  about  that 
period. 

1526.  Surely  the  most  important  of  all  the  agencies  in  raakii>g  the  change 
was  the  removal  of  London  Bridge  ? — It  was,  but  it  left  the  shoals  shown  by 
the  shaded  portions  on  Drawing  No.  3,  and  until  they  were  removed,  the  strong 
effect  was  not  felt 

1527.  In  the  last  few  years,  since  the  Thames  Embankment  was  made,  these  s 
floods  which  have  been  so  high  have  been  more  often  repeated  } — It  is  also  since 

the  removal  of  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridges;  that  wm  cotestporaneous 
with  the  Victoria  Embankment ;  they  were  the  great  cause ;  it  was  the  removal  of 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  which  produced  the  change,  and  not  the 
formation  of  the  embankment. 

1528.  When  was  Westminster  Bridge  removed? — Westminster  Bridge  was 
removed  about  1 5  years  ago.  Drawing  No.  7  shows  that  these  floods  have  hap- 
pened before  at  spring  tides  when  the  predicted  tide  was  high.  The  tide  of  the 
20th  of  March  1874  was  an  extraordinarily  high  tide,  but  its  height  above  the 
predicted  height  was  very  small,  only  2  feet  6  ;  it  was  caused  by  the  accidental 
coincidence  of  many  circumstances,  as  illustrated  in  the  various  drawings  which 
I  have  laid  before  you. 

1529.  Sir  George  Elliott]  There  are  five  instances  in  two  and  a  half  years 
where  the  water  was  higher  than  anything  we  had  had  before  ? — These  four 
tides  occurred  in  four  successive  years,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1877.  The  four 
high  tides  in  January  1877  are  a  continuance  or  the  dying-out  of  the  same  effect. 

1530.  Sir  Andrew  LusL]  It  is  said  that  the  narrowing  of  the  channel  causes 
the  floods.  Supposing  you  put  a  barrier  at  London  Bridge,  and  stop  the  river 
altogether,  would  the  tide  rise  any  higher? — The  tide  would  not  rise  any  higher 
upon  that  account. 

1531.  Mr.  Gordon.]  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  exact  date  of  the  re- 
moval of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges?  —Yes,  I  can  give  it  on  the  ne^t 
sitting  of  the  Committee. 


Sir  Joseph  Bazalyette,  re-called. 

1532.  Chairman.]  How  soon  can  you  get  the  plans  and  estimates  ready? —  Sir  J.  Razalgctte. 
They  would  extend  over  42  miles  of  frontage  of  the  River  Thames.  The  greater 
part  of  that  is  occupied  by  buildings,  which  are  shown  upon  the  sections  which 
I  produced  here  in  detail.  My  assistants  are  at  this  moment  engaged  upon  those 
plans,  as  many  as  1  can  put  upon  them,  working  late  at  night  to  endeavour  to 
get  the  estimates  ready  early  next  week.  Until  they  have  completed  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  commence  the  copies  of  the  plans.  If  copies  of  the 
plans  have  to  be  made  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  it  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  this  time.  This  is  not  like  an  ordinary  engineering  work  which 
is  a  straightforward  thing,  but  it  involves  an  immense  mass  of  detail.  Those 
plans,  to  be  of  any  service,  must  not  only  be  copied  but  coloured  to  show  where 
new  works  done  and  where  new  works  are  required  to  be  done.  If  counsel  will 
be  satisfied  to  have  any  particular  parts  upon  which  they  wish  information,  I 
could  lay  copies  of  them  before  them.  I  could  get  them  done  in  a  reasonable 
time,  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make  copies.  I  produced  one  or  two  sec- 
tions ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detail  in  them,  and  I  did  not  produce  to  you  any- 
thing like  the  number  of  sections  that  would  be  necessary  to  show  the  whole 
thing. 

1533-  Chairman.']   It  is  distinctly  understood  that  a  week  before  the  7th  of 
June,  you  will  produce  to  the  counsel  the  same  plans  and  the  same  estimates 
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Sir  J.  Bazulgette.    that  you  are  going  to  bring  before  us?— I  can  only  have  one  set  of  tracings 

n  May~i877.      made. 

1534.  How  soon  can  you  do  that? — 1  can  produce  one  set  of  copies,  which 
the  opponents  can  see  anywhere  they  please. 

1535.  Can  you  give  each  the  section  that  relates  to  his  own  district  or  parish  ? 
— Yes,  if  that  \\Al  be  enough. 

1536.  Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg^]  Every  person  who  appears  in  this  room,  if 
they  come  and  ask  for  the  district  which  they  represent,  can  have  a  section  of 
that  portion  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.']  The  week  before  the  meeting  of  ihe  Committee. 

Mr.  Littler.]  Will  you  divide  it  into  districts,  and  let  each  of  us  know 
what  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  work  will  be  ? 

Witness.']  It  will  involve  a  great  deal  of  additional  work,  dividing  them 
into  districts. 

Mr.  Littler.]  Give  us  the  total  of  each  district,  with  the  particulars 
relating  to  each  particular  district. 

Witness.]  That  subdivision  into  districts  will  involve  a  great  deal  of 
additional  work.  I  have  classified  it  not  as  to  districts,  but  according  to 
each  particular  work.  I  am  getting  it  into  a  tabulated  form,  which  I  shall 
have  to  alter  again. 

Chairman.]  The  important  part  of  the  case  is  the  incidence  of  taxation. 
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Thursday,  7  th  June  1877. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Sir  George  Elliot 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  Henry  Law,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

'537-  I  SEE  y°u  were  asked  at  Question  1531,  by  one  of  the  honourable       Mr.  H.  Lam. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  "  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  exact  date  of  the  

removal  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  ?  "  and  you  say,  "  Yes,  I  can  7  June  ,8?7' 
give  it  on  the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee."  I  believe  you  are  now  prepared 
to  give  that  information? — I  am.  I  find  that  Westminster  Bridge  was  partially 
opened  on  the  1st  of  March  1860,  but  that  the  old  bridge  was  necessarily  kept 
for  the  foot  passengers  until  the  entire  completion  of  the  new ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  a  greater  obstruction  offered  at  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
Westminster  Bridge  than  there  had  been  before  it  was  built ;  because  not  only 
did  the  old  piers  remain,  the  greater  part  of  them,  but  the  piers  of  the  new 
bridge  also  existed.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1861  that  Old  Westminster 
Bridge  was  entirely  removed. 

1538.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  were  not  finally  removed 
until  more  than  two  years  after  the  first  opening  of  the  new  bridge  ? — Yes.  I 
iind  that  Blackfriars  was  commenced  before  the  end  of  1865,  and  the  old  bridge 
was  entirely  removed  towards  the  end  of  1867. 

1539-40.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  two  bridges,  were  there  large  shoals 
existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridges  ? — They  existed  previously,  and 
existed  for  some  time  after. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

1541-2.  You,  of  course,  remember  what  took  place,  which  I  have  just  now    Sir  7.  Basalgrtte. 
been  reminding  you  of,  as  well  as  the  Committee,  upon  the  last  occasion  when 
We  were  here  ? — Yes. 

1543.  And  it  was  arranged  that  you  should  do  your  best  to  prepare  plans 
showing  wnat  you  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  [prevention  of  floods 
all  along  the  metropolitan  area  ? — Yes. 

1544.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  you  have  done  in  pursuance 
of  what  you  understood  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Committee? — I  have  sent  to  the 
different  parties  interested  sections  showing  the  properties  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  each  property  being  numbered,  and  a  schedule  accompanying  those 
sections  with  a  corresponding  number,  showing  the  length  and  the  character  of 
the  work  proposed  to  be  executed,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  in 
each  parish  or  district. 

1545.  I  think  that  the  best  and  most  convenient  course  will  be  for  you  to  go 
through  the  separate  plans,  taking  each  part  which  you  have  separated  off  by 
itself,  and  just  tell  the  Committee  what  they  are  ? — I  had  perhaps  better  give 
you  a  summary ;  the  details  would  occupy  the  whole  day  to  go  through.    Taking 
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Sir  J.  Bazalgette.    the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  the  work  required  is,  raising  the  walls ;  taking  the 
7Jan©T877.       Fulham  district,  it  would   cost  5,100/.;  in  addition  to  which  some  of  their 
,  existing  walls  are  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  require  to  be  repaired  at  a  cost 

of  1,200  /.  Similar  works  in  Chelsea  parish  would  be  253  /. ;  in  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  1,461/.;  Westminster,  478/.;  in  the  City,  700/.;  in  the 
Whitechapel  district,  250  /. ;  in  the  Limehouse  district,  2,039  /. ;  in  the  Poplar 
district,  6,700  /. ;  in  North  Woolwich,  28  /. ;  making,  for  the  whole  of  the 
north  side,  1§,200Z.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the  Wandsworth 
District  Board  would  have  to  expend  9,700/.;  Lambeth  parish,  2,800/.; 
St.  Saviour's  district,  1,800/.;  St.  Olavea  district,  200/.;  Bermondsey 
parish,  400  /. ;  Rotherhithe  parish,  2,800  /. ;  Greenwich  district,  10,500  /. ; 
Woolwich  parish,  2,200/.;  Plumstead  district,  1,400/.;  in  all,  on  the 
south  side,  31,800/.;  which,  added  to  the  18,200/.  on  the  north  side, 
makes  the  total  cost  50,000  /.  That  is  the  estimate.  Now  as  regards  the 
works,  they  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  schedule.  I  will  just  illustrate  that  by 
taking  up  the  Wandsworth  district ;  there  is  a  number  in  the  Section  611.  Each 
parish  has  had  in  detail  the  works  to  be  done  at  each  of  the  premises,  and  then 
a  summary  of  those  works.  Taking  Wandsworth,  it  shows  210  feet  of  earth  bank, 
raised  four  feet  high  ;  130  feet  of  earth  bank,  raised  three  feet  high  ;  200  feet  of 
earth  bank,  raised  two  feet  high ;  100  feet  of  walling  raised  five  feet  high;  and 
so  oo,  from  one  to  five  feet.  Then  tide  boards  for  openings,  the  number  is 
given  and  the  height  of  them.  Then  come  special  works  that  are  described, 
raking  the  flood  gates  at  the  Beverley  Brook  tidal  flap  and  head-wall  near  the 
same  gates*  and  raising  the  walls  at  the  drawdock  gates  at  the  approach  to 
aqueduct* ;  ditto  at  York-place,  Battersea ;  ditto  at  the  drawdocks,  and  so  on. 
Those  are  given  in  greater  detail,  and  there  is  a  number  to  each  of  the  premises. 
We  will  take  a  few  of  those.  No.  609  ss  the  Wandsworth  Gasworks,  which 
require  200  feet  run  of  wall,  raised  one  foot  high.  Each  district  has  received 
details  of  each  of  the  works  of  the  particular  district  in  the  manner  I  am  now 
describing*  No.  610  is  a  passage,  nothing  requiring  to  be  done  there,  but  a  gate 
to  be  placed  at  the  top.  No*  611  requires  a  wall  five  feet  high,  for  a  length 
of  330  feet.     No.  700  requires  a  wall  10  feet  high. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Littler. 

1546.  I  gather  from  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cripps,  that  you  are  wholly 
unable  to  say  what  might  have  to  be  added  to  this  for  compensation  ?—  Quite 
unable. 

1547.  For  anything  you  know,  it  might  be  fifty  times  the  amount  ?— I  can 
form  no  opinion  of  that,  and  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  do  so. 

1548.  So  far  as  to  the  amount  or  the  question  of  what  taxation  we  shall  have 
to  bear  under  your  Bill  goes,  we  are  no  nearer  than  we  were,  except  so  far  as  the 
actual  works  are  concerned  ? — I  can  only  speak  to  the  works. 

1549.  Had  you  formed  anything  like  a  notion  of  the  amount  requisite  for  the 
works  before  the  Bill  was  deposited  ? — I  had  not  made  any  estimate.  I  had 
formed  an  idea,  but  I  had  made  no  estimate. 

j  550.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  either  you  or  some  one  suggested  to  the 
Board  that  it  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  million? — I  have  made  two  or  three 
reports  upon  this,  and  have  assumed  the  different  states  of  things,  and  I  have 
given  figures  for  those  different  assumptions,  but  I  have  never,  as  I  have  done 
now,  gone  into  the  actual  work  at  each  of  the  premises  and  made  an  estimate. 

•  1551.  And  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  Bill  to  bind  you  to  anything  like 
this  amount ;  if  this  Bill  is  passed,  you  can  order  any  works  you  think  fit  ? — I 
apprehend  that  it  would  be  so. 

1552.  It  may  go  back  to  250,000  /.  or  to  2,500,000  /.  for  any  control  that  any- 
body will  have  over  it ;  I  do  not  say  what  is  likely  ? — The  Metropolitan  Board's 
view  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  works  of  a  different  class  to  what  are  recom- 
mended here. 

1553.  That  is  their  view  now,  but  a  new  Board  coming  m  might  direct  works 
to  ten  times  the  amount  if  they  thought  fit ;  the  Committee  will  judge  as  to  tile 
possibility  or  probability  of  that  contingency  ? — I  should  think  not ;  it  would  %e 
m  unreasonable. 

1554  That 
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1554.  That  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?— There  is  nothing  here  to  limit  it.  sir  JBaxdi^k* 

1555.  I  see  that  in  the  general  analysis  you  speak  of  your  works ;  taking  the      7  June  1877. 
first  one,  Lambeth,  655  feet  run  of  walls  four  feet  high,  you  take  it  at  the  same 

•  price  for  every  piece  of  wall  raised  the  same  height  ? — Yes,  I  have  fixed  the  price 
for  a  wall  of  a  certain  height. 

1556.  That  will  largely  depend  upon  the  consideration  you  mentioned  your- 
self, namely,  the  consideration  of  the  foundations  and  the  capacity  for  receiving 
greater  weight  ? — Yes ;  where  in  the  Wandsworth  district,  for  instance,  I  thought 
the  foundations  were  not  fit  to  receive  the  walls,  I  have  put  down  a  sum  to  make 
them  fit. 

1557.  You  will  not  say  that  in  Lambeth  every  wall  is  equally  fit  for  every 
superincumbent  weight  ? — I  think  everyone  is  sufficient  that  I  have  proposed. 

1558.  Have  you  examined  the  foundations? — I  have  not  examined  them,  but 
I  see  them  standing  there  with  weights  upon  them ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  stand  the  additional  weight  of  one,  two,  or  three  feet  of  wall  put  upoji 
them. 

1559.  In  a  tidal  river  it  is  desirous  to  ascertain  the  details  before  you  order 
the  works  ? — I  can  form  a  pretty  good  opinion. 

1560.  Have  you  examined  them  since  the  last  occasion,  or  not?— No;  I  had 
examined  them  before. 

1561.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  anything  which  is  not  clear,  but  how  it 
that  consistent.  Your  statement  that  it  requires  six  months  to  go  through 
the  condition  of  things.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  particular  passage 
I  mean :  "  The  learned  Counsel  talks  of  every  plan  in  detail.  I  think  it 
well  to  explain  at  once  that  all  I  propose  to  give,  and  all  that  I  can  give  at  the 
present  time,  is  a  section  showing  the  length  of  any  particular  wall  that  is  to 
be  raised,  and  the  height  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  raised,  giving  my  opinion 
of  the  best  way  to  raise  it,  and  the  cost.  I  cannot  go  further  into  detail  than 
that.  If  greater  detail  is  required,  it  means  that  I  must  go  to  each  one  of 
the  wharves,  and  make  a  detailed  plan  of  the  character  of  the  foundations,  and 
what  character  of  work  is  to  be  done,  and  get  out  a  still  further  detailed  plan ; 
that  could  not  be  done  in  less  than  six  months  "  ? — That  is  a  sound  opinion,  and 
I  adhere  to  it. 

1562.  It  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  works  are  carried  out?. — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1563.  And  when  you  have  done  it,  yon  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
judge  than  now  ? — You  know  that  in  coming  to  Parliament  you  produce  certain 
plans  and  sections,  and  if  you  get  your  Act  of  Parliament  you  can  go  into  things 
of  detail,  and  prepare  detailed  or  contractor's  drawings  and  plans;  that  would 
have  to  be  done  here  as  in  all  other  cases, 

1564.  When  you  are  coming  to  Parliament  for  power  to  do  certain  things  from 
time  to  time,  not  merely  a  particular  work,  but  asking  for  the  right  to  do  works 
from  time  to  time,  is  it  not  necessary  to  give  greater  detail  ? — I  think  not. 

1565.  That  is  for  the  Committee  to  judge? — I  think  that  a  greater  amount  of 
detail  has  been  given  to  the  opponents  in  this  case  than  has  ever  been  given 
before  in  any  such  case. 

1566.  Ha6  there  been  any  similar  case  before? — No,  hardly. 

1567.  I  thought  you  would  be  obliged  to  say  that.  In  all  these  waterside 
premises  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  found  to  their  cost  that  the 
question  of  compensation  is  not  only  a  very  serious  one,  but  a  very  uncertain 
one  ? — The  same  remark  applies  to  your  question,  that  there  is  no  similar  case  to 
this. 

1568.  I  do  not  ask  about  a  similar  case,  but  I  ask  whether  in  dealing  with 
waterside  premises  you  have  not  found  the  question  of  compensation  to  be  a 
very  serious  and  a  very  difficult  one?— What  do  you  mean  by  "dealing." 

1569.  I  will  give  an  illustration :  when  you  came  to  make  the  embankment 
in  front  of  Messrs.  Gwynne's,  near  the  Temple,  was  not  that  so? — Yes. 

1570.  And  the  other  case  which  has  become  a  leading  case,  McCarthy's? — 
Those  are  totally  different  cases ;  those  were  depriving  the  premises  of  their 
water  rights,  which  is  not  proposed  here.' 

1571.  You  do  assume  here  that  you  may  deprive  them  of  something,  because 
you  expressly  exclude  the  compensation? — My  opinion  is  that  we  shall  not 
deprive  them. 

^  0.111.  M  1.572.  You 
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Sir ./,  Bazalgetiv.        1572.  You   anticipate  that  some  persons  will  say  you  do  ?~I  have  no  doubt 

claims  will  be  raised. 

7    une  i  77.  1573.  And  that  will  be  a  question  which  will  have  to  be  judged? — Yes. 

1574.  And  you,  no  more  than  anyone  else,  can  tell  the  result  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  P  ember. 

*575-  Following  my  learned  friend's  question,  I  daresay  you  know  Messrs. 
Dowson's  Wharf  in  the  Limehouse  district ;  it  is  a  dry  timber  dock  ? — What  is 
the  number  ? 

1576.  648  b. ;  you  have  900  feet  of  wall,  3  feet  high  ? — Nine  hundred  feet  of 
wall,  3  feet  high. 

1577.  In  my  copy  it  has  been  put  into  the  wrong  column ;  1  daresay  you 
know  that  in  carrying  on  Messrs.  Dowson's  business  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
whole  area  of  their  dock  available  for  transhipping  the  goods  ;  their  timber,  for 
instance  ? — No  doubt  it  is. 

1578.  And  that  the  timber  which  forms  the  material  part  of  their  business  is 
extremely  heavy  and  bulky  ? — Yes. 

1579.  How  do  you  propose  that  they  should  carry  on  their  business  if  they 
are  to  have  above  the  level  of  their  dock  a  wall  3  feet  high  raised  ? — What  is 
the  particular  operation  that  they  want  to  carry  on  ? 

1580.  You  know  what  the  general  business  that  they  carry  on  there  is, 
hauling  these  enormous  logs  of  timber  backwards  and  forwards  to  and  from  their 
dock ;  how  is  it  to  be  done  if  they  have  to  get  it  over  a  wall  3  feet  high  ? — It 
may  be  done  as  in  many  similar  cases,  by  having  slides  in  those  walls  which 
will  take  out  for  them  to  run  their  timber  in,  and  refix  those  openings- 

1581.  Then  you  intend  to  limit  them  in  their  dock  to  certain  apertures,  is 
that  it  ? — I  am  suggesting  that  as  one  way  in  which  it  may  be  done. 

1582.  Would  not  it  be  a  most  serious  limitation  of  their  business;  at  present 
they  can  carry  it  on  wherever  a  ship  happens  to  be  lying? — I  do  not  know 
sufficient  of  the  details  as  to  how  they  can  carry  on  their  business. 

1 583.  Speaking  to  you  as  a  person  of  very  considerable  knowledge  and  acumen, 
does  it  not  strike  you  that  it  must  be  a  very  serious  limitation  of  the  business 
power  of  their  wharf? — That  is  just  a  detail  that  I  say  I  am  not  in  a  position  ta 
give  you  now  detailed  information  upon.  If  1  were  called  in  to  devise  a  mode 
for  raising  that  dock  it  is  probable  that  I  should  not  put  a  wall  3  feet  high,  but 
that  I  should  consider  the  character  of  the  business,  and  suggest  some  plan 
which  would  be  much  more  easy  to  them  than  simply  putting  a  wall. 

1584.  That  is  a  tolerably  important  detail  which  you,  in  your  scheme,  have 
not  thoroughly  considered  ? — To  do  that  to  the  whole  of  the  waterside  premises 
would  take  me,  as  I  said,  six  months. 

1585.  That  I  am  desirous  of  impressing  upon  the  Committee  ;  supposing  you 
are  obliged  to  carry  your  wall  three  feet  high  round  this  place,  in  order  to  get 
your  general  level  of  five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  you  are  obliged  to 
do  that  at  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  to  their  business.  Is  not  that  one  of 
the  details  which  may  run  into  a  lot  of  money  in  the  way  of  compensation  ? — 
What  I  wish  to  represent  to  the  Committee  is,  that  in  considering  those  details 
of  each  of  those  particular  cases,  means  may  be  devised  of  doing  it  with  very 
little  inconvenience  to  the  business.  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
general  level  of  that  wharf  might  be  raised  with  great  advantage,  having  a  slope. 

1586.  That  would  cost  a  lot  of  money  ? — No  doubt  it  would. 

1 587.  That  is  just  the  point ;  you  cannot  tell  unless  you  go  into  those  details 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  persons,  what  the  cost  of  this  scheme  will  be  ?— 
I  can  tell  you,  and  have  told  you  what  the  cost  will  be  for  excluding  the  tide 
from  those  premises. 

1588.  Provided  that  there  are  no  works  inferentially  necessary,  but  for 
instance,  you  have  just  suggested  the  possible  contingency  yourself,  that  Messrs. 
Dowson's  wharf  or  dock  may  be  raised  three  feet  all  over  with  advantage,  that 
would  njore  than  double  or  treble  the  cost  you  ascribe  to  Limehouse  ?—  It  may 
or  may  not  be  so. 

1589.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  this  dry  dock  of  Messrs.  Dowson's  is  surrounded 
by  piles  to  which  the  vessels  are  all  moored  ? — In  the  river  ? 

1590.  Yes? 
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1590.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  Sir  /♦  Bazalgette. 

1591.  Now  there  is  Mr.  Spence's  ;  do  you  know  the  dry  dock  of  Messrs.       7  June  1877. 
Spence  and  Amor's,  690  b.  j   the  last  one  in  Limehouse? 

1592.  Sir  George  Elliot]  Can  you  put  in  a  tracing  of  what  you  are  now 
talking  about  ? — The  learned  Counsel  has  a  tracing. 

*593*  Mr.  Littler  J]  The  red  line  represents  the  height  of  five  feet  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark,  to  which  you  would  propose  to  raise  everything  along 
the  river  side  ? — Yes. 

1594.  And  the  blue  line  represents  the  existing  high-water  mark?— Yes. 

1595.  Then  those  upright  lines  in  the  plan  represent  cross-sections,  or  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  buildings,  and  the  interstices  r — Yes,  they  are  sections  of 
the  buildings  and  the  openings. 

1596.  So  that  those  below  the  red  line  would  let  in  the  water  at  the  height  of 
five  feet,  and  those  that  are  not  will  not  r — That  is  so. 

1597.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this,  while  the  honourable  Members  have 
that  plan  before  them,  looking  at  that  648th,  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the 
whole  of  Messrs.  Dowson's  premises  are  considerably  above  the  Trinity  high- 
water  mark  ? — Yes,  above  high- water  mark.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee 
probably  the  most  convenient  way  of  dealing  with  Messrs.  Dowson's  premises 
would  be  to  run  that  wall  round  their  boundary,  if  there  is  that  inconvenience  of 
running  it  round  the  dock,  so  that  if  a  flood  takes  place  it  will  prevent  their  pre- 
mises  being  flooded. 

1598.  Do  not  they  want  to  go  in  doors  as  well  as  out  of  doors  ?— That  is  to 
leave  them  as  they  are. 

1599.  You  would  hardly  have  them  as  they  are  if  you  put  a  door  sill  three 
feet  high  at  the  front  door,  specially  if  they  have  to  draw  heavy  waggons  over  it  ? 
— That  is  to  be  removed,  except  when  there  is  no  business  going  on. 

1600.  Then  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  supposing  you  did  that, 
and  supposing  Messrs.  Dowson  wanted  to  turn  the  landward  side  of  their  pre- 
mises to  any  other  purposes,  they  are  saddled  with  this  perpetual  obstruction, 
except  at  certain  openings  of  three  feet ;  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  pre- 
mises, and  you  would  have  to  take  all  these  things  inio  consideration  ? — I  do  not 
understand  the  difficulty. 

1601.  Supposing  I  had  a  piece  of  land  flush  with  the  street,  it  might  be 
valuable  for  a  site  for  building.  I  could  make  openings  to  the  street,  but  if  I  had 
suddenly  reared  up  in  front  of  my  sill  a  three  foot- wall,  which  I  have  to 
surmount,  that  is  pro  tanto  a  detriment  to  my  site? — No,  I  think  not. 

1602.  Why  not? — Because  if  you  build  any  new  building  in  the  street  you 
would  build  this  building  with  a  floor  level  with  the  street. 

1603.  That  is  so  much  more  expense  in  making  the  building  ? — No,  I  think 
not;  that  is  to  say, you  would  beat  the  expense  of  putting  your  building  above 
the  level  at  which  it  would  be  flooded. 

1604.  Is  there  any  public  place  in  the  district  of  the  Limehouse  Board  which 
the  Limehouse  Board  have  not  made  inaccessible  to  floods;  is  there  any  spot 
over  which  they  have  any  control  under  the  Act  of  1855  which  they  have  not 
made  inaccessible  to  floods  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  offhand ;  if  there  is 
any  such  place  it  appears  upon  my  section. 

1605.  As  we  are  a  little  tender  upon  the  point  of  our  administrative  energy, 
we  should  like  to  know  where  you  have  found  us  in  fault?— My  schedule  does 
not  show  the  owners  of  the  different  properties, 

1606.  You  have  been  down  to  see  the  condition  of  things  at  Limehouse,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  remember  all  the  premises  that  1  see. 

1 607.  You  will  say  that  we  have  done  our  work  pretty  well,  will  not  you  r — 
The  Limehouse  Board  have  acted  pretty  well. 

1608.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Dowson 's  again;  has  Mr.  Dowson's  dock  ever 
been  flooded  at  all  r — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has. 

1609.  What  makes  you  say  that  you  have  no  doubt  that  it  has?— Judging 
by  its  level. 

1610.  It  either  has  or  has  not;  you  do  not  know  as  a  fact  that  it  has,  do 
you  ?—  I  have  not  seen  it  flooded  myself ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  from  its  level 
that  it  must  have  been  flooded. 

1611.  What  is  its  level  ?— It  is  three  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark, 
0.1  m  Q  and 
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8k  J.Bmenlgette.   and  we  liave  had  the  tide  four  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  there- 

7  JuneT877.       "^  *'  mu8t  ^ave  ^een  fl°°^e(i- 

1612.  Is  that  the  lowest  part  of  it? — No,  the  highest  part  of  it. 

1613.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  it  never  has  been  flooded,  are  you  sure  that  you 
have  had  a  flood  four  feet  above  Trinity  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

1614.  I  am  not  scientific  enough  to  know;  does  the  tide  vaiy  in  height  in 
different  places?— Np.  When  I  say  no,  I  mean  within  a  reasonable  distance  ; 
it  varies  if  you  take  the  whole  river,  hut  as  we  are  speaking  now  of  different 
premises  in  London,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  about  the  6ame  height,  practically 
the  same. 

1615.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  about  a  subject  which  I  do  not 
understand  very  well,  but  it  does  vary  according  to  the  width  of  the  river, 
does  not  it  ?— Theoretically  it  does,  but  not  appreciably. 

1616.  I  do  not  go  through  all  the  wharves  with  you,  but  I  mentioned  one  as 
Messrs.  Spence's ;  there  it  is  the  fact  that  you  have  1,000  feet  of  wall,  one  foot 
high  ? — Yes. 

1617.  Then  there  is  Messrs.  Middleton,  Son,  &  Co.,  650  4*,  that  is  a  very 
small  affair,  25  feet;  what  is  the  total  amount  of  wall  that  you  propose  to  put 
in  this  way  against  premises  in  the  Iiraehouse  district? — In  the  Limehouse 
district  there  are  55  feet  of  river  walls  to  be  raised  four  feet  high,  1,150  feet  to 
be  raised  three  feet  high ;  295  feet  to  be  raised  two  feet  high ;  2,085  feet  to  be 
raised  one  foot  high ;  720  feet  of  parapet  walls  to  be  raised  three  inches. 

1618.  That  is  about  3,500  feet  of  wall  ?— There  are  other  works  in  addition. 

1619.  There  are  3,500  feet  of  wall  of  a  substantial  height,  one  foot  and 
upwards  ?— Yes. 

1620.  About  1,500  feet  up  to  three  feet,  and  the  rest  between  three  feet  and 
one  foot  ? — No,  not  so  much ;  1,200  feet  of  3  feet. 

1621 .  It  is  1,200  feet  of  three  feet  and  upwards,  and  then  it  is  1,600  feet  about 
two  feet  and  upwards,  and  then  3,700  feet  of  one  foot  and  upwards,  that  is  about 
right,  speaking  roughly  ? — Yes,  that  is  about  right. 

1622.  What  provision  is  there  in  your  Bill  for  keeping  these  things  in  order? 
— I  have  not  looked  at  it  to  see. 

1623.  You  do  not  know  of  any? — I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
time  of  the  Bill,  and  therefore  if  they  get  out  of  order  the  authorities,  whoever 
they  may  be,  would  have  the  power  to  call  upon  the  parties  to  make  them 
good. 

1624.  You  said  that  the  Iimehouse  Board  have  done  a  great  deal  in  their 
district ;  as  this  is  a  very  rough-and-ready  method  that  you  propose  of  dealing 
with  this  question,  why  should  pot  the  local  authorities  constituted  by  the  Act 
of  1855,  be  left  to  cany  these  rough-and-ready  remedies  out;  here  you  have  a 
good  instance  of  one  which  has  done  its  work  up  to  this  time ;  why  not  give  the 
requisite  power  and  let  it  do  its  work  still? — For  the  same  season  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  governing  board  for  all  works  affecting  the  metropolis. 

1625.  It  was  not  so  considered  in  1855 ;  what  is  the  change  of  circumstances 
making  it  necessary  now  to  have  local  self-government  in  London  ?~1 855  was 
the  time  when  the  Metropolis  Local  Government  Act  was  passed,  and  it  was 
decided  then  by  Parliament  that  a  central  body  -should  be  formed,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  central  body  should  have  a  certain  control  over  the  local 
bodies. 

1626.  That  we  do  not  object  to  ?— And  that  applies  to  this  case  as  well  as  any 
other  case. 

1627.  There  are  Sections  69  and  70 ;  why  not  amplify  those,  and  let  the  local 
people  carry  out  what  is  necessary  here  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  troy  reason 
ror  it. 

1628.  I  gather  thatyou  told  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  that  this  »was  not 
your  original  plan  ? — What  plan  ? 

1629.  The  plan  you  proposed  this  morning  to  the  Committee  was  not  your 
original  plan  which  you  thought  of  originally  as  the  best  way  to  do  this  ?~ I 
have  never  gone  into  it  in  the  same  detail. 

1630.  But  it  was  not  the  idea  you  had  in  your  mind  t— Yes,  it  was. 

1631.  To  do  it  in  this  way? — Vee. 

1632-4.  What  did  the  250,000/.  refer  to?— I  am  afraid  I  caariet tell  with- 
out having  my  report  before  me  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  wfoat  it'was. 

ii)35*  *  will 
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1635*  I  will  pas*  fmm  that,  and*  ask  you  what  guarantee  is  there  in  the  Bill  8irJrB*xalgett$. 
tkat  this  plan  of  yours  will  be  She*  plan  carried  cert  ?-*-!  do  not  think  there  fa      7  June  1877. 
any  guarantee. 

1636.  Since  tbis  plan  was  matured  to  the  extent  to  which  we  may  now  call 
it  matured j  and  these  estimates  have  bee©  mode,  has  there  been  any  amendment 
whatever  made  in  the  Bill?— None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1637.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  thte  plan  and  estimate  having  been  put  upon  this 
table,  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  still  exist  ? 
— - They  will,  and  they  ought  to  do*  so,  I  think. 

1638.  And  of  course  the  moment  this  plan  of  yours,  if  it  serves  the  turn  of 
obtaining  this  KM',  has  served  its  turn,  may  be  abandoned  ? — No  doubt  it  will 
have  to  be  varied  considerably  m  many  cases.  The  plan  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  moment  is  my  idea,  for  which  alone  I  am  responsible  of  the  way  to 
carry  out  the  works ;  various  objections  tnay  be  raised*  to  this  plan,  as  they  have 
been  by  the  learned  Counsel  to-day  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  will  consider  the  objections,  and  modify  the  plans  and 
perfect  them,  and  it  must  be  subject  to  that. 

1639.  ^d  n°fc  7°^  think  it  would  really  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice,  that  where  an  important  body  like  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  come  and  say,  <c  We  wish  to  have  a  certain  work  for  a  certain  definite 
purpose  entrusted  to  us  to  carry  out,"  that  they  should  come  to  Parliament  and 
tell  them  what  their  plans  for  carrying  out  the  works  were  ? — No ;  I  think  it 
would  have  been  simply  impossible. 

1640.  You  say  it  was  simply  impossible  ? — Yes. 

1641.  It  will  be  done  some  day?— It  will., 

1642.  Why  should  not  it  be  done  to  day  as  well  as  six  months  hence? — 
Because  it  would  occupy  a  very  long  time ;  it  would  require  a  number  of  parties 
to  be  brought  together. 

1 643.  Why  did  not  you  bring  them  together  before  you  came  for  your  Bill  ?— 
It  was  impossible. 

1644.  These  would  be  an.  unlimited  power  first,  and,  six  months  afterwards 
another  plan  ?—  You  canuot  make  an  owner  come  and  consult  with  you  as  to  how 
hi&  premises  shall  be  raised,  unless  you  have  the  authority  to  do  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

1645.  Just  let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  generally;  I  am  not  going 
into  any  details  upon  the  plans  that  you  have  sent  to  us;  but  you  have  told  the 
Committee  that  the  sums  18,000  /.  and  31,000  /.,  roughly  50,000  /.,  on  the  north 
and  south  side  of  the  river,  are  exclusive  of  compensation  ? — Yes, 

1646.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  com- 
pensation ? — I  have  not. 

1647.  T^at  iff  contrary  to  your  usual  practice,  is  it  not,  in  preparing 
estimates  of  riverside  works ? — Personally,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
pensation. 

1:648.  I  mefcn  the  practice  of  the  Board  r — Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  their 
practice. 

r64g.  Here  you  have  dealt  with  each  case  individually  ? — Yes. 

1650.  You  have  determined  what  is  to  be  done  in  each  individual  case? 
—Yes. 

1651.  Yotr  have  jtist  the  same  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  of  com- 
pensation as  you  had  upon  the  Millbank  extension,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  upon  in  another  room  yesterday  ? — No;  I  think  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  question. 

1652.  Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  assess  the  compensation,  in  the  case  of  works 
for  making  good  the  wharves  in  St.  Saviour's  district,  than  it  is  to  assess  the 
compensation  when  you  lay  out  an  improvement  affecting  the  wharves  in  Mill- 
bank?— As  I  said  before,  1  am  not  the  person  who  makes  compensations ;  but  I 
can  understand  it  sufficiently  to  see  that  it  is  one  thing  to  estimate  the  value  of 
premises,  buying  them  out  and  out,  and   another  thing  to  take  into  con* 

0.111.  q  2  sideration 
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Sir  J.  Bazaige  te.  s\^er9A\on  w^at  the  effect  of  a  particular  work  may  be  upon  the  business  to  be 
7  June  1877.      carried  on,  and  how  far  it  may  affect  that  business;  what  compensation  should 
be  paid. 

1653.  It  is  a  very  probable  thing  that  the  figures  you  have  given  us  as  the 
cost  of  the  works  may  be  a  mere  bagatelle,  as  compared  with  compensation  ?— I 
have  not  the  least  idea  ;  it  cannot  be  so,  in  my  opinion. 

1 654.  Are  you  clearly  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1655.  And  have  always  been  of  that  opinion? — Yes. 

1656.  Let  me  remind  you  of  what  you  said  before  upon  this  question,  in  your 
report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.     I  find,  when  you  were  cross- 

'  examined  on  the  9th  of  May  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Williams,  at  Question 
421,  page  30,  you  gave  evidence  to  the  effect,  in  your  report  to  the  Board,  that 
the  works  of  this  kind  would  probably,  with  compensation,  come  to  500,000/. 
or  600,000/.?— I  do  not  remember  that. 

1657.  I  am  reading  from  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Works  that  Mr.  Williams 
quoted,  at  Question  421,  and  as  all  the  honourable  Members  of  the  Committee 
have  got  Question  421,  and  have  not  got  the  report,  I  will  read  it  from  there: 
"The  resolutions  of  the  Board,  of  the  10th  instant,  directing  me  to  report  as  to 
the  probable  cost  of  the  works  necessary  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  Thames 
within  the  area  of  the  metropolis,  involves  considerations  so  wide  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  define  more  clearly  what  is  intended  before  such  estimate  can  be 
formed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  proposed  to  form  a  granite-faced  em- 
bankment, similar  to  that  which  has  been  constructed  at  Chelsea,  throughout  the 
whole  metropolis,  this  work  would  alone  cost  five  or  six  millions ;  but  the 
alteration  of  the  various  private  properties,  which  would  have  to  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  the  line  and  level  of  the  new  embankment,  would  be  so 
varied,  and  in  some  cases  of  so  serious  a  character,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
form  any  estimate  of  them,  nor  of  the  amount  of  compensation  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  interference  with  wharves  and  business  premises."  I  was 
wrong  in  saying  what  I  did.  Now  I  come  to  what  you  propose :  "  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  were  proposed  to  raise  the  earthen  banks  in  the  suburbs  by 
simply  enlarging  those  banks,  and  to  raise  wharf  and  other  properties  by  the 
formation  of  a  parapet  wall  upon  the  existing  structures,  this  might  be  made 
effective,  although  it  would  have  a  patchwork  appearance,  at  probably  l-10th 
cost  of  the  first  proposal/*  Now  as  the  first  proposal  was  5,000,000/.  or 
6,000,000/.,  plus  the  compensation,  the  amount  of  which  no  man  knew,  the 
tenth  of  it  would  be  roughly  500,000/.  or  600.000/.,  plus  something  else  :— 
You  would  hardly  call  that  an  estimate,  I  suppose. 

1658.  Yes,  I  do,  an  approximate  estimate;  it  was  your  report  to  your  own 
Board  for  their  guidance  ? — I  will  take  it  so,  if  you  please.  I  will  take  it  I  said, 
that  if  it  was  done  it  would  be  done  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost,  and  you  put  it  at 
500,000  /. ;  when  I  go  into  the  matter  I  find  that  half  of  that  work  has  since 
been  done,  and  the  other  half  may  be  done  for  50,000  /. ;  that  is  much  less  thaa 
I  thought  it  would  be  done  for  then. 

1659.  ^e  have  not  done  w*lk  fche  Report  yet;  we  have  another  little  para- 
graph to  discuss  yet  before  you  are  out  of  the  wood:  "  But  even  under  this  ar 
rangement "  (1  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  specially  to  this),  "  but  even 
under  this  arrangement  very  extensive  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  to 
wharf  and  private  property,  and  the  claims  for  injuriously  affecting  them  would 
be  very  heavy,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  these 
items  beforehand  "  ?— That  is  my  opinion  still. 

1660.  Is  it  your  opinion  still  ? — My  opinion  is,  as  I  stated  before,  that  the 
claims  would  be  very  heavy,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  compensation  ought  not 
to  be  very  heavy. 

1661.  That  is  a  very  neat  way  of  putting  it,  but  you  are  not  out  of  the  wood 
yet ;  this  is  your  Report  to  the  Board  :  "  But  even  under  this  arrangement  very 
extensive  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  to  wharf  and  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  claims  for  injuriously  affecting  them  would  be  very  heavy,  and 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  these  items  beforehand"! 
—Yes. 

1662.  That  is  your  opinion  still? — Yes. 

1663.  And  that  these  works  which  you  estimate  at  50,000  /.  will  not,  in  your 
judgment,  involve  very  heavy  claims  for  the  injurious  affecting  of  private  pro- 
perties 
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perties  as  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  limit  beforehand? — I  have  no  sir  J.  Bazalgett*. 

doubt  the  claims  would  be  very  heavy.  -  — 

1664.  Therefore  1  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  figures  which  you  put  7  June  *877* 
before  the  Committee  for  construction  may  be  a  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the 

claims? — The  claims,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  heavy,  but  as  to  how  the  claiips 
will  be  dealt  with 

1665.  Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  when 
you  are  reporting  for  the  guidance  of  your  own  Board,  and  said  the  claims 
would  be  very  heavy,  that  you  meant  that  they  would  be  illusory  claims  ? — 
I  think  they  would  be  enormously  heavy  compared  with  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

1 666.  What  did  you  want  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  your  Board  ? — I  intended 
to  convey  this  opinion,  that  very  heavy  claims  would  be  made  where  no  claims 
ought  to  be  made  at  all. 

1 667.  You  do  not  say  anything  of  it  here  ? — I  said  so  in  my  evidence.  I 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  owners  of  the  wharf  property  should 
make  the  alteration  themselves,  without  making  any  claims. 

1668.  You  still  agree  with  what  you  end  the  extract  with,  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  beforehand  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  items  ? — I  think  no 
estimate  can  be  framed.  I  fear  that  it  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  what 
my  notion  would  be  of  the  demands  of  justice. 

1 66g.  In  ordinary  cases  in  which  you  have  hitherto  had  to  deal  with  river- 
side works,  heavy  compensation  claims,  you  yourselves  have  done  the  works,  and 
you  yourselves  have  had  to  pay  the  compensation  ? — No  doubt. 

1670.  Here  you  order  what  works  you  please,  and  somebody  else  will  have 
to  pay  the  compensation  ;  in  this  case  if  this  Bill  passes  you  will  order  what- 
ever works  you  please,  and  the  compensation  will  be  no  business  of  yours  ; 
somebody  else  will  have  to  pay  it,  whether  great  or  small  ?— I  do  not  suppose 
that  when  you  say  "you,"  you  speak  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

1671.  The  Board  would  order  the  works,  and  the  district  would  have  to  pay 
the  compensation  ? — And  the^Board  represent  the  district. 

1672.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  order  the  works,  but  the  payment 
of  the  compensation  will  be  not  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  the 
particular  district  ?— And  that  district  is  part  of  their  district,  and  they  are 
interested  in  that  district.  The  whole  of  their  area  is  made  up  of  districts, 
and  they  have  as  much  interest  in  one  part  of  the  area  as  in  another. 

1673.  The  Committee  can  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  that  exists;  that  is 
not  all ;  1  might  go  as  far  as  this,  that  where  there  was  a  heavy  claim  for  com- 
pensation you  might  make  the  owner  of  the  property  pay  his  own  compensa- 
tion ? — I  apprehend  so. 

1673.*  It  would  be  a  very  ingenious  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  ? 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

1674.  I  should  be  prepared  to  ask  questions  on  behalf  of  the  Conservancy 
of  the  Thames,  but  you  have  not  sent  any  copy  of  the  plans,  I  believe ;  is  not 
that  so  r — That  is  so.  What  I  undertook  to  do  was  to  send  a  copy  of  so  much 
of  the  plans  relating  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  area  along  the  line  of  the 
Thames,  but  I  was  unable  to  supply  a  copy  of  all  of  it  to  the  Thames  Conser- 
vators* The  Thames  Conservators  have  a  general  interest  in  the  Thames,  but 
not  in  the  premises  along  the  Thames,  and  therefore  all  I  could  do  was  to  inti- 
mate to  the  Thames  Conservators  that  if  they  would  come  and  look  at  my  plans 
I  should  be  happy  to  show  them  to  them,  and  give  every  information  that  I 
could. 

1675.  You  did  not  send  to  the  Thames  Conservators,  in  whom  the  soil,  bed, 
and  shores  of  the  Thames  are  vested,  any  copies,  though  you  did  to  the  various 
local  boards  along  the  bank? — No,  I  did  not;  time  did  not  enable  me  to 
do  so. 

1676.  You  said  their  application  was  ridiculous,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — 
I  might  have  thought  so,  but  I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

0.111.  Q  3  1677.  You 
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^J.Jhztig**.       ifyj*   You  wroite  it  ?— No. 

7*«wi677-  1678.  Mr.  CrippsJ\  Have  you  the  note  that  you  sent? — I  am  sure  a  poKte 

note  was  sent. 

1679.  What  are  all  the  sections  in  length;  200  feet?— I  do  not  know 
the  length  of  them ;  it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  it  in  the  time,  and  a 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  all  the  information  that  we  have 
given. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  William*. 

1680.  In  the  Report  to  which  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder  has  alluded,  do 
you  suggest  a  third  alteration.  k  First,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  embank- 
ment. This  is  a  report  made  to  the  Board  on  the  20th  March  1876.  First, 
there  is  the  suggestion  which  has  been  read  to  you  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Bidder,  of  constructing  a  work  which  would  cost  5,000,000  /.  or  6,OW>,000  l.% 
but  that  was  not  to  include  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors ;  then 
there  is  a  second  suggestion,  of  raising  the  earthen  banks  now  in  existence, 
which  would  have,  as  you  say,  a  patchwork  appearance  ? — No  ;  where  do  you 
find  that? 

i68i.  In  paragraph  2  of  your  report :  "  If,  on  the  other  band,  it  were  pro-* 
posed  to  raise  the  earthen  hanks  m  the  suburbs  by  simply  enlarging  those 
banks,  and  to  raise  wharf  and  other  properties  by  the  formation  of  a  parapet 
wall  upon  the  existing  structures,  this  might  he  made  effective,  although  it 
would  have  a  patchwork  appearance,  at  probably  one-tenth  cost  of  the  first 
proposal "  ?— Yes ;  I  did  not  say  raising  the  earthen  banks  would  have  a  patch* 
work  appearance,  because  it  would  not. 

1682.  Here  are  your  words,  "  By  the  formation  of  a  parapet  wall  upon  the 
existing  structures  this  might  be  made  effective,  although  it  would  have  a  patch- 
work appearance,"  and  that  you  say  would  be  done  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost, 
that  is  one-tenth  of  the  5,000,000 1  or  6,000,000  /.  ?— The  learned  Counsel, 
Mr.  Bidder,  ties  me  to  this  as  an  estimate ;  but  I  say  there,  probably  one-tenth 
thS  cost. 

1683.  Now  there  is  a  third  suggestion,  which  is  contained  in  your  third  pare* 
,  graph*  "  Since  the  Board  have  completed  the  survey  and  levels  along  the  fore- 
shore of  the  river,  we  know  that  about  30  of  the  owners  of  property  have  raised, 
or  are  now  raising  their  banks,  as  shown  on  accompanying  list ;  probably  more 
have  done  so,  or  would  do  so  without  hesitation  if  required  by  some  recognised 
authority.  The  work  done  under  this  arrangement  would  be  generally  of  tke 
character  of  that  described  under  Heading  2,  but  the  owners  or  occupiers  would 
in  that  event  find  means  to  carry  on  their  business  without  such  extensive  alter- 
ations of  their  property  as  they  would  expect  if  the  work  were  done  out  of 
public  expenditure,  and  the  claims  for  compensation  would  not  arise  "  ? — I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  suggestion,  because  it  shows  that  my  estimate 
of  one-tenth  of  the  cost  on  500,000/.  had  reference  to  work  done  by  a 
public  body,  and  I  have  always  contended  that  the  same  character  of  work  done 
by  private  individuals  would  be  very  much  less  costly  than  if  required  to  be  done 
by  a  public  authority. 

1684.  This  is  a  scheme  to  be  done  by  a  public  body ;  that  is  a  question  that  I 
have  not  yet  come  to.  "  They  would  moreover  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  in 
such  manner  and  under  such  arrangements  as  would  be  most  convenient  to 
themselves,  which  a  public  body  executing  works  under  contract  could  not  do  "  ? 
—Yes. 

1685*  Then  you  say,  this  is  what  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  parti- 
cularly :  "  There  would  still  remain  some  public  roads,  drawdocks,  creek*  and 
rivers,  where  public  works  would  have  to  be  executed,  but  these,  so  fttr  as  we 
can  at  present  judge,  ought  not  in  such  event  to  exceed  100,000  /."  Now  that 
100,000  L  is  an  additional  estimate  to  the  previous  estimate  that  you  had  made? 
—That  was  my  idea  at  that  time. 

1686.  Is  that  100,000/.  to  be  added  to  the  present  estimate  that  you  bring 
before  the  Committee  ? — No ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  work  has  been 
done  by  the  bodies  themselves  since  then. 

1687.  Is 
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1687-  I8  any  portion  of  the  100,000  I  to  be  added  to  the  estimate  now  before    Sir  J.  Bazalgctu. 
the  honourable  Committee  ? — None  whatever.  7  June  1877. 

1688.  Then  in  the  estimate  now  before  the  Committee,  is  it  the  feet  that  you 
have  made  ho  allowance  for  anything  in  connection  with  public  roads,  draw- 
docks,  creeks,  or  rivers  ? — That  is  not  the  fact 

1 689.  How  do  you  meet  it  f — I  have  made  provision  for  everything. 

1690.  Generally  speaking,  you  say  this  100,000/.  is  not  included 
in  your  first  estimate;  have  you  made  provision  for  public  roads,  draw- 
docks,  creeks,  and  rivers  in  your  estimate  ? — I  have  made  provision  for 
everything. 

1691.  You  have  made  provision  for  everything? — Yes,  1  hav«  made  provision 
for  everything. 

1692.  Have  you  made  provision  for  public  roads,  drawdocks,  creeks,  and 
rivers  in  your  present  estimate? — Those  remaining  to  be  done,  but  since  I 
wrote  that  report  the  greater  part  of  the  works  have  been  done  by  the  dock 
companies  and  the  vestries  and  district  boards;  the  dock  companies  prin- 
cipally. 

1693.  You  say  so  much  of  the  work  as  you  think  necessary  to  be  done  is 
included  in  your  present  estimate  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1694.  Now  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  district  of  Fulham;  have 
jou  been  to  that  district  since  our  last  meeting  here  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

1695.  Has  this  estimate  been  submitted  in  consequence  of  the  previous  know- 
ledge that  you  had  on  previous  surveys  that  you  had  made  of  the  district? — On     . 
previous  surveys  made  and  additional  surveys  made  since. 

1696.  You  have  been  over  the  ground  yourself  at  some  time  or  other  ?— Yes, 
many  times. 

1 697.  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  the  suggestions  you  make  for  the  Fulham 
district  are  of  a  patchwork  character,  to  use  your  own  suggestion  ? — Yes.  When 
I  speak  of  the  patchwork  character  I  mean  as  compared  with  a  uniform  embank- 
ment along  the  river. 

1698.  You  have  already  given  us  a  definition  of  the  patchwork  character  not 
entirely  consistent  with  the  one  you  now  give ;  patchwork  character  means 
making  use  of  such  appliances  as  at  present  exist  for  keeping  out  the  water,  but 
now  you  mean  a  uniform  embankment  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ? — No  ;  I  say 
a  uniform  embankment  is  not  patchwork. 

1699.  Anything  but  that  is  patchwork  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

1700.  I  will  repeat  the  question  put  by  my  learned  friend;  you  have  not 
included  any  estimate  as  compensation  for  entering  upon  land  or  taking  posses- 
sion of  land  ?— No ;  my  estimate  is  for  works. 

1701.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  Fulham  district  you  propose  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  by  raising  the  walls  of  private  proprietors,  and  the  earth- 
works of  private  proprietors  too  ? — Yes ;  most  of  these  works  are  of  that 
character. 

1 702.  And  you  have  made  no  estimate  of  what  you  would  have  to  pay  them 
for  exercising  any  right  over  their  property  ?-—  No. 

1703.  Now  let  us  begin  at  the  earthwork.  It  commences  in  the  Fulham 
district  immediately  after  passing  the  West  London  Extension  Bridge,  marked  4 
upon  the  map? — If  you  will  refer  to  the  reference  number  it  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

1704.  It  is  numbered  B.  106  upon  your  section.  I  want  the  first  earth- 
work after  passing  the  bridge  of  the  West  London  Extension  Railway  ;  the  first 
earthwork  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  after  passing  that  bridge  ? — B.  105  lias 
been  raised  already  by  private  individuals  to  the  full  height  that  they  are  going 
to  be  raised  there. 

1705.  Your  requirement  as  to  that  is  that  it  shall  be  raised  2  feet  ? — lam 
right  as  to  B.  105. 

1706.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  given  you  the  correct  number.  I  call  attention 
to  the  first  earthwork  immediately  after  passing  the  railway  bridge  ? — Still,  if 
you  cannot  identify  it,  I  cannot  identify  it  for  you. 

1707.  B.  104? — B.  104  is  a  long  earthen  bank,  2,800  feet,  requiring  to  be 
raised  2  feet  higher  than  it  now  is. 

1 708.  Now  have  you  measured  the  width  of  that  bank  at  its  top  ?— Jtfo,  I 
have  not 

0.111  Q4  1709.  Would 
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.    azaigetu.       1709.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  no  more  than  18  inches  in 
7  Jane  1877.      width  ? — No,  it  is  very  narrow. 

1710.  Would  it  be  possible  with  any  safety,  or  any  advantage  whatever,  to 
build  a  wall  of  2  feet  upon  that  bank  ?— I  do 'not  propose  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind. 

1711.  What  do  you  propose;  to  raise  the  bank  itself  r~  To  raise  and  strengthen 
the  bank. 

1712.  By  strengthening,  you  mean  you  would  increase  its  base  ? — Yes. 
1713*  Have  you  included  the  increasing  of  the  base  of  that  earthen  embank- 
ment in  the  estimate  that  you  give  ? — Yes. 

1714.  So  that  you  can  increase  the  base  and  raise  it  two  feet  for  the  sum  you 
estimate  ?— Yes. 

17*5-  You  have  made  no  allowance  for  anything  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietor 
for  the  widening  of  the  base  ? — No. 

1716.  The  whole  of  that  earthen  bank,  extending  over  2,800  feet,  is  on 
private  property  ?— Yes,  that  goes  through  Steel's  Gardens  in  the  rear  of  the 
saltings. 

1717.  That  earthen  bank  does  not  go  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  ? 
— No. 

1718.  It  is  inland  ? — Yes. 

1719.  How  far  is  that  bank  from  the  river? — Those  saltings  go  in,  I  suppose, 
speaking  from  memory,  perhaps  50  or  60  yards. 

1720.  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  four  times  that  ? — It  may  be  in  some  places. 

1721.  In  some  places  you  cannot  say  it  is  not  300  yards  ? — The  bank  takes 
a  direct  line  where  the  river  is  in  curve,  and  the  saltings  are  in  front  of  it. 

1722.  if  we  cannot  agree  upon  the  distance  of  the  bank,  you  will  allow  that 
land  of  a  considerable  area  is  left  unprotected  between  the  bank  and  the  river  ? 
— Yes;  those  saltings  are  of  value  on  account  of  the  overflow  of  the  river,  and 
if  one  were  to  attempt  to  include  them  there  would  be  a  claim  raised  for  compen- 
sation directly.     . 

1723.  Would  it  not  be  of  great  waste  of  property,  to  whomsoever  it  might 
belong,  to  construct  a  bank  300  yards  from  the  river,  and  let  this  land  be 
destroyed  and  rendered  useless  r — It  is  clear  that  the  owner  of  the  property 
does  not  regard  it  as  wasted  property,  for  he  has  done  so. 

1724.  Would  not  it  be  more  desirable  that  this  land  were  saved  by  having 
something  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  tide  overflowing  it  ? — No 
doubt  the  people  of  Fulham  would  like  the  saltings  to  be  reclaimed  at  the  public 
expense,  turning  their  saltings  into  building  lands;  but  it  would  not  be 
justice. 

1725.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  area  of  the  land  you  leave  thus  exposed 
exceeds  28  acres  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  does.  I  am  following  simply  what  the 
owners  of  property  have  done  before  ;  they  have  in  that  line,  for  good  reasons, 
formed  a  bank,  but  they  have  not  formed  that  bank  high  enough,  and  I  propose 
to  raise  it  a  couple  of  feet  higher. 

1726.  But  the  bank  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  repair  now ;  this  bank  of  2,800 
feet  long,  the  tide  has  gone  over  it  where  there  has  been  a  breach  formed,  but  it 
has  been  repaired,  and  the  last  tides  covered  it  ? — They  are  very  busy  now  in 
that  district  raising  the  banks  themselves. 

1727.  After  leaving  this  bank  of  2,800  yards,  do  you  come  down  to  a  public 
footpath  that  has  been  improved  recently  by  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works, 
b.  101;  what  is  the  length  of  that  footpath  ?~That  is  the  same  level  as  the 
batik  which  has  been  raised.  It  is  constructed  the  right  height,  and  nothing  is 
required  to  be  done  there. 

1728.  That  is  a  public  path  ? — Yes. 

1729.  What  is  the  length  of  that?— It  is  a  continuation  of  the  bank  we  have 
been  talking  of. 

1730.  The  other  is  on  private  property;  what  is  the  length  of  this 
public  path  which  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  have  improved  ? — About  1,500 
feet, 

1731.  When  you  begin  with  the  path,  how  do  you  connect  it  with  the  earth 
bank  we  have  just  been  describing,  and  how  do  you  connect  the  continuation  of 
the  fence? — There  is  the  Victoria  Wharf  intervening  between  them,  which 
Victoria  Wharf  has  to  be  raised  ;  the  bank  runs  up  to  Wandsworth  Bridge,  and 
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your  road  runs  up  to  Victoria  Wharf;  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  camp  shedding    Sir/-  Baza 
of  Victoria  Wharf.  r  &  __ 


1732.  Do  you  make  a  wall  from  the  earth  bank  perpendicularly  down  to  the 
public  path  ?— No.      % 

1733.  Nor  the  bank  ?— No. 

1 734.  How  do  you  connect  them ;  do  they  form  a  straight  line  ?— They  do  not 
connect ;  there  is  a  wharf  between  them. 

1735.  You  leave  it  open? — No,  that  is  raised. 
1 736-  What  is  raised  ?— Victoria  Wharf. 

1737.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ground  that  intervenes  between  the  earth  bank 
and  the  public  footpath ;  the  road  to  Wandsworth  Bridge  ;  how  do  you  come  at 
them  r— By  the  bank  ;  that  returns  to  it. 

1738.  Then  that  bank  does  not  run  in  a  straight  line  ? — No. 

1739.  Ifc  comes  down  in  a  perpendicular  way?  —  Not  in  a  peipendicular 
way. 

1740.  It  comes  down  in  a  zigzag  way*  does  not  it;  you  do  not  remember  ?— I 
know  the  bank  is  run  back  to  fill  up  the  link. 

1741.  Now  as  to  the  public  footway,  do  you  raise  that  ?— No,  we  do  not ; 
you  have  done  it  for  us. 

1742.  That  has  been  done? — Yes. 

1743.  That  is  a  public  footway,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it  ?  —Yes,  it  is  one  of 
the  numerous  works  we  found  done  since  January  last. 

1744.  It  does  not  run  up  the  bank  of  the  river  ? — No. 

1745.  It  runs  somewhat  inland,  leaving  along  its  line  a  certain  portion  of 
ground  exposed  to  the  river  r — It  leaves  the  saltings  there. 

1746.  Do  you  know  the  ground  there  occupied  by  trees  belonging  to  Miss 
Sullivan? — I  do  not  know  who  they  belong  to;  some  have  recently  been  re- 
moved or  cut  down  since  I  saw  them. 

1747.  Do  you  know  the  area  of  the  ground  between  the  public  path  and  the 
river  you  leave  exposed  to  the  river?— No,  I  did  not  measure  the  area. 

1748.  Is  it  not  about  30  acres  ? — Probably. 

1749.  Sir  George  Elliot]  It  is  not  upon  this  plan  ? — No,  these  are  saltings 
upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  overflowed  at  high  water,  and  the  banks  to  protect  the 
property  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  saltings,  and  some  of  them  are  osier 
beds. 

1750.  Mr.  Williams.]  Are  you  aware  what  the  cost  of  improving  the  public 
path  was  to  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  ?  —No,  I  do  not  know  ;  nothing  very 
heavy. 

1751.  Was  it  1,800/.? — Possibly  it  was  ;  I  do  not  know;  I  should  have 
thought  not. 

1752.  Does  it.  surprise  you?— I  should  have  thought  it  would  not  have  cost 
as  much  as  that ;  that  seems  a  large  sum. 

1753.  Then,  after  leaving  that  public  road,  do  we  come  upon  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — I  cannot  tell  the  ownership. 

1 754.  Before  I  leave  the  land  left  exposed  there  by  the  riverside,  I  will  ask 
did  you  notice  the  action  of  the  tide  upon  that  land  ? — Yes. 

]755-  It  is  undermining  the  whole  of  it,  is  it  .not? — The  mudbanks  are 
washed  away  at  times. 

1756.  The  banks  are  undermined,  and  some  of  the  trees  have  fallen  down  on 
account  of  the  undermining  ? — Yes. 

1757.  After  leaving  the  public  path,  we  come  to  land  occupied  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  ;  are  they  engaged  in  embanking ;  it  is  B.  96  and  13.  97  ? 
— They  have  raised  a  substantial  earthen  bank  to  a  greater  height  than  is 
necessary. 

1758.  Where  is  that  bank  raised ;  on  the  river  edge,  is  it  not ;  it  is  not  inland 
like  your  proposal  ? — It  is  on  the  rivei* ;  it  runs  to  the  end  of  the  saltings  and  is 
raised  along  the  river. 

1759.  Now  we  come  to  the  Willow  Bank? — Ninety-five. 

1 760.  That  is  a  nine-inch  wall,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  wants  raising  a  foot 
higher. 

1 761 .  That  is  a  nine-inch  wall,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

0.111  R  1762.  How 
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Sir  J.  Baxalgdk.        1762.  How  do  you  propose  raising   it  ?— Putting   a  wall  upon  the  top 
7  June  1877.       of  it. 

1763.  Building  on  the  top  of  it  ? — Yes. 

1764.  Will  it  stand?— Yes,  certainly.  • 

1765-66.  The  same  suggestion  applies  to  every  wall  as  you  go  up 
the  river ;  walls  that  are  now  private  property,  nine-inch  walls,  you  propose 
to  raise  various  heights  of  two,  three,  and  one  foot ;  do  you  think  that  can  be 
done  with  safety  ? — Yes. 

1767.  And  that  it  would  have  the  beneficial  effect  contemplated  of  keeping 
out  the  tide  and  resisting  the  weight  of  water,  and  the  flow  of  the  water  ?— 
Yes  ;  you  are  aware,  as  I  have  stated,  that  at  Fulham  there  are  some  of  the 
walls  in  a  bad  condition,  and  I  have  put  down  1,200/.  for  repairing  the  existing 
walls. 

1 768.  Now  I  will  go  to  the  wall  at  Hammersmith  Bridge ;  a  wall  commences 
there  ;  650  feet  of  wall ;  52  B.  to  57  B. ;  your  proposal  there  is,  that  this  wall 
of  650  feet  is  to  be  raised  four  feet ;  this  is  a  wall  which  commences  at  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge ;  is  that  possible,  unless  there  is  an  embankment  of  earthwork 
put  at  the  back  of  it  ?— Quite. 

1769.  You  do  not  propose  to  support  the  wall  in  any  way  ? — No. 

1770.  That  is  an  old  wall  in  a  tumble-down  state? — It  will  carry  that  parapet. 
The  parapet  will  strengthen  it  rather  than  otherwise. 

1771.  It  is  a  tumble-down  broken  wall,  actually  falling  down,  is  it  not? — No, 
I  think  not. 

1772.  Do  you  think  that  wall  can  be  raised  four  feet  with  safety? — I  thiuk 
that  parapet  can  be  put  upon  it  with  great  safety. 

1773.  Now  we  come  to  the  Creek  ;  that  wall  is  opposite  a  terrace  of  houses, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1774.  Would  not  the  raising  of  the  wall  four  feet  affect  the  view  and  the 
value  of  the  houses  opposite  ? —No,  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  their  view;  the 
windows  ore  above  the  level. 

1775.  Would  not  it  interfere  with  the  entrances  to  the  riverside  from  the 
houses  ? — There  are  no  entrances  to  the  riverside. 

1776.  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  are  ;  I  saw  them  myself? — If  there  are  any 
places  where  they  go  to  take  boats,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  those.  1  do 
not  think  there  are  any  over  the  Mall. 

1777.  The  entrance  of  the  houses  is  by  a  street  ?— No,  the  street  is  the  other 
side,  and  does  not  affect  it  at  all ;  those  houses  have  gardens ;  they  lie  back 
from  the  road,  therefore  it  would  not  affect  them  at  all. 

1778.  Then  there  is  a  public  road ;  there  is  a  wall  of  910  feet,  which  you 
propose  to  raise  a  foot ;  is  not  that  wall  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  ;  it  is  18  B. 
to  28  B.  ? — Yes,  upon  that  we  propose  to  put  840  feet  of  parapet  wall  one  foot 
high,  and  70  feet  two  feet  high, 

1779.  The  question  1  ask  is,  is  not  that  wall  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state?— No ;  it  is  an  old  wall,  but  it  is  not  in  a  dilapidated 
state. 

1780.  Can  you  with  safety  make  any  addition  to  that  wall  ? — Yes,  with  per- 
fect safetv .  % 

1781.  Then,  when  we  come  to  the  Chiswick-road,  that  is  the  end  of  tfie 
metropolitan  area? — Yes.  m  

1782.  Do  you  propose  that  the  road  should  be  raised  on  the  Chiswick  sidef 
Yes. 

1783.  What  means  have  you  of  compelling  the  people  on  the  Chiswick  side  to 
raise  the  road  to  a  corresponding  level  on  their  side  ;  is  there  any  power  m  your 
Bill  ?— I  do  not  know  about  that ;  if  not,  I  will  get  a  little  farther  back,  so  as 
not  to  get  beyond  the  metropolitan  boundary. 

1784.  Of  course  you  raise  the  road ;  you  will  have  a  sudden  dip  there  ?— lea, 
it  would  run  out  some  50  or  60  feet  there.  # 

1785.  There  is  no  power  to  compel  the  Chiswick  people  to  raise  that  road  ?— 

1786.  I  have  nearly  done ;  but  I  will  ask  one  general  question ;  there  are  the 
temporary  provisions  you  suggest,  namely,  putting  these  structures  upon  old 
dilapidated  walls,  and  repairing  banks  that  go  inland,  leaving  a  large  portion  at 
the  land  exposed  to  the  river ;  you  cannot  propose  that  as  a  permanent  way  ot 
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keeping  out  the  water,  can  you  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  you  con-    Sir  J;  Bmatgette. 

sider  the  walls  temporary  walls  now.     What  I  propose  to  put  would  be  of  a       ~ g 

much  more  permanent  character  than  what  is  there  now,  and  what  has  existed  unel  '^* 

and  will  exist  for  many  years. 

1787.  They  are  of  a  temporary  character,  are  they  not?— I  do  not  call  them 
temporary. 

1788.  They  come  scarcely  up  to  your  description  of  a  patchwork  appearance, 
do  they  ? — Yea,  they  da 

1789.  Your  note  upon  Chiswick  wall  is,  u  Raise  the  Chiswick  walls  to  a 
summit  of  3  feet  6  inches,  about  250  feet  of  road  30  feet  wide  5 — Yes. 

1790.  How  are  you  to  connect  the  road  on  the  Chiswick  side  with  the  road 
so  raised? — I  have  proposed  to  put  the  summit  on  the  boundary,  which  would 
have  required  me  to  go  125  feet  into  the  Chiswick  parish,  but  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  it  I  will  put  it  125  feet  back. 

1791.  Here  is  the  difficulty,  that  at  250  you  get  to  a  sudden  depth  r — There 
is  nothing  there  saying  exactly  where  that  is  to  be  placed,  or  which  ties  me  to 
it,  if  it  does  say  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Siepfi&u* 

1792.  One  or  two  questions  with  regard  to  the  Wandsworth  district;  you 
gave  an  estimate  for  the  north  side  of  a  total  sum  of  18,200/.  ? — I  did. 

1793.  And  you  gave  the  estimate  for  Wandsworth  of  9,700  /.  ? — I  did. 

1 794.  Without,  of  course,  going  into  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  figures 
at  the  present  moment,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  you 
contemplate  in  Wandsworth  is  half  as  much  as  will  be  required,  according  to 
your  view,  for  the  whole  of  the  north  side  ? — That  is  so. 

1795-  On  the  last  occasion  when  you  were  examined  you  were  asked  a 
question  about  the  Wan  die  ;  that  is  a  river  running  into  the  Thames  at  right 
angles,  and  there  are  questions  of  flooding  connected  with  it? — Yes. 

1796.  I  think  you  said  that  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  totally 
different  arrangement ;  that  was  a  separate  question? — I  thought  so  then,  but  on 
looking  into  it  in  detail,  I  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  I  propose  to 
deal  witli  it  in  the  same  way  as  I  should  deal  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
river. 

1797.  I  thought  you  had  changed  your  view  upon  that  point;  what  do 
you  propose  now,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  your  view  when  you  were  examined 
upon  a  former  occasion  ? — My  idea  was  when  I  gave  an  answer  to  that  question, 
to  place  gates  just  across  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  a  line  with  the  banks  of  the 
river,  but  I  find  that  that  can  be  more  conveniently  done  by  raising  a  low  place 
in  the  bank  from  the  Causeway  to  Red  Lion*streetr  throwing  rubbish  upon  it,  and 
raising  a  sort  of  cart  road  along  the  bank  and  making  it  higher,  and  then  by 
raising  parapet  walls  along  the  margin,  as  I  have  already  described,  and  also  by 
putting  a  tidal  gate  up  near  the  mills,  at  a  much  higher  point,  which  will  be  a 
much  less  expensive  operation. 

1798.  How  far  up  the  Wandle  do  you  carry  your  works  of  embankment,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  ? — I  do  not  go  up  to  the  Wandle  proper  at  all,  but  I  treat 
that  part  of  the  creek  into  which  the  Wandle  discharges  as  a  part  of  the  River 
Thames. 

1799.  Will  you  mind  showing  it  to  me  on  that  plan  (the  Witness  explained  the 
Plan  to  the  learned  Counsel)  ? — I  find  that  by  my  plan  the  thing  is  done  cheaper 
and  more  conveniently  than  placing  gates  at  the  mouth. 

1800.  Your  original  plan  was  to  put  gates  at  the  mouth? — Yes,  I  bad  not  gone 
into  that  in  detail,  but  now  by  going  into  it  as  I  have  done,  I  find  the  way  I  pro- 
pose will  be  the  better  of  the  two.  If  the  tide  had  been  shut  out  from  the  osier 
beds  they  would  have  had  a  claim  for  the  destruction  of  the  osier  beds,  therefore, 
we  leave  everything  as  it  is,  and  exclude  the  tide  from  this  property,  while  the 
cost  of  it  is  3,000  /.  out  of  the  9,000  L 

1801.  Sir  George  Elliot.]  You  treat  this  as  part  of  the  Thames  up  to  the 
creek  ? — Yes,  as  we  go  into  the  subject  in  detail  we  find  a  way  of  getting  over 
these  difficulties. 

O.111.  R2  1802.  £.3,000 
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Sir  J.  Bazalgetie.       1 802.  £.  3,000  seems  a  small  sum  ? — Yes. 
7  June  1877.  1803.  Mr.  Mark  Stewart, ,]  You  think  it  can  be  done  for  that? — Yes. 

1 804.  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens^]  All  the  works  you  now  describe  are  the  result 
of  surveys  made  since  the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee  ? — They  are. 

1805.  Then  that  is  one  direct  result  of  the  investigation  in  this  room? — Yes ; 
I  mean  to  say  that  that  would  have  been  done  before  the  works  were  carried  out. 
When  I  spoke  generally  of  what  works  would  be  done,  I  stated  that  before  the 
works  were  carried  out  each  would  be  carefully  examined,  and  I  still  say  that 
many  of  those  works  now  proposed  may  require  modification. 

1806.  It  is' generally  true  of  all  these  works,  the  details  of  which  you  have 
given  us,  that  when  they  come  to  be  looked  into,  some  of  them  may  require 
similar  modification  ? — Clearly. 

1807.  As  I  understand,  your  works  upon  the  Wandle  are  simply  directed  to 
keeping  out  the  Thames  ? — Yes. 

1 808.  At  one  point  I  find  that  a  parapet  wall  5  feet  high  in  front  of  the  Brewery 
will  be  necessary  ? — Yes;  that  is  number  22  ;  200  feet  of  parapet  wall. 

1809.  What  does  that  mean? — It  means  a  parapet  wall;  it  appears  to  be 
open  garden  ground  at  the  back  of  it. 

1810.  You  will  have  to  construct  at  that  point  a  parapet  wall  5  feet  high? — 
Yes,  in  front  of  that  garden. 

1811.  That  would  be  something  that  does  not  exist  now  ? — It  would  be. 

1812.  Of  course  your  works,  as  I  understand  them,  are  simply  directed  to 
the  Thames,  and  would  not  do  anything  with  regard  to  the  flooding  of  the  Wandle 
itself  ? — No,  they  have  reference  to  the  flooding  from  the  Thames. 

1813.  They  are  directed  simply  to  that  view  ? — Yes. 

1814.  And  assuming  any  inconvenience  to  arise  from  floods  in  the  Wandle 
itself,  your  works  would  not  alleviate  those  in  any  way  ? — They  would  not  affect 
it  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pfdlbrick. 

1815.  I  notice  with  regard  to  the  properties  that  I  more  immediately  repre- 
sent, taking  the  Middlesex  side  of  London  Bridge,  that  as  to  all  the  wharves 
that  go  from  there  to  Billingsgate,  Queenhithe  Wharf,  London  Bridge  Wharf, 
and  Nicholson's  Wharf,  you  propose  to  put  a  two-foot  wall  from  London  Bridge 
Wharf  to  the  end  of  Nicholson's  Wharf,  next  to  the  river  ?— I  cannot  follow  you 
so  rapidly. 

1816.  It  is  number  280  B.  and  281  ?— Yes. 

1817.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  there  ? — We  propose  at  280  to  form  470  feet 
of  brick  wall  2  feet  high,  and  at  281,  180  feet  of  the  same. 

lSi  8.  So  that  there  will  be  650  feet,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  frontage 
of  this  wharf,  of  a  two-foot  wall  put  between  these  wharves  and  the  river? — 
Yes. 

1819.  These  are  fruit  wharves,  chiefly  used  in  the  fruit  trade  ;  the  great  fruit 
trade  of  London  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  these  wharves,  among  other  trades  ?—  I 
daresay  it  is  so. 

1820.  Have  you  considered  what  the  effect  of  placing  a  two-foot  wall  would 
be  with  regard  to  the  business  of  those  wharves  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  very  injurious  to  it. 

1 821 .  It  would  be  above  the  level  of  the  present  openings,  or  else  it  would 
be  of  no  use  ? — Yes. 

1822.  So  that  whatever  had  to  be  carried  on  in  the  way  of  business,  would 
have  to  be  lifted  over  a  two-foot  wall  ? — Yes. 

1823.  In  practice,  a  similar  obstruction  is  never  adopted  by  a  wharfinger 
along  the  Thames,  is  it  r — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

1 824.  It  is  very  exceptional  ?— A  good  many  of  them  are  doing  it  now. 

1825.  I  mean  except  for  the  necessity  of  providing  against  flooding,  no  man 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  trade  or  business,  would  put  such  a  bar  or  line 
between  nira  and  the  water? — It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

1826.  Not  only  is  it  not  necessary,  but  it  is  a  hindrance  to  trade.  Have  you 
considered  whether  in  the  case  of  this  600  feet  wall,  it  would  be  possible,  if  the 
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wall  were  builr,  to  fill  up  the  level  of  the  wharf,  so  as  to  make  the  floor  line  of   sir  /.  Bazalgetu. 
the  wharf  the  same  height  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  

1827.  That  you  have  not  considered  ?— No.  7  June  1877. 

1828.  That  is  not  included  in  the  estimate? — No. 

1 829.  I  mav  take  it  that  that  sum  of  400  /.  is  the  mere  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  wall  ?— £.*450. 

1 830.  That  is  the  mere  building  of  the  wall  without  the  cost  of  the  foundation  ? 
—Yes. 

1831.  What  foundation  is  there  to  build  upon  at  the  present  moment?— The 
present  wall. 

1832.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  bear  what  you  propose  to  put  upon  it? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  a  timber  frontage  at  present. 

1 833.  You  build  bricks  to  the  height  of  two  feet  on  the  top  of  the  timber  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  objection  to  that.  I  am  not  particular  whether  it  is  brick  or  con- 
tinued timber ;  in  all  probability  what  you  would  do  there  would  be  to  put  a 
couple  of  baulks  bolted  down  upon  the  present  wharves. 

1834.  Your  idea  at  present  is  a  brick-wail  parapet? — There  is  nothing  to 
point  out  that  that  is  a  brick  wall. 

1835.  It  is  under  the  column  "  wall"  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  wooden  walls. 

1836.  The  wooden  walls  one  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  usually  are 
moveable  wooden  walls ;  what  had  you  in  your  mind  when  you  made  the  esti- 
mate?— I  have  estimated  for  a  couple  of  timber  baulks. 

1 837.  Merely  placing  a  couple  of  timber  baulks  bolted  down  ? — Yes. 

1 838.  On  each  of  those  ? — Yes. 

1839.  At  Queenhithe  and  Smith's  Wharf  you  propose  230  feet  of  3-foot  wall 
on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  docks ;  it  is  number  249  ? — Yes. 

1840.  There  you  propose  a  3-foot  wall  ? — No,  two  feet. 

1841.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  thing;  we  think  that  must  be  lateral  down  to 
the  river  front  r — This  is  not  in  the  front ;  there  are  recesses  in  this  building, 
and  it  is  the  side  walls. 

1842.  But  the  side  walls  you  propose  to  be  two  feet  high  are  fixed ;  what 
becomes  of  the  accesses  to  the  side  of  the  property  ? — The  side  access  is  at 
Queenhithe  Stairs. 

1843.  Take  Queenhithe  Stairs  as  they  exist,  you  put  up  a  2-feet  wall  of 
timber  ;  what  is  to  happen  to  the  side  accesses  ?— It  is  only  a  footway. 

1 844.  It  is  all  the  more  awkward;  you  cannot  get  over  it  with  a  carriage  ? — 
You  cannot  have  a  cart  there. 

1 845.  Then  you  must  clamber  over  it  ?— You  must  step  over  it ;  you  can  put 
steps  if  you  want  to  take  ladies  down  there,  but  the  people  there  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stepping  over  it. 

1 846.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  what  would  you  do  ?— There 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  over  it. 

1847.  You  will  have  to  get  over  it  the  best  way  you  can  ?— You  wnl  have  to 
step  over  it. 

1848.  As  to  the  gentlemen  I  represent,  there  are  only  three  or  four  cases  upon 
the  Surrey  side  ;  have  you  altered  since  you  made  this  estimate,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Committee,  the  plans  and  designs  you  had  in  your  mind  when  you 
issued  the  notice  to  the  various  wharfingers  in  November  last?— No. 

1849.  Can  y°u  account  for  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  have  in  my  hand 
here  a  notice  to  the  wharfingers  on  the  Surrey  side,  the  gentlemen  I  represent, 
to  raise  their  wharves  2  leet,  I  foot  6  inches,  a  foot,  and  so  forth;  you  have 
given  these  gentlemen  notice  either  to  raise  their  walls  and  do  works,  and  not 
one  of  the  works  is  mentioned  in  the  plan  now  before  the  Committee  or  the 
estimate  before  the  Committee;  can  you  account  for  that?— Will  you  refer  to 
one  or  two  of  them? 

1850.  I  cannot  yive  the  number,  I  can  give  you  the  names;  I  will  take 
Chamberlain's  Wharf,  No.  155  upon  the  plau  ?— I  think  you  will  find  it  will 
turn  out  that  in  each  of  the  cases  they  have  done  something. 

1851.  No;  in  every  one  of  these  cases  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  these 
gentlemen  have  not  done  a  single  thing  ;  they  have  not  put  up  tide  boards  ?— • 
Is  that  so  ? 

1852.  The  reply  to  the  Board  was  that  the  premises  were  in  a  proper  state, 
and  that  nothing  was  required  to  be  done  ?— The  reason  why  we  have  done 

0.1 11.  R3  nothing 
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Sir  J.  Bmalgetu*  nothing  there  is  that  we  found  at  Chamberlain's  Wharf  they  had  fitted  up  planks 
j       |8  "        with  clay  at  the  back  of  them,  putting  the  joints  together  with  clay. 

1853.  That  you  say  with  regard  to  Chamberlains  Wharf;  that  is  the  reason, 
because  you  found  that  they  had  done  it  ? — Yes,  we  found  they  were  doing  some- 
thing. 

1 854.  Now  let  me  ask  you  if  this  evidence  is  to  be  of  any  value  before  the 
Committee,  and  I  do  not  dispute  that  you  are  giving  them  the  best  impression  in 
your  mind  ;  are  you  prepared  to  say  positively  that  a  single  thing  has  been  done 
since  the  notice  was  served  in  January  ? — I  can  only  speak  to  the  information  I 
have. 

1 855.  It  is  reported  to  you  as  such  ? — I  have  it  marked  upon  my  section  as 
such,  and  that  is  the  reason ;  in  any  cases  where  anything  has  been  done  it  is 
left  out. 

1856.  I  will  now  turn  to  156,  which  is  Cotton's,  and  one  of  the  largest 
wharves  on  the  river;  you  require  them  to  raise  it  one  foot  ? — Yes,  they  fitted 
all  their  openings  with  planks. 

1 857.  But  those  planks  have  been  there  for  years? — No,  they  have  not  in  all 
cases.  I  have  very  carefully  marked  them.  After  the  service  of  that  letter  I 
sent  round  to  ascertain  exactly  what  had  been  done,  and  I  have  marked  upon  my 
section  what  has  been  done,  and  in  all  the  cases  you  refer  to  now  it  is  shown 
that  in  the  loopholes  they  have  fixed  planks  up  to  the  required  height. 

1858.  Before  you  pass  from  Chamberlain's  Wharf,  let  me  call  attention  to 
this  reply  of  Messrs.  Besley's  ;  you  required  them  to  raise  their  wall  six  inches : 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  who  are  occupiers  of  Chamberlain's  Wharf,  Southwark, 
acknowledge  receipt  of  communication  from  the  Board,  dated  the  10th  January 
1877-  in  which  certain  alterations  are  suggested  to  be  made  in  these  premises 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette ;  that  is,  that  the  frontage  of  the 
property  should  be  raised  six  inches.     In  carefully  perusing  the  document  in 
question  in  order  to  find  out  by  what  reasoning  the  above  recommendation  is 
supported,  we  see  that, c  The  Board  therefore  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  direct  the 
attention  of  all  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames 
to  the  necessity  of  at  once  taking  measures  by  raising  the  frontage  of  the  pro- 
perty exposed  to  inundation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  overflow  f  it  con- 
cerns  us  to  deal  principally  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  opinion  as  regards  this 
property,  but  inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  endorsing  his  opinion  is 
involved,  we  would  premise  our  observations  by  suggesting  certain  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  us  to  invalidate  the  wisdom  both  of  Sir  Joseph's  opinion 
and  of  the  Board's  action,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Board  has,  in  this  question  of  the 
inundation,  adopted  the  easy  but  slightly  ignoble  plan  of  trying  to  thrust  its 
responsibilities  on  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  and  in  endeavouring  to  find  a 
scapegoat  has  pitched  upon  the  unfortunate  parties  who  happen  to  be  nearest 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  that  is  the  wharfingers  on  the  river  bank.     Now  it 
cannot  be  fairly  contended  that  they  the  wharfingers  are  responsible  for  the 
building  of  small  bouse  property  on  situations  below  the  level  of  high  water 
which  have  been  subject  to  inundations  from  time  immemorial.     These  houses, 
which     are    inhabited     by    the    poorer     classes,    were    built    by    persons 
who  '  must     have    known    the     liability     to     inundation    which     existed 
Do   these    persons    charge    less    rent    in    consequence?     Do    they    forego 
their   rent   when   inundations   take   place ;   why  should  the   Board  of  Works 
make  favourites  and  tacitly  exonerate  the  landlords  of  this  kind  of  property 
from  blame,  and  confine  its  recommendations,  involving  great  expenses  to  the 
wharfingers ;  why  should  the  Board  apply  one  principle  to  one  side  of  the  river, 
the  Middlesex  side,  and  another   principle  to  the  other  side,  the  Surrey  side ; 
the  population  on  the  Surrey  side  helped  to  pay  for  that  costly,  ornamental, 
and  until  now,  little  used  embankment  on  the  north  side ;  why  should  the  poor 
Surrey  side  be  refused,  when  it  asks  to  be  treated  in   the  same  manner,  and  its 
embankment  made  a  metropolitan  improvement;  those  who   show  themselves 
so  suspiciously  ready  to  talk  about  the  poor  when  they  want  to  shift  their  re- 
sponsibilities on  to  other  people,  might  examine  themselves  to  see  whether  the 
motive  they  act  on  is  not  rather  self-glorification ;  the   Hoard   has  enormously 
increased  the  rate  burden  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  no  doubt  afraid  lest  the  breach 
of  popular  agitation  which  brought  it  into  being  should,  through  the  burdens 
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cast  upon  the  people,  blow  the  other  way,  and  demand  its  abolition;  but  why    Sir  J.  Bazatytic. 
try  to  ride  off  on  other  people's  shoulders.     Now  with  regard  to  these  premises,  ■ 

they  have  never  been  inundated  even  during  the  highest  tides  we  have  known ;  7  J*^  **77' 
we  have  taken  precautions  from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  found 
that  they  were  necessary  ;  the  premises  were  so  built  as  to  provide  against 
the  risk  from  high  tides,  and  we  know  by  experience  that  this  has  been 
done  effectually ; "  that  was  written  after  the  highest  tide  you  have  any  record 
of  in  the  Thames  ? — I  am  not  surprised  at  that  remark.  These  premises  we  pro- 
posed they  should  raise  six  inches ;  that  shows  that  we  wanted  them  to  raise 
them  to  the  level  of  five  feet  above  Trinity.  Now  we  have  it  in  evidence  here 
that  the  highest  tide  was  four  feet  six  above  Trinity,  so  that  it  is  true  that  the 
tide  has  just  risen  to  the  lip  of  these  premises,  but  has  not  yet  been  over  it,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  before  this  year  is  over  it  may  not  be  over  it  the  next 
time,  and  we  say,  therefore,  to  be  safe,  you  must  raise  your  walls  six  inches 
higher. 

1 859.  Then  why  do  not  you  put  it  in  your  estimate,  if  that  be  so  ? — Because  I 
found  that  they  had  done  what  we  proposed.  In  going  to  those  premises,  we 
found  that  they  had  put  planks,  so  it  is  reported  to  me,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  included  them. 

1 860.  If  it  be  that  the  position  taken  in  this  letter  has  been  adhered  to  by 
these  wharfingers,  what  do  you  say ;  ought  it  to  be  included  in  your  estimate  ? 
— It  ought  to  be,  if  nothing  has  been  done. 

1861.  Ought  not  all  these  gentlemen,  whose  wharves  are  omitted  from  2  feet 
down  to  6  inches,  to  be  included  in  your  estimate,  provided  they  have  not  carried 
out  the  works  you  require? — Provided  they  have  not  carried  out  the  necessary 
works,  but  I  believe  they  have ;  the  only  reason  for  excluding  them  is  that  they 
have  done  so.  I  have  sent  careful  people  to  make  careful  surveys,  and  they  have 
returned  with  the  information  marked  carefully  upon  this  plan,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is  the  fact. 

1862.  I  will  not  trouble  you  except  in  one  other  instance,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. No.  161,  Gun  and  Shot  Wharf,  you  wanted  them  to  raise  2  feet;  iu  that 
case,  has  anything  been  done  ? — Yes. 

1863.  What  has  been  done? — Brick  and  boards  have  been  placed  there,  raising 
it  to  the  full  height. 

1 864.  Was  not  that  done  before  your  notice  r — My  survey  was  made  before 
the  notice,  and  it  was  not  done  before  the  survey  was  made,  which  may  have 
been  a  month  or  two  before.  It  occupied  some  time  ;  but  after  the  survey  was 
made,  and  when  the  survey  came  before  me  to  look  at,  I  found  it  was  not  high 
enough,  and  I  served  the  notice  ;  it  is  possible,  between  the  two  dates,  that  they 
may  have  raised  it. 

1865.  Has  anything  really  been  done  there  substantially  for  some  years  in  that 
way  ;  was  not  all  this  done  before  that  time  ?— If  you  ask  me,  from  the  best 
information  I  have  got,  I  should  say  it  was  not. 

1866.  After  the  high  tide  in  March  1873  or  1874,  were  not  these  very  steps, 
which  you  say  are  now  satisfactory  in  the  Gun  and  Shot  Wharf,  taken  by  the 
wharfingers  ? — This  survey  that  I  have  before  me  was  made  in  November  1876. 
It  is  a  very  accurate  survey,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  right. 

1 867.  Tcannot  press  you  farther  ? — I  cannot  go  further. 

1868.  You  believe  the  gentlemen  who  made  your  survey? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

1 869.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  Bankside  ;  the  west  side  of  South- 
wark  Bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  St.  Saviour's;  I  may  take  it  that 
the  proposal  is  to  carry  a  wall,  or  a  couple  of  baulks  of  timber,  along  the  outside 
of  the  wharfage  there  ? — Yes, 

1870.  Between  No.  113  and  No.  127,  upon  the  detailed  plan,  there  are 
750  feet  of  wall  3  feet  high  ? — It  appears  to  be  so. 

1871.  And  it  is  proposed  to  be  a  timber  wall  at  the  outside  of  the  wharf? — 
No,  mostly  brick ;  varying  according  to  what  the  structure  is  at  the  present 
time;  you  have  taken  a  long  range,  and  there  are  various  structures;  the 
addition  would  be  of  the  same  character  as  now  exists. 

0.111.  R4  1872.  Is 
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Sir  /.  BasalgdU.        l872.  Is  there  any  retaining  wall  to  the  wharfage  there  ?— Yes. 

1873.  Are  you  sure? — Yes. 

7  June  1877.  jgy^  Js  not  that  wharfage  only  supported  by  timber  struts?— Probably, but 

it  forms  a  retaining  wall. 

1875.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  brick  wall  that  you  propose  ?— I  say 
I  would  not  put  brick  where  there  is  timber;  I  would  add  timber  to  it. 

1876.  There  is  nothing-  but  timber  along  the  whole  of  that? — Yes,  there  is; 
some  are  brick,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  and  125,  are  brick. 

1877.  Your  wall  would  be  partly  timber  and  partly  brick  ?— Yes. 

1 878.  Proposing  to  leave  the  wharfage  at  the  present  level  ? — Yes. 

1879.  *  may  ta^e  lt  that  in  this  case  you  have  not  made  any  calculation  as  to 
the  cost  of  raising  the  wharfage  to  the  height  of  the  wharf  ? — I  do  not  propose 
to  raise  the  wharfage. 

1880.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  iron  wharves  along  this  wharfage? — Yes. 

1881.  And  on  the  outside  of  the  wharf  face  there  are  platforms  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  wharfage,  for  which  a  rent  is  paid  to  the  Thames  Conservancy? 
— What  do  you  mean  by  "  platforms  "  ? 

1882.  Outside  the  wharfage  face  ?— A  kind  of  wharf  for  barges  to  lie  upon  ? 

1883.  Yes  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  are. 

1884.  Supported  upon  piles,  the  rent  being  paid  to  the  Thames  Conservancy? 
—I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  rent.  I  know  there  are  such  platforms 
upon  this  part  of  the  river. 

1885.  According  to  your  proposal,  to  get  from  the  platforms  to  the  wharf,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  and  lower  all  goods  over  three-foot  walls  r — Yes. 

1 886.  In  your  judgment,  would  not  it  be  a  wiser  plan  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
whole  wharf? — It  does  not  follow ;  it  may  in  some  cases  be  so,  and  in  others  it 
may  not.     I  cannot  give  a  general  answer  to  that. 

1887.  Generally  speaking,  with  the  wharf  in  two  stages,  as  it  is  at  present, 
the  wharfage,  and  then  the  platform  at  a  lower  level,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  whole  wharf  than  to  raise  all  the  goods  over  the  wall  ? — It 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  wharf. 

1888.  Would  it  not  be  sometimes  difficult,  looking  at  the  character  of  the 
wharf,  to  make  arrangements  for  getting  iron  goods  over  three-foot  walls  r— I 
suppose  the  goods  are  raised  by  cranes,  and  I  say  it  would  make  very  little 
difference. 

1889.  But  it  would  be  an  interference  with  the  business? — Yes,  to  the  extent 
that  you  would  have  another  turn  or  two  of  the  crane  to  raise  them  over  the 
wall. 

1890.  Do  you  know  any  places  within  the  district  I  have  pointed  out  where 
the  putting  of  such  a  wall  would  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  business  now 
carried  on  ?—  No. 

1891.  Do  you  know  Redding  Wharf? — The  dust  wharf? 

1 892.  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  turn  to  that  121,  that  is  the  dust  shoot ;  would  not 
the  putting  of  a  wall  of  the  character  that  you  have  suggested  absolutely  prevent 
the  use  of  those  premises  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

1 893.  At  preseut  the  dust  is  shot  over  the  edge  of  the  wharf? — Yes. 

1 894.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  it ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  wharf  there  ? — All  it  wants  is  one  of  the  slide  boards  of  the  width 
of  a  cart  to  be  taken  out  when  they  are  shooting  the  dust,  and  put  in  again  when 
the  shooting  is  over. 

1 895.  A  slide  hoard  in  the  wall  ? — Yes. 

1896.  An  opening  in  the  wall  ? — Yes. 

1897.  Then  upon  that  board,  so  far  as  the  river  is  concerned,  you  would  rely 
for  the  prevention  of  floods  ? — Clearly. 

1898.  From  its  being  in  its  place  at  the  time  required?— I  stated  in  my  exami- 
nation in  chief  that  my  idea  was  that  there  should  be  a  fine  imposed  upon  persons 
who  had  the  hoards  out  except  at  such  times  as  the  business  was  being  carried  on 
on  the  premises. 

1 899.  There  is  no  such  clause  in  the  Bill ;  you  are  aware  of  that  ?— There  is  a 
power  to  regulate  these  things  left  to  the  proper  authority,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  put  it  in  the  Bill;  it  would  be  an  arrangement  with  them. 

1900.  Do  you  suggest  that  such  a  power  is  in  the  Bill  as  would  enable  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  fine  Mr.  Reddin  for  not  keeping  the  gate  shut 
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up  at  the  proper  time  ? — I  presume  that  there  is  sufficient  power  to  do  it,  and    Sir  ./•  Bazalgette. 
if  not,  I  suggest  that  it  shoultd  be  put  in.  7  Jun     g 

1901.  As  the  plan  at  present  shows  with  a  wall,  it  would  prevent  the  use  of 
premises  for  his  business  ? — Yes,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  gone  into  detail. 

1902.  Do  you  know  the  drawdock  very  near  the  same  place,  Newton's  draw- 
dock,  No.  99 ;  there  is  a  drawdock  with  simply  an  access  by  road  to  the  river, 
and  Newton's  have  no  wharfage  by  the  side  of  it? — Yes. 

1903.  Would  not  it  be  a  case  of  extinction  if  that  aperture  should  be  walled 
up  in  the  way  you  suggest? — I  do  not  propose  to  wall  it  up.  I  propose  to 
raise  it  at  the  head  of  the  dock  to  let  the  water  into  the  dock. 

1904.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  this,  it  would  be  walled  up? — It  is  not 
possible,  upon  a  section  of  that  kind,  to  give,  all  the  details. 

1005.  The  people  who  are  affected  are  anxious  to  know  whether  they  are 
bound  by  this,  or  not ;  the  suggestion  upon  this  plan  is,  to  wall  up  the  entrance 
to  this  drawdock  ? — That  section  merely  means  the  raising  of  the  head  of  that 
dock,  round  that  dock,  to  the  height  that  is  shown  there. 

1906.  All  round  the  dock  ? — It  does  not  mean  the  closing  of  the  dock. 

1907.  Would  not  raising  the  level  round  the  dock  be  a  far  greater  expense 
than  is  indicated  by  this  kind  of  wall  ? — There  is  no  necessity  to  raise  it  all 
round  the  dock ;  this  dock  on  either  side  has  brick  walls,  therefore  the  water 
cannot  overflow  there ;  it  is  only  at  the  head  of  the  dock. 

1908.  Am  I  to  take  it,  as  to  Newton's,  that  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
wav  to  what  is  indicated  here,  but  that  it  could  not  be  indicated  on  this  plan  ? 
—No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

1909.  I  will  ask  you  generally  whether  you  have,  in  order  to  make  this 
estimate,  surveyed  St.  Olave's  district  r — Yes. 

1910.  Have  you  personally  been  over  it  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee ? — No. 

1911.  When  was  this  survey  made? — The  survey  was  made  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee.  I  produced  this  survey  before  the  Committee  when  I 
gave  my  evidence  in  chief. 

1912.  And  you  prepared  this  estimate  since  that  survey  ? — Yes  ;  sending  out 
for  further  information  when  necessary. 

1913.  You  have  let  my  district  off  pretty  easily  ;  you  only  give  an  expendi- 
ture of  200/.?— Yes. 

1914.  We  may  take  that  as  a  tolerably  definite  and  final  estimate  of  the 
expense  that  will  be  put  upon  us,  or  are  we  to  make  allowances  ? — That  is  the 
best  opinion  I  can  give  at  the  present  time;  that  is  the  best  judgment  I  can 
form. 

1915.  Will  these  works  be  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  character  ? — All 

permanent. 

1916.  As  permanent  as  the  wharves  themselves  ? — Yes. 

1917.  You  do  not  want  for  our  district  to  have  any  public  roads  or  public 
works  ? — They  are  not  required. 

1918.  You  only  want  to  put  a  few  gates  and  raise  some  walls  r — Yes. 

1919.  You  could  do  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  our  district  without  any  of  the 
machinery  that  is  asked  for  in  this  Bill  r— That  I  do  not  know;  there  may  be  the 
same  difficulty  in  doing  it  in  your  district  as  in  any  other;  I  do  not  know  what 
powers  we  may  have  ;  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  upon  that. 

1920.  Supposing  fresh  legislation  was  to  take  place  upon  this  matter,  is  it 
necessary  for  what  is  to  be  done  in  St.  Olave's  district  to  give  all  this  power  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?— It  would  be  as  necessary  for  a  small  work 
as  for  a  large  one,  I  should  think. 

1921.  In  order  to  put  sliding  gates,  why  do  you  want  power  to  make  roads  ?— 
We  require  power  to  make  the  persons  put  the  sliding  gates. 

1922.  But  you  require  no  more  power  than  that?—It  may  be  so  as  to  your 
district. 

1923.  As  far  as  my  district  goes,  the  general  powers  asked  for  by  the  Bill  are 
not  wanted  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

0.111.  S  1924-  What 
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Sir  jr.  BiMaigette.        1924.  What  do  they  want  it  for  ?— That  I  cannot  tell. 
7  June  1877.  ,1925-  Can  you  suggest  what  they  may  be  wanted  for?— I  mav  suggest  that 

this  property  may  change  its  character  entirely  within  the  next  'year,  and  may 
render  necessary  an  entirely  different  class  of  works. 

1926.  Then  I  cannot  take  the  comfort  you  gave  me  just  now  as  a  permanent 
one  ? — As  the  property  now  stands,  but  it  may  be  liable  to  alterations  which  I 
cannot  foresee. 

1927.  Supposing  the  level  of  the  tide  was  raised,  you  would  waut  to  do  some- 
thing more  ? — Yes. 

1928.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  property  along  the  boundary  of 
St.  Olave's ;  do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  as  to 
keeping  out  the  tide  or  not  ?—  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  protected  by  boards  and 
slides. 

1929.  Do  you  know  what  state  the  boards  there  are  now  in  ? — I  believe  they 
answer  pretty  well. 

1930.  Then  you  cannot  explain  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  this  estimate 
would  require  further  modifications,  further  than  by  saying  tbat  the  character 
of  the  property  may  change  ? — Yes. 

1 93 1 .  Is  that  all  you  meant  by  saying  that  this  plan  would  require  modifica- 
tions ;  you  did  not  tell  me  so,  but  you  told  my  learned  friends  that  the 
estimate  you  submitted  would  require  modification?— No;  what  I  said  was  that 
in  every  case  where  I  have  recommended  a  work  it  may  turn  out  that  when  we 
come  to  treat  with  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  property,  they  may  suggest 
some  difficulty  with  respect  to  it,  and  something  better  may  be  substituted 
for  it. 

1932.  How  much  am  I  to  add  to  the  200  /.  for  compensation? — That  I  can- 
not tell  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. 

1933.  In  sending  in  some  figures  and  plans  to  Messrs.  Cory,  you  say  that  in 
No.  74,  in  Lambeth  parish,  there  is  90  feet  run  of  raised  parapet  wall?-  Yes. 

1934.  How  do  you  make  out  the  90  feet;  you  say  90  feet  run  of  raised 
parapet  wall  ? — That  is  the  whole  width. 

1935.  That  is  filling  up  all  the  apertures  or  doorways  at  present  in  Messrs. 
Cory's  Wharf  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

1 936.  Is  it  putting  a  wall  4  feet  high  in  each  of  the  apertures  or  doorways 
upon  their  wharf? — It  is  putting  a  wall  4  feet  high  upon  their  property. 

1937-  Their  property,  as  it  faces  the  river,  has  simply  doors  or  apertures 
opening  on  to  the  river  ? — Yes. 

1938.  Where  do  you  propose  to  run  the  parapet  wall  ? — I  will  show  you.  I 
knew  an  objection  was  going  to  be  raised  in  this  case ;  it  is  a  fair  illustration  to 
the  Committee  of  how,  in  looking  at  the  premises  carefully,  the  work  can  be 
done  without  inconvenience  to  them.  Messrs.  Cory  have  their  coal  barges 
brought  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and  the  men  carry  the  sacks  of  coals  up  steps  on 
to  the  platform,  and  shoot  them  into  carts  standing  at  that  platform  ;  that  plat- 
form exists  ;  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  put  my  4  feet  of  wall  underneath  the  platform, 
and  the  tide  is  excluded  at  once  from  the  premises,  without  the  smallest  altera- 
tion to  their  premises,  or  inconvenience  to  them.  (The  Witness  produced  a 
sketch  of  Messrs.  Cory's  Wharf).  Now  I  can  suggest  in  the  same  way  if  diffi- 
culties are  raised,  and  I  have  time  to  visit  the  places,  many  similar  ways  of 
getting  over  the  difficulties  suggested.  Then  they  want  to  get  room  for  the  men 
to  walk  round  at  certain  places  at  the  side  of  the  wharf;  there  I  should  put 
boards  which  would  take  our  and  put  in,  to  let  them  go  by,  the  main  bulk  of 
the  work  being  permanent. 

1939.  This  sketch  was  not  submitted  by  you,  or  sent  in  with  the  other  matters 
that  you  did  send  in? — No,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Cory  what  I  have  sent  to  other 
people. 

1940.  But  this  which  is  detail  with  special  reference  to  that  wharf,  you  have 
not  sent  ? — No. 

1941.  Why  did  not  you  send  this  ? — You  might  as  well  ask  me  why  I  did  not 
send  details  of  every  case. 

1942.  You 
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1942.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  knew  there  would  possibly  be  a  special    Sir  J.  Bazalgette. 
objection  raised  in  regard  to  Messrs.  Cory's  Wharf? •  — _ 

Chairman.]  I  do  not  think  you  can  pursue  this. 

Witness.']  I  may  mention  that  it  was  only  finished  this  morning,  and  I 
was  very  much  pressed  fur  time 

1943.  Mr.  Greene.]  As  to  the  tide  boards,  you  say  you  would  have  tide 
boards  for  all  openings ;  in  respect  of  which  openings  do  you  specify  a  tide 
board  ?  —In  that  wall, 

1944.  Have  you  paid  any  regard  to  the  barge  building  shed  which  there  is 
upon  that  wharf  ?— I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  refer  to. 

1945.  It  is  the  nearest  aperture  to  No.  75  ? — I  should  put  in  slides  there. 

1946.  Then  where  is  your  estimate  in  respect  to  that? — I  have  estimated  it  as 
a  wall.  1 

1947.  Although  it  is  work  of  an  entirely  different  character? — Yes,  I  have 
said  that  I  cannot  go  into  details  in  my  general  estimate  ;  that  is  one  of  the  cor- 
rections I  should  make  in  carrying  it  out. 

1948.  How  many  moveable  slides  are  there  throughout  the  whole  district  that 
you  have  surveyed? — Do  you  mean  the  Lambeth  district  ? 

1949.  Yes,  how  many  apertures  are  there  to  be  protected  by  moveable  slides  ? 
—Twenty-three. 

1950.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  there  are  along  the  whole  district  ?— No ;  it 
would  be  a  long  operation. 

1951.  Some  thousands  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

1952.  Would  you  say  some  thousands? — No,  I  would  not. 
l95S*  Some  hundreds? — I  daresay  some  hundreds. 
19.14.  Several  hundred  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

1955.  Can  you  tell  me  this,  would  50,000  /.  be  raised  by  a  halfpenny  rate  all 
over  the  metropolis  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  off-hand. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ctipps. 

1956.  I  assume  that  you  agree  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  in 
some  way  and  by  some  authority  these  floods  must  be  prevented  ;  that  is  au 
imperative  necessity  ?  —Undoubtedly. 

1957-  Is  the  mode  in  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  as  econo- 
mical a  mode  as  is  possible,  in  your  opinion,  consistent  with  its  being  done  effec- 
tually ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1958  And  you  have  endeavoured,  have  you  not,  to  find  out  how  this  can  be 
done  effectually  and  as  economically  as  possible? — I  have. 

1959.  Supposing  that  you  had  been  employed  to  undertake  this  matter  for 
any  of  these  district  boards,  as  you  have  been  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  should  not  you  have  recommended  in  each  case  exactly  what  you  re- 
commend now  ?—  Certainly. 

i960.  Assuming  that  there  had  been  no  alteration  at  all  in  the  Act,  you 
would  have  been  limited  to  no  plans  whatever ;  supposing  you  had  been  consulted 
by  them  last  year,  you  would  simply  have  had  to  devise  such  means  as  might 
have  been  effectual  for  the  prevention  of  this  injury  ? — Yes. 

1961.  And  had  you  been  called  in  then,  your  plan  would  simply  have  been 
regulated  by  what  was  necessary,  and  nothing  else  ? — Yes,  they  would  have  been 
of  the  same  character  then  as  now. 

1962.  And  now,  from  time  to  time,  if  this  matter  is  to  continue  as  a  protection, 
that  must  still  be  your  guide  in  carrying  out  any  works  whatever  that  are  neces- 
sary for  effectually  preventing  the  floods? — Yes,  certainly. 

1963.  Then  what  you  have  suggested  in  consequence  of  what  was  asked  for 
by  the  Committee  is  what  you  think  necessary  at  the  present  time,  assuming 
that  something  is  to  be  done  immediately? — Yes. 

1964.  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  this  :  no  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  what  has 
been  going  on  in  other  parts  of  England ;  had  you  been  called  in  to  advise  any 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  your  guide  would  still  have  been  the  same,  to  devise 
what  was  effectual  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

0.111.  s  2  1965.  And 
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Sir  J.  BazalgeHe.       1965.  And   you    would  not  have   been   hampered  by  any  plans   whatever 
,      ~g  being  submitted  to  any   authority  beforehand  ?— I  do   not  understand  your 

7  une     77.      qUestion. 

1966.  If  you  had  been  called  in  you  would  have  been  free  to  advise  such  plans 
as  were  necessary,  without  being  limited  to  anything  which  had  been  submitted 
to  Parliament  in  any  way  whatever  ? — Yes. 

1967.  You  know  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  general  powers  to 
direct  what  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

1968.  And  that  was  what  the  separate  district  boards  had  power  to  do  under 
Section  69,  assuming  no  such  Act  as  this  had  been  passed  ? — Yes. 

1 069.  Supposing  this  is  a  necessity,  and  can  only  be  done  in  a  particular  way, 
and  certain  works  are  necessary,  some  parties  may  have  to  be  compensated  for 
works  which  are  done  for  the  general  benefit  ? — I  apprehend  so,  under  the 
Act. 

1970.  That  is  so,  but  it  would  be  exactly  the  same  whether  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  or  the  vestries,  or  the  districts,  undertook  the  work  r — Yes. 

1971.  If  the  work  must  be  done,  and  can  only  be  done  by  inflicting  injuiy 
upon  an  individual,  whoever  does  the  work  must  pay  full  compensation  to  the 
individual? — Yes. 

1072.  In  point  of  fact,  though  you  have  considered  that  you  could  not,  go 
into  the  question  of  compensation,  looking  at  the  various  special  cases  that  have 
been  put  to  you,  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  compensation  would 
be  very  considerable  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so. 

1973.  As  far  as  mere  claims  go,  you  have  experienced  that  parties  at  all  times 
make  large  claims  ? — Yes. 

1974*  Which  are  fairly  considered  by  the  tribunals  to  which  they  are  referred, 
and  only  such  an  amount  given  as  may  be  fair  ? — Yes ;  I  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  what  amount  might  be  given. 

1975.  I  observe  particularly  you  stated  that  the  works  to  be  done  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  would  be  considerably  more  expensive  than  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  ? — Nearly  double. 

1976.  Taking  that  as  a  strong  point  of  illustration,  would  it  therefore  be  fair 
for  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  pay  double  what  is  paid  by  the  north,  or  that 
the  rate  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  metropolis,  it  being  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  benefit  the  north  by  works  done  on  the  south '—Clearly. 

1977.  As  to  Wandsworth,  the  question  was  put  to  you  that  the  works  which 
you  think  necessary  in  Wandsworth  parish  alone  are  half  as  much  as  the  whole 
works  required  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  ? — It  is  so. 

j  978-80.  Therefore,  if  it  were  spread  over  the  whole,  it  would  be  to  make  the 
north  of  the  metropolis  pay  very  largely  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  entirely  by 
the  Wandsworth  district  ? — Yes. 

1981.  You  know  that  by  the  present  Bill  the  expense  to  Wandsworth  might 
now,  by  the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  be  aided  in  the  first  place  by  any  contribution 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  understand,  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  to  determine  who  shall  pay  for  it. 

1982.  The  Metropolitan  Board  might  now,  if  they  think  fit,  contribute  to  that 
expense  ? — Yes. 

1983.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  might  now,  if  they  think 
fit,  make  any  other  parish,  aided  by  the  works  of  Wandsworth,  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  the  works  at  Wandsworth  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  left  discretionary  with  them 
who  the  burden  shall  fall  upon. 

1984.  As  to  the  tumble-down  wall,  a  great  many  questions  have  been  asked 
about  that ;  I  suppose  something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  the  Fulham  wall  by 
some  one  in  order  to  prevent  floods  ? — Clearly. 

1085.  And  the  amount  of  expense  to  be  incurred  in  that  matter  must  be  the 
same  if  the  work  is  to  be  effectual,  whoever  pays  for  it? — No  doubt. 

1986.  You  also  mentioned  that  of  what  you  thought  would  be  required  to  be 
efficient  for  the  purpose ;    you  found  a   considerable  portion  has  been  done 
already  ? — A  very  large  proportion.     I  think  by  far  the  most  expensive  work 
has  been  done  by  various  dock  companies  and  large  railway  companies  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

1987.  Are 
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1987.  Are  the  works  which  you  see  done,  tolerably  efficient  for  the  purpose  ?    Sir  J.  Baxalgdu. 

— Quite-  7  j^T7877. 

1988:  Those  works  have  all  been  done  by  individuals  ? — Yes. 

1989.  About  what  proportion  is  that ;  half? — I  should  think  as  regards  works, 
half  has  been  done,  but  as  regards  the  cost,  the  most  expensive  half  has  been 
done. 

1 990.  Your  estimate  of  course  does  not  deal  with  that,  but  your  estimate 
deals  with  only  what  now  remains  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

1991.  Assuming  you  had  to  do  any  particular  work  in  any  dock  or  any  wharf,, 
which  might  be  injurious  to  the  owner  of  it,  would  it  not  be  the  custom  in  the 
first  instance  to  consider  with  the  owner  how  the  work  could  be  done  effectually, 
and  at  the  same  time  least  injuriously  to  him? — Yes  ;  I  apprehend  the  course 
would  be  this ;  the  owner  of  the  wharf  would  be  called  upon  to  raise  his  wharf, 
and  he  would  do  it  in  his  own  way ;  if  there  were  any  difficulty  about  it,  I 
should  prepare  a  plan ;  if  he  objected  to  the  plan,  I  should  meet  him  and  see 
what  the  objections  were,  and  how  the  Qbjections  could  be  overcome,  and  modify 
the  plan  to  meet  his  views. 

1 992.  Up  to  this  time,  looking  to  the  opportunity  you  have  had  of  considering 
the  matter,  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  with 
the  owners,  and  suggesting  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  considering  with  them 
how  it  should  be  done  ? — No. 

1993.  But  that  would  be  done  before  the  work  was  actually  carried  out? — 
Before  any  compulsory  work  was  carried  out  that  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Charles  Mills  Roche,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

1 994.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes.  Mr.  C.M.Roche. 

1995.  And  I  believe  you  are  now  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1996.  You  were  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Board  in 
former  years  ?  —  Yes. 

1997.  Have  you  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  Bill  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

199K.  The  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  undertaking 
some  measure  for  the  prevention  of  floods  has  been'  before  the  Board  for  some 
time,  I  think? — Yes,  ever  since  November  1875. 

1999.  And  at  onetime,  I  believe,  you  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  introduce 
a  Bill  last  Session  for  that  purpose  ?— Yes,  it  was  so,  but  there  was  not  time  to 
do  it. 

2000.  The  present  Bill,  and  the  principle  of  the  present  Bill,  has  been  consi- 
derably discussed,  has  it  not,  by  the  Board  from  time  to  timer — Yes. 

2001.  And  the  main  question  that  has  ever  been  in  doubt  at  the  Board  has 
not  been  so  much  the  necessity  of  the  works  being  done,  as  in  what  way  the 
incidence  of  taxation  should  be  made  to  bear? — That  is  so. 

2002.  Some  members  of  the  Board  being  desirous  to  throw  the  expenses  over 
the  whole  metropolis,  and  the  majority  of  the  Board  deciding  that  it  should  be 
borne  by  the  parties  interested  ?— Yes,  that  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  extended  and  amplified. 

2003.  In  the  course  of  that,  or  independently  of  that,  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law  under  the  69th  section  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act? — Yes. 

2004.  That  throws  the  expense  of  the  prevention  of  floods  not  on  the  Metropo- 
litan Board,  but  upon  the  vestries  and  local  boards  ? — That  is  so. 

2005.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  by  that  scheme  by  which  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  and  the  General  Board  were  brought  into  existence,  these 
district  boards  were  brought  into  existence  also  ? — That  is  so. 

2006.  And  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  which  had  existed  up 
to  that  time,  thereupon  ceaseJ,  and  were  vested  some  in  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  some  in  the  district  boards? — Yes. 

Mr.  Littler  objected  to  the  witness  bein^  asked  to  give  an  interpretation 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
0.111.  s  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Cripps  was  heard  in  support  of  his  line  of  examination. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Cripps  was  entitled  to  ask  the  question, 
but  that  the  Committee  could  attribute  to  the  answer  such  importance  as 
they  pleased. 

2007.  Mr.  Cripps  (to  the  Witness).']  You  have  Section  69  before  your— 
Yes. 

2008.  If  1  am  wrong  in  quoting  it,  you  can  be  cross-examined  as  to  it ;  but 
when  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  was  passed,  Section  69  in  that  Act 
of  Parliament  is  the  only  section,  is  it  not,  except  so  far  as  it  is  followed  by 
others  explaining  it,  which  dealt  with  the  mode  of  protecting  a  district  from 
floods  r — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  section  except  that. 

2009.  This  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  states,  "  The  vestry  of  every  parish 
mentioned  in  Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act  and  the  Board  of  Works  for  every  district 
mentioned  in  Schedule  (B.)  to  this  Act  shall  (subject  to  the  powers  by  this  Act 
vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works)  from  time  to  time  repair  and 
maintain  the  sewers  under  this  Act  vested  in  them,  or  such  of  them  as  shall 
not  be  discontinued,  closed  up,  or  destroyed  under  the  powers  herein  contained, 
and  shall  cause  to  be  made,  repaired,  and  maintained  such  sewers  and  works,  or 
such  diversions  or  alterations  of  sewers  and  works  as  may  be  necessary  for  effectu- 
ally draining  their  parish  or  district,  and  shall  cause  all  banks,  wharves,  docks, 
or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining  auy  river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or  water- 
course in  such  parish  or  district  to  be  raised,  strengthened,  or  altered,  or  re- 
paired where  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do  for  effectually  draining  or  protecting 
from  floods  or  inundation  such  parish  or  district ; "  that  was  a  direct  injunction 
put  upon  them  by  this  Act?— Yes. 

2010.  And  there  is  no  such  duty  cast  by  this  Act  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  as  a  Board  ? — No,  it  had  neither  the  duty  nor  the  power. 

2011.  Therefore  assuming  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  passed  at  all  now,  and 
no  alteration  was  made,  this  law  would  remain,  and  what  is  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting a  district  must  be  done  by  the  district,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  I  believe  that  clause  has  been  found  insufficient,  and  the  districts 
have  found  it  insufficient ;  they  are  unable  to  carry  on  their  works  under  that 
clause. 

2012.  Or  at  any  rate  beyond  this,  that  though  that  clause  stands  therein 
the  words  in  which  I  have  read  it  to  the  Committee,  notwithstanding  that 
floods  have  taken  place  and  do  take  place  in  the  metropolis  at  certain  times? — 
Yes. 

2013.  Your  attention  having  been  called  to  that,  was  it  your  desire  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  to  amend  and  improve  that  Act,  so  as  to  make  that  power  more 
effectual  and  more  practicable  than  it  has  been  found  up  to  the  present  time?— 
The  Board  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  which,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
read  :  "That  so  much  of  the  Report  as  relates  to  the  question  of  protecting  the 
metropolis  from  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  be  approved,  and 
that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  strengthening  the  powers  of  vestries  and  district  boards  to  enable  those 
bodies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  69th  and  70th  sections  of  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act,  1855,  and  that  this  Board  should  have  power  to 
intervene,  aud  to  require  the  execution  of  necessary  works/'  That  motion  was 
put,  and  there  was  an  amendment  to  it.  moved,  "  That  the  further  embankment 
of  the  Thames  is  a  metropolitan  matter,  and  should  be  paid  for  out  of  public 
funds,  either  by  a  further  extension  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties,  or  by  a  rate 
levied  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  that  it  be  referred  back  to 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  with  authority  to  confer  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  question."  The  amendment  being  put  to  the 
vote,  there  were  for  it  six,  and  against  it  23,  and  the  amendment  was  lost. 

2014.  Mr.  Pember.]  And  the  original  resolution  was  then  passed? — And  the 
original  Resolution  was  then  passed. 

2015.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— 7th  of  April  1876. 

2016.  Mr.  Cripps. 1  That  was  when  you  were  thinking  of  the  Bill  that  you 
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were  too  late  for  last  Session  r— No,  it  was  when  the  debate  took  place  at  the    Mr.  C  M.Boche. 
Board   upon  the  main  cjuestion    whether  it  should  be  a  metropolitan  rate  or  - — - 

whether  it  should  be  confined  to  extending  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Act,       7  J«ne  1877. 
and  carrying  out  the  principle  of  that  Act. 

^017.  It  would  be  leaving  the  liability  and  incidence  of  taxation  the  same 
as  it  was  up  to  that  time  ? — Exactly  where  that  Act  put  it. 

2018.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  the  gist  of  the  ^vision,  whether  the  incidence 
of  taxation  should  remain  or  whether  it  should  be  altered  ?  —  It  was  so. 

2019.  And  that  it  should  remain  was  carried  by  the  majority  that  you  have 
just  mentioned? — The  amendment  was  lost. 

2020.  And  then  the  original  motion  was  carried? — The  original  motion  was 
carried. 

2021.  That  having  been  so,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  resolution,  the  Bill 
has  been  prepared  this  year,  and  is  now  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2022.  Will  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  the  alterations  from  the  existing 
law  which  are  introduced  by  the  present  Bill ;  perhaps  I  may  call  attention  to 
the  different  points? — You  had  better  do  that. 

2023.  First  of  all,  by  the  old  Act,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as  a  Board,  have 
no  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter  at  all  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

2024.  Do  you  now  take  power  to  interfere,  so  as  to  set  the  vestries  in  motion 
when  you  find  the  necessity  for  their  action  ? — Yes ;  Clause  No.  5  gives  power  to 
the  Board  to  make  such  orders  for  the  guidance,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
vestries  and  district  boards  for  preventing  floodings,  as  the  Board  deems  fit  and 
desirable. 

2025.  Those  orders  being  for  the  guidance,  direction,  and  control  of  the  vestry 
of  any  parish  or  the  board  of  works  for  the  district,  with  reference  to  the  powers 
which  are  already  existing  under  Section  69  ?  —Yes. 

2026.  Do  you  take  the  further  power  that  you  may  require  for  the  extension 
of  those  works  according  to  any  special  plans  or  sections  which  you  may  think 
fit  to  specify  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  general  power  requiring  them  to  do  that  in  any 
particular  case  or  parish  which  the  Board  may  be  advised  by  its  engineer  would 
be  necessary  to  be  done. 

2027.  The  difference  as  to  that  point  is,  that  the  initiation  of  the  matter  is 
with  you  as  the  Board,  or  may  be  with  you  as  the  Board,  if  the  district  board 
does  not  do  its  work,  or  you  think  more  work  is  required  to  be  done  ? — The 
Board  considered,  seeing  how  inefficient  the  previous  provisions  had  proved, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  controlling  power  in  the  Board 
to  direct  the  necessary  works  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  their 
engineer ;  that  there  should  be  one  general  line  of  level,  and  that  they  should 
advise  in  all  cases,  in  all  parts  of  the  river,  what  was  the  proper  level,  and  what 
were  the  proper  works  to  be  done. 

2028.  Or  if  you  find  any  person  liable  to  repair  by  prescription,  upon 
proving  this  fact,  the  district  board  could,  under  the  Act  of  1869,  have  called 
upon  them  to  do  the  works  they  are  liable  for  ? — Yes,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
Act  to  relieve  any  person  who,  by  tenure,  prescription,  or  otherwise,  is  now 
liable  to  do  it.  They  are  still  by  this  Act  liable  to  do  it,  and  abide  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  the  vestries. 

2029.  There  is  not  only  nothing  to  relieve  them,  but  by  Section  9  of  this 
Bill  the  duty  is  repeated  :  "  Where  in  any  parish  or  district  within  the  limits  of 
this  Act  any  person  or  persons  is,  or  are  by  prescription,  or  by  reason  of  tenure, 
or  otherwise,  liable  by  law  to  execute  any  works,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board 
or  vestry  of  such  dsstrict,  or  the  board  of  works  for  such  district,  by  notice  in 
writing,  to  require  such  person  or  persons,  jointly  or  conjointly,  to  execute  the 
same  "  ? — Yes,  or  they  may  join  with  such  person  in  doing  it* 

2030.  Or  if  any  person  is  liable  to  do  some  works,  but  not  all  the  works 
required  for  the  purpose,  then  you  may  call  upon  that  person,  and  the  district 
who  are  liable  for  the  remainder,  to  do  the  work  jointly  ? — Yes. 

2031.  Then  you  take  power  under  Section  12,  do  you  not,  to  enable  parties 
who  are  liable,  to  acquire  lands  for  that  purpose?— There  is  that  power. 

2032.  And  to  enter  upon  lands  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work,  if  the 
work  requires  to  be  done  by  entry  upon  somebody  else's  property? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

2033.  Do  you  know  that  that  is   one  of  the  matters  which  has  been  put 
0.111.  34  forward 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Boche.  forward  as  creating  a  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  Act  up  to  this  time ;  that 

7  June  187-  e  Wa8  not  8ufficient  Power  of  entering  upon  property  for  the  purpose  of  doing 

"•      the  work  required  ?— I  believe  that  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  which  have 

prevented  the  vestries  and  district  boards  from  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 

Act  of  1865. 

2034.  And  that  is  proposed  to  be  remedied  by  that  Section  12  ?  —  It  is  so.  I 
believe  the  vestries  were  so  advised  by  Counsel. 

2035-  Under  the  old  Act,  the  existing  Act,  are  you  aware  that  there  was  no 
power  in  one  district  board  if  it  did  a  work  which  might  be  for  the  benefit  of 
itself  and  some  other  district  board,  to  call  upon  that  district  board  to  contribute 
to  the  work  ? — That  is  so. 

2036.  How  does  the  Metropolitan  Board  take  power  to  call  not  only  upon  one 
particular  district,  but  upon  any  particular  number  of  districts  interested  in  the 
work,  to  do  the  work  according*  to  the  interest  they  may  have  in  the  work  being 
done?— It  enables  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  call  upon  two  or  more  parishes 
to  do  the  work,  and  gives  them  power  of  apportioning  the  costs  thereof 
equitably. 

2037.  The  exact  amount  of  contributions  would  have  to  be  apportioned  by 
the  Board?— Yes. 

2038.  Further  than  that,  do  you  also  take  new  power  to  contribute  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Board  to  any  of  these  expenses  which  may  be  required 
locally  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  property  from  floods  ? — Yes. 

2039.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  would  have  been  no  such  power  to  con- 
tribute?—No. 

2040.  Even  if  you  thought  in  this  particular  case  it  was  fair  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  should  bear  any  portion  of  the  burden,  you  have  no 
power  of  contributing  to  it  ? — I  think  not ;  I  believe  we  have  power  to  con- 
tribute for  various  matters,  but  I  believe  it  does  not  include  floodings. 

2041.  At  all  events,  you  have  now  taken  the  power  to  render  it  beyond  all 
question  and  dispute  ? — Yes. 

204*.  So  far  as  the  parishes  are  concerned,  this  is  a  clause  to  relieve 
them  from  the  liability  they  otherwise  would  have,  by  anything  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  may  think  fit  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  ? — 
Yes. 

2043.  And  in  the  same  way  it  is  a  relief  to  any  particular  district,  who, 
being  a  riverside  district,  would  have  to  do  particular  works,  that  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Board  other  districts  can  be  called  upon  to  aid  them  in 
doing  the  works,  if  the  other  districts  are  benefited? — That  is  so. 

2044.  In  other  respects  but  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  does  the  Bill 
leave  the  liability  just  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  r — 1  believe  so  ;  it  was  intended 
to  do  it. 

2045.  And  in  that  respect,  excepting  so  far  as  the  contribution  by  the  Board 
is  concerned,  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  not  changed  by  the  present  Bill? — 
No ;  it  carries  out  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1855. 

2046.  As  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  have  you  had  frequently  to 
consider  the  question  of  what  are  properly  metropolitan  improvements  attribu- 
table to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  what  are  not  so  but  mere  local 
improvements  ? — Yes. 

2047.  And  there  are  some  which  one  may  call  to  some  extent  of  a  mixed 
character  ? — Yes. 

2048.  Where  you  are  in  the  habit  of  contributing  something  from  the  Board 
towards  the  local  expenses  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2049.  Now  as  the  guiding  matter  directing  the  Board  generally  upon  that 
subject,  as  to  what  is  metropolitan,  do  you  look  essentially  to  the  matters  by 
which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  may  be  benefited  r — Yes. 

2050.  For  instance,  m  your  Street  Improvement  Act,  which  you  have  this 
year,  and  have  had  in  former  years,  is  the  general  question  which  you  keep  in 
view  as  to  what  is  metropolitan,  the  question  of  what  is  a  thoroughfare  and  what 
are  the  great  leading  thoroughfares  ? — Yes.  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  what  will 
facilitate  the  traffic  in  the  metropolis,  by  opening  up  new  leading  thorough- 
fares. 

2051.  That  is  what  are  great  thoroughfares  in  which  all  persons  passing 
through  the  metropolis  may  be  interested?— Yes. 

2052.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  a  matter  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
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that  way,  in  which  only  certain  persons  can  be  interested,  that  you  do  not  deal    Mr.  C.  M.  Roche. 
with  as  metropolitan  ? — No.  T        - 

2053.  But  you  leave  it  to  the  local  authorities  ?— - Yes,  the  local  authorities  '     7    Une     77* 
do  it,  and  we  contribute  towards  it. 

2054.  That  being  your  principle,  let  me  ask  you,  with  regard  to  the  scheme 
or  proposal  now  before  the  Committee,  is  there  anything  according  to  the 
principles  upon  which  you  have  acted,  which  would  make  this  metropolitan  in 
its  nature,  or  is  it  not  rather  a  matter  interesting  the  parties  who  would  be 
injured  by  the  flooding  if  it  takes  place  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  metropolitan  matter.  The  previous  Act  of  Parliament  of  1855  threw  it 
upon  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  as  a  local  matter. 

2055.  In  the  first  place,  the  river  divides  the  metropolis  into  two,  though  two 
unequal  parts? — Yes. 

2056.  Floods  on  one  side  of  the  river  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2057.  And  you  know  that  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  course  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  like  other  property,  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
contributing  to  the  expense  ? — No ;  there  are  different  Commissions  of  Sewers. 

2058.  There  were  different  Commissions  of  Sewers  for  the  different  sides  r — 
Yes ;  there  would  be  one  on  the  Essex  side.  The  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
of  Sewers' jurisdiction  extended  upon  both  sides,  but  that  was  before  my  time. 

2059.  As  to  the  general  rates  of  the  metropolis  and  the  general  taxation  of 
the  metropolis,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  them  or  more 
than  sufficient  if  there  were  the  right  of  exercising  the  discretion  in  particular 
cases  to  contribute  from  the  general  funds  to  particular  improvements  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  majority  of  our  Board. 

2060.  When  you  say  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Board,  do  you 
mean  after  having  discussed  this  particular  matter? — Yes,  it  was  discussed  very 
often. 

2061.  I  think  you  have  prepared  yourself,  if  necessary,  to  enumerate  to  the 
Committee  a  great  number  of  cases  of  Commissions  of  Sewers  all  of  which  pro- 
ceed upon  one  principle,  a  contribution  from  those  who  are  benefited  by  the 
expense  ? — Yes ;  the  entire  law  of  sewers  has  heen  that  the  area  benefited  by  the 
works  is  the  area  to  be  taxed  ;  that  is  the  principle  of  every  Commission  of  Sewers. 

2062.  And  you  might  give  the  Committee  something  like  50  or  100  cases  ? — 
Yes,  you  will  find  this  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns,  and  at  page  117  you  will 
find  a  large  number  of  Commissions  of  Sewers  at  present  in  existence. 

2063.  Let  me  ask  yon  this  one  question  :  if  the  cost  of  this  were  to  be  put  over 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  in  your  opinion  would  it  be  an  entire  alteration  of 
the  principle  of  the  law  which  has  existed  up  to  this  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richards. 

2064.  On  behalf  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  what  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  said  at  Question  132.  *•  I  understand  you 
to  say,  as  I  understand  my  learned  friend  to  say  that  it  is  not  your  intention  in 
any  way  or  kind  to  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  Thames  Conservators,  in 
reference  to  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the  Thames  which  are  secured  to  them 
under  the  Act  of  1857  ?  (A.)  I  believe  not ; "  do  you  confirm  that ;  is  it  or  is  it 
not  your  intention  in  any  way  to  affect  the  statutory  rights  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy as  to  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames  as  secured  to  them 
under  the  Act  of  1857  ? — No,  not  further  than  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  Bill. 

2065.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  intend  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
their  position  as  established  by  the  Act  of  1857  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  "their 
position  ? " 

2066.  The  rights  vested  in  the  Conservators  by  the  Act  of  1857  ? — 

Mr.  Cripps.]  These  are  the  identical  clauses  put  in  for  your  protection  in 
other  Acts. 

Witness.']  If  there  is  any  clause  which  you  want,  if  you  think  the  clause 
is  not  sufficient  here,  if  you  would  submit   it  to  the  Board  it  would  receive 
the  greatest  consideration. 
0.111.  T  3067.  Mr 
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Mr  C.  M.  Roche.  2067.  Mr.  Richards.']  Before  we  submit  the  clause,  let  me  read  the  Thames 
t  JoneT877  .Conservancy  Act  of  1857,  section  50:  "All  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  in  the  bed  and 
soil  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames,  from  Staines,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
to  Yantlett,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest 
to  which  Her  Majesty  was  on  the  23rd  day  of  February  1857  entitled,  in  right 
of  Her  Crown  of,  in,  and  to  the  bed,  and  soil,  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames, 
within  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  bounded  eastward  by  an  imaginary  line 
to  be  drawn  from  the  entrance  of  Yantlett  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  said  river  to  the  City  Stone  opposite  to  Canvey  Island,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  said  river,  and  of,  in,  and  to 
all  encroachments,  embankments,  and  inclosures  therefrom  or  thereupon,  except 
such  par  Is  thereof  as  are  hereinafter  specified,  shall  from  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  vested  in  the  Conservators ;" 
is  it  your  intention  in  any  way  to  affect  their  statutory  rights  ? — Not  the  least  in 
the  world. 

2068.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it  ?—  No,  none.  *  Nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  extend  orbe  construed  to  extend  to  prejudice,  or  derogate  from  the 
rights  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  or  to  prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or 
diminish  any  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  which  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act  the  said  Conservators  did  or  might  lawfully  claim,  use,  or  exercise,  so 
far  as  such  rights,  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  for  the  pre- 
serving of  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Thames.** 

2069.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  take  that  clause,  and  strike  out  the  words 
from  tc  so  far  "  down  to  the  end  of  the  clause  ? — 

Mr.  Cripps.]  Perhaps  you  will  put  the  clause  before  us.     It  must  be  a 
matter  to  be  thoroughly  considered. 

2070.  Mr.  Richards.']  If  you  will  read  Clause  25  1  will  call  attention  to  the 
words  beginning  *  so  far ;"  do  not  they  expressly  limit  the  title  and  estate  of 
the  Thames  Cbnservancy,  and  limit  its  application  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  navi- 
gation of  the  River  Thames  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  construction. 

2071.  Is  it  not  clearly  a  limitation  from  the  words  |C  so  far  "  ? — Yes ;  we  are 
net  in  any  way  to  interfere,  so  far  as  preserving  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Thames  is  concerned. 

2072.  They  are  words  of  limitation  as  they  stand  there? — They  appear  to 
be  so. 

2073.  It  is  not  your  intention  in  any  way  to  limit  the  power,  and  right,  and 
estate  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Commissioners  ? — No,  but  I  apprehend  if  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  small  piece  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  wall 
along  it/ and  to  prevent  inundations,  there  is  power  in  the  Bill  to  obtain  it  from 
the  Conservators,  and  power  to  them  to  give  it  to  us  is  necessary. 

2074.  Giving  is  a  voluntary  act  ? — There  must  be  power  for  us  to  take  it  if  we 
want  it. 

2075.  Then  you  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  title  and  estate  of  the 
Conservators?— J  understand  this,  that  supposing  it  if  necessary  to  take  a  yard 
or  two  or  three  yards  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  we  shall  do  so. 

2076.  Or  two  or  three  miles  ? — No,  it  is  not  two  or  three  miles ;  for  that 
purpose  there  mast  be  power  to  take  it. 

2077.  Then  you  do  intend,  if  necessary,  and  it  suits  your  purpose,  to  override 
the  estate  and  rights  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Commissioners?— I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  overriding  them. 

2078.  You  propose  to  take  part  of  their  estate? — In  Clause  14  it  says  so,  I 
believe. 

2079.  I  will  read  Clause  14 ;  that  is  limited  in  exactly  the  same  way;  the  very 
first  words  are,  "In  order  to  preserve  the  navigation  of  the  River 'Inames,  the 
plans  of  any  works  to  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  through* 
along,  over,  or  under  the  bed,  or  soil,  or  banks  or  shores  of  the  River  Thames, 
which  may  interfere  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  said  river,  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  in  writing  signed  by  their  secretary, 
before  such  works  are  commenced,  certifying  that  the  works  according  to  such 
plans  will  not  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames."  That  is 
limited  entirely  to  work3  which  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Thames?— That  is  so. 

2080.  Then 
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2080.  Then  any  interference  with  the  banks  which  did  not  constitute  an    Mr.  C.  M.  lUcht. 
interference  with  the  navigation  of  the  River  Thames,  would  not  come  within  R 
that  Clause  14  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.                                                             7  jBne  I077' 

2081.  Obviously  it  would  not  ? — Do  you  want  a  clause  to  that  effect?  Why 
not  tell  us  what  you  want ;  you  are  a  public  body. 

2082.  1  have  had  two  different  answers;  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  Mr. 
Cripps  in  his  opening,  stated  that  it  was  not  your  intention  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  Thames  Conservancy  Commissioners  5  now  by  your  interpretation 
of  the  clauses  it  is  an  interference. 

Mr.  Cripps.']  If  you  give  me  the  clauses  I  do  not  think  we  should  differ 
about  them,  though  I  should  say  this  more  than  protects  you. 

Mr.  Richards.]  Are  you  prepared  to  strike  out  the  words  at  the  end  of 
Clause  25  5 

Mr.  Cripps.]  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so.  Do  you  propose  the  clause 
without  those  words  ? 

Mr.  Richards*]  It  will  substantially  come  to  that. 

Witness.]  If  the  Conservators  will  state  what  they  want,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  will  meet  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  do  all  public 
bodies. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Littler. 

2083.  You  told  us  that,  on  the  7th  of  April  1876,  there  were  six  for  the 
amendment,  and  23  against  it? — Yes. 

2084.  That  was  not  the  condition  of  things  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  1st 
of  December  1876,  was  it,  when  there  was  a  resolution  by  one  of  the  Members 
for  Lambeth,  whose  parish  I  represent,  that  the  resolution  should  be  rescinded  ? 
— No. 

2085.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  whole  subject  was  discussed  on  a  resolution  to 
rescind  the  resolution  of  April  ?— No,  to  rescind  the  resolution  of  the  6th  of 
October. 

2086.  Now  go  to  the  6th  of  October ;  what  was  the  resolution  tben,*and  what 
were  the  numbers  ?— " The  Board,  pursuant  to  their  resolution  of  Friday  last 
(No.  6),  proceeded  to  consider  the  draft  Bill  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of 
inundations  from  the  River  Thames,  submitted  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  adjourned  on  26th  May  last  (No.  7).  The  clerk  presented  a  copy  of  the 
draft  Bill,  and  reported  that,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
the  26th  May  last  (No.  7),  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Board.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Roche,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, 4That  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  be  approved.'  Amendment  thereon 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Tolhurst,  That  the  Bill  be 
referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  for  consideration  and 
report.  The  amendment  having  been  put  to  the  vote,  there  were  for  it,  11, 
against  it,  20."  Then  the  original  motion  was  put,  when  there  were  for  it,  21, 
and  against  it,  nine,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  chairman  to  be  carried,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  be  approved. 

2087.  On  the  1st  of  December  there  was  a  resolution  that  that  resolution 
which  you  have  just  read  should  be  rescinded  ? — Yes. 

2088.  What  was  the  result  of  the  voting  then  ?«—  On  the  1st  of  December, 
u  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fowler,  pursuant  to  notice,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lammin,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  6th  of  October  last,  (No.  31), 
approving  the  clauses  of  the  Thames  Inundation  Bill,  be  rescinded.  The  motion 
having  been  put  to  the  vote,  there  were,  for  it,  15,  against  it,  20  ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  chairman  to  be  lost.  A  division  having  been  demanded  and 
granted,  the  names  of  members  voting  were  taken  down,  when  they  were,  for  the 
motion,  15,  against  the  motion,  20." 

2089.  That  is  out  of  a  total  number  cf  45  upon  your  Board? — There  were  35 
present. 

Mr.  Cripps.]  As  you  have  read'  that,  it  gives  a  wrong  impression  ;  the 

motion  where  the  large  majority  was,  was  when  the  preamble  of  the  Bill 

was  approved  ;  the  second  one  you  have  got  is,  only  that  the  clauses  of  the 

Bill  be  approved. 

0.111.  t  2  2090.  Mr. 
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Mr.  a  M.  Rocht.       2090.  Mr.  Littler.]  The  resolution  of  the  1st  of  December  was  to  rescind  the 

' g  resolution  approving  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  ?— No,  it  was  not  so.     "It  was 

7    une  1  77.      move(j  ^  Mr.  Fowler  that  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the  6th  of  October  last 
approving  the  clauses  of  the  Thames  Inundation  Bill  be  rescinded." 

2091.  Mr.  Crivps.]  There  is  one  division  upon  the  preamble  ;  then  there  was 
a  further  division? — Then  that  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill  be  approved;  that 
motion  being  put,  there  were  for  it  12,  and  against  it  six. 

2092.  Mr.  Littler.]  What  do  the  clauses  do  but  carry  out  the  preamble?— 
They  carry  out  the  preamble. 

2093.  Under  those  circumstances  might  not  we  be  saved  that  special  de- 
murrer?— No,  because  those  moving  the  resolution  for  their  own  purposes 
skilfully  moved  it  as  applying  only  to  clauses  and  not  the  preamble  *  they  agree 
to  the  preamble  and  not  the  clauses. 

2094.  Being  a  question  of  taxation,  and  the  preamble  being  that  it  is  desirable 
to  prevent  floods  ? — They  wanted  to  get  as  many  votes  as  they  could,  and  instead 
of  putting  the  question  upon  the  preamble,  where  they  knew  they  would  lose 
votes,  they  put  the  resolution  in  as  regards  the  clauses. 

2095.  What  was  in  the  clauses  and  not  in  the  preamble  that  they  could  get 
more  votes  on  ? — It  was  so  indeed. 
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Friday,  8th  June  1877  • 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Watney. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Mills  Roche,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Littler. 

2096.  Ye8teeday  there  vas  a  question  asked  as    to  whether  this  was  a    Mr.  C.  AI*  Boche. 
^division  on  the  clauses  or  on  the  preamble,  but  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  the       &  June  1877. 
main  objection  made  by  those  of  the  river  side  parishes  who  object,  is  to  the 

way  in  which  that  preamble  is  carried  out? — No,  I  do  not  understand  that 
.at  all ;  I  understand  them  to  object  to  the  preamble. 

2097.  The  main  objection ;  I  do  not  say  the  whole  objection  ? — I  understand 
the  main  objection  is  to  the  preamble  itself. 

2098.  And  you  think  the  object  of  dividing  as  to  the  clauses,  was  to  get 
more  votes?— It  did  get  more  votes. 

2099.  But  why  ? — Because  some  member  said  they  were  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
amble, but  they  had  no  objection  to  reconsider  the  clauses. 

2100.  But  those  clauses  were  the  clauses  to  carry  out  the  preamble  ? — No 
doubt  of  it. 

2101 .  And  if  the  clauses  had  been  reconsidered,  the  preamble  would  have  had 
to  be  amended  r — No,  that  does  not  follow. 

2102.  But  I  say  if  they  had  altered  the  clauses  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
desired  to  alter  them  ?— You  would  not  have  altered  the  clauses  while  the  pre- 
amble remained. 

2103.  Could  not  you?— No;  because  the  preamble  says  it  is  to  extend  the 
provisions ;  and  they  wanted  to  alter  the  principle  entirely  upon  which  the 
previous  Act  was  passed. 

2104.  Was  it  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  attempting  to 
alter  the  clauses  r — Yes,  and  a  very  long  debate. 

2105.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  voting,  which  originally  had  been  23  to  6, 
and  then  in  the  next  instance  11  to  6,  was  15  to  20,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

2106.  Has  it  been  before  the  Board  since  then ;  has  there  been  any  subse- 
quent division  taken,  or  was  that  the  last  ? — I  have  no  note  of  any  subsequent 
•division. 

2107.  Was  not  that  the  ground  on  which  it  was  desired  to  alter  the  clauses, 
the  objection  to  the  incidence  of  taxation  ;  was  not  that  the  question  upon  which 
the  division  took  place  ? — No. 

2108.  What  was  it  on  ? — On  the  question  of  referring  the  whole  of  the  clauses 
-back  for  further  consideration. 

2109.  The  whole  clauses  ? — The  whole  thing. 

2110.  You  say  that  that  was  the  matter  discussed  upon  that  occasion 
wrhen  the  division  took  place  ? — Yes,  whether  they  should  be  reconsidered. 

2111.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  discussion  one  of  the  main  things  dis- 
cussed was  the  incidence  of  taxation  ?— No  doubt  that  was  so. 

2112.  You  said  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cripps,  that  it  was  considered  as 
long  ago  as  1875,  and  has  been  under  consideration  ever  since;  I  presume  I 

0.111.  t  3  may 
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Mr.  C.M.Roche,   may  assume  that  this  is  a  well-considered  measure?— It  has  been  discussed  at 

8  JuaeTsrr       ^e  ^°ar^  an(*  *n  ^e  Committee  very  fully. 

21 13.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  those  questions ;  have  you  ever 
before  promoted  a  Bill  in  which  you  did  not  consider  the  question  and  get  a 
report  to  the  Board  what  the  cost  of  the  compensation  would  be,  for  your  owq 
guidance,  not  for  general  publication? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

21 14.  Have  you  ever,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  any  case  in  which  you  have  had 
anything  to  do,  done  so  ? — Yes,  the  Main  Drainage  Act ;  the  whole  of  the  main 
drainage  was  carried  out  without  any  detailed  estimate  of  compensation. 

2115.  I  do  not  ask  about  detailed  estimate? — Or  any  estimate ;  there  was  no 
estimate  in  that  case. 

2116.  Do  you  present  to  the  Committee  the  main  drainage  as  being  a  thing 
in  which  there  was  the  same  class  of  interference  with  individual  private  pro- 
perty, as  by  this  Bill  ? — It  is  very  similar ;  we  interfered  very  largely  with  private 
property  in  passing  through  it,  and  under  it,  and  shutting  up  the  public  streets. 

2117.  Shutting  up  the  public  streets  is  no  subject  of  compensation? — I  am 
afraid  that  you  will  find  that  there  have  been  some  cases  lately. 

2118.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  a  lawyer  till  yesterday? — We  shut  up 
one  or  two  streets,  and  you  will  find  that  the  contractor,  who  carried  out  the 
work,  had  to  pay  very  large  sums  for  compensation. 

2119.  The  contractor? — Yes,  we  threw  it  upon  the  contractor. 

2120.  You  must  hare*  had  some  estimate  of  the  cost,  what  it  was  likely  to 
cost  ? — Only  a  general  estimate ;  no  such  estimate  as  the  engineer  may  have 
given  in  this  case. 

2121.  There  is  here  no  general  estimate  of  the  cost  of  compensation  ? — No, 
not  the  compensation  ;  the  cost  of  works. 

2122.  Do  you  mean  to  say ;  that  the  contractor  took  upon  himself  all  cost  of 
*  compensation  without  there  having  been  any  estimate  whatever  made  of  what  it 

was  to  cost  ?— Yes. 

2123.  You  say  so  seriously  ? — Yes. 

2124.  As  you  have  mentioned  the  main  drainage,  I  will  ask  you  this  :  you 
said  that  the  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  were  considerably  separated;  the 
main  drainage  of  the  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  are  entirely  separate  systems, 
are  they  not? — No,  it  is  one  system,  one  principle  and  system  applied  to  both 
sides  of  the  metropolis. 

2125.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  a  system  of  sewers  ?— There  is  the  same 
systems  upon  the  north  as  upon  the  south  side ;  the  pumping  stations  are  the 
same  upon  the  north  as  upon  the  south. 

2126.  Take  the  high-level  system  of  sewers  on  the  north  side,  it  does  not 
benefit  the  low- lying  level,  nor  the  low-lying  level  the  higher  ?— The  high-level 
sewer  very  materially  benefits  all  the  low-level,  because  it  prevents  the  water 
getting  down  to  the  low  level. 

2127.  It  takes  off  the  storm  water,  hut  it  does  not  accommodate  the  houses 
lying  on  the  low  level  ?— No,  but  it  relieves  the  whole  of  the  lower  level  of  the 
mass  of  water  that  would  flow  into  it. 

2128.  Do  the  sewers  of  the  south  join  those  of  the  north  ? — No. 

21*9.  Did  you  make  a  separate  taxation  of  the  south  from  the  north? — No, 
there  was  one  general  system  of  taxation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  metropolis, 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  having  an  equal  benefit  from  the  drainage  of  the 
metropolis. 

2130.  And  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  lying  on  the  Thames  having  the 
advantage  of  all  the  embanking  on  the  Thames,  is  not  that  so  ? — I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

2131.  Do  you  not ;  then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  make  you?— I  do  ndt  under- 
stand it. 

2132.  Then  perhaps  the  Committee  do,  which  is  more  important;  can  you 
say  in  any  way  that  there  would  have  been  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
southern  drainage  scheme  without  carrying  out  the  northern  ? — The  southern 
drainage  could  nave  been  carried  out,  I  apprehend,  apart  from  the  northern, 
if  it  was  so  desired. 

2133.  But  you  did  not  think  it  right  to  levy  a  separate  rate  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  metropolis  ?— It  was  done  by  one  rate  over  the  metropolis,  all  parts 
of  the  metropolis  being  benefited  by  the  works  ;  the  south  having  the  benefit 

and 
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and  the  north  having  the  benefit.     In  the  case  to  which  we  are  now  referring  the  M  r.  C.  U.  Rock*. 

benefit  will  be  confined  to  the  various  districts  on  the  river.  

2134.  So  far  as  the  Victoria  Embankment  has  kept  the  floods  out  of  West-  8  Juiw  l877« 
minster,  who  got  the  benefit  of  that,  the  south  or  the  north  ? — If  it  has  kept  any 

floods  out  of  Westminster,  Westminster  has  got  the  benefit. 

2135.  But  the  floods  cannot  get  into  that  part  of  Westminster  where  there  is 
a  bank;  your  Counsel  read  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  1821, 
where  they  were  called  together  hastily  in  the  evening  to  keep  the  floods  out  of 
Westminster? — How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

2136.  Your  Counsel  told  you  ;  when  was  it ;  yon  know,  do  not  you  ? — I  do 
not  know  indeed. 

2137.  You  have  not  read  Mr.  Cripps'  speech  ? — No. 

2138.  It  was  1821  ? — That  embankment  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  any  part  of  London  from  floods. 

2139.  I  do  not  say  it  was,  but  has  it  not  had  the  effect  of  protecting  th 
portion  lying  behind  from  the  floods  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  has.     I  do  not 
know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

2140.  You  know  Westminster  is  not  flooded  now,  although  the  tides  are 
higher  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  flooded  or  not. 

2141.  Do  you  know  that  the  floods  are  higher  than  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes, 

2142.  And  you  surely  know  that  Westminster  is  not  flooded  now  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

2143.  Do  not  you  know  it  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  Westminster  extends ; 
there  may  be  some  parts  flooded. 

2144.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  you  choose  to  give  such  an  answer  as 
that ;  have  you  studied,  when  you  came  to  the  decision  to  support  this  Bill,  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette's  Report  of  the  20th  of  March  1876,  which  has  been  referred 
to  already  ? — Yes,  it  was  presented  to  the  Committee  before  they  determined 
upon  the  resolution  which  has  been  read. 

2145.  At  paragraph  2  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  Report,  he  says,  "But  even 
under  this  arrangement  very  extensive  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  to  wharf 
and  private  property,  and  the  claims  for  injuriously  affecting  them  would  be  very 
heavy,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  these  items 
beforehand  ;"  was  not  it  worth  while  to  take  some  trouble  to  try  and  ascertain 
that  ? — No ;  the  Committee  accepted  that  report,  *ind  acted  upon  it. 

2146.  And  you  do  not  much  care  what  the  districts  have  to  pay  for  compen- 
sation ? — Yes,  indeed  we  do. 

2147.  Would  not  it  be  well  that  this  Committee  should  know  what  we  are 
likely  to  have  to  pay  for  compensation,  before  declaring  that  we  shall  do  the 
works? — We  are  informed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  that  there  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty,  until  we  came  to  put  the  works  into  execution,  in 
ascertaining  what  compensation  would  be  required. 

2148.  That  you  have  said;  I  suppose  you  accepted  the  other  statement  that 
he  makes :  "  The  owners  or  occupiers  would  in  that  event  find  means  to  carry 
on  their  business,  without  such  extensive  alterations  of  their  property  as  they 
would  expect  if  the  work  were  done  out  of  public  expenditure,  and  the  claims 
for  compensation  would  not  arise  •/*  it  is  Sub-section  3,  close  after  what  I  have 
been  reading  to  you  ? — You  must  read  it  in  connection  with  3,  above. 

2149.  A-nd  I  will  read  what  follows  too  ? — He  is  not  referring  to  what  he  sug- 
gested in  No.  2,  but  what  is  suggested  in  No.  3. 

2150.  "  Since  the  Board  have  completed  the  survey  and  levels  along  the  fore- 
shore of  the  river,  we  know  that  about  30  of  the  owners  of  property  have  raised 
or  are  now  raising  their  banks  as  shown  on  accompanying  list ;  probably  more 
have  done  so,  or  would  do  so  without  hesitation  if  required  by  some  recognised 
authority.  The  work  done  under  this  arrangement  would  be  generally  of  the 
character  of  that  described  under  Heading  2,  but  the  owners  or  occupiers  would 
in  that  event  find  means  to  carry  on  their  business?" — That  is  when  we  were 
to  ask  them  to  do  it  without  any  further  power. 

2151.  But  you  anticipate  that  if  the  work  is  done  out  of  public  expenditure, 
they  will  ask  for  compensation  ? — That  is  what  Sir  Joseph  considers. 

2152.  And  what  you  accept  ? — And  what  we  find  generally  to  be  the  case. 

2153.  And  you  anticipate  now  that  either  you  or  the  districts  may  be  involved 
in  compensation  for  every  one  of  these  cases  ?— -No,  not  in  every  one  of  the 

0.111  T4  cases; 
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Mr.  a.  M.  Roche,  cases  ;  there  may  be  and  will  be  some  cases  in  which  compensation  will  have  to- 

be  paid. 

8  June  1877.  2154.  But  whether  it  is  little  or  much,  you  cannot  tell  ? — No. 

2155.  You  have  not  the  slightest  notion? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion. 

2156.  How  do  you  propose  that  those  entitled  to  compensation  are  to  be  paid  ? 
— The  Bill  provides  that  the  compensation  would  have  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cost  of  executing  the  works  would  have  to  be  paid  by  this  Bill,  by 
the  vestry  or  district  board  in  the  locality  in  which  it  was  done  ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  main  principle  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  raising  the  banks  is 
a  benefit  to  a  particular  district  and  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  metropolis  at  large ; 
that  is  the  principle. 

2157.  Then  you  might  order  a  work  which  might  cost  2,000/.,  and  the  com- 
pensation,  for  anything  you  know,  might  be  200,000/.,  and  the  vestry  might  be 
compelled  to  pay  it? — No,  that  is  not  at  all  probable. 

2158.  Never  mind  about  it  being  probable ;  is  not  it  what  might  happen 
under  your  Bill? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  might  happen  or  could  happen  that  any 
such  amount  of  compensation  could  be  claimed  under  the  Bill. 

2159.  You  would  have  power  to  order  the  works  and  compel  us  to  carry  them, 
out,  and  we  should  have  to  pay  the  compensation  unless  you  chose  to  contribute? 
— Yes. 

2160.  Which  is  entirely  within  your  own  option  ? — It  is  entirely  in  our  option. 
We  have  power  to  give  directions  to  vestries  and  district  boards,  but  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  do  their  work,  supposing  this  Bill  becomes  law,  they  would 
prepare,  without  reference  to  any  parish,  a  scheme  that  would  be  submitted  to 
the  local  or  district  authority;  there  would  be  conferences  upon  it,  and  an 
endeavour  to  be  perfectly  in  accord  as  to  what  was  right  to  be  done,  and  we 
should  leave  the  parish  to  carry  it  out  in  the  way  agreed  upon. 

2161.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance,  any  in  this  country,  where  one  public 
body  has  the  power  to  do  the  work  and  another  has  to  pay  the  compensation  ?  — 
I  think  we  have  power  with  reference  to  sewers.  If  a  vestry  comes  to  us  and 
wants  to  make  a  sewer,  they  might  say  that  they  wanted  only  a  two-foot  sewer ; 
we  have  perfect  power  to  say,  we  shall  require  you  to  put  in  a  sewer  five  feet 
high  instead  of  two  feet,  and  they  must  pay  the  expense  of  it. 

2162.  That  is  for  the  work  ? — For  the  work  and  any  compensation  ;  if  they 
have  to  go  over  land  they  must  pay  compensation. 

2163.  But  they  have  the  power  then  to  decline  to  make  the  sewer  at  all  r — I 
do  not  think  so.     I  will  not  be  sure  about  that. 

2164.  Can  you  compel  them? — Yes. 

2165.  Will  you  give  me  the  authority? — I  think  we  can  compel  them  ;  we- 
never  do  it. 

2166.  You  never  have  done  it  ? — No. 

2167.  You  can  give  it  me  presently.    Now  let  me  ask  you  this  :  you  gave  an 
illustration  to  my  learned  friend  yesterday  of  the  metropolitan  improvements  and 
streets  required  for  the  whole  metropolis ;  in  those  instances  the  streets  are  of 
advantage  to  the  particular  parts  that  they  go  through  ? — Yes. 

2168.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  the  rate,  or  rate  it  over  the  entire 
metropolis? — No,  that  is  rated  over  the  entire  metropolis*  because  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis  have  streets  made  in  them  for  the  public  convenience,  and  that 
is  a  metropolitan  matter,  the  same  as  the  parks. 

2169.  But  the  district  is  benefited? — The  district  may  be  benefited,  but  in 
some  instances  the  districts  say  they  lose  by  it. 

2170.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  get  a  benefit,  do  not  they? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  do;  the  public  get  a  much  greater  benefit  than  the  district  by  the  traffic 
being  facilitated,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  use  to  the  public  than  to  the  mere 
district ;  the  district  gets  no  absolute  benefit  from  having  a  wide  thoroughfare 
through  it,  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  metropolis  to  have  wide  large  streets, 
through  which  the  traffic  can  flow  quickly. 

2171.  How  is  it  that  you  find  a  district  making  a  wider  thoroughfare  at  its 
own  expense  ? — To  facilitate  the  traffic  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  district,  but  the 
districts  do  very  little  in  the  widening  of  streets. 

2172.  But 
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2172.  But  they  do  widen  streets,  because  you  over  and  over  again  contribute  Mr#  &  m\  Roche. 
to  widening? — Yes.  *    - — 1 

2173.  The  next  paragraph  is  this :  "  There  would  still  remain  some  public  8  June  1877. 
roads,  draw  docks,  creeks,  and  rivers,  where  public  works  would  have  to  be 

executed  ;  but  these,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge,  ought  not,  in  such  event, 
to  exceed  100,000  I" ;  did  you  require  any  estimates  of  this  from  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  ? — No. 

2174.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  included  in  the  present  Bill  at  all  ?— 
Sir  Joseph  has  stated  that  in  his  evidence. 

2175.  1  want  to  know  whether  you  had  an  estimate  of  the  100,000  /.  ?— No, 
we  had  no  estimate  of  it. 

2176.  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  repeated  again  : 
"  After  the  general  principle  upon  which  the  river  is  to  be  embanked,  or  the 
present  banks  raised,  has  been  determined,  it  would  necessarily  occupy  some 
considerable  time  to  determine  the  character,  form,  designs,  and  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  works  involved,  which  would  be  exceedingly  varied  ;  many  of  these 
could  only  be  ascertained  in  conference  with  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
premises,  and  after  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
their  business  and  the  wants  arising  therefrom  "  ? — Yes. 

2177.  Who  is  to  decide  it;  you,  or  the  parishes,. or  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
or  who  ? — As  I  say,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  practical  working  would  be  this  : 
Sir  Joseph  would  say  what  he  thought  right  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  . 
parishes ;  it  would  be  sent  to  them ;  they  would  consider  it  and  confer  with  the 
Board,  and  they  would  be  left  to  carry  it  out. 

2178.  "It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  claims  which  might  be  sustained  under  the  heading  of  injuriously 
affecting.  These  would  have,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, or  in  a  court  of  law"? — Yes. 

2179.  You  know  that  that  is  a  pretty  extensive  business,  is  it  not? — Some- 
times. 

2180.  Generally,  I  am  afraid,  is  itnot? — Sometimes  it  is,  there  is  no  doub  t. 

2181.  On  whom  would  the  cost  fall? — The  cost  would  fall  upon  the  district, 
but  the  district  alone  would  benefit. 

2182.  That  you  have  repeated? — I  must  repeat  it  because  it  is  the  main 
principle. 

2183.  You  had  also  before  you  a  report  from  your  solicitors  upon  the  same 
subject,  of  the  same  date?— Yes. 

2184.  I  believe  that  also  was,  that  "It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  extent  of 
compensation  the  Board  might  have  to  pay,  or  what  liabilities  would  arise  if  the 
Act  passed  on  the  present  principle  of  the  law,  viz.,  of  the  vestries  doing  the 
works  in  their  district ;  but  as  a  rule  I  think  it  would  be  certain  that  if  the 
private  properties  of  persons  were  affected  by  works,  they  would  claim  com- 
pensation and  succeed  in  getting  it,  unless  the  Act  made  provision  for  their  not 
being  entitled  to  it,  in  case  of  their  neglect  or  default,  or  unless  some  rule  were 
clearly  laid  down  as  to  the  cases  where  the  parties  were  or  not  to  be  made  liable, 
or  be  exempted  wholly  or  in  part,  or  were  declared  to  be  disentitled  to-  compensa- 
tion "?— Yes. 

2185.  Have  you  any  clauses  in  your  Bill  disentitling  anybody  to  compensa- 
tion ? — No. 

21 86.  You  would  not  venture  to  put  such  a  thing  into  a  Bill  now  ? — Certainly 
not. 

2187.  Here  again  is  another  resolution  on  the  next  page:  " Then  upon  the 
second  point,  viz.,  as  to  the  liability  of  the  Board  to  compensation  or  other 
claims ;  if  the  Board  propose,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  execute  the  works 
of  making  and  maintaining  walls  and  defences  against  inundation,  and  to  throw 
the  cost,  not  on  localities,  but  on  the  metropolis  generally,  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
requiring  great  consideration,  and  one  which  might  necessarily  involve  questions 
of  liability  for  claims  and  compensations,  what  evidence  or  reasons  Parliament 
would  require  to  induce  their  passing  an  Act  with  reference  to  the  second  point 
under  consideration.  That  very  clear  grounds  and  evidence  will  be  requisite,  1 
think,  must  be  assumed;  but  Parliament  might  be  of  opinion  that  the  principle 
of  taxing  the  metropolis  as  a  whole,  having  been  applied  to  many  subjects  of 
late,  could  properly  be  extended  to  this  subject v  ? — You  may  as  well  read  the 
next  paragraph. 

0.111.  U  2188.  "From 
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Mr.  a  M.  Roche.  2|gg  «  From  tfae  time  of  Edward  the  6th,  all  the  statute  law  has  proceeded 
8  June  1877.  on  the  principle  that,  as  regards  defences  against  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  works 
shall  be  done  by  the  level  which  would  receive  benefit  or  avoid  hurt  by  the 
works,  and  taxation  was  to  be  made  on  such  levels.  Under  every  Commission 
of  Sewers  this  language  was  in  substance  used,  and  there  are  many  Com- 
missions in  force  under  such  language,  and  in  all  of  them,  as  a  rule, 
power  is  contained  for  the  Commissioners  to  distribute  the  burden  fairly; 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Acts,  the 
metropolis  was  subject  to  such  Commissions,  with  amendments  and  powers 
conferred  by  statutes  as  to  other  subjects ;  and  when  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  was  constituted,  the  69th  and  70th  sections  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  were  introduced  into  it,  taking  for  guide  (as  far 
as  they  have  dealt  with  that  subject)  this  principle ;  and,  therefore,  any  law  to 
throw  the  whole  cost  on  the  metropolis  would  be  so  far  a  repeal  of  the  existing 
statutes,  and  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  existing  laws  ;  and 
therefore  as  regards  the  question  on  which  I  was  directed  to  report,  viz.,  as  to 
compensation  payable  by  the  Board,  I  think  it  will  be  a  material  feature  for  con- 
sideration as  to  any  Bill,  whether  the  future  burden  should  be  placed  on  areas 
near  the  river,  or  places  where  inundations  could  reach  them,  or  whether  an 
area,  and  if  so,  what  area  should  be  selected  for  taxation  for  defence  walls  and 
works,  either  corresponding  with  the  Board's  present  area,  or  some  other  to  be 
substituted  expressly  as  to  defence  works,  or  generally  on  the  whole  metropolis  as 
now  bounded.  If  any  such  general  area  were  approved  by  Parliament,  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  principle  is  that  of  a  metropolitan  tax,  it  would  seem  to  be 
quite  within  every  principle  of  Parliamentary  rule  and  practice  to  suppose  that 
Parliament  would  introduce  into  the  Bill  clauses  similar  in  effect  to  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidated  Act,  so  as  to  entitle  owners  of  property  to  compensation 
where  they  may  be  affected  by  works  done  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  area ;  in 
fact,  taking  the  words  of  the  directions  to  me,  I  think  that  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties in  such  case  would  be  much  like  those  of  the  principle  of  the  General  Im- 
provement Acts  of  Parliament,  for  I  think  year  by  year  the  tendency  of  legislation 
is  to  provide  that  public  improvements  cannot  be  carried  out  without  regarding 
the  losses  which  such  improvements  may  occasion  to  individuals,  varied  pro- 
bably by  any  special  circumstances/9  That  is  the  one  you  desired  me  to  read  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  the  report  of  the  solicitor. 

2189.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  old  Sewers  Act  there  was  an 
express  provision  with  regard  to  tidal  rivers  ?  —To  what  Sewers  Act  do  you 
refer  f 

2190.  The  General  Sewers  Act  of  1833? — I  will  call  your  attention  to 
Clauses  10  and  19.  It  is  the  3  &  4  of  Will.  4,  c.  22.  It  is  the  General 
Act  relating  to  Sewers.  There  was  an  express  provision,  was  there  not,  that  a 
jury  should  be  empanelled  to  inquire  into  the  presentments  of  the  Commission? 
— I  have  not  the  Act  before  me. 

2191.  Now  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  this  part  of  it ;  do  you  know  that 
in  that  Act  tidal  rivers  are  expressly  mentioned.  You  say  you  are  simply  ex- 
tending the  principle  of  1855,  and  this  was  an  Act  in  force  in  London  till  the 
1855  Act  came  in. 

Mr.  O'Hura.']  The  10  &  11  Vict,  superseded  that  Act  altogether. 

Witness.]  There  were  seven  special  Commissions  of  Sewers  in  the  metro- 
politan district. 

Mr.  Littler.]  Will  you  just  listen  to  this,  because  I  will  show  you  the 
distinction  between  the  old  Act  and  the  existing  legislation ;  unless  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  O'Hara  can  say  this  has  been  re-enacted,  you  will  find 
the  difference.  This  is  Section  10  :  "  And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  be  it  there- 
fore further  enacted  and  declared,  that  all  walls,  banks,  culverts  and  other 
defences  whatsoever,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  situate  or  being  by  the 
coasts  of  the  sea,  and  all  rivers,  streams,  sewers  and  watercourses  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  shall  or  may  be  navigable,  or  in  which  the  tide  now 
does  or  hereafter  shall,  or  may  ebb  and  flow,  or  which  now  do,  or  hereafter 
shall  or  may  directly,  or  indirectly,  communicate  with  any  such  navigaMe 
or  tide  n>er,  stream  or  sewer,  and  all  walls,  banks,  culverts,  bridges,  dajps, 

floodgates, 
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floodgates,  and  other  works  erected  or  to  be  erected  in,  upon,  over,  or  ad-  Blr.  C.  M.  Roche. 
joining  to  any  such  rivers,  streams,  sewers  or  watercourses,  shall  be  from  '        " 

henceforth  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  within  and  subject  to  6 1  77# 

the  jurisdiction  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers." 

Mr.  0'Hara.]  My  learned  friend  is  quoting  from  the  Act  of  3  &  4 
Will.  4,  c.  22.  The  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70,  was  passed,  which  was  an  Act 
to  explain  and  amend  that  Act,  and  that  Act  incorporated  certain  portions 
of  the  3  &  4  Will.  4,  but  did  not  incorporate  Clause  10.  That  was  the 
Act  of  1847. 

2192.  Mr.  Littler.]  What  part  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  is  either  in  the  City 
of  London  or  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  Act  under  which  Lambeth  was, 
was  the  3  &  4  Will.  4,  and  there  was  an  express  provision  as  to  tidal  rivers ; 
will  you  give  it  me  ? — I  do  not  think  you  are  right  there. 

2193.  What  word  is  there  in  your  Act  of  1855  about  tidal  rivers,  either  in 
Clause  69  or  Clause  70.  The  old  Act  having  expressly  included  tidal  rivers, 
does  not  your  Act,  by  the  fact  of  omission,  exclude  them? — No. 

2194.  There  again  I  shall  ask  honourable  Members  to  judge  for  themselves? 
— The  major  part  of  the  parishes  have  acted  under  that  section,  and  have  kept 
their  walls  and  banks  in  repair. 

2195.  Has  there  been  any  decision  that  they  are  bound  to  do  so? — No;  i 
suppose  they  thought  it  so  plain  and  intelligible  that  they  never  doubted  it. 

2 1 96.  As  it  is  so  plain  and  intelligible,  show  me,  in  Clause  69  or  Clause  70,  ' 
where  are  the  words  '•  tidal  river,"  or  street  or  sewer  communicating  with  tidal 

rivers,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — The  words  inserted  in  Section  69  are  so  plain 
to  my  mind  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  insert  the  words  "  tidal  rivers**  at  all ; 
"  river  "  is  inserted  there,  applying  to  all  rivers. 

2197.  Why  do  not  you  make  the  vestries  put  that  section  in  force  ? — Because 
we  have  no  power  to  do  it ;  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the 
Act,  that  the  vestries  themselves  had  not  the  power  of  entry  upon  the  lands  of 
owners  to  compel  them  to  do  it ;  neither  have  we  any  power,  even  if  a  vestry 
would  not  do  what  they  ought  to  do  on  their  own  property,  to  compel  them  to 
do  »o.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  come  in  under  the  Westminster  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers. 

2198.  You  think  Lambeth  came  under  the  Westminster  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  ;  you  said  that  vestries  had  no  power  to  do  it,  and  you  have  no  power 
to  make  them?— No;  what  I  state  is  this:  the  vestries  have,  some  of  them, 
stated  that  they  have  been  advised  that  they  had  no  power  of  entry  upon 
private  property  to  compel  the  owner  to  do  it,  nor  have  they  any  power  of  entry 
to  do  it  themselves  and  charge  the  owner. 

2 1 99.  Because  it  is  on  a  tidal  river  ? — Not  the  least. 

2200.  If  it  is  not  on  a  tidal  river  we  have  not  the  power;  will  you  read 
Clause  69  ? — The  vestry  *'  shall  cause  to  be  made,  repaired,  and  maintained  such 
sewers  and  works,  or  such  diversions  or  alterations  of  sewers  and  works  as  may 
be  necessary  for  effectually  draining  their  parish  or  district,  and  shall  eamse  all 
banks,  wharves,  docks  or  defences  abutting  on  or  adjoining  any  river, 
stream,  canal,  pond,  or  watercourse  in  such  parish  or  district  to  be  raised, 
strengthened,  or  altered  or  repaired."  The  vestries  said  they  had  taken  advice 
of  counsel,  and  although  they  might  have  power  to  do  anything  where  the 
owner  would  permit  them  to  go  on,  under  that  clause  they  could  not  enter  upon 
property. 

2201.  What  vestry  has  ever  told  you  that  ? — We  were  told  so  by  the  vestry 
of  Lambeth. 

2202.  As  I  represent  them,  I  may  ask  was  not  the  ground  they  took  that 
this  enactment  did  not  apply  to  the  Thames  ;  as  you  have  come  to  my  people, 
1  may  challenge  you  as  to  that ;  was  not  it  their  express  reason  that  this  enact- 
ment  did  not  apply  to  the  Thames  ? —  I  never  understood  that. 

2203.  Will  you  say  that  it  is  not  so  ?—  I  understood  they  were  willing  to  put 
it  in  force  if  they  had  only  the  power  of  entry  ;  so  they  represented  to  us. 

2204.  Let  us  see  whether  they  have  not  the  power  of  entry :  "  And  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  such  vestry  or  district  board  to  carry  out  such  sewers  or 
works  through,  across,  or  under  any  turnpike  road,  or  any  street,  or  place  laid 
out  as,  or  intended  for,  a  street,  or  through  or  under  any  cellar  or  vault  which 
may  be  under  the  pavement  or  carriageway  of  any  street,  and  into,  through,  or 
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Mr.  a.  M.  Roche,  under  the  pavement  or  carriageway  of  any  street,  and  into,  through,  or  under 
8  ivnels'j'j       ^  *an(k  whatsoever,  making  compensation  for  any  damage  done  thereby  "  ?— 
''*      Yes. 

2205.  Does  not  that  give  the  power  of  entry  upon  lands  ?— They  were  ad- 
vised not ;  that  is  what  we  have  always  been  told ;  we  have  invariably  been  told 
that  by  various  vestries  and  district  boards. 

2206.  Have  you  ever  been  advised  not ;  have  you  taken  opinion  of  counsel  as 
to  the  meaning  of  that  Act  ? — We  have  no  power. 

2207.  No  power  of  taking  opinion  of  counsel? — I  did  not  say  that ;  no  power 
to  compel  them. 

2208.  You  are  the  supervisors  of  these  vestries,  are  you  not  ?— No ;  they  are 
thoroughly  independent  of  us.  * 

2209.  Did  not  you  try  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  what  they  said ! 
— No,  they  told  us  they  had  not  the  power. 

2210.  You  never  asked? — I  should  think,  in  all  probability,  the  solicitor  has 
advised  us ;  but  I  know  there  is  one  general  impression  at  the  Board  that  there 
is  not  the  power,  and  never  was  the  power. 

221 1.  This  is  the  power :  "To  enter  upon  any  lands  whatsoever,  making  com* 
pensation  therefor.*'  What  does  that  mean  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  means. 
I  can  only  tell  you  the  fact  that  the  parties  have  not  put  it  into  execution,  and 
they  have  been  advised  not  to  do  so. 

2212.  Has  it  not  been  upon  the  express  ground  that  the  Thames  being  a  tidal 
river  was  not  included  in  those  words  ? — It  has  not 

2213.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  as  regards  Lambeth? — I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  I  never  heard  it  as  regards  Lambeth.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
Thames  is  not  a  river  within  the  meaning  of  the  69th  Section.  Although  this 
states  that  they  shall  cause  the  banks  adjoining  any  river  to  be  raised,  they  say 
that  the  Thames  was  not  included. 

2214.  That  is  a  contention  ;  as  you  think  that  that  is  so,  what  is  the  meaning 
of u entering  upon  any  lands"? — It  was  intended,  I  suppose,  to  enable  the 
parties 

2215.  That  enables  the  district  board,  or  the  vestry  or  district  board,  to  enter 
upon  any  lands  whatsoever,  making  compensation  therefor,  and  to  construct 
works  upon  any  land  whatsoever : — ••  Any  such  sewers  or  works  through, 
across,  or  under  any  turnpike  road ;  "  they  can  only  make  it  through  or  under; 
they  cannot  take  absolute  possession  of  the  land  under  it.     , 

2216.  '•  Into,  through,  or  under  any  lands  whatsoever? " — Whatever  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  clause,  we  have  always  been  informed  that  the  parties  have 
been  advised  not  to  attempt  to  put  it  into  operation. 

2217.  That  is  in  the  old  Sewers  Act;  it  was  expressly  declared  that  tidal 
rivers  should  be  within  it,  and  as  in  the  later  Act,  the  draughtsman  ljas  left  out 
"  tidal ;"  that  may  be  the  reason  ? — No,  I  think  not;  the  plain  intent  of  the 
section  was  very  clear  and  decided,  that  the  keeping  out  from  each  parish  and 
district  of  the  flood  waters  coming  from  any  river,  was  to  be  a  distinct  charge 
upon  the  parish  or  district. 

221 8.  Then  if  that  clause  means  what  you  think  it  means,  the  vestry  have  the 
power  now  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  say  that,  but  it  was  in  order  to  prevent 
any  question  about  that  that  this  Bill  has  been  introduced,  placing  the  question 
beyond  doubt,  and  giving  full  power  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards  to 
enter  upon  and,  if  necessary,  purchase  the  land,  and  do  everything  required. 

2219.  That  may  be  done  by  one  clause  declaring  that  the  River  Thames  was 
meant  by  that  section  r — No,  we  were  advised  not. 

2220.  Why  not  ? — We  were  advised  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  we  were 
advised  to  adopt  this  course. 

2221.  Who  advised  you? — The  learned  counsel  who  drew  the  Bill,  and  he 
advised  that  this  Bill  was  necessary. 

2222.  In  its  present  form  ? — In  its  present  form.  Then  it  became  more  neces- 
sary for  the  Board  to  have  some  controlling  power  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
embankment  should  be  raised.  The  Board  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
vestries  and  district  boards,  and,  if  possible,  they  would  rather  leave  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  to  carry  out  the  work  by  themselves. 

2223.  Can  you  tell  me  the  rateable  value  of  the  parishes  affected  ? — Yes. 

2224.  Give  roe  my  own  parish  first  ? — I  have  not  added  it  up ;  the  rateable 
value  of  Lambeth  is  1,032,359 1.    Take  the  south  side  first ;  these  figures  have 
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been  given  to  me ;  I  presume  they  are  correct.    Wandsworth  district,  857,422/. ;  Mr.  C.  M.  Bode. 
St.  Saviour's  district,  273,223  /. ;  St.  Olave's  district,  210,797  I ;  St.  George-the-       g  Jt^77^77. 
Martyr's,  Southwark,    215,373/.;    Newington  parish,  349,248/.;  Camberwell 
parish,  556,380  /. 

2225.  Does  Camberwell  touch  the  Thames?— No,  but  it  may  be  benefited,  and 
there  is  power  to  rate  it. 

2226.  Who  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  benefited  ? — The  Metropolitan  Board  ; 
you  have  got  the  plan  in  evidence,  have  you  not,  which  is  all  the  part  coloured 
black. 

2227.  I  have  not  seen  it ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  ? — Shall  I  finish  this  state- 
ment ? 

2228.  Yes  ?— Bermondsey  parish,  350,960/.;  Rotherhithe  parish,  172,141  /. ; 
Greenwich  district,  458,975  /.;  Woolwich  parish,  107,753/. ;  Plumstead  district, 
275,333  /. ;  that  is  south  of  the  Thames. 

2229.  You  mentioned  Newington;  that  does  not  touch  on  the  Thames,  does 
it?— No. 

2230.  But  on  the  same  principle  you  say  it  may  be  rated? — Part  of  the 
Newington  parish  would  be  benefited  by  the  works  that  would  be  done ;  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that,  because  by  taking  the  level  of  Trinity  high- 
water  mark,  and  taking  the  necessary  height  to  which  you  would  have  to  carry  the 
works,  you  can  ascertain  the  area  to  be  benefited. 

2231.  Then  if  you  could  ascertain  it  so  easily  as  that,  why  did  you  not  fix  it 
in  your  Bill  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  ?—  Because  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  The  Board  has  always  acted 
with  great  fairness  to  all  the  parishes.  Whenever  it  is  called  upon  to  settle 
questions  between  parishes,  the  parishes  have  always  been  satisfied ;  we  work 
very  well  with  the  parishes  and  district  boards. 

2232.  Do  you  know  that  in  some  instances  the  water  actually  percolates 
through  the  existing  works,  and  gets  behind  ?— I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  engineering  question. 

2233.  Now  tell  me  what  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  district  shown  upon  the 
plan  you  refer  to  ? — I  have  never  seen  it 

2234.  You  told  me  there  was  one  ;  if  there  is  one,  we  may  as  well  have  it ; 
I  am  told  it  was  here  the  first  day  ? — I  have  never  seen  it ;  I  saw  some  evidence 
referring  to  that. 

2235.  What  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  area  included  ?— The  entire  rateable 
value  of  the  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  is  4,502,259  /. 

2236.  What  is  the  entire  rateable  value  of  the  Metropolitan  Board? — 
£.  23,136,000  ;  that  is  the  entire  area. 

2237.  Just  let  me  ask  you ;  this  is  an  illustration  I  will  put  to  you ;  can  you 
4ell  me  how  much  of  the  north  side  would  be  within  that  blue  area  of  which  you 
speak,  but  for  the  existing  embankments  ? — I  do  not  understand  you. 

2238.  How  much  of  the  north  side  would  be  below  the  level,  and  liable  to 
contribute,  were  it  not  for  its  being  protected  by  existing  embankments  ? — I 
cannot  tell. 

2239.  Is  not  that  a  consideration? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2240.  There  would  be  a  portion,  of  course?— I  cannot  say  that;  that  is 
entirely  an  engineering  question.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  can  give  a  much  better 
answer  than  I  can. 

2241.  When  you  know  that  one  of  the  objections  was  that  the  existing  em- 
bankments have  done  the  work  for  certain  portions,  and  therefore  you  might 
exempt  them,  did  not  you  think  it  worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true? — I  was  not  aware  it  had  been  said  ;  I  thought  the  main  charge  was  that 
by  our  embankment  we  had  caused  flooding  elsewhere. 

2242.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  said  that  the  existing  embankments  had 
protected  certain  districts  1 — It  may  have  been  said. 

2243.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  incidental  things  which  was  thrown  in  as  a  make 
weight,  with  the  public  advantages,  that  these  embankments  would  protect 
certain  of  the  districts  when  they  were  made  r — On  the  south  side  it  was  said  it 
would  to  some  extent  protect  Lambeth,  and  Lambeth  was  protected.  My 
impression  as  to  the  north  side  is  that  there  was  very  little  protection  from 
flooding  by  the  embankment. 

*     0.111.  C3  Cross- 
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Ur.  C. M.Roche. 
8  June"i877.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pember. 

2244.  I  think  that  the  issue  between  you  and  me  can  be  very  shortly  put.  I 
see  you  say  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  on  page  132,  and  in  answer  to 
Question  2013,  that  your  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  they  passed  a  certain  resolution  ;  Mr.  Cripps  read  that  to  you ;  that 
is  the  resolution,  as  you  told  my  learned  friend  a  short  time  afterwards,  upon 
which  this  Bill  was  founded  ? — Yes. 

2245.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  this  Bill  goes  no  further? — I  do  not 
think  it  goes  beyond  what  was  intended  by  that  resolution.  This  resolution 
thoroughly  justifies  the  Bill. 

2240.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  your  notion  of  justification  ? — No  doubt 
the  Bill  has  more  detailed  powers,  and  carries  them  out  more  specifically. 

2247.  Supposing  the  details  are  confined  by  the  principle,  I  should  not  mind; 
but  are  you  under  the  impression  that  in  drafting  the  Bill  the  Board  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  strengthening  the  power  of  vestries  and  district  boards,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  59th  and  60th  Sections  of 
the  Act  of  1855  ;  and  further,  that  the  Board  of  Works  has  power  to  intervene 
and  require  the  execution  of  the  works;  are  you  under  the  impression  that  this 
Bill  is  one  which  is  fairly  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  that  resolution?— The 
Bill  appears  to  me  to  fairly  and  properly  carry  into  effect  that  resolution  ;  but 
the  Bill  itself,  and  all  its  clauses  have  since  been  approved  by  the  Board,  and  if 
the  Board  thought  proper  to  go  even  a  little  further  than  that  resolution,  they 
have  done  so  by  the  Bill. 

2248.  Would  not  it  have  saved  us  a  little  time  if  you  had  said  the  Board  has 
gone  further  by  the  Bill  ? — I  would  rather  leave  that  to  those  who  desire  to 
construe  the  Bill. 

2249.  I  wiU  a&fc  at  once  without  bothering  you  to  go  through  every  section 
of  the  Bill,  just  to  look  at  Clause  11,  and  I  may  ask  the  honourable  members  of 
the  Committee  to  look  at  Clause  11  too.  I  will  venture  to  read  that  to  you: 
*'  In  lieu  of  requiring  any  vestry,  district  board,  or  other  person  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  to  execute  any  such  works  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  may 
themselves,  if  they  so  think  fit,  on  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days 
after  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  published  once  in  each  of  two  consecutive 
weeks  in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
has  been  affixed  to  the  principal  doors  of  every  church  and  chapel  in  the  district 
or  parish  in  which  such  works  are  intended  to  be  executed,  in  the  place  to  which 
notices  are  usually  affixed,  proceed  to  execute  such  works."  Is  not  the  meaning 
of  that  section  this,  that  instead  of  serving  any  notice  upon  any  district  board,  or 
more  than  one  district  board,  to  do  any  works  whatever,  under  tke  Act,  the  Board 
may,  if  they  like,  set  to  work  the  day  after  this  Bill  receives  the  Royal  Assent, 
and  do  everything  themselves  after  giving  28  days9  notice;  you  are  a  skilled  and 
a  candid  man  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  power  to  do  it. 

2250.  As  there  would  be  that  power,  would  not  it,  so  far  as  carrying  out  this 
part' of  the  power  given  to  the  vestry  under  the  Act  of  1855  is  concerned,  be  a 
total  extinction  pro  tanto  of  local  self-government  in  the  metropolis? — No.  . 

2251.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  with  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  Bill, 
how  much  of  local  self-government  would  be  left,  provided  the  Board  put  Section 
11  into  operation;  supposing  the  whole  of  the  works  shown  in  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette's  plan  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Board  under  Section  11,  after  that 
28  days'  notice,  how  much  of  the  local  self-government  of  the  metropolis  would 
be  left,  so  far  as  those  works  are  concerned  and  as  this  subject-matter  is  con- 
cerned ? — Tlie  local  self-government  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  consists 
in  their  managing  their  streets  and  lighting  their  streets ;  then  sewering 

2252.  We  are  only  wasting  time;  you  plainly  misunderstood  my  question; 
much  of  the  prevention  of  floods,  and  the  power  they  have  to  prevent  them 
under  the  Act  of  1855,  would  be  left  to  the  vestries  if  Section  11  was  put  into 
operation  by  you? — We  leave  them  little  or  nothing  to  do;  but  it  is  only  a  power 
in  our  Bill. 

22.53.  How  have  yon  confined  yourselves  to  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
vestries  and  local  boards,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  power  of  the  Act 
of  1855  ? — The  Bill  will  strengthen  the  vestries  and  district  boards  very  mate- 
rially;  at  the  same  time  there  is  Clause  11,  which  was  inserted  under  advice. 

2254.  What 
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2254.  What  is  the  use  of  strengthening  a  man's  hands,  if  you  take  power  10    lib. CM. Roche. 
chop  them  off? — There  may  be  times  when  they  refuse  to  carry  out  the  works       8  June  187- 
the  Board  order,  and  then  we  may  carry  them  out.  #* 

2255.  This  Clause  1 1  does  not  depend  upon  that ;  there  is  power  in  the  Act 
after  28  days'  notice  to  you,  in  default,  for  you  to  enter  and  do  it,  but  this  is  a 
separate  power,  and  gives  the  go-bye  to  everything  else  in  the  Bill  ? — There  was 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  give  the  go-bye  to  the  district  boards ; 
our  policy  was  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and  leave  them  to  do  the  works,  unless 
there  was  some  absolute  necessity  otherwise. 

2256.  The  way  you  carry  out  the  resolution  is  expressed  in  the  Bill7 — That  is 
what  was  intended,  and  if  there  is  anything  beyond  that,  we  will  alter  or  qualify 
the  Bill,  if  you  think  it  goes  too  far. 

2257.  Still  harping  upon  your  resolution  for  the  Bill,  will  you  show  me  any 
clause,  except  Clause  12,  which  gives  the  vestry  the  power  of  entry  ;  will  you 
show  me  any  clause  strengthening  the  vestry.  You  said  the  main  objections  to 
the  existing  legislation  was  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  vestries  to  enter  upon 
land  ? — Yes. 

2258.  We  will  take  it  as  an  hypothesis,  and  that  you  have  remedied  by 
Clause  12,  I  admit.  Now,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  every  other  clause  in  the  Bill  is 
not  a  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  vestries,  but  a  strengthening  of  the  hands 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so. 

2259.  Can  you  show  me  another  clause  which  is  not  to  give  more  power  to 
the  Metropolitan  Boards  over  vestries,  and  take  it  away  from  the  vestries? — It 
never  was  the  intention  or  policy  of  the  Board. 

2260.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that? — Clause  7  is  " Power  to  Board  to 
require  vestry  or  district  board  to  execute  works." 

2261.  That  is  power  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

2262.  Number  5  is  power  to  the  Board  ? — Yes.  Number  6  confers  upon 
vestries  and  Boards  of  Works  of  districts  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  Sec- 
tions 68  and  70  of  the  principal  Act. 

2263.  We  know  what  the  meaning  of  6  is ;  it  is  merely  this,  that  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  one  with  Sections  69  and  70  of  the  Act  of  1855. 

22^4.  Now  the  7th  clause  is  power  to  the  Board  ? — To  require  the  vestries  or 
district  boards  to  execute  works. 

2265.  It  is  to  empower  the  Metropolitan  Board,  not  the  vestries,  and  empower 
the  Board  to  order  vestries  to  execute  any  works  which  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary  or  expedient,  with  no  power  of  appeal  ? — No  power  of  appeal;  and 
then  the  vestries  under  orders  shall  proceed  to  execute. 

2266.  That  is,  all  power  to  the  Board  over  the  vestries  ? — Yes,  which  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

2267.  I  want  to  see  how  far  the  Bill  carries  out  the  famous  resolution  of  the 
7th  April  1876  ? — The  Board  has  approved  of  the  Bill  as  well. 

2268.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that;  if  I  were  a  person  seeking 
power,  I  should  approve  of  the  Bill,  if  I  got  power  under  it  ? — It  is  only  in  the 
public  interest. 

2269.  Now  as  to  Section  8 ;  I  quite  admit  that  gives  power  to  the  vestries  of 
the  parish,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Works,  to  make  certain  highways? — 
Number  8  is  entirely  applied  to  vestries ;  the  district  surveyor  is  mentioned  here. 
Now  the  district  surveyor  is  an  independent  officer,  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  also  independent  of  the  vestries,  and  power  is  given 
there  with  reference  to  his  making  a  highway  ;  and  it  is  entirely  with  reference 
to  that  section  that  the  vestries  and  the  district  boards,  and  the  district  surveyor, 
to  make  their  highways ;  they  can  ask  and  say  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  that  is 
considerably  extending  the  power  of  the  vestries  and  the  district  boards. 

2270.  Now  I  see  Number  9,  that  is  no  amplification  of  the  69th  clause ; 
Number  9  is  a  power  for  the  Board  entirely  ? — In  case  the  vestries  do  not  carry 
out  the  works. 

2271*  Then  comes  Clause  11,  which  we  have  dealt  with;  No.  12  I  take  the 
benefit  of  ?—  No.  13  gives  you  further  power. 

2272.  Along  with  yourselves  ? — No.  14  does  not  affect  the  question. 

•  2273.  Have  not  I  shown  you  generally,  that  your  Bill  goes  very  far  beyond 

the  Resolution  of  the  7th  of  April,  which  was  to   amplify  the  power  of  the 

vestries  and  give  the  Board  interference  in  default  of  the  vestries  carrying  out 

these  powers  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

o.nw  v  4  2274.  Not 
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Mr.  C.M.Roche.       2274.  Not  even  Section  1 1  ?— Well,  Section  1 1,  I  think,  is  rather  strong,  and 
8  J      18  7       ^  there  is  any  difference  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  vestries  upon 
that  there  can  be  very  60on  an  agreement  come  to. 

2275.  Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  point  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Cripps,  put  to  you  ? — The  resolution  said  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to 
intervene,  and  require  the  execution  of  works ;  and  permit  me  to  say  that  my 
Board  felt  compelled  to  intervene ;  there  was  a  great  deal  said  at  the  time  about 
the  flooding  and  the  vestries  ;  some  of  them  did  not  do  what  they  ought  to  do. 
There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  interfere ;  we  would  rather 
leave  the  vestries  and  district  boards  to  themselves. 

2276.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  intervening,  if  the 
vesteries  do  not  do  their  work,  and  anticipating  the  vestries  doing  their  work  by 
your  taking  it  in  hand  yourselves  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  want  to  take  it  in 
hand  so  much  as  to  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  am  sure  we  could 
agree  to  clauses  with  any  of  the  vestries  upon  that. 

2277.  Now  as  to  your  contribution  ;  I  see  by  clause  15  that  you  can  fix  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  you  are  to  subscribe?—  Yes.    . 

2278.  You  need  not  do  it  at  all  if  you  do  not  like?— No,  it  is  a  power  always 
exercised  by  the  Board. 

2279.  And  you  can  fix  your  terms  and  conditions,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions you  might  fix  might  be  that  you  would  not  contribute  unless  a  rate  was 
made  in  the  district  to  find  the  interest  of  the  money  contributed  ;  for  instance, 
supposing  you  spent  10,000  /.  in  Limehouse  upon  works  ? — Supposing  Limehouse 
spent  it  you  mean. 

2280.  The  money  is  proposed  to  be  spent  there,  and  we  will  say  that  the 
compensation  amounted  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  work  done ;  suppos- 
ing you  said  you  would  subscribe  half;  could  not  you  say,  you,  the  Limehouse 
people,  shall  find  the  interest  of  the  money,  we  will  not  give  you  the  money  for 
nothing,  you  must  give  us  three  or  four  per  cent,  for  it? — It  would  be  entirely 
contrary  to  what  is  intended  by  the  section  ;  it  never  has  been  done  yet. 

2281.  Supposing  you  subscribed  5,000/.,  where  would  the  interest  come 
from  ? — It  would  come  out  of  the  metropolitan  purse. 

2282.  Supposing  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  subscribed  half,  not  only  in  that 
case,  but  in  the  case  of  all  the  rest  of  the  works,  we  will  say  from  25,000  /.  to 
50,000  /.,  and  the  interest  came  out  of  the  metropolitan  purse,  would  it  not  be 
doing  exactly  what  the  majority  of  your  Board  said  should  not  be  done,  namely, 
making  the  taxation  to  a  very  considerable  extent  rendered  necessary  by  the 
carrying  out  of  these  works,  fall  upon  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area? — So 
far  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  contribute  anything  towards  these  works,  it 
would  fall  upon  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  Board  has  taken  that  power 
because  it  has  found  it  most  beneficial  in  many  cases.  There  might  be  cases  of 
very  great  hardship  in  particular  parishes  or  districts  where  it  would  be  fair  and 
proper  to  contribute  ;  there  might  be  other  parishes  and  districts  where  the  con- 
tribution was  not  required  at  aU. 

2283.  You  have  said  that  up  to  this  time  the  district  boards  have  not  had  the 
requisite  power  for  doing  what  is  wanted  in  this  matter? — They  have  always  told 
us  so. 

2284.  And  you  do  not  contest  that  that  is  not  so? — No. 

2285.  That  being  so,  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  if  these  powers 
have  been  sufficient  up  to  this  time,  or  if  they  were  made  sufficient  henceforth, 
they  would  not  do  what  is  necessary;  have  you  got  any  reason? — We  were 
advised  that  if  we  came  to  Parliament  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  there 
should  be  some  power  to  compel  both  sides  of  the  river  to  be  embanked  to  a 
certain  height ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  that  one  general  idea  we  were  advised 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  power  for  that  purpose,  but  if  the 
parishes  could  agree  that  they  would  carry  their  works  up  to  a  certain  height 
the  Metropolitan  Board  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  leave  them  as  free  as 
possible. 

2286.  I  ask  you  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  I  put  to  you,  namefa 
this ;  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  if  the  powers  were  made  suffi- 
cient the  district  boards  would  not  carry  them  out ;  do  you  think  you  have 
given  me  an  answer  to  that  ? — I  think  I  have. 

2287.  Is  that  the  only  answer  you  have  to  give?— I  think  I  have  no  other 

answer. 
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answer.     Supposing  this  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Metropolian*  Board  had  no  Mr.  C.  M.  Roche. 
power  of  saying  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  You   must  carry  it  up  to  a       g  ju^7ii77. 
certain  height,  one  parish  might  carry  it  only  to  the  height  of  two  feet ;  the  next 
might  carry  it  three  feet. 

2288.  How  do  you  know  they  would  ? — They  might,  and  it  was  thought 
desirable  as  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  that  they  should  be  carried  out  upon 
one  general  principle  which  the  engineer  has  suggested ;  that  is  all  that  we  want. 

2289.  Was  there  any  Bill  in  draft  before  that  resolution  of  the  7th  of  April 
was  passed ;  we  hear  you  have  thought  of  this  matter  for  two  years ;  had  you 
any  Bill  in  draft  before  the  resolution  of  the  7th  of  April;  have  you  had  any 
other  Bill  in  draft  than  this? — I  daresay  the  original  draft  of  this  Bill  is  very- 
different  from  what  it  is  when  it  is  printed,  that  is  with  the  draughtsman. 

2290.  Did  you  go  quite  as  far  in  extinguishing  the  power  of  the  vestries  and 
giving  it  to  the  Board  of  Works? — I  cannot  tell  what  the  draft  of  the  Bill  was 
in  the  first  instance. 

2291.  You  said  Clause  11  was  a  little  strong;  has  the  Bill  been  made  stronger; 
was  not  there  some  appeal  once  in  it  r — I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

2292.  You  do  not  know  whether  Clause  1 1  is  not  a  new  idea  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  new  idea ;  we  were  advised  well  upon  that  by  the  draughtsman  and  the 
solicitor,  but  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  metropolis  from  floods  ;  there  is  no  intention  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  to  take  from  the  district  boards  any  authority  or  power 
whatever ;  and  I  am  sure  the  Board  will  agree  to  any  clauses  which  may  fairly 
carry  that  out. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

2293.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  at  much  length ;  you  said  there  might  be 
cases  of  hardship  ;  to  throw  the  whole  cost  upon  a  frontage  district  would  be 
a  hardship  ? — I  said  there  might  be  such  ;  in  carrying  out  a  large  work  like 
this,  that  it  might  be  so. 

2294.  It  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  leave  the  dealing  with  those  things, 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  costs  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  ? — The  Board 
have  always  behaved  liberally  to  all  the  parishes  and  districts  in  their  contri- 
butions. 

2295.  There  would  be  no  danger  that  the  individual  members  of  the  Board 
would  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  their  own  district? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  been  influenced  by  any 
consideration  about  their  own  district  in  contributing. 

2296.  That  division  of  15  to  20  in  December  last,  when  20  voted  that  a  par- 
ticular locality  should  pay,  and  15  voted  that  the  metropolis  should  pay,  am  I 
right  that  the  20  who  voted  were  those  not  frontagers,  and  the  15  who  voted 
the  other  side  were  frontagers,  with  one  exception? — No;  you  are  not 
right. 

2297.  The  20  who  voted  for  throwing  the  taxation  upon  the  frontagers ? 

—This  is  the  1st  of  December  1876. 

2298.  I  see  Mr.  Bidgood,  St.  James's,  Westminster ;  they  do  not  front  the 
river  ? — Do  not  they. 

2299.  Then,  if  they  do,  they  had  an  embankment  made  out  of  the  metropolitan 
rates  ?— They  front  the  river. 

2300.  They  had  the  embankment  made  for  them  ? — Not  made  for  Westmin- 
ster only. 

2301.  Does  St.  James's,  Westminster,  front  the  river  ;  I  am  told  that  it  does 
not  ? — If  you  ask  me,  you  must  point  out  where  the  districts  are,  for  I  cannot 
tell :  I  will  not  venture  to  say  whether  there  is  any  part  of  St.  James's  that 
fronts  the  river.  I  am  told  that  it  does  not,  but  it  comes  within  the  area  that 
would  have  to  be  taxed. 

2302.  It  is  not  a  frontage  district? — It  comes  within  the  area  to  be  taxed  bv 
the  Bill. 

2303.  It  does  not  ? — They  tell  me  it  does. 

2304.  The  principle  you  adopt  upon  this  occasion  is  the  principle  that  the 
district  which  is  called  upon  to  do  the  work  shall  pay  ? — No  ;  there  is  power 
to  apportion  it  between  other  districts. 

0.111.  X  2305.  The 
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Mr.  CM  Rode.       2305.  The  next  name  is  that  of  Mr.  Carr,  who  represents  Maryiebone?— 

—  Yes. 

ft  June  .1877-  2go6    They  have  noiiiing  to  do  with  the  river  ?— No. 

^307.  Mr.  Dalton  of  St.   Martin's  district ;  they  have  got  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment  ? — Yes. 

2308.  Mr.  Edward's,  Marylebone  ?— Yes. 

2309.  Mj.  lairciough,  St.  George's-in-the-East ?— I   must  ask  somebody  to 
point  out  where  that  goes  down. to  the  river. 

2310.  I  am  told  it  does.  Mr.  Furaiss,  St.  Pancras;  that  does  not  go  near 
til 6  river  ?— —-No. 

231 1.  Mr.  Hall,  Holborn  ;  that  does  not  go  near  the  river  ?— No. 
23.2.  Mr.  Hudson,  Woolwich?— Yes,  that  does  touch  the  river. 

2313.  Mr.  Legg,  of  Bermondsey  ;  that  touches  the  river?- You  have  three 
alreadv  touching  the  river.  .      . 

231*4.  Air.  Leslie,  St.  George's,  Hanover-square ;  that  does  not  touch  the  river  s 

— I  fancy  it  does.  „  ,  .  . 

2315.  If  it  does,  thev  have  got  the  Thames  Embankment  .—No,  I  think  not, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  boundavies  of  the  districts  that  come  within 
the  area  ot  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

2316.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Plumstead,  that  does  touch  the  river7— Yes. 

2317.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Strand;  that  has  got  an  embankment.  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Greenwich;  that  does  touch  the  river?— Yes,  very  largely. 

2318.  Mr.  Selway,  of  Newington  ? -Newington  does  not  touch  the  river, 
but  Newington  would  be  liable  to  be  rated  under  this  Bill.  t 

2319.  That  is  Newington  upon  the  south  ?— Newington  parish,  which  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Selway,  comes  within  the  area  of  taxation  which  might  be 
represented  by  teB.K^^  ^^  the  area  of  taxation  ?-The  member  though 
he  represents  Newington,  and  though  he  voted,  us  you  say,  still  his  parish  will  be 
affected  by  it,  and  will  have  to  contribute  towards  it. 

2321.  Newington  is  not  a  parish  fronting  the  river  r— No,  but  it  is  one  that 
would  have  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  liability. 

230(2.  We  will  argue  that  presently ;  does  Mr.  laylor  of  the  City  front  it    - 

Yes,  he  fronts  the  river.  .  .  .      .        <•    „  r  „A,u 

2323.  Everything  is  done  in  the  City  :  there  is  no  anticipation  of  any  works 
there  ?-The  engineer  says  there  is  700  I.  of  works.  

2324.  Seven  hundred  pounds  in  the  City  is  very  small.  Thomson  of 
Clerkemvell;  Truscott,  of  the  City  ;  Watkins,  St.Pancras,  and  Roche  (yourself), 

Pl32"gtYou"arefar  enough  from  the  river  to  all  intents  and  purposes.    Now 
come  to  the  other  side;  Cox,  of  Cliclsea? — Yes. 

2326.  Fell,  of  Shoreditch?— He  is  not  011  the  river.  fH 

2327.  Harris,  of  St.  Saviour's  ;  Lammin,  of  Fulham  ;  Le  Breton,  of  Harnp- 
stead?— He  is  not  on  the  river.  ,   .     ,      i„  nn  til(J  rivpr 

2328.  Meaden,  of  Wandsworth  ?-Wandsworth  is  clearly  on  tht  nver. 

2329.  Munro,  of  Whitechapel  ?— That  is  on  the  river. 

2330.  Nathan,  of  Limehouse?     That  is  on  the  river. 

2331.  Pocock,  St.  George-the-Martyr  ?— He  is  on  the  river. 

2332.  Rogers,  Camberlell?-He  is  not  on  the  river,  but  comes  within  the 

area  of  taxation. 

23-13.  Runty,  of  Hackney  ? — He  is  not  on  the  river. 

2334.  Taylor,  of  Lambeth  ?— He  is  on  the  river. 

2335.  Tolhurst,  of  St.  Olave's  ?-He  is  on  the  river.  d 

2336.  Rooks,  Shoreditch;  and  Fowler,  Lambeth;  so  that  I  - do  not mflj 
mis-describe  the  division  as  being  substantially  those  ;  not  on  the  nver  for  the 
clauses,  and  those  on  the  river  against  them  ?— I  do  not  thint  so. 

2337.  W  ith  one  or  two  exceptions  ?-  -You  have  given  a  character  to  the  divis.on 
which  it  does  not  deserve. 

2338.  It  6peaks  for  itself ? — Yes.  *„„f«;P 

2339.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  :  the  Committee  have  had  the  estimate ,  of Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette's  put  before  them,  and  we  know  ^^  Wowed  W 
in  the  alternative  in  his  report ;  has  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ever  come 
to  any  resolution  committing  themselves  to  the  particular  way  of  carrying  out 
the  work  indicated  to  this  Committee  ?— No.  aw 
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2340.  Have  they  pledged  themselves  not  lo  do  it  on  a  much  more  extensive  Mr.  G.  M.  Zkcft*. 
scale? — No,  they  have  pkdged  themselves  to  nothing.  g   ~  — - 

2341.  And  if  this  Bill  passed,  you  would  consider  yourselves  perfectly  free  to  ***  !  "' 
put  aside  altogether  the  plans  and  estimates  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  as  put 

before  this  Commiltee,  and  to  adopt  an  entirely  different  plan,  if  you  thought  it 
expedient  ?— No,  we  should  not  do  that. 

2342.  You  would  be  free  to  do  it  ? — There  would  be  power  no  doubt  to  do  it, 
but  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  when  once  they  have  fairly  laid  a  thing 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  seldom  depart  from  thnt  which  they  have 
shadowed  forth. 

2343.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  bind  yourselves  to  this  particular  plan  ? 
— We  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  bind  ourselves  to  any  particular  scheme; 
every  parish  and  wharf  requires  to  be  separately  dealt  with  in  the  most  econo- 
mical way,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  bind  ourselves. 

2344.  Has  the  alternative  proposal  of  accomplishing  it  by  one  general  em- 
bankment been  discussed  at  the  Board  ?—  Yes,  that  was  considered  in  the  first 
instance. 

2345.  Are  there  any  advocates  in  its  favour  at  the  Board  still  ?— I  do  not 
recollect  any  one  member  of  the  Board  advocating  such  a  proposal. 

2346.  Then  how  came  it  to  be  discussed  i — Because  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in 
his  report  mentioned  it,  but  it  may  have  been  discussed  without  being  advocated ; 
it  may  have  been  discussed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  wholly  unnecessary 
it  was,  and  I  imagine  that  that  must  have  been  the  result  of  it.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  came  clearly  to  the  conclusiou  that  any  thing  approaching  a  general 
embankment  was  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

2347.  As  t^e  Board,  you  have  not  pledged  yourselves  in  any  way  to  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  work  indicated  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  to  the  Committee  ? 
— No,  the  Board  generally  act  on  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  advice  in  matters  of 
engineering;  he  is  a  man  of  very  large  experience,  and  we  have  great  confidence 
in  him. 

2348.  You  do  not  always  act  under  his  advice  we  heard  three  days  ago  ? — We 
act  generally  under  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  advice. 

2349.  You  told  the  Committee  that  Camberwell  is  considerably  benefited  by 
the  execution  of  the  works  ? — I  did  not  say  considerably  benefited  ;  I  said  a  por- 
tion of  Camberwell  would  be  benefited. 

2350.  I  will  withdraw  the  word  "  considerably;  "  it  will  be  benefited? — Yes. 

2351.  And  if  the  district  of  St.  Saviour's  was  called  upon  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  under  this  Bill,  if  it  passed  into  law,  to  execute  works,  and  those 
works  enured  to  the  benefit  of  Camberwell,  what  power  is  there  in  any  part  of 
this  Bill  to  get  any  portion  of  the  expenditure  out  of  Camberwell  ? — There  is 
power  under  one  of  the  clauses  to  direct  the  vestries  to  do  it  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense ;  it  is  the  19th  clause. 

2352.  You  refer  me  to  the  19th  clause :  "  Where  in  any  parish  or  district  within 
the  limits  of  this  Act  the  Board  execute  any  works  they  may  by  order  require 
payment  of  and  recover  the  whole,  or  such  part  as  they  may  think  just,  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  the  same  from  the  vestry  of  such  dis- 
trict or  the  Board  of  Works  of  such  district."  I  said,  supposing  we  as  a  district 
were  called  upon  by  you  to  execute  works ;  this  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
Board  executing  works,  so  that  this  will  not  do  r — 1  understood  there  was  a 
clause. 

2353-  Take  the  case  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  call  upon  St. 
Saviour's  to  execute  works  to  prevent  floods  which  could  not  benefit  Camber- 
well ;  show  me  a  clause  in  which  there  is  power  to  make  Camberwell  contribute, 
after  we  have  done  the  works? — 1  wasunder  the  impression  that  Clause  19  was 
that  Clause ;  if  it  is  not,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  insert  any  words ;  the 
intention  is  that  it  should  be  so,  and  if  there  is  any  default  in  it  we  will  put  in 
the  words.     Look  at  Clause  23. 

2354.  Twenty-three  is  the  clause  which  empowers  you  to  order  two  vestries 
Vu  join  in  executing  works,  and  to  apportion  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
expenses  between  them  ;  my  question  is  if  you  had  ordered  St.  Saviour's  to* 
execute  wofks  which  enure  to  the  benefit  of  Camberwell,  what  power  is  there 
to  get  any  contribution  out  of  them? — We  were  under  the  impression' that  the 
clauses  did  give  us  that  power ;  if  they  are  deficient  we  will  put  in  words  to 
meet  it. 

0.111.  x  2  2355.  It 
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Mr. C. M. Roche.       23^5.  It  does  not  say  much  for  the  care  with  which  the  Bill  is  drawn?— We 
8  June  1877.       ^ave  Power  to  order  the  two  to  do  5t>  and  the  intention  was  that  they  should  both 
be  consulted,  and  that  we  should  not  order  one  vestry  to  do  it  and  jjet  a  part  of 
the  contribution  from  another. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 

2356.  Before  thb  Bill  was  proceeded  with,  were  copies  of  these  clauses  cir- 
culated about  amongst  the  various  authorities?— I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
was  done. 

2357.  Were  copies  of  the  clauses  sent  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards?— I 
will  tell  you  exactly  what  was  done.  On  the  26th  May  1876  it  was  moved  bv 
Mr.  Lammin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  "That  the  Bill  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  be  considered  by  the  Board  after  their 
summer  recess."  It  was  printed  and  circulated,  and  the  Board  proceeded  to 
consider  it  on  the  6th  of  October  afterwards. 

2358.  Copies  of  the  Bill  were  circulated?— Yes. 

23/>9-  I"  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bill,  were  certain  memorials 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?— Memorials  have  from  time  to 
time  been  presented. 

2360.  Was  the  object  of  those  memorials  to  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  assess  the  €ost  upon  the  metropolitan  area,  and  not  upon  the  districts? 

I  must  ask  you  to  point  out  to  what  memorial  you  refer ;  there  were  so  many 
arguments  in  the  different  memorials. 

2361.  Was  not  that  the  effect  of  some  of  the  memorials  ?-—  I  would  rather  refer 
to  a  particular  memorial. 

2362.  Take  the  memorial  of  Fulham,  24th  November  1876.  I  thought  you 
could  answer  this  generally ;  if  you  will  tell  me  that  there  were  some  praying 
that  the  cost  should  be  charged  upon  the  metropolitan  area,  that  is  all  I  want 
for  my  present  purpose.  First,  I  will  refer  to  the  Fulham  memorial,  that  is 
dated  the  24th  November  1876?— A  deputation  from  the  Board  of  Works  of  the 
Fulham  district  attended,  and  they  presented  their  memorial. 

2363-  This  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  memorial :  i4  And  your  memorialists 
humbly  pray  that  your  honourable  Board  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  alteration  or  modification  of  the  Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods) 
Bill,  or  for  the  introducing  in  Parliament  of  such  a  Hill  as  will  enable  your 
honourable  Board  to  carry  out  such  works  of  embanking  the  River  Thames,  and 
to  authorise  your  honourable  Board  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  such  works 
in  like  manner  as  funds  have  been  raised  for  the  construction  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  Albert  Embankment,  and  Chelsea  Embankment,  or  in  such  other 
way  as  may  lead  to  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  the  said  works, 
over  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area  "  ?—  Yes. 

2364.  Do  you  remember  that  memorial  being  presented  to  the  Board  ? — That 
memorial  asked  the  Hoard  to  take  upon  itself  the  execution  of  the  works,  to  set 
aside  the  local  self-government  of  all  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  and  to 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  funds. 

2365*  We  have  read  that  paragraph  of  the  memorial,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
Was  a  memorial  presented  by  the  Lambeth  Board  to  the  same  effect  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  have  said  that. 

2366.  We  will  let  that  pass ;  were  such  memorials  as  were  presented  to  the 
Board  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works?— Yes. 

2367.  And  in  consequence  of  their  consideration  of  the  matter,  did  that  com- 
mittee report  in  the  following  words  to  the  Board :  "  That  the  Thames  River 
(Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  revise 
the  same,  so  as  to  make  the  cost  incurred  in  the  erection  of  any  necessary  works 
(which,  according  to  the  Bill  as  now  drawn,  is  made  a  charge  on  adjacent 
districts  and  parishes),  a  charge  upon  the  whole  metropolitan  area."  Did  that 
committee  make  that  report  to  the  Board  ?— Yes,  that  matter  came  on  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  at  the  fag  end  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee ; 

^  there  were  not  many  then  present ;  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  riverside 

*  property  not  being  taxed,  remained  to  the  end ;  and  the  result  was  that  by  the 

casting  vote  of  the  chairman  it  was  recommended  to  come  up  ;  it  did  come  up 
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to  the  Board,  and  previous  to  it  being  considered,  it  was  moved  that  the  con-   iifr.  c.M.  Mod 

sideration  of  the  resolution  should  stand  over  until  the  discussion   had  taken  

place  on  Mr.  Fowler's  motion.  8  June  l8?7- 

2368.  After  the  presentation  of  that  report  by  the  committee,  did  you  have 
this  discussed  on  the  1st  December  1876,  when  there  was  the  division  to  which 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Bidder  has  referred  ? — Yes. 

2369.  That  was  for  rescinding  the  previous  resolution  of  the  Board  in  favour 
of  this  Bill? — No;  rescinding  the  motion  agreeing  to  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill. 

2370.  Then  we  have  the  division  of  15  to  20,  which  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Bidder  has  drawn  attention  to  ? — Yes,  and  then  this  very  question  was  dealt 
with. 

2371.  Then  after  that,  on  the  1st  February  1877,  was  another  resolution 
brought  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  this  effect :  "  That  the 
River  Thames  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  revise  the  same,  so  as  to  make  the  cost  incurred  in  the  erection  of 
any  necessary  works  (which  according  to  the  Bill  as  now  drawn  is  made  a  charge 
on  adjacent  districts  and  parishes)  a  charge  upon  the  whole  metropolitan  area  ? 
— Allow  mc  to  look  at  the  minutes. 

2372.  On  that  occasion  did  not  the  chairman  rule  that  inasmuch  as  the  Board, 
on  the  6th  of  October  last,  approved  of  the  preamble  and  clauses  of  the  Bill,  as 
then  submitted  to  them,  the  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee could  not  be  put? — If  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  minutes,  I  will  tell 
you  ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect  the  entire  minutes. 

2373.  Do  not  you  remember  this;  it  was  on  the  1st  February  1877  ? — I  have 
no  note  of  it  among  the  papers.  On  the  2nd  February  1877  there  was  a 
meeting. 

2374  I  may  be  wrong  about  the  date;  it  was  the  meeting  held  by  adjourn- 
ment?—! do  not  recollect  it  without  referring  to  the  minutes. 

2375.  I  believe  you  were  a  very  regular  attendant  ? — I  cannot  recollect  without 
referring  to  the  minutes ;  I  would  if  I  could. 

2376.  I  think  I  had  better  now  ask  you  to  continue  "iving  the  Committee  in- 
formation as  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  parishes  and  districts  in  the  metropolis. 
My  learned  friend  Mr.  Littler  asked  you  as  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
asked  the  total ;  but  he  did  not  aak  the  rateable  value  ? — I  did  not  give  the 
total. 

2377.  He  did  not  ask  you  the  rateable  value  of  the  districts  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  ? — No. 

2378.  I  need  only  ask  you  for  the  rateable  value  of  the  Fulham  district  ? — 
£.343,217. 

2379.  What  is  your  district  ? — Paddington  is  not  in  this. 

2380.  What  is  the  rateable  value  of  Paddington  ?-•  I  have  not  got  it ;  these  are 
only  parishes  on  the  river  side,  or  affected  by  the  Bill. 

2381.  Can  you  tell  me  the  rateable  value  of  Paddington  :— I  think  it  is  over 
1,000,000/. 

2382.  £.  1,078,000,  that  is  the  parish  that  you  represent  at  the  Board  your- 
self ?— Yes,  while  I  represent  the  parish  I  go  there  to  do  what  is  right  for  the 
metropolis  at  large,  not  for  the  parish. 

2383.  When  the  Bill  originally  was  before  the  Committee,  when  it  was  circu- 
lated about  in  the  way  you  describe,  it  was  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  is.  I 
think  you  told  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Littler  that  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

2384.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Bill  circulated  about  was  not  the  Bill  now  before 
the  Committee  ? — The  Bill  that  was  circulated  about  as  altered,  or  approved  by 
the  Board,  when  it  did  approve  of  the  Bill  and  clauses,  is  the  Bill  now  before  the 
Committee. 

2385.  You  did  circulate  a  Bill  different  from  that  now  before  the  Committee? 
— I  do  not  say  so. 

2386.  Look  at  that  Bill  and  tell  me  what  that  is  (handing  a  Bill  to  the 
Witness)  ? — That  Bill  was  never  circulated,  and  never  approved  of  by  the  com- 
mittee in  any  way  whatever ;  that  was  the  draft  of  the  Bill  which  was  sent 
confidentially  and  privately  to  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  before 
it  had  been  seen  or  considered  by  the  committee,  and  the  member  representing 
the  Fulham  district  got  possession  of  that  document,  as  a  private  and  confi- 
dential document,  as  a  member  of  such  committee. 

0.111.  x  3  2387.  1  do 
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Mr.  ft  M.  Rod*.  2387.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  affecting  the  Lambeth  district  can  be 
8  June  1877.  called  confidential ;  it  is  not  marked  confidentinl  in  any  way  ? — In  consequence 
of  what  took  place  as  to  that  Bill,  all  the  documents  which  have  been  sent  since 
have  been  so  marked,  but  it  was  never  authorised  by  the  Committee.     • 

2388-  Who  gave  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  this  Bill  as  it  is  nwr- 
Which  Bill  do  you  speak  of? 

2389.  The  one  I  put  into  your  hand  ;  the  draft  Bill,  which  you  say  never  was 
approved  of? — No,  I  do  not  know  who  instructed  the  draughtsman  to  prepare 
that  Bill. 

•2390.  When  this  Bill  was  prepared,  were  not  you  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  ? — Yes,  1  was. 

2391 .  Were  not  you  the  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee? — Yes,  I  w«. 

2392.  Did  you.  not  give  instructions,  or  take  an  interest  in  the  instructions 
given  for  the  preparation  of  this  Bill? — The  instructions  that  were  given 

2393.  Will  you  answer  that  question  ? — I  did  take  an  interest. 

2394.  Did  you  give  instructions? — No,  I  gave  no  instructions. 

2395.  What  did  you  know  about  the  instructions ;  did  you  consult  with  those 
who  were  to  give  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  this  Bill?—  That  Bill,  I 
believe,  was  prepared 

2396.  Will  you  answer  the  question  ;  did  you  consult  with  those  who  were  to 
give  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  Bill  ? — We  consulted  with  our  solicitor, 
but  we  never  instructed  him  to  prepare  the  Bill  upon  that  basis. 

2397.  At  that  time,  were  you  under  the  impression  that  private  proprietors 
all  along  the  bank  were  compellable  to  keep  out  the  floods  ?— Certainly  not 

2398.  I  will  read  the  8th  clause  of  that  Bill ;  who  gave  the  instructions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Bill  ? — I  say  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  were  not 
compellable,  and  I  always  contended  that  there  was  no  right  to  put  any  such 
liability  upon  them. 

2399.  Ihen  you  were  more  certain  than  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was,  because 
the  case  of  Hudson  and  Sabor  had  not  been  decided  then  ? — I  am  not  quite  sore 
whether  it  had  or  not,  but  1  had  no  doubt,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  and  the  law  upon  the  subject,  that  there  was  no  liability 
upon  the  owners  of  property,  except  by  prescription  or  tenure,  to  fence  against 
the  sea. 

2400-1.  You  have  told  me  confidently  that,  in  December  1876,  you  were  not 
opinion  that  private  proprietors  were  not  compellable  to  keep  out  the  floods?— 
Except  they  came  within  the  clauses  of  the  Act,  that  they  were  liable  by  tenure 
or  prescription. 

2402.  Did  you  say  this  at  the  meeting  of  1st  December  1876:  Mr.  Fowler 
made  his  speech,  and  then  the  division  took  place  ;  did  you  hear  Mr.  Fowler  say 
that  he  contended  that  the  law,  as  you  now  state,  did  not  make  owners  liable 
for  the  effect  of  inundations  of  property  situated  behind  them  ;  and  added  that 
the  Board  were  now  about  to  repeal  what  had  been  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  and  make  owners  of  waterside  properties  alone  responsible  for  the  preven- 
tion of  floods.  Then,  having  heard  Mr.  Fowler  say  that,  did  you  interrupt  him 
and  say,  the  honourable  member  is  making  a  statement  that  is  utterly  and 
entirely  incorrect.  Just  before  the  division  took  place  Mr.  Fowler  having  said 
that  owners  were  not  liable  by  common  law  to  keep  out  inundations,  I  ask 
whether  thereupon  you  said,  the  honourable  member  is  making  a  statement 
which  is  utterly  and  entirely  incorrect  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect 
every  word  that  I  may  have  said  in  a  debate  at  that  time;  but  if  it  is  intended 
that  Mr.  Fowler  said  that  the  owners  were  not  liable  to  do  it,  I  agree  with  him. 

2403.  You  said  that  what  he  said  was  incorrect? — Then  I  am  wrongly 
reported.     Hudson  and  Sabor  was  decided  long  before  that. 

2404.  Because  Mr.  Fowler  referred  to  it  ? — Then  I  am  wrongly  reported. 

2405.  Now,  I  will  draw  attention  to  what  you  said  on  6th  January  1877- 
You  made  a  speech  upon  that  occasion  with  reference  to  this  Bill.  I  ask  you, 
did  \ou  say  this ? — Was  it  with  regard  to  this  Bill  ? 

2406.  With  regard  to  this  Bill  about  the  inundation.  It  is  a  discussion  on 
the  memorial  from  Lambeth.  You  made  a  speech,  and  you  are  reported  to 
have  said  this.  I  will  read  the  report : — "  The  responsibility  rested  not  with 
the  Board  but  with  the  vestries  and  with  the  district  boards,  and  with  die 
owners  of  property  immediately  abutting  upon  the  river,  and  until  some  im- 
proved legislation  was  laid  down  by  Parliament  it  was  for  those  parties  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  these  inundations  taking  place."     Did  you  say  that? — They 

have 
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have  left  out  the  words  which  I  used,  "  Owners  liable  by  prescription,  or  tenure,  Mr.  C.  M.  Rodu. 

or  otherwise."  

2407.  You  say  again  you  have  not    been  correctly  reported  ? — No ;  what  i  mne  >*77- 
stated  distinctly  at  that  time  was  tbis,  that  there  was  no  responsibility  on  the 

Board,  and  no  power;  that  it  rested  entirely  with  the  vestries  and  district 
boards,  and  with  the  owners  of  property  who  by  prescription,  or  tenure,  or 
otherwise,  were  liable  to  raise  their  embankments. 

2408.  Have  you  before  you  the  Blue  Book  which  I  have  in  my  hand  contain- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  1875  ? — No. 

2409    1  thought  you  had  been  referring  to  that:— No. 

2410.  Can  you  point  out  to  me  or  direct  my  attention  to  any  works  done  by 
the  Board  which  have  been  charged  upon  any  parish  or  district  which  have  not 
been  charged  in  fact  upon  the  metropolitan  area? — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

2411.  Here  are  all  these  Embankment  Acts? -They  are  metropolitan 
mprovements. 

2412.  And  then  there  are  the  Improvement  Acts  for  the  streets  and  so  on ;  there 
is  the  Park-lane  Improvement? — Yes,  that  is  a  metropolitan  street  improvement. 

2413.  High-street,  Kensington: — That  was  a  metropolitan  improvement; 
they  are  all  in  the  same  category. 

2414.  And  Whitechapel  r— Yes,  that  is  the  east  end  of  London;  that  is  a 
street  improvement. 

2415.  Holborn? — That  is  another  street  improvement. 

2416.  As  to  Holborn,  Middle-row  was  taken  down  ?— Yes. 

2417.  Have  not  those  houses  since  Middle-row  wis  taken  down  been  benefited 
50  per  cent,  at  the  least? — In  all  probability,  in  that  particular  case,  there  was  a 
considerable  benefit  to  that  property  ;  it  was  a  most  exceptional  case  of  benefit 
arising  to  any  adjacent  property,  but  the  benefit  to  the  metropolis  at  large  in 
facilitating  the  traffic  between  the  City  and  West  End  was  far  beyond  any 
increased  value  to  those  premises. 

2418.  Now  in  what  parish  is  Park- lane? — St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 

2419.  The  improvement  there  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  houses 
adjoining  the  place  where  the  improvement  took  place,  has  it  not? — If  you  bad 
heard  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 

2420.  Is  that  so  ? —No,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  decreased  their  value,  aud  the 
evidence  against  the  improvement  was,  that  opening  up  the  thoroughfare  would 
make  such  a  decrease  in  value,  that  we  had  to  pay  very  heavy  compensation. 

2421 .  Do  you  remember  the  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  Board  about  the 
Harrow-road  Improvement ?*-- There  was  a  discussion;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

2422.  You  know  that  there  was  a  discussion?— Yes. 

2423.  The  Harrow-road  Improvement  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  another  street  improvement. 

2424.  Was  it  originally  resolved  it  should  be  treated  as  a  local  improvement  ? 
— That  I  cannot  say  ;  there  was  some  discussion  about  its  being  a  local  improve- 
ment,  but  the  Board  treated  it  ultimately  as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  in  the 
same  way  that  Park-lane  and  VV  hitechapel  have  been  treated. 

2425.  You  cannot  say  that  the  Harrow-road  is  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  the  country  like  the  Northern-road  ? — The  Harrow-road  is  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfare*  which  goes  on  to  Harrow  ;  it  is  being  built  upon  enormously  ; 
there  is  a  large  traffic'  there,  and  Parliament  was  satisfied,  in  passing  the  Bill, 
that  it  was  in  that  category. 

2426.  The  Board  having  resolved  to  treat  this  as  a  local  improvement  ?  — I  do 
not  say  that  the  Board  resolved  to  do  it ;  there  was  some  discussion  upon  it,  but 
whether  the  Board  resolved  that  or  not  1  cannot  say. 

2427.  I  must  ask  you  whether  that  is  not  so  ?  -  If  you  show  me  any  minute  in 
which  it  is  so  stated  1  will  be  satisfied.  It  was  discussed,  but  1  am  not  sure 
about  any  resolution  ;  at  all  events,  Parliament  considered  it  a  proper  metro- 
politan improvement. 

2428.  That  was  in  the  year  18/1? — Yes. 

2429.  Harrow-road  is  in  the  Paddington  parish ;  do  not  you  remember  in 
pressing  upon  the  Board  of  Works  the  importance  of  treating  this  as  a  matter  of 
metropolitan  interest? — No  doubt  about  it. 

2430.  That  is  the  view  you  took? — Yes,  and  Parliament  sanctioned  it. 

2431.  Was  not  that  the  view  that  you  took  yourself  r— There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

ofi  n.  X4  2432.  Before 
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Mr.  CM.  Roche.       2432.  Before  you  had  pressed  that  view  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

8  June  1S77       Works>  do  you  remember  that   the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  passed  a 

77§       resolution  that  it  was  to  be  treated  as  a  local  improvement  ?  — I  am  not  sure  that 

any  resolution  was  passed ;  it  was  discussed,  but  whether  there  was  a  resolution 

passed,   my   recollectiou  will   not  enable  me  to  say,  uithout  referring  to  the 

minutes. 

2433.  You  do  not  remember  that? — No. 

2434.  And  yon  cannot  refresh  your  memory  by  any  minutes  ? — No. 

2435.  What  did  that  cost? — It  is  not  calculated. 

2436.  The  30th  of  May  1870  is  the  date  ;  what  has  it  cost  so  far?— I  do  not 
know. 

2437.  £.  124,000  was  the  estimate  ?— 1  really  do  not  recollect  the  estimate. 
2348,  Not  any  approach  to  it  ? — No,  it  is  all  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  bat 

it  is  not  yet  carried  out ;  they  are  now  widening  the  street ;  the  property  has  been 
taken  down,  and  they  are  now  widening. 

2439.  You  have  told  me  the  rateable  value  of  Fulham  is  343,217  J-  ? — Yes. 

2440.  Fulham  is  within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  sends  a  member  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  ? — Yes. 

2441.  Do  you  know  that  Fulham  has  been  engaged  also  in  large  drainage 
works  of  its  own? — Yes,  it  has  to  drain  its  district,  like  all  other  districts. 

2442.  And  do  you  know  that  the  charge  at  the  present  moment  upon  its 
rates  amounts  to  83,000  I.  ? — No  ;  they  borrowed  a  large  amount  of  money,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  of  land  there  will  become  very  valuable 
by  reason  of  that  expenditure ;  instead  of  being  market  gardens  and  swamps  it 
will  become  building  land. 

2443.  Does  not  the  charge  upon  the  ratos  amount  to  83,000/.? — It  may  be 
so.     If  you  say  so,  I  will  believe  it. 

2444.  You  know  that  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  owe  a  large  sura  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  we  lent  it  them. 

•2445.  Then  you,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Board,  cannot  tell  me  whether 
the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  does  not  owe  the  Metropolitan  Board  83,000  /.?— 
I  should  not  think  it  did,  but  I  will  get  the  fact ;  I  fancy  you  will  find  a  state- 
ment in  the  Report  of  the  amount  due  to  the  Board  from  the  various  vestries. 
If  you  want  the  exact  detail,  I  will  give  it  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
borrowed  from  the  Board  or  from  other  parties. 

2446.  Can  you  ascertain  it,  because  I  see  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  the 
Fulham  District  Board  cannot  borrow  without  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  ? — You  know  the  facts  much  better  than  I  do,  and  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  putting  them  in  evidence. 

2447.  I  want  the  full  debt  of  the  Fulham  Board  at  the  present  moment;  you 
are  promoting  in  Parliament  this  year  a  Bill,  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improve- 
ment Bill,  in  which  you  propose  certain  improvements  of  Millbank  ? — Yes. 

2448.  And  the  cost  of  making  the  various  improvements  is  to  be  charged 
upon  the  metropolitan  area? — It  will  not  be  now. 

2449.  That  was  the  Bill  you  promoted  ? — Yes. 

2450.  And  with  reference  to  that  Bill,  did  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  report,  *'  The 
improvement  will  have  the  further  effect  of  protecting  the  neighbourhood  from 
the  floods  from  which  it  has  so  frequently  suffered  on  the  occasion  of  high  tides"  r 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did.  That  portion  has  been  thrown  out  from  the 
Bill. 

2451.  In  the  Report  of  the  Board  in  1863,  was  it  said  that  the  Thames 
Embankment,  south  side,  when  completed,  would  protect  the  wharves  and 
properties  along  the  river  bank  which  are  now  subject  to  frequent  floodings  on 
the  occasion  of  high  tides,  and  will  facilitate  greatly  the  means  of  traffic  on  the 
south  of  London  "  ? — If  you  say  that  is  in  the  Report  I  will  accept  it. 

2452.  It  is  in  the  Report  of  1864.  With  regard  to  the  same  measure,  did  they 
say,  "  These  works  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  district,  and  will  provide 
increased  accommodation  for  the  traffic ;  and  what  is  most  important,  will  protect 
the  locality  against  the  serious  floodings  to  which  on  the  occurrence  of  high 
tides  it  has  been  for  many  years  liable  "  ? — If  that  is  in  the  Report  I  will  take  it 
from  you. 

2453.  The  cost  of  making  these  works  and  improvements  was  imposed  upon 
the  metropolitan  area  ? — Yes,  but  they  were  not  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  district  from  flooding;  they  were  undertaken  mainly  for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  street  improvements  and  facilitating  the  traffic  and  providing  for  the  Mr.  CM. Roche. 

main  drainage  system  on  the  north  of  London.  - — - 

2454.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  upon  the  incidence  of  taxation ;  do  you  know  8  June  l877# 
t  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Thwaites  that  for  all  great  improvements  of 

the  kind  that  I  have  been  indicating,  not  only  a  charge  ought  to  be  made  upon 
the  metropolitan  area,  but  also  that  the  metropolitan  funds  ought  to  be  assisted 
by  Imperial  taxation  ? — I  never  heard  Sir  John  Thwaites  express  any  opinion 
that  the  works  that  are  now  proposed  by  this  Bill  ^should  be  charged  upon  the 
metropolis  at  large. 

2455.  Have  I  asked  you  that? — I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

2456.  I  said  all  great  works  ? —  Metropolitan  works,  certainly  ;  not  local 
works. 

2457.  In  a  letter  that  he  wrote  in  the  year  1859,  did  not  Sir  John  Thwaites 
express  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  I  have  given  you,  as  to  great  metropolitan 
improvements  ;  he  said  that  in  his  letter  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  remember  all 
Sir  John  Thwaites'  letters. 

2458.  Upon  an  important  matter  of  this  kind,  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Thwaites 
would  receive  the  weight  it  deserves  from  the  honourable  Committee ;  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  I  am  presenting;  to  you,  that  Sir  John  Thwaites  not  only 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  charged  upon  the  metropolitan  area,  but  that  all 
improvements  ought  to  have  assistance  from  the  Imperial  revenue,  I  will  ask  do 
you  remember  Sir  John  Thwaites  writing  a  special  letter  to  the  Government  in 
1869^ — He  did  write  a  special  letter. 

2459.  Is  this  the  effect  of  the  letter :  "  But  very  different  considerations  apply 
to  vast  and  costly  works,  such  as  the  Thames  Embankment;  the  formation  of  the 
works,and  the  making  of  new  and  spacious  thoroughfares,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  city,  which  is  at  once  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  these  never  have  beeu  regarded  as  matters  of  merely 
local  concernment "  ;  do  you  remember  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by 
Sir  John  Thwaites  ? — In  what  sense  he  used  the  word  u  local "  I  do  not 
know ;  whether  it  is  local  as  regards  the  metropolis,  or  local  as  regards  the 
districts. 

2460.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  views  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Scott, 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  ? — I  do  not  know  what  views  Mr.  Scott 
entertained. 

2461.  Can  you  give  me  any  definition,  which  a  plain  man  can  understand,  as 
to  what  you  mean  by  metropolitan  improvements,  and  what  you  mean  by  local 
improvements  ? — I  will  tell  you  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line.  Metro- 
politan improvements  are  those  which  from  their  extent  are  useful,  not  simply  in 
the  district  itself,  but  where  they  facilitate  the  traffic,  or  enable  people  to  enjoy 
themselves,  as  in  parks  ;  and  where  all  London  can  get  an  equal  benefit,  then  it 
becomes  metropolitan ;  but  with  regard  especially  to  what  we  are  now  asked  to 
do,  the  benefit  is  local.  I  will  take  the  parish  of  Fulham  as  an  example ;  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  embankment  there  will  be  to  Fulham  alone* 
Fulham  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  embankment  by  reason  of  its  land,  which  is 
now  being  constantly  flooded,  letting  at  a  much  higher  rental  when  the  embank- 
ment is  constructed  ;  that  area  will  get  the  benefit  by  the  expenditure,  and  only 
those  parishes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  get  the  benefit  by  the  expenditure  pro- 
posed, and  the  rest  of  London  has  no  such  benefit. 

2462.  Supposing  there  were  effectual  works  done  for  the  protection  from 
inundation,  would  not  those  works  improve  the  general  character  of  the  Thames. 
I  mean  uot  such  works  as  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  now  suggested,  but  sub- 
stantial works  along  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  ? — The  Thames  would  not  be 
improved,  but  the  districts  would  be  benefited  by  not  being  flooded ;  there  would 
be  no  improvement  in  the  Thames. 

2463.  Would  not  the  bed  of  the  Thames  be  improved  ? — That  is  a  question 
which  the  scientific  evidence,  which  you  have  had  before  you,  can  decide  better 
than  I  can.  I  can  see  no  benefit  to  the  Thames.  I  see  no  benefit  except  to 
prevent  the  district  being  flooded,  and  the  properties  in  the  district  would  be 
rendered  more  valuable  by  being  prevented  from  being  flooded. 

2464.  Let  me  put  it  hypothetically :  supposing  the  Thames  is  improved  by  any 
work  being  done,  would  not  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean  by  an  improvement  of  the  Thames. 

0.111.  Y  2465.  Is 
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Mr.  OM^Roche.        ^    jg   Mt  the  x^^  ^  Sir  John  Thwaitcs    ^  the   ^^  highway  of 
8  June  1S77.      London? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  an   improvement  of  the 
Thames. 

2466.  I  ask  you  to  assume  the  fact  r— 1  can  understand  the  improvement  of 
the  property  on  each  side  of  the  Thames ;  I  can  understand  the  Thames  being 
dredged,  and  therefore  giving  increased  facility  for  navigation. 

2467.  Have  you  ever  been  aground  yourself  in  the  Thames  ?  — Not  in  this  part 
of  the  Thames. 

2468.  Have  you  been  aground  anywhere  on  the  Thames? — Ye*. 

2469.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Thames  were 
deepened  so  as  to  prevent  that  happening? — The  deepening  of  the  river  depends 
not  upon  its  embankment  but  upon  dredging. 

2470.  I  ask  you  to  assume  the  fact,  supposing  the  Thames  k  improved,  it 
would  be  a  metropolitan  benefit  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Greene. 

2471.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  persons  referred  to  in  the  22nd 
section  as  being  liable  by  prescription,  or  tenure,  to  execute  works? — We 
have  no  names;  that  is  simply  repeating  the  language  of  the  Act  of  1855. 

2472.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  any  persons  now  liable 
by  prescription,  or  tenure,  or  otherwise  ? — Looking  to  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  asking  them 
to  do  the  works,  done  them  without  any  question  whatever,  I  take  it  that  there 
must  be  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who,  by  tenure  or  otherwise,  are 
liable. 

2473.  You  know  of  none  ? — No. 

2474.  And  have  the  Board  obtained  no  returns  of  any  such  persons  ? — There 
is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  such  returns. 

2475.  In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  ascertain  whether  a  person  is  liable  by 
prescription  or  tenure,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are  the  right  persons  upon 
whom  to  make  the  charge  ? — That  is  the  duty  of  the  vestries  and  district 
boards. 

2476.  That  is  not  so  always  ;  you  are  able  to  direct  the  persons  liable  by  pre 
scription,  or  tenure,  or  otherwise,  by  law  to  contribute  a  part;  in  what  way  do 
you  propose  to  obtain  the  liability  of  the  persons? — It  depends  upon  who  does 
the  work. 

2477.  Whoever  does  the  work  must  ascertain  who  is  liable  by  prescription  or 
tenure  ? — That  is  the  duty  of  the  vestry  or  district  board  who  does  the  work. 

2478.  Have  you  any  machinery  to  suggest  by  which  the  Board,  or  the  vestry, 
can  ascertain  who  is  liable  by  perscription,  or  is  it  to  be  left  to  the  law  still  ?— I 
apprehend  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  it ;  there  is  no  machinery  provided  by 
the  Bill. 

2479.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  old  systeni  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  a  jury  was  empanelled  to  ascertain  who  was  liable  by  prescription,  or 
otherwise  ?— 1  think  the  jury  went  far  beyond  that. 

2480.  Whether  they  went  beyond  it  or  not  is  immaterial  ?— The  jury  no  doubt, 
under  the  old  Act,  had  power  to  find  out  if  it  was  so ;  but  it  was  not  binding, 
1  think,  but  that  was  not  the  real  object  of  the  jury ;  the  jury  was  to  find  out 
those  who  were  liable  to  pay,  not  those  liable  to  be  exempted. 

2481.  Are  those  words  put  in  without  the  knowledge  of  any  persons  who  may 
be  affected  thereby  ? — They  are  put  in  from  a  public  Bill 

2482.  Without  the  knowledge  of  whether  there  are  such  persons  or  not? — 
There  is  notice  of  the  Bill ;  we  know  of  no  individual  case,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean ;  if  they  crop  up,  they  will  be  dealt  with  from  time  to  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. 

2483.  You  have  seen  the  estimates,  have  you  not,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee  yesterday  ? — I  heard  what  was  said* 

2484.  Were  not  they  submitted  to  the  Board  ? — No,  not  so  much  in  detail  as 
that. 

2485.  Have  the  estimates,  which  were  sent  to  the  various  persons,  never  been 
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submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works: — Not  in  detail ;  we  were  pre  TAr. C. M. Roch*. 
pared  for  a  larger  expenditure  tjiaa  that  which  appears  now  to  be  necessary.  — — - 

2486.  Then  the  work  and  estimates,  and  the  plan  you  submitted  to  the  Com-  *ne  1  77* 
mittee,  are  submitted  entirely  on  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  authority  ? — Yes  ;  but 

he  will  receive  the  support  of  the  Board  in  what  he  has  done. 

2487.  Did  you  have  a  report  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  the  works  neces- 
sary before  you  sent  out  the  circulars  to  the  various  riverside  proprietors  in 
January  1877? — There  was  no  detailed  report ;  we  authorised  the  letter  to  be 
sent,  and  Sir  Joseph  Uazalgette  was  to  give  them  such  information  as  to  the 
height  that  it  would  be  neeessuy  to  raise  tbeir  walls  to,  as  would  enable  them  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  works. 

2488.  That  circular  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  was  it  not  ? — The  circular 
of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  that  you  refer  to  was  considered  by  the  committee  or 
the  Board. 

2489.  All  those  circulars  are  signed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  clerk  to  the 
Board  5 — Yes. 

2490.  And  1  may  take  it,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
that  those  circular*  were  sent  out? — Yes. 

2491.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors  upon  the  river 
bank  who  got  notice  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  January  1877,  are  not  now  included 
io  the  estimate  put  before  this  Committee  ? — Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  stated  that 
yesterday. 

2492.  Did  you  see  the  report  submitted  by  your  engineer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  26th  March  1877-  That  is  the  report,  is  it  not  (handing 
a  Report  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes. 

2493.  In  the  first  schedule  to  that  report,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  mentions  the 
cases  in  which  the  circular  of  the  10th  of  January  has  been  complied  with  ? — 
Yes. 

2494.  And  in  the  second  schedule  to  that  report  he  mentions  the  cases  of  non- 
compliance or  only  partial  compliance  ? — That  is  so. 

2495.  If  you  will  look  at  that,  at  pages  37  and  38,  I  will  read  out  the  names 
of  the  wharf  proprietors :  No.  152,  Sun  Wharf,  Tooley-street;  153,  Topping's 
Wharf,  Tooley-street;  155,  Chamberlain's  Wharf,  Tooley-street  (not  quite  up  to 
standard  height);  156,  Cotton's  and  Depdt  Wharf,  bonded  warehouses,  Tooley- 
street;  157,  Hay's  Wharf,  Tooley-street;  158,  Wilson's  "Wharf,  Mill-lane, 
Tooley-street;  160,  Griffin's  Wharf,  Morgan's-lane,  Tooley-street;  161,  Gunshot 
Wharf,  Morgan's-lane,  Tooley-street  (protection  insufficient  in  height,  and  not 
permanent)  ;  162,  Symond's  Wharf,  Morgan's-lane,  Tooley-street  ;  165,  Kit- 
chen's Upper  Wharf,  Pickle  Herring-street.  Then  on  the  next  page,  38:  170, 
Marks  Browne's  Wharf,  Pickle  Herring-street ;  172,  Davis'  Wharf,  Pickle  Herring- 
street."  Mow,  are  you  aware  that  every  one  of  those  are  mentioned  in  the  2nd 
schedule  of  this  report  as  wharves  in  which  the  circulars  of  the  10th  of  January 
have  not  been  complied  with  ? — If  it  is  there  mentioned,  it  is  so, 

2496.  Tell  me  why  none  of  those  wharves  are  included  in  the  estimate  laid 
before  this  Committee  ? — I  do  not  know  why  they  are  not.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  estimate,  and  you  should  have  asked  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. 

2497.  1  ask  you,  as  representing  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  why  have 
you  submitted  such  a  defective  estimate  to  this  Committee?  — I  have  not  sub- 
mitted any  estimate. 

2498.  You  are  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  f — No,  1  am  not. 

2499.  You  are  here  representing  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes. 

2500.  And  you  say  you  approved  of  this  estimate,  which  we  submit  to  be 
utterly  fallacious,  by  reason  of  this  very  report  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Ir  was 
submitted  to  this  Committee  as  a  full  estimate  of  the  works  to  be  required  under 
this  Act  ?— Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  submitted  his  estimate,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  its  correctness. 

2501-2.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is  a  servant  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? 
— No  doubt ;  he  has  submitted  his  estimate  ;  you  say  it  is  fallacious  ;  I  daresay 
if  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  was  here  he  would  say  it  is  not  fallacious,  but  perfectly 
correct.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  fallacious  or  not.  I  think  I  heard  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  say  yesterday  that  although  there  were  properties  in  that 
report,  where  the  works  had  not  then  been  done,  they  have  been  done  since. — 
It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  those  may  have  been  carried  out  between  the 
time  of  his  report  and  the  survey  that  he  made  the  other  day. 
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Mr.  C.M.Roche.       2.503.  One  of  the  wharves  mentioned  was  Butler's  Wharf.     Are  you  aware 

_        that  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  saying  that  no  raising  of  the 

8  June  1877.      wajjs  wag  necegsary^  an(j  that  the  proprietors  of  that  wharf  refused  to  do  any. 
thing  r — I  do  not  remember  the  case. 

2504,  Do  you  know  Butler's  Wharf  is  not  mentioned  in  the  estimate  ? — I  know 
nothing  of  Butler's  Wharf  at  all}  whether  it  is  in  the  estimate  or  not.  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgatte  is  the  proper  person  to  ask  those  questions  of. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

2505.  You  said  in  answer  to  Question  2061 ,  which  was,  "I  think  you  have 
prepared  yourself,  if  necessary,  to  enumerate  to  the  Committee  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  Commissions  of  Sewers,  all  of  which  proceed  upon  one  principle,  a 
contribution  from  those  who  are  benefited  by  the  expense."  u  Yes  ;  the  entire 
law  of  sewers  has  been  that  the  area  benefited  by  the  works  is  the  area  to  be 
taxed ;  that  is  the  principle  of  every  Commission  of  Sewers."  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Commissions  were  formed  was  that  they 
should  consist  of  residents  in  the  district  to  be  taxed  ;  the  Commission  for  each 
district  was  formed  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the  district  which  had  to  be  taxed? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that;  I  should  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may 
be  some  outside. 

25 ot).  I  think  not  ? — I  am  net  aware  of  that ;  my  mind  has  never  been  drawn 
to  that  point,  and  1  would  not  like  to  give  any  definite  answer. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

2507.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Richards  asked  you  on  behalf  of  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  Thames,  with  regard  to  clauses  affecting  them  in  the  present  Bill. 
I  will  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Act,  21  &  22  Vict. 
c.  104,  s.  28  and  29  r— Yes. 

2508.  J  will  ask  you  to  compare  those  two  clauses  with  Clauses  14  and  25, 
being  the  two  clauses  which  affect  the  Conservators  in  the  present  Bill,  and  to 
tell  me  whether  the  language  in  each  case  is  not  precisely  identical  ?— -Clauses 
14  and  25  of  this  Bill  are  identical  with  Clauses  27,  28,  and  29  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  104,  being  the  Main  Drainage 
Act. 

2509.  So  that  when  my  learned  friend  asks  you  to  omit  the  words  from  Clause 
25  of  the  present  Bill,  "  so  far  as  such  rights,  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction 
may  be  exercised  for  the  preserving  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Thames/1 
he  is  asking  you  to  omit  words  which  already  form  part  of  existing  legislation  ? 
—Yes. 

2510.  The  legislation  which  regulates  the  relations  between  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  as  affecting  the  river?— 
Yes. 

251 1.  Now  upon  the  question  of  voting,  I  think  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Littler 
asked  you  a  question ;  I  understand  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  which  were 
passed  on  the  6th  of  October  1876,  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  approved  by 
21,  against  a  minority  of  nine? — Yes. 

2512.  So  that  in  fact  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  approved  by  the  Board  by 
a  majority  of  12  ;  I  am  referring  now  to  the  original  motion  of  the  Board  of  the 
6th  of  October  1876  :  it  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  when  there  were  21  against 
nine,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  chairman  to  be  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  be  approved  ;  the  figures  are  21  for,  and  nine  against? 
—"The  original  motion  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  when  there  were,  for  it,  21, 
against  it,  nine,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  chairman  to  be  carried  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  be  approved."  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  was  carried  at  the  Board,  and  approved  at  the  Board  by  a 
majority  of  12  ? — Yes,  out  of  30  present. 

2513.  The  second  resolution  put  had  regard  to  the  approving  of  the  clauses? 
—Yes.  m    9  \ 

2514.  And  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  six,  there 
being  18  present  ? — Yes.  _ 

2515-  Then 
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2515.  Then  on  the  1st  December  1876,  the  motion  for  rescission  was  made  ?   Mr.  C.  M.  Roche. 
—Yes.  

2516.  But  that  motion  for  rescission   simply  referred  to  the  resolution  which       8  June  1877. 
approved  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  : — That  is  so. 

2517.  The  effect  of  that  motion  of  rescission  was  that  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
were  ajrain  approved  by  a  majority  of  five  ? — No  ;  they  refused  to  reconsider 
them. 

2518.  So  far  as  the  Bill  is  concerned,  the  preamble  has  from  the  very  first 
been  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  12  members  of  the  Board,  30  being  present  ? 
— There  were  two-thirds  of  those  present  in  its  favour. 

2519.  You  have  been  asked  whether  a  Bill  similar  to  the  present  Bill,  without 
plans  and  without  estimates,  including  compensation,  has  ever  yet  been  presented 
to  Parliament.  I  ask  you  whether  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  104,  the  Main  Drainage 
Act,  was  not  a  Bill  which  had  that  character  and  description?— 1  have  so 
stated. 

2520.  Let  me  refer  you  to  Section  21,  page  221,  of  Mr.  Woolrych's  book  ;  is 
it  to  this  effect :  "  The  Metropolitan  Board  shall  cause  to  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  carried  on  and  completed  with 
all  convenient  speed  according  to  such  plan  as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  the 
necessary  sewers  and  works,  for  the  improvement  of  the  main  drainage  of  the 
metropolis  "  r — Yes,  those  enormous  works  were  carried  out  under  that  extensive 
power. 

2521.  No  plan  in  that  ease  was  ever  deposited  previous  to  the  Bill  coming 
before  Parliament  ? — No,  and  it  was  very  fortunate  that  it  was  not  so,  because  as 
we  went  on  from  time  to  time,  specially  as  regards  the  district  of  Fulham,  we 
made  alteration  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  Fulham  ;  if  we  had  been  bound  down 
by  a  hard-and-fast  plan  we  should  hav.e  had  to  come  to  Parliament  to  alter  it. 

2522.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Main  Drainage  Act,  so  far  as  plans  were  con- 
cerned, the  usual  formalities  of  depositing  plans  were  not  complied  with  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  to  which  they  have  been  complied  #with  in  the  case  of 
the  present  Bill? — Nothing  approaching  it;  the  Board  was  left  entirely  free.  I 
may  say  that  previous  to  that  I  believe  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
some  Government  department,  and  Parliament  freed  us  from  that,  and  left  us 
entirely  free. 

2523.  Upon  the  faith  of  that  Bill,  which  they  presented  without  any  plans,  as 
you  have  stated,  being  deposited,  did  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  obtain 
sanction  from  Parliament  for  the  borrowing  of  three  millions  of  money  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  was  three  millions  of  money. 

2524.  In  that  case  also  I  believe  there  was  no  detailed  estimate  prepared? 
—No. 

2525.  There  was  the  same  sort  of  general  estimate  for  borrowing  the  money 
as  has  been  presented  to  the  Committee,  in  the  case  of  the  present  Bill.  I  am 
told  that  there  was  no  estimate  at  all  r — My  impression  is  that  there  was  some 
general  estimate  ;  the  Board  had  taken  very  good  advice  upon  it,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  there  was  some  general  estimate  as  to  what  the  expense  was  likely 
to  be  ;  whether  it  was  presented  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
or  not,  I  will  not  say. 

2526.  It  was  simply  as  a  guide  to  borrow  the  requisite  amount? — Yes,  and  to 
know  what  the  expenditure  was  to  be.  We  should  never  have  gone  on  with  a 
large  work  of  that  character  without  considering  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

2527.  As  to  the  present  Bill  and  the  formation  of  the  estimate,  I  v\ ill  ask  you 
whether  you  have  sufficient  experience  of  compensations  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  compensation  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  under  the  Bill  could  be  made  at  present? — I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  possibly  do  it;  it  is  possible  that  with  one  man,  if 
you  can  come  to  an  agreement  with  him,  certain  works  may  be  done  at  a  small 
expense,  and  no  compensation  will  have  to  be  paid;  it  may  be  that  he  will  be 
wanting  to  get  compensation,  and  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  get  compensa- 
tion, it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  until  we  deal  with  each  case 
in  detail. 

2528.  Will  not  it  be  necessary  before  any  such  estimate  can  be  made,  first 
that  the  person  making  it  should  be  acquainted  with  the  different  interests 
existing  in  the  various  premises,  and  the  particulars  of  the  trade,  and  the  way 
injwhich  it  was  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

oau.  Y3  2529.  Those 
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Mr.  C.  iftf,  Roche.       2529.  Those  being  particulars  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  obtained  when 

g  , g  a  particular  claim  arises? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

77*  2530.  The  claim,  in  fact,  will  have  to  be  sifted  in  the  usual  way  before  the 

proper  tribunal  to  which  it  would  come? — Ves>  and  those  claims  would  be  of  a 
somewhat  exceptional  character ;  it  is  not  as  if  you  are  going  to  buy  a  mau's 
house  or  trade;  then  you  could  estimate  the  compensation;  but  if  your  are 
going  to  put  something  up,  and  he  says,  Now  you  materially  interfere  with  my 
trade,  that  sort  of  compensation  is  one  which  would  have  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  you  could  arrive  at  anything  approaching  a  fair  amount. 

2531.  As  to  taking  lands  compulsorily  by  any  provisions  of  this  Bill,  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act  applies  in  the  usual  course  ? — Yes- 

2532.  They  would  apply  in  the  way  provided  by  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120, 
sect.  152? — We  have  taken  power  to  take  lands  compulsory;  there  would  be 
very  few  instances  where  it  is  at  all  necessary. 

2533.  N6w  turn  to  the  clauses  in  the  principal  Act,  the  18  &  19  Vict 
c.  120,  sec.  152;  will  you  just  read  Clauses  152  and  153  at  page  114  of  Mr. 
Woolrych's  book?— Clause  152  of  the  18  k  19  Vict.  c.  120,1s  as  follows: 
"  Provided  always,  that  the  provisions  of  the  said  Lauds  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agree- 
ment, shall  not  be  incorporated  with  this  Act,  save  for  enabling  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  take  land  or  any  right  or  easement  in  or  over 
laud,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  6e\vers  or  works  for  preventing  the  sewage 
or  any  part  of  the  sewage  within  the  metropolis  from  passing  into  the  Thames 
in  or  near  the  metropolis,  or  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  the  sewerage  or 
drainage  of  the  metropolis ;  provided  also,  that  no  land,  or  right  or  easement  in 
or  over  land,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken  compulsorily  by  the  said 
Board,  without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State." 

2534.  Now  will  you  read  Section  153? — uThe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
before  applying  for  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  taking  land,  or 
any  right  or  easement  in  or  over  land,  compulsorily  as  aforesaid,  shall  publish 
once  at  the  least  in  each  of  four  cousecutive  weeks  in  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  metropolis,  an  advertisement  describing  the  nature  of  the 
works  iu  respect  of  which  the  land,  right,  or  easement  is  proposed  to  be  taken, 
naming  a  place  where  a  plan  of  the  proposed  works  is  open  for  inspection  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  and  stating  the  quantity  of  land  or  the  particulars  of  the  right 
or  easement  that  they  require  for  the  purposes  of  such  works,  and  shall  serve  a 
notice  on  the  owners  or  repute;!  owners,  lessees  or  reputed  lessees  and  occupiers 
of  the  land  intended  to  be  taken,  or  of  the  land  in  or  over  which  such  right  or 
easement  is  intended  to  be  taken,  such  service  to  be  made  four  weeks  previously 
to  the  application  to  such  Secretary  of  State,  and  such  notice  shall  state  the  parti- 
culars of  the  land,  right,  or  easement  so  required,  and  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  are  willing  to  treat  for  the  purchase  thereof,  and  as  to  the  compensation  to 
be  made  for  the  damage  that  may  be  sustained  by  reason  of  the  proposed 
works," 

2535.  Those  provisions  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  land  compulsorily,  have 
to  be  imported  into  the  present  Bill  ? — Yes. 

2536.  So  that  in  fact  before  the  vestries  or  district  boards  or  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  could  take  land  compulsorily,  they  would  hav«  to  deposit  plans; 
also  to  advertise  and  give  proper  notices ;  and  finally,  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  leave  ? — 1  apprehend  that  that  is  clearly  so. 

2537.  Now  it  is  suggested  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  as  regards  the 
high-level  sewer  and  the  low-level  sewer  in  the  main  drainage,  that  they  ware 
local  improvements,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  district;  the  low-level 
district  of  London  was  not  provided  for  in  any  way,  or  benefited  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  high-level  system  and  vice  versd ;  taking  the  main  drainage  as  a 
whole,  the  high  level  and  the  low  level,  is  not  the  benefit  clearly  metropolitan  ?— 

-  The  benefit  is  clearly  metropolitan,  but  those  parishes  that  are  benefited  the 
most  are  those  on  the  low  level  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  because  it  is  their 
sewerage  which  requires  to  be  pumped  up,  and  that  is  an  enormous  expense  in 
our  works  ;  they  have  benefited  far  more  largely  than  ofcher  parts  of  London  by 
the  main  drainage  system. 
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Monday,  Wth  June  1877- 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Watnejr. 
Mr.  Wilson. 


MOUNTSTUART  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Guildford  Barker  Richardson^  sworn  ;   Examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

2538.  1  believe  you  were  elected,  in   the  year  1862,  as  member  for  the  Mr. 
Greenwich  district  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — Yes.                              O.  B.  Richardson. 

2539.  And   s'nce   the   ),ear    1862    vou   have   continued   a   member  of  the  

Metropolitan  Board  ?- 1  have  so.  ' l  June  l8?7- 

25 40.  Have  you,  during  the  period  that  you  have  been  a  member,  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board  ? — I  have. 

2541 .  I  believe  you  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Lands  Committee,  and  you 
were  lately  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  Board  ?—  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  preceded,  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  Mr.  Roche,  who 
last  gave  evidence. 

2542.  Have  you  also  been  member  of  the  Committee  to  which  this  Bill  has 
from  time  to  time  been  referred  for  consideration  ? — I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

2543.  Under  these  circumstances  have  you  read  the  evidence  given  in 
support  of  the  Bill  ? — I  have  read  the  greater  part  of  that  which  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  gave,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  which  other  witnesses  have 
given,  and  I  have  heard  all  that  Mr.  Roche  gave. 

2544.  Have  you  taken  some  trouble  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  past 
legislation  which  have  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  floods, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  incidence  of  taxation  under  different  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  ? — I  hav^e. 

2545.  Have  you  got  the  Act  of  the  23rd  Henry  8th  before  you  ? — Yes. 

2546.  Commonly  known  as  the  Bill  of  Sewers  ? — Yes. 

2547-  Will  you  shortly  state  what  the  object  of  that  Bill  was  ? — The  pre- 
amble states  that  '*  considering  the  daily  great  damages  and  losses  which  have 
happened  in  many  and  divers  parts  of  this  his  said  realm,  as  well  by  the  reason 
of  the  outrageous  flowing,  surging,  and  course  of  the  sea  in  and  upon  marsh 
grounds  and  other  low  places  heretofore  through  politic  wisdom  won  and  made 
profitable  for  the  great  commonwealth  of  this  realm,"  and  so  on.  It  proceeds  to 
establish  "that  Commissions  of  Sewers  and  other  the  premises  shall  be  directed 
in  all  parts  within  this  realm  from  time  to  time  where  and  when  need  shall 
require."     The  Commissioners  were  to  be  named  in  each  Commission. 

2548.  Now  turn  to  the  particular  provision  which  regulates  the  incidence  of 
taxation  under  that  Bill  of  Sewers  ?— I  will  first  name  the  Commissioners  them* 
selves.  The  Commissioners  must  be  such  substantial  and  indifferent  persons  as 
shall  be  named  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  the 
two  Chief  Justices  for  the  time  being,  or  by  three  of  them,  whereof  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  be  one.     Then  in  the  statute  this  follows,  which  it  is  important  to 
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Mr.  keep  in  view,  as  the  form  of  Commission  has  continued  from  the  time  of  Henry 

G.  B.  Richardson,  the  8th  down  to  the  present  time  ;  and  every  Commission  has  been  issued  pre- 
u  June  1877.  ciseI.V  in  accordance  with  those  words  which  declare  that  they  are  appointed 
through  the  pressure  of  the  damage  being  done  by  the  rage  of  the  sea  flowing 
and  reflowing;  and  they  have  power  to  repair  walls,  ditches,  banks,  gutters, 
sewers,  &c,  and  all  other  things  of  that  kind.  Then  it  proceeds  under  the  next 
section  to  declare  in  what  way  the  expenses  that  shall  have  been  incurred  shall 
be  raised :  "  And  all  those  persons,"  those  persons  are  the  owners  of  the  respec- 
tive lands  in  which  the  said  floods  may  from  time  to  time  exist,  "  And  all  those 
persons  and  every  of  them  to  tax,  assess,  charge,  distrain,  and  punish,  as  well 
within  the  mete3,  limits,  and  bounds  of  old  time  accustomed,  or  otherwise  or  else- 
where within  our  realm  of  England,  after  the  quantity  of  their  lands,  tenements, 
and  rents  by  the  number  of  acres  and  perches,  after  the  rate  of  every  person's 
portion,  tenure,  or  proBt  of  fishing,  or  other  commodities  there,  by  such  \*ays 
and  means,  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  to  you,  or  six  of  you,  whereof  the 
said  A.,  B.,  and  C.  to  be  three,  shall  seam  most  convenient  to  be  ordained  and 
done  for  redress  and  reformation  to  be  had  in  the  premises.''  It  then  proceeds 
to  order  the  employment  of  the  necessary  persons;  it  then  authorise?  them  to 
make  bye-law* ;  it  then  gives  the  extent  of  the  Commission,  which  is  to  be  for 
three  years  ;  and  it  gives  power  to  raise  the  moneys,  if  there  should  be  any 
default  in  the  payment  of  them,  from  the  tenants  with  power  to  the  tenants  to 
recover  from  their  respective  landlords. 

2549.  So  that,  as  a  fact,  I  may  take  it  that  the  salient  features  of  that  Bill  of 
Sewers  were  that  Commissions  should  issue  in  the  form  which  is  extant  at  the 
present  time  ;  just  refer  to  the  section  which  provides  that  a  jury  may  be  sum- 
moned in  cases  of  default  ? — This  is  Section  4,  commencing  "  Saved  always  to 
us  such  fines  and  amerciaments  as  to  us  thereof  shall  belong."  There  are  certain 
circumstances  under  which  juries  are  to  be  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  and  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  taken  in  certain  matters. 

2550.  May  I  take  it  that  the  effect  of  the  provisions  which  you  have  pointed 
out  are  to  provide  that  certain  Commissions  shall  issue  from  time  to  time  within 
the  form  in  which  they  issue  at  the  present  day,  and  that  all  Commissions  at  that 
time  should  have  a  triennial  existence  ? — Yes. 

2551.  And  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  shall  be  on  the  area  of  benefit?— 
Yes,  that  is  so ;  and  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  present  day. 

2552.  To  follow  this  out  in  detail,  the  next  Act  passed  was  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
Edward  the  6th ;  that  was  formal  ? — It  was  merely  formal,  and  made  perpetual 
some  of  the  Commissions. 

2553-  I  think  then  there  is  nothing  until  we  get  to  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  ?— 
No.  It  gives  power  of  distraint,  and  determines  that  the  Commission  shall  exist 
for  five  years  instead  of  three. 

2554.  There  is  one  provision,  which  I  omitted  to  call  attention  particularly 
to,  in  the  Bill  of  Sewers ;  that  is,  that  the  tax,  when  made,  shall  be  a  landlord's 
tax  and  not  a  tenant's  tax? — I  stated  that  the  tax  was  to  be  on  the  owner, 
recoverable  from  the  tenant  under  certain  circumstances. 

2555.  Did  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  extend  the  triennial  Commissions  so  as  to 
give  them  a  10  years'  period  of  existence? — It  did  so;  there  is  nothing  more 
that  is  important  in  that  statute. 

2556.  The  3rd  of  James  the  1st  is  the  next  ? — Yes. 

2557.  That  also  extends  the  1st  Act  of  23rd  Henry  the  8th  within  the  metro- 
polis only  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  matter  of  importance  there  ;  it  there  extends  the 
previous  Commission  to  watercourses  falling  into  the  Thames  within  two  miles 
of  London,  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  this  Commission  of  Sewers  ;  and  that 
was  afterwards  extended  by  the  10th  &  11th  of  Victoria,  chapter  70,  section  2, 
further  than  that. 

2558.  The  next  is  the  3rd  of  William  and  Mary? — There  is  nothing  in  the 
3rd  of  William  and  Mary. 

2559.  Now  the  7th  of  Anne ;  that  again,  I  believe,  is  immaterial,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  gave  power  to  enforce  assessment  when  made  ? — That  is  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Act,  to  give  greater  power  for  the  enforcement  of  the  assessments 
against  copyholders  as  apart  from  freeholders.  k 

2560.  In  all  these  cases  the  same  incidence  of  taxation  provided  by  the  prin- 
cipal Act  has  been  carefully  observed  ?— Yes. 
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2561.  Now  the  47th  of  George  the  3rd  is  unimportant? — Yes;  the  main  Mr 
purpose  of  it  is  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissions  to  a  certain  water-   G.  D.  Richardson. 
course  which  divides  Chelsea  from  Fulham  ;  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  — 
former  Commission ;   in  the  former  Commission  it  was  not  within  two  miles,  or      n  June  !877* 
something  of  that  kind,  of  the  metropolis. 

2562.  Now  the  next  is  the  52nd  of  George  the  Third,  which  is  again  purely 
formal  ? — Yes. 

2563.  Then  comes  the  General  Sewers  Act  of  the  3rd  &  4th  of  William  the 
4  th,  chapter  22  ? — Yes. 

2564.  And  that,  again,  introduces  no  material  alteration  in  the  existing  state 
of  things  ? — No ;  but  there  are  some  important  sections  in  it. 

2565.  As  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  the  4th  was  incorporated  in  the  10th 
and  11th  of  Victoria,  the  Act  which  comes  next,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
consider  those  sections  under  that  Act;  the  10th  &  11th  of  Victoria  was  a 
Consolidation  Act,  and  incorporated  the  General  Sewers  Act? — It  incorporated 
the  General  Sewers  Act;  the  date  of  the  10th  &  11th  Victoria  is  1847,  and 
the  date  of  the  3rd  &  4th  William  the  Fourth  is  1833. 

2566.  When  I  say  incorporated  the  General  Sewers  Act,  I  believe  it  did  not 
incorporate  the  principle  entirely,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — Yes,  very  largely 
indeed. 

2567.  What  particular  provisions  do  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ? — There  is 
the  description  of  the  works  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission, 
that  "  all  wells,  banks,  and  culverts  and  other  defences  whatsoever,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  situate  or  being  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  and  all  rivers, 
streams,  sewers,  and  watercourses  which  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  or  may  be 
navigable,  or  in  which  the  tide  now  does  or  hereafter  shall  or  may  ebb  and  flow." 
Those  are  the  words  inserted  in  that  clause,  but  the  later  Act  leaves  them  out; 
the  Act  of  1847  leaves  those  words  out,  about  "  navigable,"  and  puts  into  the 
Preamble  of  the  Act  words  which  cover  it. 

2598.  Coming  to  the  11th  &  12th  Victoria,  that  I  believe  again  was  a  second 
Consolidation  Act  ? — Yes. 

2569.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  one  constituting  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
of  Sewers  ? — May  I  read  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  Preamble,  because  it  men- 
tions what  Mr.  Pember  referred  to  ?  The  end  of  the  Preamble  is,  "  No  place  or 
part  comprised  within  such  limits  "  (described  in  the  Preamble)  "  shall  l>e  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  by  reason  of  the  same  being  extra 
parochial,  or  being  beyond  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  tide,  or  by  reason  of  any  other 
exemption  or  supposed  exemption  from  the  general  law  of  sewers  previously  to 
the  passing  of  this  Act." 

2570.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  Section  13,  with  regard  to  the  principle  that 
the  tax  is  still  to  be  a  landlord's  tax,  and  not  a  tenant's  tax? — Not  Clause  13  ; 
Clause  13  is  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Chairman.  The  38th  Clause 
is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  69th  Section  in  the  Metropolitan  Loc«d 
Management  Act,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  this  Bill ;  namely,  the  extension 
of  the  powers  of  that  Bill,  "and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Commissioners  shall 
from  time  to  time  repair  the  sewers  which  shall  be  from  time  vested  in  them  or 
such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  discontinued,  closed  up,  or  destroyed  under  the 
powers  herein  contained,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made  such  sewers  and  works,  or 
such  diversions  or  alterations  of  sewers  and  works  as  may  be  necessary  for  effec- 
tually draining  the  area  within  the  limits  of  the  commission,  and  shall  cause 
any  banks  or  defences  abutting  on  any  river,  stream,  canal,  or  watercourse  to 
be  raised,  strengthened,  or  altered  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do,  for 
effectually  draining  or  protecting  from  floods  or  inundation  such  area."  The 
preamble  to  the  Bill  relieving  the  former  Act  from  the  words  respecting  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  makes  the  word  "  river'*  there  certainly  very  plainly 
include  the  River  Thames,  or  any  other  river  that  there  might  be  in  the 
metropolis. 

2571.  I  believe  the  only  distinction  between  that  section  which  you  have  just 
read  and  Section  69  in  the  principal  Act  is,  that  in  the  Act  before  you  the 
expression  "  vestries  and  district  boards "  is  in  place  of  the  word  "  Commis- 
sioners" ? — Yes. 

2572.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  with  that  exception  Section  69  in  the  principal 
Act  is  taken  verbatim  from  Section  38  of  the  11  &  12  Vict.? — Yes. 
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Mr-  2.573-  And  the  word  "  river"  here,  is  not  in  any  way  in  the    11  &  12  Vict. 

Q. B. Richardson,  fettered  or  qualified  by  the  word  "  tidal"  being  omitted? — No. 
ii  June  1877  2574-  ^U8t  *°  preserve  the  sequence  ;  the  12  &  13  Vict.,  Local  and  Personal 

Act,  was  the  next.     Is  there  anything  in  Section  38  which  you  wish  to  read  ? 
— There  are  the  Monetary  Clauses  in  this  Act,  and  the  69th  Section. 

2575.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  clauses? — They  simply  declare  that  the 
incidents  of  the  cost  of  all  the  works  done  shall  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
Metropolis  Local  ^Management  Act ;  that  is,  to  be  made  by  a  rate  payable  by 
the  owner  in  contradistinction  to  the  occupier;  it  may  be  raised  from  the 
occupier,  but  the  occupier  can  deduct  it  from  the  rent. 

2576.  Mr.  Pember.~\  The  incidence  of  taxation  would  be  altered  from  the 
Level  to  the  district?— No,  this  Act  is  very  clear  as  to  making  the  charge  leviable; 
there  is  power  to  assess  it  as  the  Commissioners  think  fit. 

2577.  The  next  is  the  12  &  13  Vict.,  Local  and  Personal ;  then  14  &  15  Vict., 
also  Local  and  Personal  ? — Yes. 

2578.  Then  comes  the  principal  Act,  the  18  8c  19  Vict.  c.  120  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. 

2579.  Under  which  the  Board  obtains  existence  ? — Yes. 

2580.  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  provision  of  Section  69  was  found  in 
a  previously  existing  statute  ? — Yes. 

2581.  The  159th  section  enabled  any  vestry  or  district  board  to  apportion 
the  cost  of  doing  the  work  upon  any  part  of  their  district  which  they  themselves 
benefited  ? — Yes,  it  is  better  that  I  should  read  that :  "  Where  it  appears  to  any 
vestry  or  district  board  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  expenses  for  defraying  which 
any  sum  is  by  such  vestry  or  board  ordered  to  be  levied  as  aforesaid,  have  or  has 
been  incurred  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  particular  part  of  their  parish  or  district, 
or  otherwise  have  or  has  not  been  incurred  for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
their  parish  or  district,  such  vestry  or  board  may  by  such  order  direct  the  sum 
or  sums  necessary  for  defraying  such  expenses,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  levied 
in  such  manner,  or  exempt  any  part  of  such  parish  or  district  from  the  levy,  or 
require  a  less  rate  to  be  levied  thereon,  as  the  circumstance  of  the  case  may 
require,  any  such  board  may  refrain,  where  any  entire  parish  ought  in  their 
judgment  to  be  so  exempt,  from  issuing  an  order  for  levying  any  money  thereon, 
notwithstanding  they  may  issue  an  order  or  orders  for  levying  sums  upon  any 
other  parish  or  parishes  in  their  district."  That  is  practically  giving  to  district 
boards  the  same  powers  that  have  been  in  force  by  the  Commissions  that  were 
severally  issued  from  time  to  time. 

2582.  Have  those  powers  been  preserved  and  continued  in  Clause  16  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  Committee  r — They  have  so. 

2583.  Before  I  go  more  particularly  into  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  the  2 1st  & 
22nd  Vict,  was  the  next  Act  which  Parliament  passed,  being  the  Main  Drainage 
Act  ?— Yes. 

2584.  Then  the  24th  &  25th  Vict.?— The  24th  k  25th  Vict,  was  the  next, 
that  is  the  Drainage  of  Lands  Act,  But  does  not  apply  to  the  metropolis. 

2585.  I  believe  Section  33  of  that  enables  the  Commissioners  to  act  without  a 
jury? — It  does  so.  <€ Commissioners  of  Sewers  acting  within  their  jurisdiction 
may  wifhout  the  presentment  of  a  jury  make  any  order  in  respect  of  the 
execution  of  any  work,  the  levying  of  any  rate,  or  doing  any  act  which  they 
might  but  for  this  section  have  made  with  such  presentment,  subject  to  this 
proviso,  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  any  such  Order  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners without  the  presentment  of  a  jury  may  appeal  therefrom  in  manner  here- 
inafter mentioned." 

2586.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  under  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  got  rid  of  _ 
the  usual  presentment  of  a  jury  which  was  necessary  under  a  previous  Act  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  was  outside  the  metropolis. 

2587.  Then  Clause  38  has  some  later  provisions  ?—  It  merely  contains  the 
same  principle  of  incidence  which  existed  in  the  former  Acts,  and  requires  that 
the  special  rate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tax  on  the  owner  of  property.  Then  it 
goes  on  in  the  next  sub-section  :  "  Where  the  owner  of  any  land  makes  default 
in  paying  the  amount  of  any  rate  due  from  him,  such  amount  may  be  levied 
upon,  and  payment  thereof  enforced  against  the  occupier  of  such  land,  and  his 
goods  and  chattels  in  like  manner,  as  if  the  same  were  a  rate  due  from  such 
occupier,  with  this  limitation,  that  no  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  pay  on  account 
of  any  owner  any  sum  exceeding  the  rent  due,  or  that  may  accrue  due  to  such 

owner 
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owner  during  the  period  of  his  occupancy ;  and  subject  to  this  proviso,  that  any  Mr. 

occupier  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  deduct  the  sum  G.  B.  Rkhardmn. 
so  paid  by   him  from  any  rent  due  or  to  accrue  due  to  such  owner ;  and  the      x ,  jJiJ77i77 
receipt  of  the  Commissioners  for  any  rate  paid  by  the  occupier  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  this  section  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  monies  therein  ex- 
pressed to  be  paid  be  a  discharge  as  against  such  owner  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  rent." 

2588.  The  next  Act  was  the  25th  &  26th  Vict.,  the  Metropolis  Management 
Amendment  Act  ? — Yes. 

2589.  It  includes  various  Acts  passed  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

2590.  Beginning  with  a  general  question  ;  from  the  first  Act  which  I  suggested 
to  you,  namely,  the  23rd  of  Henry  8th,  down  to  the  last  that  I  have  referred 
to,  has  not  the  same  principle  as  regards  the  incidence  of  taxation  been  preserved 
throughout  ? — All  throughout,  without  exception,  the  principle  has  been  that  the 
place  and  property  benefited  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  providing  that 
benefit,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  property  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay,  but  that 
the  tenants  shall  be  made  primarily  to  pay,  with  power  to  them  to  deduct  it  from 
the  owner. 

2591.  And  to  make  the  incidence  of  taxation  fall  in  any  different  way  would 
be  introducing  a  new  principle  of  legislation? — An  entirely  new  principle  of 
legislation  altogether. 

2592.  Now,  coming  particularly  to  Sections  69  and  70,  which,  of  course,  con- 
cern you  as  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  District  Board,  I  ask  you,  first  of  all, 
whether  the  liability  to  prevent  floodings  is  not  primA  facie  thrown  upon  you  ? 
— I  am  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  District  Board,  and  we  hare  been  advised 
by  the  legal  advisers,  that  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  river  wall  that 
protects  a  large  part  of  Greenwich  from  the  overflow  of  the  Thames,  was  a  harden 
of  responsibility  that  fell  upon  us  after  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  we  consequently  have  undertaken  that  duty, 
and  from  time  to  time  we  have  carried  out  those  clauses  which  I  have  read ; 
that  is  the  69th  and  70th  sections,  and  the  159th  section  as  well,  and  have 
assessed  the  expense  incurred  according  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  area 
benefited. 

2593.  That  is  to  say,  under  the  159th  section  already  referred  to? — Yes;  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  District  Board  and  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of 
Greenwich  with  me. 

2594.  You  stated  that  you  had  carried  out  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
69th  and  70th  sections,  and  upon  that  point  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the 
difficulty  that  you  have  experienced  as  to  that  sub-section  ? — Practically  speaking, 
no  difficulty  at  all,  excepting  that  difficulty  which  seems  always  to  arise  with  legal 
advisers  in  establishing  anything  new.  I  may  say  that  the  commencement 
of  our  proceedings  at  the  Greenwich  District  Board  upon  this  matter 
whs  on  the  25th  day  of  November  1857,  when  I  as  a  member  of  the  board 
moved,  "  That  whereas  certain  sums  have  been  expended  in  repairing,  maintain- 
ing, and  cleaning  the  ditches  or  drains,  and  the  river  wall  in  or  surrounding 
certain  lands  and  buildings  situate  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  and  known  as  the 
Greenwich  Marshes,  and  which  sums  have  been  incurred  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  said  land  or  buildings  ;  and  whereas,  by  the  159th  section  of  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act,  any  d^trict  board  of  works  may  order  to  be 
levied  upon  any  particular  part  of  any  district  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  sum 
which  .may  appear  to  such  board  to  have  been  incurred  for  the  special  benefit  of 
any  such  part,  the  clerk  be  therefore  directed  to  make  a  return  to  this  Board  of 
the  sums  so  expended  since  the  25th  of  March  last,  with  a  view  to  the 
making  an  order  for  payment  of  the  sums  so  expended.  And  such 
motion  having  been  put  to  a  show  of  hands,  was  carried  in  the  affirm- 
ative. It  was  then  resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  with  the  assistance  of  the  clerk  to  report 
what  steps  will  be  proper  to  be  taken  in  relation  thereto/*  That  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  November  1857,  but  before  the  Board  got  that  report.,  the 
25th  of  July  1860  had  come,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  some  of  the  legal 
advisers  to  put  in  force  the  powers  which  had  never  bten  in  force  before.  Then 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  came  up:  "  The  Finance  Committee 
recommend,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  resolution  of  the  Board,  that  inas- 
much as  a  sum  of  256  /.,  part  of  a  large  amount  incurred  for  defraying  the 
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Mr.  expenses  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  river  wall  adjoining  the  marshes  in 

.  B.  Richardson,  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  has  been  expended  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  particular 
u  June  1877.      P1"**  °^ t,)e  district,  namely,  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich  in  this  district 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  River  Thames,  on  the  south  by 
certain  land  and  premises  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Mowlein  &  Company 
and  others,  und  certain  public  highways  called  Hatcliffe-street,  North,  and  the 
Greenwich   and  Woolwich  Lower  Turnpike  Road,  an  order  be  made  on  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  directing  that  the  said  sum  of 
256/.  may  be  levied  on  that  part  of  the  said  parish  of  Greenwich  within  the 
limits  aforesaid."     That  was  resolved,  and  the  order  was  so  made  and  sealed 
with  the  common  seal  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  then  sent  down  to  the  vestry 
of  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  who  are  the  overseers  under  the  Local  Act ;  and  by 
the  proceedings  and  minutes  of  the  vestry,  of  which  I  have  the  minutes,  I  find: 
"  Read  letter  from  the  clerk  to  the  Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works,  a  copy 
of  which  follows."     It  was  dated  the  27th  of  July  1860.     "  Gentlemen,— With 
reference  to  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Green  wich  District,  accom- 
panying this  letter,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  having  been 
specially  drawn  to  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  necessary  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  river  wall  adjoining  the  Greenwich  Marshes  by  which  the  land  and 
property  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  in  the  marshes  are  protected  from  inundation, 
the  Board  (taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  for  many  years,  until  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  to  make  a  sewers  rate,  called  a  "  Wallscot,"  on  the  property  in 
the  Greenwich  Marshes  for  defraying  the  costs  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the 
marsh  wall)  referred  the  subject  to  a  committee  of  their  body,  upon  whose 
report  of  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred,  and  that  the  owners  of  land,  &c,  in 
the  marshes  ought  to  contribute  in  the  proportion  of  75  /.  per  cent,  to  such  ex- 
penses  in  respect  of  the  special   benefit  derived  by  them  from  the  repairs  and 
works  above  mentioned,  the  Board  came  to  the  determination  that  an  order 
should  be  made  on  the  overseers  and  vestry  of  Greenwich  for  levying  and  paying 
over   to  the  treasurer  of  the   Board  a  sum  of  256  I.  for  defraying  part  of  the 
expenses  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  the  river  wall ;  and  that  the  overseers 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  be  directed  to  levy  such  amount  in  that  particular  part  of  the   parish  of 
Greenwich  called  the  Marshes,  which  was  considered  to  be  specially  benefited  by 
such  expenses,  and  an    order  has  therefore   been  made  and  transmitted  to  yon 
accordingly/*     That  is  from  the  clerk  to  the  Greenwich  Board  to  the  vestry  clerk 
of  the  parish  of  Greenwich.     That  is  entered,  and  a  rate  is  made  for  the  256  J., 
at  1  s.  8  d.  in  the  pound,  on  that  part  of  the  parish  particularly  mentioned  and 
referred  to  in  the  order  of  the  Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works.     Then  the 
next  thing  is  this.     There  was  another  order  of  the  same  kind  made  on  the  13th 
day  of  November  1861,  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  602/.  15  s.  6d.,  on  the  same 
area  of  benefit,   and  that   went  down  to  the  vestry,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
vestry  they  were  evidently  very  disinclined  to  make  the  rate,  and  they  negatived 
it.     A   letter  was   written  by  the  Greenwich  District  Board  to  the  vestry,  in- 
quiring what  had   been  done  with  their  order  to  raise  the  rate,  and    another 
meeting  of  the  vestry  was   held,  and  the  rate  was  made,  and  the  rate  that  was 
made  for  this  other  sum  of  602  /.  was  3  s.  in  the  pound  on  the  area. 

2595.  The  effect  of  those  proceedings  that  you  have  just  read,  is  to  show  that 
your  district  board  has  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  69th  and  70th  sections, 
and  has  authorised  the  rate,  and  it  has  been  paid  ? — Yes,  and  it  might  be  put  in 
force  in  every  district  of  the  metropolis  equally  well. 

2596.  The  works  have  been  done  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  it  has  not 
become  necessary  for  the  vestry  to  enter  and  execute  them  for  them  r — No; 
these  were  the  works  done  by  the  Greenwich  District  Board  on  the  river  wall, 
and  the  cost  incurred  was  assessed  upon  the  owners  of  the  property  upon  that 
particular  area  determined  by  the  board  to  be  the  area  benefited. 

2597-  W  y.ou  have  found  the  provisions  workable,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
renders  the  present  legislation  necessary  ? — Because,  as  we  are  informed  by 
almost  every  district  board  and  vestry  that  is  represented  in  this  Committee  to- 
day, they  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  69th  section  on 
private  property.     I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  every  one  of  the  parishes  now 
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represented  by  the  learned  counsel  have  memorialised  the  Board,  specially  to  Mr. 

apply  to  Parliament.  G.  &  Richardson. 

2598.  Mr.  Littler .]  I  should  like  to  have  our  memorial ;  I  do  not  want  to  have      ir=fim5  l *877. 
it  read,  unless  it  is  material ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  it ;  the  memorial  of  Lam- 
beth ? — I  think  nearly  every  one  of  the  parishes  represented  here  have  memo- 

rialised  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  69th  and  70th  sections  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Littler.]  If  the  memorial  is  to  be  used  at  all,  I  must  see  what  is  in 
it ;  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Armstrong.]  We  never  sent  any  such  memorial  in. 

2599.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  I  had  better  put  the  memorials  to  you  first;  you  are 
asked  for  the  memorial  from  Limehouse,  and  the  one  also  from  St.  Olave's  ? — 
Limehouse  is  the  first  one,  •'  Gentlemen,—  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  Limehouse  district  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  the  serious,  and  in  some  instances  fatal,  consequences  which  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  at  the  waterside  part  of  the  metropolis,  in  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  high  tides  which  occasionally  occur.     The  inundation 
caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  on  the  20th  instant,  was  productive  of  great 
loss  and  destruction  of  property  in  certain  parts  of  this  district  adjacent  to  the 
river,  and  this  board  feels  the  necessity  for   some   prompt   measures  being 
adopted  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  so  disastrous  an  event  in  future.     It  does 
not  appear  that  anything  effectual  can  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liament, and,  therefore,  this  board  would  suggest  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
should  give  the  matter  their  serious  consideration  as  to  the  propriety  of  obtain- 
ing Parliamentary  powers  for  dealing  with  the  question/9 

2600.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— The  31st  of  March  1874. 

2601.  Now  look  at  the  7th  of  May  1874,  when  there  is  a  further  representa- 
tion from  the  Limehouse  District  Board  of  Works  upon  the  same  subject  f — 
There  is  one  comes  in  between  from  St.  Saviour's.  On  the  8th  of  May  we  received 
another  letter  from  the  Limehouse  District  Board.     "Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Limehouse  district  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  1 7th  April  last,  having  reference  to  the  recent  flooding  of 
some  of  the  low-lying  districts  of  the  metropolis  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  calling  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  69th  section  of  ihe  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  1855,  which  provides,  'That  every  vestry  and  district 
board  shall  cause  all  banks,  wharves,  docks,  and  defences  abutting  ou  or  adjoin- 
ing any  river,  stream,  canal,  pond,  or  watercourse  in  such  parish  or  district  to 
be  raised,  strengthened,  altered,  or  repaired,  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  do, 
for  effectually  draining  or  protecting  from  floods  or  inundations  such  parish  or 
district/     In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  inform  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  all  the 
public  approaches  to  the  river  in  this  district  have  been  raised  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  inundation,  but  the  district  board  is  of  opinion  that  there  are 
serious  difficulties  against  proceeding  to  enter  upon  private  property  to  raise  the 
frontages   of  wharves   abutting  on   the  river.     Many  questions   uould  arise; 
among  others,  that  as  to  compensation  for  damage.     It  appears  to  this  board 
that  further  legislative  authority  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question,  as  the 
owners  of  wharves  requiring  to  be  raised  to  prevent  inundation  should  be  liable 
to  defray  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  district  board  in  performing 
the  work,  and  the  district  board  should  be  indemnified  against  consequential 
damages.     The  district  board  feel  the  great  importance  of  the,  question  being 
taken  up  without  a  moment's  delay,  for  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the 
late  inundation  are  very  serious,  not  only  in  this  district,  but  in  the  other  river- 
side districts  of  the  metropolis,  and   I  am  directed  to  urge  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  take  the  steps  necessary,  either  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  the 
purpose,  or  to  get  introduced  into  the  Bill  they  now  have  before  the  House  of 
Commons  power  for  the  district  boards  to  require  the  owners  of  all  wharves  to 
raise  them  a  sufficient  height  to  keep  out  the  highest  tides,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do,  that  the  district  boards  may  enter  and  perform 
the  works,  and  recover  the  expenses,  and  that  such  expenses  be  made  a  charge 
upon  the  property."     That  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  clerk  of  the 
Board,  and  is  dated  the  7th  of  May  1874. 
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Mr.  2602.  Is  not  the  basis  of  that  representation  which  urged  immediate  legislation 

G.  R  Rtchardsan.  vvith  regard  to  this  matter  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of  that  letter  which 
11  June  1877.  y°u  have  before  you,  which  states,  "  That  although  public  approaches  have  been 
raised  to  a  level  sufficient  to  prevent  inundation,  there  are  serious  difficulties 
against  proceeding  to  enter  upon  private  property  to  raise  the  frontages  and 
wharfages  abutting  on  the  river  "  r — That  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  real 
difficulty  which  has  prevented  the  different  boards  and  vestries  of  the  metropolis 
from  putting  in  force  the  59th  section. 

2603.  Mr.  Pember.]  And  your  Section  12  of  the  Bill  meets  that  ?— Yes,  it  is 
intended  to  meet  it,  and  yet  it  is  opposed. 

2604.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  Take  one  more  as  a  fair  representation ;  that  which 
we  have  received  from  St.  Saviour's,  dated  the  30th  of  July  1874  ? — The  letter 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Wakefield  from  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board  of  Works. 
u  Sir, — The  board  of  works  for  this  district  have  had  under  their  anxious  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  tidal  overflow  of  the  River  Thames  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity, 
and  also  of  the  powers  of  vestries  and  district  boards  ot  works  under  the  69th 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  to  which  their  attention 
was  called  by  the  circular  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  dated  17th 
April  last,  and  tl/ey  feel  considerable  doubt  whether  under  that  section  any  vestry 
or  board  of  works  have  the  power  either  of  compelling  the  owners  of  wharves 
and  premises  having  a  frontage  to  the  river  to  raise  their  river  walls,  or  to  enter 
upon  such  wharves  or  premises  against  the  will  of  such  owners  for  the  purpose 
of  heightening  such  walls ;  and  they  are  also  of  opinion  that  if  they  did  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  works  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  a  serious  question  would 
arise  as  to  the  right  of  the  owners  of  wharves,  &c.?  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  loss,  inconvenience,  or  injury,  they  might  sustain  thereby.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  instructed  by  this  board  to  apply  to  your  honourable  Board 
for  an  expression  of  their  opinion  as  to  the  powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  the 
district  board  of  works  under  the  above  69th  section. 

2605.  Again,  in  that  representation  of  St.  Saviour's,  the  same  great  difficulty 
of  entry  upon  private  property  is  pointed  out  ? — It  is  so ;  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  69th  section  by  the  failure  of  entry  upon  the  premises  and  giving 
compensation. 

2606.  I  refer  to  these  words,  "  or  enter  upon  such  wharves  or  premises  agaiost 
the  will  of  such  owners,  and  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  such  walls  "  ?•— Yes. 
Then  there  is  an  answer  to  that  letter. 

2607.  To  revert  to  your  former  answer  :  it  was  such  representations  as  these 
that  led  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  conclusion  that  new  legisla- 
tion was  required  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  69th  and  70th  sections? 
— It  was  so. 

2608.  You  have  called  attention  to  the  159th  section,  which  enables  the  dis- 
trict boards  to  place  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  upon  the  portion  of  the  area 
that  they  consider  to  be  benefited  ? — I  have. 

2609.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  the  cost 
of  repair  and  maintenance  of  river  walls  wiihin  your  district  was  met  by  a  wall- 
scott? — It  Mas  met  by  a  wallscot  of  the  late  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ;  that  is, 
after  the  jury  had  found  the  presentment. 

2610.  That  wallscot  was  levied  upon  the  same  principle  that  has  been  adhered 
to  here,  namely,  the  area  benefited  ? — Precisely  so.  I  do  not  mean  t>  say  that 
it  Mas  levied  on  precisely  the  same  area,  because  we  could  not  find  out  the 
particular  area  that  the  wallscott  ran  over  ;  but  we  instructed  our  own  engineer 
upon  that  occasion  to  state  what  area  lie  considered  to  be  the  area  benefited,  and 
the  board  acted  upon  his  advice  in  the  matter.  I  should  make  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  what  1  stated  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Greenwich  District  Board  upon 
that  matter,  namely,  that,  instead  of  raising  the  whole  money  so  expended,  they 
threw  25  per  cent,  of  the  money  expended  on  the  river  wall  upon  the  parish, 
and  they  raised  75  per  cent,  of  it  upon  the  area  benefited. 

2611.  1  believe  that  adjacent  to  the  Greenwich  district  there  are  some 
parishes  within  the  metropolis  which  are  included  in  one  of  the  old  Commis- 
sions?— Yes;  the  parishes  im  mediately  adjoining  Greenwich,  from  Lombard's 
Wall  down  to  Gravesend,  are  included  in  another  sewerage  district;  and  they 
also  had  for  years  and  years,  I  may  say  for  centuries,  had  their  river  wall  repaired 
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by  the  same  principle  of  a  wallscott ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  rates  have  been  Mr. 

made  from  time  to  time  of  a  very  severe  kind  to  compass  that.  G.  B.  Rkhard^n. 

261 2.  Now  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work*  ha3  property  at  Crossness  and         ~j ft 

Abbey  Mills,  which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  Commissions,  and      n  * 

the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have,  in  their  turn,  paid  the  wallscott? — Yes; 

that  is  the  Dagenham,  and  another  Commission  there  is  one  running1  from  Bow 
Creek  past  the  Dagenham  parish,  and  it  deals  with  the  whole  of  the  property  and 
a  large  portion  inland,  and  deals  with  it  upon  precisely  the  same  terms. 

2613.  Look  at  that  Paper,  and  tell  me  whether  it  represents  the  amount  paid 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  these  Commissions,  by  way  of  wallscott, 
within  the  present  year  (handing  a  Paper  to  the  Witness) ':— This  is  a  letter 
dated  the  2nd  January  1877,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  by  Mr.  Williams,  senior,  collector:  "Sir,— I  beg  ou  the  other! 
side  to  send  an  account  of  the  wallscott  due  from  you  in  respect  of  land  in  your 
occupation,  which  was  served  on  the  1st  day  of  December  last,  and  as  it  is  essen- 
tial that  1  should  collect  it  as  early  as  possible,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  forward  me  a  cheque  for  the  amount  at  your  earliest  convenience."  Then 
there  is  a  cheque  for  9/.  17 s.  Id.  for  wallscott  upon  35  acres,  3  roods,  14 
perches,  in  the  Abbey  Level,  at  the  rate  of  5  s.  6  d.  per  acre. 

2614.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  are  there  similar  parishes  within 
the  metropolis  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  and  which 
in  their  turn  have  to  pay  wallscott  ? — Only  a  part  of  the  parish  of  North  Wool- 
wich. North  Woolwich  has  two  little  pieces,  both  of  which  are  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  are  in  that  Level. 

2615.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  same  principle  be  carried  out  in  other 
places  within  the  metropolis,  which  prevails  in  these  districts  which  pay  this 
wallscott.  Should  this  principle  of  wallscott,  which  prevails  in  certain  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  which  it  does  not 
now  extend  to  ? — The  principle  should  be  extended,  but  I  would  rather  conteud 
that  it  is  extended  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  if  the  vestries  and 
district  boards  choose  to  put  it  in  force. 

2616.  As  to  costs,  which  may  be  levied  at  any  time  by  the  vestries  in  pur- 
suance of  the  69th  and  70th  sections,  are  they  raised  under  the  form  of  a  sewers 
rate  ? — They  are  raised  by  a  sewers  rate  by  the  68th  section  of  the  Act. 

2617.  Is  the  sewers  rate  a  rate  levied  on  the  landlord,  or  in  case  it  is  levied 
upon  the  tenant,  has  he  power  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  rent  payable? — It 
is  by  special  statute  a  landlord's  rate,  and  on  every  notice  served  by  the  parish 
to  an  individual  to  pay  sewers  rate,  it  is  necessary  to  put  at  the  bottom  of  it : 
lc  This  rate  may  be  deducted  from  the  landlord  in  any  rent  that  has  to  be  paid  to 
him,"  and  a  notice  is  not  a  legal  notice,  unless  it  bears  words  to  that  effect. 

2618.  And  the  present  Bill  still  preserves  that  tax  as  a  landlord's  tax? — The 
money  is  to  be  raised  under  the  present  Bill,  if  passed,  as  a  sewers  rate. 

2619.  In  a  large  portion  of  your  district  which  lies  very  high,  people  could 
not  in  any  sense  be  benefited  by  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the  lower  part  ?  —A 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Greenwich  must  be  nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  River  Thames  at  high  water,  and  could  by  no  possibility  be  benefited.  So  it 
is  in  other  parishes  in  the  metropolis;  in  none  more  so  than  Lambeth.  The 
whole  of  Norwood  is  in  Lambeth  parish,  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  bene- 
fited by  the  expenditure  of  money  on  the  low-lying  lands  immediately  abutting 
upon  the  Thames. 

2620.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  district  of  Lambeth  and  the  other 
districts  represented  here  ?-  -To  most  of  the  other  places  except  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  and  those  very  closely  abutting  upon  the  river. 

2621.  In  your  opinion,  is  their  any  parity  or  comparison  between  the  works 
executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  such  as  the  embankment  of  the  Thames 
and  main  drainage  works,  and  the  works  under  the  proposed  Bill  ? — There  can 
be  none  whatever  between  them.  The  works  done  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
in  the  embankment  of  the  River  Thames  were  works  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
large  improvements  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  make  the  metropolis  of  London  a  city 
that  would  compete  and  compare  with  cities  on  the  Continent,  and  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  main  drainage  and  other  questions  It  was  so  arranged  that  the 
low -level  sewer  should  pass  through  it,  and  be  made  available  for  that  purpose, 
but  it  could  have  no  connection  wich  the  question  of  tides  or   otherwise.     The 
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Mr.  Thames  Embankment  and  the  Albert  Embankment  would  never  have  been  made 

G.  B  Richardson,  with  arches  so  as  to  allow  the  tide  to  flow  through  them  to  the  back  if  they  had 
11  Juke  1877.  been  intended  to  protect  the  districts  from  floods  from  high  tides.  There  is  no 
case  more  patent  than  that  of  Lambeth,  where  there  is  a  large  parish  drawdock, 
and  where  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  compelled  to  make  a  way  under  the  em- 
bankment for  the  use  of  the  parish  to  that  dock ;  and  that  drawdock  has  been  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth.  The 
main  part  of  the  evil  and  suffering  caused  has  been  caused  by  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  the  parish  of  Lambeth  has  maintained  that  drawdock.  They  have 
allowed  the  water  to  flow  over  the  road,  and  extend  all  over  that  part  of  the 
parish  of  Lambeth.  The  same  thing  existed  as  to  the  Thames  Embankment  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  It  was  originally  ordered  to  be  constructed  as  an 
open  embankment  from  the  Temple  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  it  was  only 
ordered  to  be  made  a  solid  embankment  for  the  purpose  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  passing  under  it. 

•  2622.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  primary  object  of  the  construction  of 
the  embankment  was  to  give  a  street  improvement  ? — A  street  improvement,  and 
general  improvement  of  the  whole  metropolis. 

2623.  Mr.  Locke.]  Who  paid  for  it  ? — It  was  paid  for  by  the  coal  dues. 

2624.  And  what  else  ? — Nothing  else  but  the  coal  dues  ;  the  coal  dues  are 
paying  for  it  now. 

2625.  Mr.  BazalgetteJ]  The  coal  and  wine  dues  ? — Yes ;  the  coal  and  wine 
dues ;  the  latter  are  very  trifling. 

2626.  And  again,  protection  from  flooding  is  hardly  an  advantage  which  is 
incident  to  the  construction  of  an  improved  new  thoroughfare  r — It  is  incidental, 
but  nothing  more  than  incidental. 

2627.  I  suppose  if  the  construction  of  a  work  of  that  kind,  without  going  to 
much  more  expenditure,  would  at  the  same  time  compass  such  protection,  it 
would  be  an  object,  pro  tanto  ? — Certainly ;  but  to  do  it  thoroughly  you  must 
interfere  with  the  whole  trade  of  the  metropolis ;  if  you  do  so,  you  do  a  great 
deal  more  evil  than  good. 

2628.  At  the  present  time,  the  principle  on  which  the  Board  proceeds  in 
opening  up  arterial  roads  and  thoroughfares,  is  to  lay  the  tax  upon  the  whole 
metropolis  ? — Yes  ;  because  it  is  a  general  improvement  of  the  main  arteries  of 
the  metropolis,  and  every  parish  ought  to  have  the  same  benefit  given  to  them 
at  some  time  or  the  other.  Nearly  every  parish  in  the  metropolis,  in  soliciting 
the  Board  for  improvements,  uses  the  argument,  You  did  it  for  this  or  that 
parish,  now  do  it  for  us ;  and  it  is  a  solid  argument,  to  which  there  is  almost 
no  answer. 

2629.  The  river,  and  the  various  embankments,  answer  the  description  of 
main  thoroughfares,  and  the  tax  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  fall 
upon  the  whole  metropolis,  even  supposing  no  protection  from  flooding  was 
given  to  those  districts  f — Yes. 

2630.  Does  not  the  same  reason  apply  to  parks  and  open  spaces? — Yes; 
they  are  available  for  any  ratepayer  of  the  metropolis  who  chooses  to  make  use 
of  them. 

2631.  Might  I  state  that  the  principle  of  the  Board  of  Works  generally,  is 
that  a  metropolitan  improvement  would  be  one  which  affonds  an  accessible 
benefit  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes ;  and  the  difference  between  that 
and  that  which  we  are  now  considering,  is  that  it  is  not  accessible;  it  is  only  a 
benefit  to  the  owners  of  the  property  affected  by  the  works  done. 

2632.  In  some  cases  it  might,  as  regards  the  different  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
be  ar»  approximate  or  a  remote  benefit,  but  it  mast  be  accessible  ?— Yes. 

2633.  Taking  the  case  of  work,  under  the  present  Bill,  could  they  in  any  sense 
be  said  to  afford  a  benefit  which  is  accessible  to  the  whole  metropolis  at  large? 
— Certainly  not ;  it  is  so  much  money  spent  for  the  benefit  of  certain  land  which 
has  been  for  centuries  subject  to  these  continued  floodings  from  the  overflow  of 
the  Thames,  and  of  course  every  little  landlord  will  get  the  benefit  of  it.  You  are 
now  asked  to  give  us  power  to  stop  that  overflow,  and  when  that  is  stopped  those 
lands  will  be  of  largely  increased  value.  Therefore,  the  landlord  of  course  will 
get  the  advantage  of  it,  and  he  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

2634.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  take  the  case  of  the  Langham  Hotel.  The 
Langham  Hotel  was  rated  to  the  Thames  Embankment? — Yes. 

2635.  And 
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2635.  And  in  return  for  this  rating,  it  would  have  a  metropolitan  street  im-  Mr. 
provement  accessible  to  it  if  it  chose  to  use  it? — Yes.                                                  ^  B\  Richardson. 

2636.  In  addition  to  that,  so  far  as  the  main  drainage  is  concerned,  it  has  the      11  June  1877. 
means  of  drainage  available  to  it  ? — Yes. 

2637.  Supposing  it  was  proposed  that  the  Langham  Hotel  should  be  rated  to 
the  works  proposed  under  the  Bill,  could  it  on  any  grounds  be  said  to  be  any 
benefit,  either  accessible  or  available  to  it? — Certainly  not;  but  there  is  one 
little  infirmity  in  the  way  in  which  you  put  it,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  should  be  called,  and  that  is  this,  that  unless  the  Langham  Hotel 
happened  to  be  owners  of  their  property  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute at  all ;  the  principle  of  this  is,  that  the  incidence  falls  upon  owners,  and 
not  occupiers. 

2638.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  ask  you,  but  I  will  repeat 
the  question,  whether  this  Bill  has  not  been  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
legislation  existing  up  to  the  present  time,  and  upon  the  principles  which  govern 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  reference  to  the  execution  of  all  their 
works  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ? — It  is  founded  upon  the  principles  which 
we  find  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8th,  which  were  continued  down 
through  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  and  are  still  in  force  at  the 
present  time,  and  any  variation  from  that  principle  would  be  an  entire  variation 
of  the  existing  statute  law. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Richard*. 

2639.  Amongst  the  several  memorials  you  stated  had  been  presented  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  I  do  not  think  you  had  any  from  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames  ?  —  I  do  not  remember  one. 

2640.  Those  gentlemen  may  be  taken  to  perform  what  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  pretty  well,  may  they  not? — I  suppose  so  ;  they  complain    . 
sometimes. 

2641.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Metropolitan    Board  of  Works  are  repre 
sented  at  all  at  the  Conservancy  Board  ? — No,  they  are  not,  but  we  think  they 
ought  t<>  be. 

2642.  There  have  been  some  efforts  made  to  obtain  an  ex-officio  seat  at  the 
Conservancy  Board  ? — Yes,  we  think  we  ought  to  be  represented  in  that  body. 

2643.  And  probably  on  most  bodies  you  think  you  ought  to  be  represented? 
— No,  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  say  upon  your  body. 

2644.  And  the  Conservancy  Board  take  a  different  view  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  view  they  take,  but  1  believe  we  have  generally  been  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment by  somebody. 

2645.  At  all  events  you  are  not  there  at  present  ?  —  No,  but  we  shall  be  there 
before  long.     I  think  so. 

2646.  Probably  this  Bill  might  be  a  step  towards  it  ? — 1  do  not  know  that. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

2647.  Have  you  any  intention  by  this  Bill  to  limit  the  rights  aud  estate  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  ? — Certainly  not. 

2648.  Mr.  Roche  seemed  to  say,  certainly  not,  unless  you  found  the  necessity 
for  it? — 1  do  not  think  there  is  any  power,  or  there  are  words  in  the  Bill  giving 
the  Metropolitan  Board  power  to  go  one  inch  in  advance  of  any  wharf  that  now 
exists. 

2649.  Take  the  25th  Clause  of  your  Bill ;  should  you  be  prepared  to  strike 
out  the  words  at  the  eud  of  the  25th  Clause,  beginning  with  "  So  far  "  ?— That 
was  the  clause  there  was  some  discussion  about  when  Mr.  Roche  was  in  the 
chair*  I  might  say,  upon  the  part  of  myself  and  most  of  my  colleagues,  that 
they  would  not  mind  expunging  almost  the  whole  of  it. 

2650.  Clause  25  is  said  to  preserve  our  rights  ? — No ;  the  one  we  thought  we 
might  expunge  from  the  Bill  was  another  clause.  I  am  not  of  sufficiently  legal 
mind  to  judge  of  the  words  you  ask  to  have  struck  out;  that  must  be  left  to  the 
Equity  draghtsman. 

2651.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  the  words  do  or  not  impose  a  limitation 
upon  the  Conservators'  present  rights  ? — "  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the 
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Q  B  itcka  d       Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  or  to  prohibit,  defeat,  alter,  or  diminish  any 

* „         *  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  which*  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act, 

11  Ja»e  1877.  the  said  Conservators  did  or  might  lawfully  claim,  use,  or  exercise,  go  far  as 
such  rights,  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  maybe  exercised  for  the  preserving 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Thames/' 

2652.  You  will  agree  that  those  words  commencing  with  u  so  far,'1  limit  the 
operation  of  the  clause  to  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Thames  ? — I  would  suppose  that  the  rights  of  the  Conservancy  were  limited  to 
preserving  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Thames. 

265  <t.  If  the  rights  of  Conservancy  under  their  Act  are  not  limited  to  that, 
does  this  interfere  with  their  rights  ?—  That  is  a  question  for  the  Equity  draughts- 
man, not  for  me. 

2654.  Upon  one  or  two  occasions  we  have  had  Clause  29  of  the  21  &  22 
Vict.  c.  104;  the  Act  of  1858.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Cripps  has  pointed  oat 
that  the  words  of  that  clause  are  identical  with  the  words  of  Clause  25  in  yow 
present  Bill  ?— I  do  not  think  I  have  the  21  &  22  Vict,  with  me. 

2655.  The  Main  Drainage  Act  r — You  mean  the  19  &  20  Vict 

2656.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  words  are  idenitcal.  The  Main 
Drainage  Act  was  passed  in  1858  r— The  first  Main  Drainage  Act  was  passed  in 
1855,  and  came  into  operation,  1st  of  January  1856. 

2657.  Twenty-one  and  twenty-two  Vict.  c.  104,  was  passed  in  1868  ? — Yes. 

2658.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  Act  under  v\hich  the  Thames  Conser- 
vators are  in  vest<  d  with  their  present  rights  and  estate  was  passed  in  1857?— 
I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

2659.  Therefore  the  Act  of  1858  was  passed  immediately  after  the  creation  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  ? — Yes. 

2660.  And  are  you  aware  that  in  Acts  subsequent  to  the  21  &  22  Vict.,  no 
such  limitation  as  conveyed  in  the  words  "  so  far,"  as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames,  occur?  -I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  will  take  it  from  you  if  you  say 
so.  I  may  add  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Conservancy  in  any  way.  I  can  repeat  what  Mr.  Roche 
said,  that  if  there  is  any  question  of  that  kind  existing,  if  you  send  a  clause  to  the 
Board  they  will  consider  it. 

2661.  You  repeat  the  words  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgttte,  not  Mr.  Roche  ? — lean 
only  say  that  it  will  be  fully  considered. 

2662.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  offer  the  clauses  if  you  like  to  have  themr- 

Very  well. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Littler. 

2663.  I  am  not  going  to  take  you  through  your  Act  of  Henry  8th,  but  let  me 
draw  attention  to  one  thing,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  done  by  a  jury,  and  not  by 
the  Commissioners :  "  Secondly,  if  any  wall,  bank,  river,  9ewer,  or  other  de- 
fence, be  defected,  by  neglect  or  sufferance  of  such  as  should  repair  the  same, 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  to  inquire  by  jury  in  whose  default  the  same 
happened  ?  —Yes. 

2664.  You  are  also  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  with  all  their 
taxes  and  everything  else  are  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  know  all  the  law  bearing  upon  the  question. 

2665.  "  But  their  conduct  is  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
which  will  prevent  or  punish  any  illegal  or  tyrannical  proceedings  ;  and  yet  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First  (8th  November  1616),  the  Privy  Council  took  upon 
them  to  order,  that  no  action  or  complaint  should  be  prosecuted  against  the  Com- 
missioners uuless  before  that  Board,  and  committed  several  to  prison  who  had 
brought  such  actions  at  common  law  till  they  should  release  the  same ;  and  one 
of  the  persons,  for  discharging  Sir  Edward  Coke  from  his  office  of  *  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  was  for  countenancing  those  legal  proceedings;  the  pretence  for  which 
arbitrary  measure  was  no  other  than  the  tyrant's  plea  of  the  necessity  of 
unlimited  powers  in  works  of  evident  utility  to  the  public,  the  supreme  reason 
above  all  reasons,  which  is  the  salvation  of  the  Kings  lands  and  people ' n ?— 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two  things.  First,  we  have  before  us  that 
every  Commission  of  Sewers  appointed,  other  than  that  referred  to,  has  a  fall 
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power  to  act,  without  any  control  orer  it  whatsoever ;  and  then  we  have  the  Mr. 

Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  under  a  certain  control,  and  then  you  G*  B»  Bkhanuo** 
compare  that  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  which  is  a  representative      n  juie  1*77. 
body  elected  by  the  persons  themselves  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  works, 
andbecaube  they  are  a  representative  body,  the  Legislature  lias  granted  them  full 
powers  of  action. 

2666.  Is  it  your  notion  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  irresponsible  : 
— I  mean  to  say  that  the  difference  between  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  sufficient  to  justify  an  alteration  in  the 
Statute,  because  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  a  representative  body. 

2667.  Do  not  you  know  that  *U  the  proceedings  till  the  time  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  were  almost  re  moveable  by  certiorari? — 1  do  not  know 
that. 

2668.  You  have  been  talking  about  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  you  say 
that  you  have  not  a  sufficiently  legal  mind  ;  what  are  you,  a  lawyer  ? — No. 

2669.  What  are  you  ? — A  private  individual. 

2670.  1  need  not  trouble  you  with  anything  about  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  I 
will  trouble  you  with  a  question  addressed  to  the  history  of  the  26  &  27  Vict. 
c.  102,  which  yon  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  mention.  I  will  read  a  note  of 
Mr.  Woalrych's  history  of  that  Statute,  p«ge  240  of  my  edition  ;  it  is  the  note 
to  the  first  clause ;  the  marginal  note  of  the  clause  is,  4i  Debt  in  r? spect  of 
Counter  Creek  works,  and  part  of  debt  in  respect  of  Ravensbourne  works,  re- 
distributed and  made  pavable  out  of  monies  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
main  drainage  rate  "  ?  —  Yes. 

2671 .  Will  you  listen  to  the  account  given  of  the  history  of  that  legislation  in 
Woolrych's  note :  "The  181st  Section  of  the  Local  Management  Act  (18  &  19 
Vict.  e.  120)  ante,  continues  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  a  charge  upon  those  districts  or  parts  in  which  rates  would 
have  been  levied  to  meet  them  in  case  that  Act  had  cominued  in  force,  and 
direct  that  the  sums  becoming  payable  under,  or  required  for  payment  of  such 
debts  and  liabilities,  should  be  raised  in  like  manner  as  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  in  execution  of  that  Act;  and  with  respect  to  districts  or  parts  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis  as  defined  bj7  the  same  Act,  it  directs  that  precepts 
shall  be  issued  to  the  overseers  of  the  parishes  in  which  any  part  within  the 
limits  of  the  parts  is  comprised,  requiring  payment  of  the  sums  necessary  to  be 
raised  in  such  parts.  The  debts  enumerated  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act 
were  charged  by  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  previously  to 
the  determination  of  the  Commissioners  on  certain  sewerage  districts  on 
levels  included  within  the  limits  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  These 
district  or  levels  were  formed  with  regard  to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  the  main 
lines  of  sewers  and  other  natural  conditions,  and  they  had  no  reference  to  the 
division  according  to  parishes  and  districts  forming  the  basis  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act.  As  the  moni<  s  required  for  payment  of  the  former 
debts  had,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last-named  Act,  to  be  raised  in  parishes 
or  paits  of  parishes,  it.  became  necessary  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should 
apportion  those  debts  among  the  parishes  and  parrs  of  parishes  constituting  the. 
former  sewerage  district  or  levels.  This  they  did  in  the  proportion  of  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property  in  the  respective  parishes  and  parts  of  parishes,  and  except 

I  so  far  as  concerns  that  portion  of  the  debts  referred  to  in  Schedule  (A.)  to  this 

*  Act,  which  is  dealt  with  by  this  section,  the  distribution  or  apportionment  so 
made  by  the  Board  is  still  in  force;  the  re-apportionment  directed  by  this  section 

*  is  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  any  precepts  already  issued.     The  Bill  for  amend- 
=  ing   the  Metropolis   Local  Management   Act,    when    first   introduced    by    the 

*  Metropolitan  Board,  contained  a  clause  by  which  it  was  intended  to  redistribute 
^  certain  other  portions  of  the  debts  included  in  the  Schedule  referred  to,  and  to 

II  alter  the  amount  charged  upon  certain  parishes  and  parts  of  parishes.  The 
1  principle  on  which  the  Board  proposed  to  proceed  was  to  apportion  the  debts 
&  according  to  the  benefit  actually  conferred  upon  parishes,  &c.  by  the  works  in 
b  respect  of  which  they  were  contracted,  so  far  as  it  could  then  be  ascertained  by 
f  an  investigation  of  their  locality,  nature,  and  cost,  the  special  Committee  of  the 
I  House  of  Commons  which  sat  upon  the  Bill  having  had  conflicting  evidence 
h  before  them,  were  not  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  re*apportionment, 
I  and  the  clause  was  ultimately  excluded  from  the  Bill.  The  present  section  deals 
|i  0.11 1.  A  A  2  specially 
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Mr.  specially  with  two  sums,  one  of  43,721  /.  15$.,  the  cost  of  the  Counter's  Creek  works. 

O.  B.  Richardson,  and  the  other  10,000/.,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Ravensbourne  works;  and 
n  june  1877.  regarding  them  as  having  been  designed  and  executed  to  the  extent  expressed 
in  the  clause  as  for  the  benefit,  not  of  particular  localities,  but  of  the  metropolis 
at  large,  it  directs  that  the  debts  incurred  on  account  of  them  shall  be  discharged 
out  of  the  monies  raised  under  the  Main  Drainage  Act  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  104), 
instead  of  continuing  them  as  a  charge  on  individual  districts ;  some  of  the 
parishes  mentioned  in  the  clause  are  without  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  as  at 
present  defined,i.£.,Willesden,  Acton,"  and  so  on  ? — You  have  not  put  any  question 
upon  that. 

2672.  I  drew  your  attention  to  it  being  there?  — I  do  not  see  how  it  bears 
upon  the  question  in  any  way. 

2673.  1  ask  you  how  it  was  that  you  passed  over  that  25  &  26  Vict;  your 
answer  is,  that  it  does  not  bear? — I  will  draw  attention  to  the  170th  section  of 
the  first  Act;  you  will  find  there  that  the  18  &  19  Vict.,  which  was  passed 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  in  existence,  aud  was  brought  in 
by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  required  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works,  when 
it  was  established,  to  assess  all  their  expenditure,  first  of  all  having  regard  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  property  in  the  several  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  then 
having  regard,  in  the  case  of  expenditure  on  works  of  drainage,  to  the  benefit 
derived  from  such  expenditure  by  the  several  parts  of  the  metropolis  affected 
thereby.  That  was  an  absolute  power  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  under 
the  original  Act.  Hut,  then,  when  it  came  into  operation  under  the  25  k  26 
Vict.,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  initiating  this  second  statute,  finding 
that  there  were  great  difficulties  in  carrying  out  works  of  main  drainage,  because 
main  drainage  was  so  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  metropolis,  asked 
Parliament  to  vary  that  power,  and  it  was  varied. 

2674.  It  was  what  they  did  not  ask  Parliament  to  do,  but  Parliament  did 
against  their  will  ? — We  asked  Parliament  to  throw  it  on  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis,  because  it  was  impossible  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
throw  it  upon  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  divide  it. 

2675.  Then  Mr.  Woolrych's  note  is  wrong?— No,  you  confound  the  two 
things.  Mr.  Woolrych's  note  refers  to  portions  of  the  late  debt  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  which  had  been  unfairly  assessed  in  the  two  districts ;  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  applied  again  then  to  Parliament  to  allow  them  to 
vary  that  incideuce  of  charge,  and  they  did  vary  the  incidence  accordingly. 

2676.  You  say  that  in  every  case  where  the  metropolis  is  rated  it  should  be 
for  something  accessible  to  the  whole  metropolis? — Yes. 

12677.  That  is  your  distinction  ? — Yes, 

2^78.  How  does  the  Langham  Hotel  get  access  to  the  southern  drainage 
system  ? — Not  to  the  southern  drainage  system,  but  the  southern  drainage 
system  pays  for  the  northern  drainage  system,  and,  pari  passu,  the  Langham 
Hotel  must  pay  its  share  of  the  southern  drainage  system. 

2679.  Has  the  Langham  Hotel  access  to  the  southern  drainage  system : — No 
more  than  any  hotel  on  the  south  has  access  to  the  northern  drainage. 

2680.  Is  it  accessible  at  all?— No,  it  is  not. 

2681.  I  think  you  were  examined  before  the  Toll  Bridges  Committee  last  year, 
were  not  you,  with  reference  to  the  Creek  Bridge  ? — Yes,  at  Deptford. 

2682.  I  find  you  said  this  in  answer  to  Question  1034,  in  which  you  were 
asked  whether  the  tolls  were  increasing:  "  They  have  not  been  increasing  much; 
it  is  a  dead-and-alive  neighbourhood  on  account  of  this  toll  bridge,  and  every 
advance  seems  to  be  stopped.  (Q.)  That  is  owing  to  its  being  a  toll  bridge? 
(.4.)  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  district  of  the  metropolis  in 
which  the  bridge  is  situated  to  free  the  bridge;  it  is  a  poor  man's  question; 
the  district  is  inhabited  by  poor  people ; "  the  districts  flooded  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  poor  people  ?— They  are  so. 

2683.  You  sought  to  make  the  Creek  Bridge  a  metropolitan  charger— I  did  so 
because  the  parishes  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford  were  to  be  assessed  and  made 
to  pay  the  cost  of  redeeming  the  tolls  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  all  the  other 
bridges  in  the  metropolis,  and  if  we  were  to  pay  for  them  they  must  pay  for  the 
redemption  of  ours. 

2684.  Waterloo  Bridge  was  not  proposed  to  be  redeemed  in  this  BUI  ? — Yes, 
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in  the  same  Bill;  I  said  if  they  pay  for  ihese  bridges  they  must  pay  for  ours ;  Mr. 

the  argument  is  sound  enough.  Gm  R  Bichard*°*- 

2685.  This  is  the  next  answer:  "  Our  bridge,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  very  , ,  June  1877. 
largely  a  local  question  and  a  local  difficulty,  but  inasmuch  as  J  have  said  before, 

we  who  are  in  the  metropolis  portion  of  Kent  pay  a  third  of  the  whole  county 
rates  of  Kent ;  why  should  not  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Kent  help  to  redeem  this 
bridge  as  well  as  ourselves  "  ? — That  was  my  opinion. 

2686.  Was  it  accessible  to  the  county  ? — Quite  as  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the 
county  if  they  chose  to  come  over  the  bridge. 

2687.  In  the  same  sense  as  it  was  accessible  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow? — Yes  ; 
.but  these  lands  are  not  accessible  to  everybody,  because  there  are  private 
lands  that  you  want  to  spend  money  upon,  and  charge  to  the  metropolis. 

2688.  Then  you  think  that  these  charges  are  local  charges,  and  ought  to  be 
made  so  ? — The  cost  incurred  ought  to  be  assessed  on  the  area  they 
benefit. 

2689.  Then  why  do  you  take  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
contribute  ? — Because  there  may  be  certain  cases  where  it  may  be  desirable  in 
consequence  of  large  expenditure  to  be  incurred,  that  some  portion  might  be 
charged  upon  the  whole  metropolis.  Just  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Green 
wich  District  Board  has  had  to  assess  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
river  wall  upon  the  whole  parish,  and  only  put  7&  per  cent,  upon  the  area 
benefited. 

2690.  1  take  it  that  as  a  rule  you  would  take  care  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  do  not  contribute? — I  do  not  know  why  you  should  say  that. 

2691.  Is  it  a  power  which  you  propose,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  to  put 
extensively  in  force,  or  is  it  an  exceptional  power? — Jt  is  a  power  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ought  to  have. 

2692.  Is  that  an  answer ;  is  this  a  power  which  you  expect  will  be  extensively 
used,  or  an  exceptional  power  as  far  as  your  view  is  concerned,  which  you  will 
not  frequently  use  ? — Whether  or  not  it  would  be  frequently  used  can  only  be 
determined  when  the  questions  come  before  the  Board. 

2693.  You  cannot  give  me  a  notion  whether  you  would  contribute  or  notr  — 
No  ;  when  the  facts  come  before  the  Board  1  can  judge  whether  they  are  such 
that  any  portion  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  metropolis,  or  whether  they 
should  pay  the  whole  of  it 

2694.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  it  is  a  local  and  not  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment, when  you  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are? — Because  every  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  floods  on  the  low-lying  lands  is  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  low-lying  lands,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  assessed 
upon  them. 

2695.  Then  the  result  would  be  that  you  would  vote  against  any  part  of  it 
being  made  a  metropolitan  charge?— On  principle  I  would. 

2696.  Then  it  would  be  an  exceptional  thing  to  vote  any  part  charge  ? — 
Yes. 

2697.  You  say  that  you  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  69th  and  70th  sections 
being  carried  out? — I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  cannot  deal  with  the  question  of 
power  to  enter  up6n  other  persons'  lands,  but  excepting  that,  I  can  see  no  diffi- 
culty whatever. 

2698.  You  have  said  already  that  it  might  have  beet:  put  in  force  in  every 
parish  of  the  metropolis  ?— Excepting  for  that  difficulty. 

2699.  You  do  not  allow  that  difficulty  then  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2700.  Does  that  difficulty  exist  in  your  judgment,  or  not  ? — I  believe  it  does 
exist.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  of 
the  superior  courts  by  mandamus  to  compel  the  owner  of  property  to  allow  the 
vestry  to  go  upon  the  land  ;  but  all  the  legal  advisers  of  the  different  boards  and 
vestries  have,  as  we  understand,  said,  and  certainly  I  may  say  my  own  legal 
adviser  of  the  Greenwich  District  Board  has  told  us  that  we  have  no  power  to 
enter  upon  the  lands  of  private  persons. 

2701.  You  give  the  answers  of  several  of  the  districts ;  you  did  not  give  me 
Lambeth.  Is  this  what  Lambeth  said  as  to  the  whole  of  this  Bill ;  it  is  the  only 
memorial  which  we  have  sent ;  the  memorial  of  the  Vestry  of  Lambeth  ? — I  have 
one  dated  the  19th  November   1875.     Mr.  Deputy  Robert  Taylor  handed  in 

0.111.  a  A3  a  letter 
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Mr.  a  letter  which  was  read  as  follows  :  "  The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth, 

G.  D.  Richardson.  Vesiry  Hall,  Kennington  Green,  S.E.,  19th  November  1875.  Dear  Sir,— 1 
njUM  l877  am  instructed  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  this  vestry, .at  a 
meeting  held  last  night.  Moved  by  Mr.  Turner,  seconded,  and  resolved,  '  That 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be  requested  to  put  into  immediate  action  the 
provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  relating  to  raising  wharfs  and 
other  walls  along  the  riverside,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  prevent  tJbe  periodical 
inundations  which  the  riverside  parishes  are  subject  to/  " 

2702.  Now  let  me  draw  attention  to  this,  which  is. the  only  one  I  know  of? — 
There  may  be  others. 

2703.  I  asked  you  some  time  ago  to  find  them  ? — There  are  none  before  that 
time. 

2704.  Now  listen  to  this '  "  Your  memorialists  have  had  under  consideration 
the  provisions  of  the  Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill,  which  your 
honourable  Board  has  resolved  to  submit  to  Parliament  next  Session ;  that  the 
interests  of  the  parishes  and  districts  represented  by  your  memorialists  will  be 
seriously  injured  if  the  said  measure  be  allowed  to  become  law  in  its  present 
form,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to  cast  upon  the  local  authorities  of  the  districts 
which  abut  upon  the  Thames  the  duty  of  raising  the  river  banks  and  walk  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  so  as  to  prevent  in  future  any  over- 
flow of  the  river  ;  that  the  River  Thames  being  one  of  the  principal  features,  and 
the  most  important  highway  of  the  metropolis,  anything  which  relates  to  it  is  a 

-  matter  of  metropolitan  interest;  and  that  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  tl  e  undertaking,  the  raising  of  the  river  walls  and  banks 
should  be  treated  as  a  work  of  general  importance,  to  be  carried  out  by  your 
honourable  Board  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  metropolis  ;  that  the  Legislature,  in 
entrusting  to  your  honourable  Board  on  several  occasions  the  duty  of  embanking 
parts  of  the  Thames,  has  recognised  and  affirmed  the  justice  of  this  view ;  and 
that,  as  parts  of  the  Thames  have  been  embauked  at  the  cost  of  the  metropolis 
at  large,  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  upon  the  local  bodies  represented  by  your 
memorialists  to  do  for  those  parts  of  the  river  upon  which  their  districts  abut 
what  has  been  done  for  other  parts  at  the  general  cost ;  that  the  burden  would 
weigh  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  some  of-  the  districts  whose  river  frontage  is 
extensive  or  lined  with  wharves  or  warehouses  of  great  value  ;  and  that  in  some 
cases  occupiers  of  property  many  miles  from  the  Thames  would  be  taxed  for 
raising  the  river  walls,  whilst  others  very  near  the  river  would  escape  because 
their  districts  happen  to  have  no  river  frontage ;  that  from  whatever  point  of 
view  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  is  regarded,  it  will  be  seen  to  involve 
hardships  and  inequalities  on  the  riverside  districts,  and  that  the  only  fair  and 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  will  be  for  your  honourable  House 
to  undertake  the  work  of  preventing  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  at  the  cost  of 
the  whole  metropolis  "  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  facts  are  rightly  stated :  "  That 
the  interests  of  the  parishes  and  districts  represented  by  your  memorialists  wiH 
be  seriously  injured  if  the  said  measure  be  allowed  to  become  law  in  its  present 
form."     I  do  not  know  who  that  means;  whose  interest  would  be  injured. 

2705.  It  speaks  for  itself? — No,  it  does  not;  it  pretends  to  say  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  will  be  seriously  injured,  but 
there  is  no  intention  of  throwing  a  shilling  upon  the  ratepayers  of  Lambeth  by 
this  Bill. 

2706.  Is  there  not;  upon  whom  is  it  to  fall? — Upon  the  owners. 

2707.  Show  me  any  single  clause  in  the  Bill  which  throws  it  upon  the 
owners  ?  —  It  makes  it  a  sewers  rate. 

2708.  How  do  you  collect  sewers  rates? — Upon  the  owners. 

2709.  As  part  of  tl>e  general  metropolitan  rate  ?  —  No,  the  owneis  pay  it. 
2710    Are  you  an  occupier  or  owner  yourself? — Both. 

2711.  Do  you  pay  as  occupier  ? — I  pay  tbe  sewers  rate  as  occupier. 

2712.  How  can  you  tell  me  the  sewers  rate  is  thrown  upon  the  owner?— 
Because  I  covenanted  with  my  owner  to  pay  it,  and  I  pay  a  reduced  rent. 

2713.  Do  you  know  any  other  being  in  tbe  metropolis  who  is  an  occupier  and 
who  does  not  pay  a  sewers  rate  r— Do  you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  8th,  when  the  sewers  rate  was  made,  it  became  not  a 
charge  upon  the  owner  but  a  charge  upon  the  occupier  ? 

2714.  You  are  not  a  lawyer  but  I  am,  and  I  am  not  here  to  answer  your  ques- 

tions. 
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tions.     I  talk  of  sewers  rate  in  the  metropolis  at.  present ;  is  it  not  paid  l>y  the  Mr 

occupier  as  a  rule?- It  is  not  paid  by  the  occupier  as  a  rule,  unless  he  has  ft  *•  ********> 
covenanted  with  his  landlord  that  he  was  to  pay  it.  11  J        8 

2715  Do  not  you  know,  as  a  rule,  it  is  paid  by  the  occupier  ?— I  know  it  is      "    IUI*1"W' 
not  paid  by  the  occupier  unless  he  has  covenanted  to  pay  it. 

2716  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  clauses  giving  power  to  distribute  it  ?— J 
do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

2717.  Does  not  your  own  Bill  say  that  the  vestry  are  to  distribute  it  over  the 
district:— There  is  no  such  power;  it  is  over  the  area  beneBted,  not  the 
district. 

271 8.  It  is  your  own  19th  clause  :  «  And  in  any  case  in  which  it  shall  appear 

to  the  Board  that  such  expenses  have  been  incurred  for  the  special  benefit  of  ' 
any  particular  part  of  such  parish  or  district,  or  have  not  been  incurred  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  the  whole  of  such  parish  or  district,  they  may,  bv  order,  direct 
the  vestry  pr  district,  board,  to  cause  the  sum  or  sums  necessary  for  defraying 
such  expenses,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  levied  in  such  part,  or  exempt  any 
part  of  such  parish  or  district  from  the  rates,  or  require  a  less  rate  to  be  levied 
thereon,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require"?— That  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requiring  the  owner  of  the  property 'benefited  to  pay;  the  owner  of  the 
property  not  benefited  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

2719.  There  is  nothing  here  about  owner  ?— The  whole  principle  of  the  Bill 
is  that  the  owner  shall  have  to  pay. 

2720.  Take  your  own  instance ;  you  talk  about  having  covenaated  with  your 
owner  to  pay  sewers  rate;  that  sewers  rate  is  now  to  include  a  new  charge? — 
Yes,  I  agree  with  you. 

2721.  Then  you  would  be  bound  to  pay.  though  it  is  a  new  charge  put  upon 
the  sewers  rate  ?— If  I  have  entered  into  that  covenant  with  my  eyes  open,  I 
must  take  the  burden. 

2722.  Were  your  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  this  Bill  was  to  pass? — I  knew 
it  was  a  charge  upon  ihe  owner;  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act 
makes  it  a  charge. 

2723.  Do  you  know  that  the  main  drainage  rate  was  a  charge  upon  the 
owner,  unless  he  covenanted  out  of  it ;  but  now  you  are  going  to  add  to  it 
what  many  people  have  covenanted  themselves  out  of,  a  further  charge  r — It  is 
not  a  fun  her  charge;  we  ask  the  Legislature  to  give  us  power  to  carry 
it  out. 

2724.  This  is  a  new  addition  to  the  sewers  rate,  is  it  not  ?—  No,  it  is  chargeable 
by  the  69th  and  70th  sections.  By  the  159th  section  it  can  be  assessed  upon 
the  different  parts  of  the  district  or  parish  ;  and  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  is 
required  to  be  raised  as  a  sewers  rate,  and  levied  upon  the  owner,  and 
not  upon  the  occupier  ;  and  it  is  an  owner's  charge,  and  not  an  occupier's 
charge. 

2725.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  vestries  do  not  make  a  rate  when 
they  get  their  precept  for  the  main  drainage  upon  the  occupiers? — Yes, 
with  the  full  instructions  to  the  occupier  that  he  can  deduct  it  from  the 
owner. 

272(1.  If  it  is  not  paid,  who  is  distrained  upon? — The  occupier. 

2727.  Now  let  me  return  to  my  point ;  you  are  asking  for  a  new  power,  are 
you  not  ? — No  new  power,  except  the  power  of  entry  on  to  the  land,  and  the 
power  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  contribute  under  certain 
circumstances. 

2728.  And  the  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  order  the 
vestry  to  do  it,  which  you  have  no  power  to  do  now  ?-  No.  « 

2729.  And  you  are  going  to  confer  a  power  upon  the  .Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  compel  works  to  be  done  payable  out  of  the  sewers  rates,  which 
yon  have  no  power  to  do  now  ? — For  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  who  are  to  pay 
for  it. 

2730.  Thar,  would  be  a  liability  to  sewers  rate,  which  does  not  now  exist : — 
No,  the  liability  exists  in  this  Act  at  the  present  moment. 

2731.  You,  no  more  than  the  other  gentlemen,  have  considered  the  amount 
of  compensation  which  it  is  likely  to  have  to  be  paid  ?  —  No,  I  cannot  say  I  have 
considered  it ;  but  it  is  a  minor  matter,  because,  supposing  yon  have  got  a  large 
compensation   to  fall  upon  a  property  particularly   benefited,   if  you  assess  it 
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Mr.  under  the  159th  Section,  the  property  benefited  will  have  to  pay  it ;  it  does  not 

G.  B.  Richardson.  affect  tjle  ratepayers  of  the  parish. 

11  Jane  1877.  2732.  How  would  it  be,  supposing  the  amount  assessed  upon  it  was  larger 

than  the  rent?— Then  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  that  the  tenant  is  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  any  more  than  his  rent ;  and  you  must  go  to  the  owner,  or 
wait  till  the  tenant's  rent  will  equal  it ;  the  provision  is  very  clear  in  the  Act, 
right  through.     You  have  not  studied  it,  and  1  have. 

2733.  You  at  one  time,  I  think,  were  under  the  impres>ion  that  Greenwich 
parish  had  done  all  that  is  needed  to  be  done  ?—  I  think  we  have  done  all  that 
might  consistently  be  required  of  us. 

2734.  How  is  it  you  come  out  the  second  on  the  list  of  persons  to  be  charged: 
— I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  it  in  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  return  ;  it  took  me 
by  surprise ;  but  we  have  had  no  overflow ;  even  the  last  large  overflow,  one 
Sunday  in  October  or  November,  did  not  overflow  the  river  wall  of  the  Green- 
wich Marshes. 

2735.  How  doe3  it  come  that  you  are  to  pay  10,600  /.  ? — Because  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  proposes  to  add  three  feet  to  the  river  wall  in  Greenwich  Marshes. 

2736.  That,  in  your  judgment,  is  useless  ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  would  put  ray 
opinion  against  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's,  but,  practically  speaking,  the  Thames 
has  not  overflowed  since  the  Greeuwich  District.  Board  raised  the  walls. 

2737.  Your  Board,  whatever  you  may  have,  have  another  objection ;  did  not 
you  strongly  object  to  that  part  of  the  Bill,  in  the  first  instance,  compelling  them 
to  raise  the  banks  in  a  way  to  be  prescribed  to  your  Board,  which  does  not  bind 
itself  to  provide  anything  for  the  cost ;  did  not  your  Board  make  that  objection? 
— No.  My  Board  made  one  objection,  and  when  I  put  the  matter  forward  as 
their  representative  at  the  Metropolitan  Board,  they  gave  me  their  full  and 
entire  support,  and  every  one  of  them  passed  a  resolution  directly  contrary  to 
what  they  had  done  before. 

2738.  You  converted  them  ?— Yes. 

2739.  That  was  their  view  originally  ? — Yes. 

2740.  How  did  you  convert  them  ?— I  told  them  the  truth,  and  I  made  the 
matter  clear  to  them. 

2741.  How  did  you  convert  them  ;  they  very  strongly  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  would  in  the  least  way  compel  them  to  do  so? — They  thought 
it  would  be  a  charge  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  I  told  them  it  was  no  charge 
upon  the  ratepayers,  that  the  ratepayers,  qnd  ratepayers,  would  not  have  to  pay 
a  shilling. 

2742.  You  should  say,  as  I  think,  not  as  I  thought,  because  I  still  think  so? 
— I  showed  them  the  Act  of  Parliament,  und  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  a  charge 
upon  the  ratepayers.  Power  is  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by 
Statute,  because  they  are  the  elective  representatives  of  the  metropolis,  and  they 
have  full  power  to  judge  of  those  things,  and  having  that  power  they  exercise 
that  power. 

2743.  Where  in  any  Metropolitan  Board  Bills  is  there  any  such  power  as  is 
given  here  of  ordering  works  to  be  done,  and  the  rates  to  be  levied  by  another 
person  ?  —  I  do  not  remember. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pemher. 

2744.  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  put,  and  I  will  Tead  this  in  order 
to  make  them  quite  clear;  I  will  read  the  Resolution  of  the  7th  of  April  1876. 
"  That  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  the  question  of  protecting  the  metro- 
polis from  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  be  approved,  and  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
strengthening  the  powers  of  vestries  and  district  boards  to  enable  those  bodies 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  69th  and  70th  Sections  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855,  and  that  this  Board  should  have  power  to  intervene, 
and  to  require  the  execution  of  necessary  works."  Did  you  vote  for  that  resolu- 
tion ? — 1  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Works  Committee,  and  brought  up  that 
recommendation. 

2745.  Did  you  vote  for  that  resolution  ?— I  think  I  did;  I  have  no  doubt  I 
did. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

2746.  All  the  evidence  you  have  been  giving  in  favour  of  the  Bill  proceeds, 
does  it  not,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  floods  of  the  particular  localities  are 
matters  with  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  nothing  to  do,  and  have  no 
responsibility  in  respect  of? — They  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

2747.  They  are  not  responsible  for  their  recurrence? — No. 

2748.  If  it  were  the  case  that  those  floods  had  been  in  any  way  caused  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  themselves,  would  that  alter  your  opinion  ? — It 
might  possibly. 

2749.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  floods  have  been  caused  or  contributed  to 
by  the  acts  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  would  that  alter  your  opinion 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  mode,  of  levying  the  necessary  cost  and  providing  this 
money  ? — That  is  an  abstract  question  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  answer, 
because  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  such  fact  has  taken  place. 

2750.  Being  perfectly  satisfied,  which  I  can  quite  believe,  will  you  answer  my 
question  r — I  cannot  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

2751.  I  have  a  right  to  put  a  hypothetical  question;  I  will  not  discuss  the 
engineering  question  with  you,  because  you  are  not  an  engineer;  assuming  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  contributed  to  the  existence  of  the  floods, 
would  you  still  say  that  it  is  just  that  the  expense  of  providing  against  them 
should  be  levied  on  a  particular  locality? — I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

2752.  Yes,  you  can? — No,  I  cannot.  I  decline  to  answer  a  question  put  in 
that  way,  because  it  is  only  calculated  to  mislead  ;  high  tides  in  the  metropolis 
are  not.  engineering  questions.  We  have  high  tides  at  Sheerness,  and  there  is 
no  high  ride  in  the  City  of  London  without  it  is  first  of  all  a  high  tide  in  the 
British  Channel.     It  is  absurd  to  put  such  a  question. 

2753«  I  ask  once  more,  and  if  you  please  you  can  decline  to  answer? — I  decline 
because  it  is  a  question  put  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  it  can  lead  to  no  good 
result. 

2754.  I  put  it  to  you,  if  it  appears  that  those  floods  have  been  contributed  to 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  themselves,  in  your  judgment  is  it  just  that 
this  system  of  paying  for  their  prevention  should  be  adopted? — I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  said  ;  it  is  no  use  asking  the  question. 

2756.  Mr.  Bazalgette^]  Adopt  the  hypothesis,  and  answer  it  subject  to  that? 
— If  you  say  I  am  to  accept  the  hypothesis,  I  am  ready  to  give  an  affirmative 
answer. 

2757.  Mr.  Bidder."]  I  say,  would  it  be  just? — If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I 
answer  it  in  the  negative. 


Mr. 

Q.  B.  Richankon. 

11  June  1877. 


^o 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens. 

2758.  You,  I  think,  were  a  very  strong  upholder  of  the  view  that  the  parishes 
had  power  enough  ?— No,  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said  that  they  had  power  enough 
to  do  everything  but  enter  upon  private  lands. 

2759.  Did  not  you  object  to  the  parishes  invoking  the  assistance  in  any  way 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — Certainly  not. 

2760.  Did  not  you  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  parishes  ought  to  put  in 
force  the  powers  they  already  had,  and  not  to  be  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  come 
down  and  help  them  ? — I  made  that  remark,  but  by  Jupiter  coming  down  to  help 
them,  I  was  referring  to  the  whole  metropolis  paying  their  burdens. 

2761.  And  you  think  Jupiter  would  come  down  and  help  them  in  that  way? 
— I  do  not  think  he  would. 

2762.  Greenwich  we  know  has  been  put  down  10,600  /.  to  pay? — Yes. 

2763.  The  principle  you  recommend  is  that  Greenwich  should  pay  it? — I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  Greenwich  ;  it  is  the  area  benefited  in  Greenwich. 

2764.  I  used  the  expression  used  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  ;  in  whatever  sense 
he  meant  Greenwich,  I  mean  Greenwich  ? — The  sense  in  the  Bill  is  that  the 
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Mr.  area  of  Greenwich  benefited    by  the  expenditure  of   money   should  pay  that 

G.  B.  Richardson,  expenditure. 
11  Jane  1877.  2765.  Would  it  be  something  more  or  less  than  the  Greenwich  district  r— 

Very  much  less  than  the  Greenwich  district,  not  one  hundredth  part  of  it. 

2766.  One  hundredth  part  cf  Greenwich  U  to  find  the  10,600 /.  ? — Yes. 

2767.  Would  Greenwich  be  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  should  contribute  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question  at  the  present  moment. 

2768.  Supposing  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  contribute,  out  of 
what  funds  would  it  do  so?— Out  of  the  monies  it  raises  under  its  general 
statutes,  and  which  it  recovers  as  a  sewers  rate  over  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

2769.  Then  supposing  the  one-hundreth  part  of  Greenwich,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  have  paid  its  10,600/. ;  and  supposing  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  find  an  exceptional  case  somewhere  else  to  contribute  to,  Greenwich 
having  paid  its  own  share,  would  have  again  to  contribute  to  the  exceptional 
case  somewhere  else? — Yes,  according  to  its  proportion. 

2770.  That  you  put  forward  as  an  equitable  scheme? — Yes,  we  have  adopted 
it  already  in  Greenwich. 

2771.  Taking  the  area  of  the  hundredth  part  of  Greenwich,  what  would 
10,600 1,  come  to  upon  that  ?— I  have  no  means  of  telling  you  what  the  rateable 
value  of  the  district  is. 

2772.  It  is  your  own  district? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

2773.  I  am  told  roughly,  something  like  40$.  in  the  pound  ? — I  do  not  think 
anybody  can  say  that,  because  they  do  not  know  the  area  over  which  it  would  be 
cast. 

2774.  Assuming  that,  would  it  be  a  reasonable  thing,  with  the  liability  of 
further  contribution  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  afterwards  ?— There 
is  power  in  the  Bill  to  borrow  money  and  spread  it  over  a  period  of  years. 

2  7  75-  Whatever  are  the  powers  in  the  Bill,  you  think  them  reasonable  ?— It 
would  be  reasonable  if  necessary ;  that  is  the  principle. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Philbrick. 

2776.  You  told  one  of  my  learned  friends  that  the  principle  of  taxation,  with 
reference  to  sea  walls  in  a  Level  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  was  so 
carried  out  through  a  jury ;  that  lands  were  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
derived  ? — It  is  not  through  a  jury;  the  jury  determine  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  determine  upon  whom  the  incidence  of  taxation 
shall  fall. 

2777.  The  principle  is  rating  according  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  work! 
— Clearly  so. 

2778.  There  are  two  classes  of  improvements  in  the  metropolis,  one  borne  by 
the  ratepayers  at  large  through  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  which  you  called 
metropolitan  improvements  ? — Yes. 

2779.  The  other  more  purely  a  local  improvement  ? — Yes. 

278  j.  In  that  case,  is  the  practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  contribute  a 
moiety,  settled  by  agreement,  which  they  pay  out  of  the  general  rates,  and  leave 
the  district  to  do  the  rest  out  of  the  district  rate  ? — Yes,  local  improvements. 

2781.  With  regard  to  through  communications  and  thoroughfares,  they  are 
put  always  on  the  metropolis  at  large,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2782.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Board.  For  instance,  the  improvement  of 
the  River  Thames  being  a  great  thoroughfare  by  water,  that  would  be  metro- 
politan ? — Clearly  so. 

2783.  An  improvement  of  a  main  thoroughfare  ? — Clearly  so. 

2784.  If  you  got  to  a  side  street  or  court,  it  would  be  a  local  improve- 
ment to  which  you  would  contribute,  as  you  thought  it  of  utility,  or  not? — 
Yes. 

2785.  As  to  the  portion  of  Thames-street  which  was  flooded  ;  that  is  a  main 
thoroughfare,  is  it  not? — I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  flooded. 

2786.  Assuming  the  work  necessary  to  protect  Thames-street  from  flooding, 
that  would  be  a  main  thoroughfare,  would  it  not  ? — Thames-street  we  consider 
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a  main  thoroughfare,  as  far  as  the  improvement  of  the  thoroughfare  is  con-  Mr- 

cerned.  °-  *;  "***»»•, 

2787.  Maintaining  a  thoroughfare  open  for  the  use  of  the  public  generally  ?      11  June  1877. 
— Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  parity  between  the  widening  of  thoroughfare  and  the 
protecting  of  certain  districts  or  lands  from  floods. 

2788.  Excepting  this;  supposing  that  in  order  to  keep  the  street  clear  from 
flooding  the  work  is  necessary,  it  would  be  a  work  ancillary  to  the  purposes  of 
a  thoroughfare  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

2789.  Not  to  leave  it  as  a  mere  hypothesis;  taking  the  case  of  Tooley- 
street,  which  is  in  my  district,  and  which  has  been  flooded  on  a  recent  occasion, 
is  an  improvement  which  keeps  the  floods  out  of  Tooley-street  a  metropolitan 
improvement? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

2790.  Why  not?— Because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  property 
subject  to  the  floods. 

2791.  Are  you  aware  of  some  improvements  going  on  in  the  Harrow-road  ? 
— Yes. 

2792.  Is  that  a  metropolitan  improvement  ?—  The  Act  of  Parliament  has 
declared  it  to  be  so. 

2793.  Why  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  why. 

2794.  Parliament  has  some  reason  for  doing  it? — You  must  apply  to  the 
House  for  that. 

2795-  What  is  the  nature  of  the  improvement  of  Harrow-road  ? — Widening 
the  thoroughfare. 

2796.  That  would  be  an  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  living  in 
the  houses  adjoining  the  thoroughfare? — And  for  the  benefit  of  persons  wishing 
to  walk  or  ride  through  it. 

2797.  Supposing  I  want  to  walk  down  Tooley-street,  and  I  find  a  flood  there, 
it  is  for  my  benefit  that  improvement  should  be  made  to  keep  the  floods  out  ?— 
Yes  ;  but  all  questions  of  floodings  may  fall  back  to  the  original  Statute  law  in 
existence  ever  since  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  which  has  been  proved  again  and 
again ;  we  cannot  compare  the  two  things  together ;  there  is  no  parity  between 
them. 

2798.  Is  it  not  so ;  if  I  want  to  use  a  thoroughfare  it  is  to  my  advantage  to 
find  the  thoroughfare  in  a  good  state  of  repair? — Yes. 

2799.  You  may  apply  the  same  principle  to  Tooley-street,  and  say  that  any- 
thing which  keeps  it  in  a  proper  state  of  repair  is  a  metropolitan  improvement? 
— You  may  say  so. 

2800.  Am  I  not  speaking  the  truth?— Yes,  but  it  will  not  resolve  itself  into 
the  question  that  the  public  shall  pay  for  it. 

2801.  If  I  live  six  miles  from  Tooley-street,  and  use  Tooley-street  as  a 
thoroughfare,  I  use  it  in  a  publie  capacity  ?— But  because  it  is  a  private  im- 
provement, private  persons  should  pay ;  it  is  the  statute  law  ever  since  Henry 

2802.  I  do  not  ask  about  the  statute  law;  I  ask  why  the  Harrow-road  im- 
the  8th. 

provement  is  to  be  a  public  improvement,  and  paid  for  by  the  metropolis,  when  % 
the  keeping  of  Tooley-street  tree  from  flood  is  to  be  considered  a  private  im*- 
provement,  and  is  to  be  paid  for  by  people  living  in  Tooley-street? — The 
Legislature  has  determined  that  the  widening  of  Harrow-road  is  a  metropolitan 
improvement,  and  it  has  provided  accordingly ;  the  Legislature  has  not  provided 
that  the  freeing  from  flood  is  a  public  improvement. 

2803.  Remember  why  you  are  here:  you  are  here  because  tl>e  Chairman  has 
stated  the  main  point  to  be  the  incidence  of  taxation? — Yes. 

2804.  And  you  are  here  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation.  ?-— 
Yes. 

2805.  You  are  not  here  to  tell  us  the  statute  law  as  to  other  matters ;  you  are 
here  to  give  us  reasons  why  the  policy  put  forward  by  the  Board  should  be 
adopted?— Excuse  me  ;  I  am  here  to  inform  the  Committee  upon  that  which  was 
the  statute  law ;  I  was  asked  certain  questions.  I  have  looked  np  those  questions 
all  the  way  through,  and  1  hope  I  have  answered  them  intelligently. 

2806.  Give  me  a  reason  why  Harrow-road  is  a  public  improvement,  and 
0,11 :.  b  b  2  keeping 
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Mr.  keeping  Tooley-street  clear  of  water  is  not  ? — I  can  give  no  other  answer  than  I 

•  B%  Rickar(k°**  have  given  before ;  there  is  no  parity  between  the  two, 
11  June  1877.  2807.  You  cannot  give  any  reason  why  keeping  such  a  thoroughfare  as 

Harrow-road  open  should  be  a  public  improvement,  and  keeping  Tooley-street 
clear  of  water  should  not  be  a  public  improvement? — There  is  a  parity  between 
making  Harrow-road  a  public  improvement  and  making  Tooley-street  a  public 
improvement ;  they  both  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  but  when  you 
are  comparing  the  widening  of  Tooley-street  as  a  carriage  way  and  stopping  the 
water  coming  over  it,  there  is  no  parity  between  the  two. 

2808.  Your  definition  of  a  metropolitan  improvement  wa9  that  a  metropolitan 
improvement  is  an  improvement  which  confers  a  benefit  accessible  to  the  whole 
of  the  population  ? — Yes. 

2809.  If  Tooley-street  is  full  of  water,  Tooley-street  is  not  accessible  to  the 
whole  population  ? — If  Tooley-street  is  full  of  water,  the  houses  are  full  of  water, 
and  the  public  have  not  their  access  to  the  houses. 

2810.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  houses  ;  I  want  to  go  down  Tooley-street;  is  it 
accessible  to  me  as  if  it  is  for  the  water? — Not  as  accessible  as  if  it  was  not  full  of 
water. 

2811.  Is  it  accessible  at  all,  except  in  a  boat? — It  may  or  may  not  be  ;1 
cannot  tell  you. 

2812.  Is  not  that  an  improvement  under  your  definition  ? — No,  not  under  the 
terms  of  the  statute. 

2813.  Now  as  to  the  memorials;  what  memorials  have  you  had  from  St. 
Olave's  parish  ? — 1  cannot  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  had  any 
memorials.  I  find  there  is  this  one  dated  the  10th  of  March  1876.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Board,  "  That  your  memorialists  find  that  as  your  honourable 
Board  have  under  consideration  the  draft  of  a  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
to  amend  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855  (especially  Section  69), 
to  empower  your  honourable  Board  to  compel  vestries,  district  boards,  landowners, 
and  others  to  construct,  raise,  strengthen,  and  maintain  all  banks,  docks,  wharves, 
and  defences  abutting  on,  or  adjoining  any  river,  stream,  &c,  in  any  parish  or  dis- 
trict within  the  metropolis,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  your  honour- 
able Board,  for  the  effectual  drainage  or  protecting  from  inundations  such  parish 
or  district,  and  that  your  honourable  Board  further  seek  power,  in  the  event  of 
any  such  vestry  or  district  board  not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  your 
honourable  Board  to  carry  out  such  works  as  aforesaid  to  charge  such  cost  upon 
any  vestry,  district  board,  landowner,  or  other  persons,  as  under  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Bill  would  be  liable  to  such  charge.  That  your  memorialists' 
district  has  a  frontage  to  the  River  Thames  of  about  a  mile,  extending  from 
London  Bridge  to  St.  Saviour's  Dock,  and  many  wharves  and  dwellings  within 
the  area  of  the  district  have  suffered  considerable  damage.  That  within  the  last 
three  years  the  district  of  your  memorialists  has  suffered  from  two  unusually 
high  floods,  the  inundations  causing  much  distress  and  loss  among  the  poorer 
classes  exposed  to  its  effects,  several  houses  in  the  districts  being  flooded  to  the 
extent  of  about  4  feet,  some  of  which  being  in  Tooley-street,  Mill-lane,  Morgan's- 
lane,   Stoney-lane,  Vine-street,    Freeman's-laae,   Horsivdown-lane,   and    other 

K laces,  leaving  a  deposit  of  mud  and  sewage  prejudicial  to  the  health  o£  the  in- 
abitants.  That  hitherto  Parliament  has  recognised  the  important  public  charac- 
ter of  the  work  of  embanking  the  River  Thames,  as  evidenced  by  the  Acts 
authorising  your  honourable  Board  to  construct  the  Victoria  Embankment,  the 
Albert  Embankment,  and,  more  recently,  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  granting  to 
your  honourable  Board  powers  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  such 
works  by  loans  on  security  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties,  or  by  a  rate  levied  over 
the  whole  of  the  rateable  property  within  the  metropolitan  area.  Your  memo- 
rialists therefore  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  your  honour- 
able Board  to  seek  the  powers  provided  in  the  Bill  about  to  be  introduced  by 
your  honourable  Board  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  assess  upon  vestries,  dis- 
trict boards,  landowners,  and  others,  the  cost  of  such  works  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  drainage  or  protection  from  inundation  such  parish  or  district,  or  part 
thereof.  And  your  memorialists  humbly  pray  that  your  honourable  Board  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  introducing  into  Parliament  a  Bill  to 
enable  your  honourable  Board  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  such  works  in  like 
manner  as  funds  have  been  raised  for  the  aforesaid  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea 
Embankments/' 

2814.  That 
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2814.  That  memorial  does  not  ask  you  to  put  in  force  the  powers,  supposing  Mr. 
them  to  be  there,  in  Sections  69  and  70  of  the  Metropolis  Local   Management  G*  B.  Rkhard*m. 
Act  ? — It  asks  us  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  spread  the  cost  of  doing  it     n  j„ne  ^77. 
over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis, 

2815.  That  is  different  from  putting  into  force  any  power  that  you  have 
in  Sections  69  and  70  of  the  principal  Act  ? — They  do  not  ask  us  to  do 
that. 

2816.  Have  you  had  before  you  a  letter  from  St.  Olave's  district  offering  to 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  Bill  on  certain  conditions  ? — I  do  not  remember 
it,  or  1  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  it. 

2817.  Supposing  St.  Olave's  offered  to  withdraw  the  opposition  on  the  con- 
dition of  your  being  bound  by  the  plans  and  estimates  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
would  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  agree  to  such  a  proposal? — It  would  be 
very  undesirable  for  a  member  of  the  Board  to  answer  a  hypothetical  question 
when  he  cannot  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Roche  stated,  and 
I  agree  with  him,  that  no  doubt  the  Board  would  withdraw  the  clause  from  the 
Bill  which  enabled  the  Board  to  exercise  power,  whether  the  vestries  or  district 
boards  chose  or  not.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Board  intended  such  a  clause  to 
be  in,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  that  you  put  quite  in  that 
form.  A  letter  has  been  sent,  but  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  interfere  with  the  local  boards  and 
vestries  one  iota  more  than  is  necessary ;  but  unfortunately  all  the  district 
boards  and  vestries  are  lax  in  putting  in  force  the  powers  they  have,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  have 
power. 

281 8.  I  ask  as  to  the  particular  point ;  do  you  consider  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  will  accept  such  an  offer  as  that  ? — I  do  not  know  the  offer. 

2819.  "That  the  Board  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  Thames  River 
(Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill,  conditionally  on  the  specification  of  works  furnished 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  being  incorporated  into  the  Bill,  as  the  only 
works  now  or  hereafter  to  be  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  from 
this  Board  under  the  Bill."  Are  you  prepared  to  accept  that  ? — No,  it  is  purely 
an  engineering  question.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  stated  that  he  did  not  bind 
himself  particularly  to  that  statement  that  he  made. 

2820.  And  you  agree  that  we  can  get  no  just  guide  whatever  as  to  the  liability 
imposed  upon  us  by  these  plans  and  estimates? — Considering  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  is  a  representative  body,  I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be 
required  to  do  anything  more  than  they  have  done ;  they  are  the  body  interested, 
but  they  have  the  power  of  doing  everything  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  put  clown  in  black  and  white  every 
single  power  and  liability  that  they  incur,  or  every  single  thing  they  are  bound 
to  do,  is  a  thing  that  you  cannot  expect. 

2821.  Are  you  prepared  to  accept  such  a  condition  as  that  ? — No,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accept  it. 

2822.  Do  not  you  agree  that  we  cannot  place  any  reliance  at  all  upon  the  plans 
and  estimates  ? — I  cannot  answer  that,  because  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  engineer 
of  the  Board  and  not  in  mine. 

2823.  You  mentioned  the  wallscott  to  be  levied  in  the  districts  ;  have  you  any 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  payments  ?— I  know  in  my  own  district,  before  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  was  passed,  a  jury  was  summoned  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  jury  determined  what  works  were  necessary ;  then  the 
Commissioners  did  the  work,  and  the  money  expended  was  raised  by  a  rate,  and 
the  rate  was  called  a  wallscott,  and  the  wallscott  was  raised  upon  the  area 
benefited. 

2824.  Do  you  know  where  the  Commissioners  were  chosen  from  ? — There  are 
some  gentlemen  present  who  knew  them. 

2825-  I  asked  the  question  of  one  financier,  and  he  could  not  tell  me  r — One 
lived  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  Sir  John  Thwaites  was  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

2826.  You  come  to  support  the  taxation  which  we,  under  the  old  law,  leave 
to  the  Commissioners;  who  were  the  Commissioners?  —  Sir  John  Thwaites 
was  one. 

2827.  I  speak  of  the  old  law  ?— I  speak  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.     Sir  John  Thwaites  was  one  of  the  old  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

0.111.  b  b  3  2828.  In 
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j  n  ¥\   *      ^  2%2*'h  Henry  the  E^th's  reign?- No,  I  talk  of  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
?.  B.  Rickxrdson.  doners  of  Sewers.  r 

ii  June  1877.  2829-  I  talk  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  which  you  refer  r— In  Henry 

the  Eighth's  time  there  are  three  mentioned  in  the  Acts  specifically. 

2830.  Where  was  their  property?— There  are  there  mentioned;  they  were  filled 
up  in  the  Crown  Office. 

2831.  Will  you  tell  me  where  their  property  was  situated  ?— They  must  hm 
been  owners  of  property  on  the  Level  that  was  to  be  benefited  by  the  works 
executed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Locke. 

2832.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Fulham  district?— 
I  know  some  of  it. 

2833.  Do  you  know  the  Mall  at  Hammersmith  ?— Yes» 

2834.  That  leads  up  to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2835.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  difference  between  that,  as  an  "approach  to 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  this  approach  to  Deptford  Bridge,  which  is  going  to 
be  charged  upon  the  whole  metropolis  ?— If  the  question  is  asked  purely  at  a 
question  of  improvement  of  a  thoroughfare,  they  would  be  somewhat  of  the  st»e 
character  as  an  improvement  of  a  thoroughfare. 

2836.  Are  you  aware  that,  under  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  plans,  the  wall  in 
front  of  the  Mall  at  Hammersmith  is  to  l>e  raised  4  feet?— I  do  not  know  how 
much  it  is  to  be  raised,  or  whetlier  this  10  an  improvement  of  the  thorough&re. 

2837.  It  is  to  keep  water  off  the  thoroughfare  ? — Yes. 

2838.  Can  you  pass  along  a  thoroughfare  when  it  is  covered  with  water?— 
There  is  no  parity  between  them;  if  you  want  to  improve  a  thoroughfare,  you 
must  alter  the  level  of  the  place,  and  do  a  number  of  other  things ;  but  the 
raising  of  a  bit  of  wall  to  keep  water  out  is  a  very  trifling  affair. 

2839.  In  what  way  will  this  benefit  the  Fulham  district,  the  widening  of  the 
approaches  to  Deptford  Bridge  ? — Fulham  contributes  to  all  the  metropolitan 
improvements,  and  Fulham  will  be  entitled  to  have  improvements  constructed  in 
its  own  district;  some  have  been  constructed  already,  and  we  are  now  taking 
some  of  their  open  spaces,  and  maintaining  them,  and  doing  them  up ;  but 
there  has  not  been  a  large  amouat  of  money  expended  in  Fulham.  Shepherd's 
Bush  is  a  place  where  we  have  spent  a  good  d*ai  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
district. 

2840.  Do  you  know  how  many  ratepayers  there  are  in  Fulham?— No. 

2841.  If  I  tell  you  that  there  are  14,000,  would  you  agree  to  it? — You  Mast 
not  leave  the  Committee  to  form  an  idea  that  the  14,000  ratepayers  have  any 

*  interest  in  the  question. 

2842.  Can  you  tell  me  the  area  to  be  benefited  ?—  No,  I  do  not  know  the 
levels  of  Fulham. 

2843.  Under  this  Bill  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  district  being 
taxed  ? — There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  which  will  permit  other  than  the  owners 
of  property  being  taxed. 

2844.  The  ratepayers  are  the  people  who  have  always  to  pay  the  money  first? 
-—Yes,  they  pay  it  first,  and  then  they  deduct  it ;  it  is  a  landlords'  question,  and 
not  a  tenants'  question. 

2845.  Do  you  remember  when  you  converted  your  Board  to  support  this 
Bill  ? — I  do  not  know ;  it  was  some  time  in  November  or  October  last  year. 

2846.  Was  it  before  the  17th  November,,  because  there  is  a  letter  from  your 
Board  here  ? — It  was  somewhere  about  that  time. 

2847.  At  the  end  of  their  letter  it  says :  "  My  Board  fear  at  some  future  time 
they  might,  under  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  be  ordered  to  curry  out 
expensive  works  where  the  object  might  be  obtained  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
means  "  ? — I  told  them  that  if  they  did  carry  out  inexpensive  works  they  would 
be  leviable  upon  the  district  benefited,  not  upon  the  parish. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  B&zalgette. 

2848.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Board,  under 
the  present  Bill,  to  derogate  in  any  way  from  the  rights  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  River  Thames  ? — Certainly  not. 

2849.  *■* 
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2849.  And   as  soon  as   the    Conservators   have    developed  the   particular  m£L~i~ 
grievance  which  underlies  their  cross-examination,  you  have  no  doubt  the  Board     *       Mutorason. 
will  meet  it  in  a  way  favourable  to  them? — No  doubt  whatever.                                 n  jn^  ^77. 

2850.  At  the  same  time,  the  Clause  as  it  stands  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
existing  law  ? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

2851.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  quotation  of  my  learned  friend, 
but  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  facts  connected  with  the  foot  note  were  tlxat  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  felt  that  the  charge  bearing  upon  certain  places 
was  au  unfair  one,  and  therefore  applied  of  their  own  motion  to  Parliament  in 
order  to  place  it  upon  the  metropolis  at  large  ? — It  was  purely  an  Act  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  because  they  considered  it  unfair  to  assess  a 
district  with  the  cost  of  a  large  and  important  main  sewer. 

2852.  And  I  believe  the  particular  works  which  were  affected  by  it  were 
works  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  main  drainage  system? — Yes,  the 
sewer  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now,  and  was  at 
that  time. 

2853.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  whether  the  Jjangham  Hotel  waa 
assessed  to  the  drainage  system  of  the  south  side  of  the  river  ;  I  presume  the 
Langham  Hotel  would  not  have  communication  physically  with  the  sewerage  for 
the  south  side  ? — No. 

2854.  Was  the  primary  object  for  which  the  main  drainage  was  called  into 
existence,  to  relieve  the  Thames  of  sewage  which  found  its  way  into  it,  and 
polluted  itd  waters  ? — Yes. 

2K55.  Now,  to  test  whether  the  north  and  southern  systems  of  drainage  can 
be  separated,  let  me  put  it  in  this  way ;  if  the  northern  system  had  been  carried 
out,  and  the  southern  system  had  been  left  unexecuted,  would  the  river  have 
been  relieved  of  the  sewage  ? — Certainly  not. 

2856.  Supposing  that  the  northern  side  carried  out  their  system,  would  the 
northern  side  themselves  have  derived  any  benefit  from  it,  if  the  southern  side 
still  continued  to  pour  sewage  into  the  river? — They  might  have  derived  some 
benefit,  but  not  the  full  benefit. 

2857.  Therefore,  it  was  simply  a  community  of  interest  which  governed  the 
whole  construction  of  the  main  drainage  ? — It  was  so. 

2858.  A  community  of  interest  which  required  the  river  which  flowed  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  sides  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified? — It 
was  so. 

2859.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  why  you  should  take  the  powers  to  con- 
tribute, inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  that  the  cost  is  to  be  allocated 
according  to  the  benefit ;  I  will  ask  you  whether,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  not  extensive  power  of  contribution  towards 
works  which,  under  the  Acts,  are  purely  local,  and  should  fall  wholly  upon  the 
locality  ? — They  have  that  power  unlimited. 

2S60.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  table ;  first  of  all  read  the  heads, 
which  describe  the  sort  of  works  which  have  got  to  be  executed  by  vestries  and 
district  boards?— The  following  table  will  show 

Mr.  Littler  objected  to  the  question  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  arise 
out  of  his  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Bazalgette  was  heard  in  support  of  his  line  of  examination. 

The  decision  upon  the  objection  was  postponed.     (See  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings, 12th  June.) 

2861.  Mr.  Bazalgette  (to  the  Witness) ,]  You  have  already  stated  that  you  did 
receive  a  representation  from  Lambeth,  on  the  19th  November  1875  ?— Yes. 

2862.  And  that  representation  asked  you,  as  the  Metropolitan  Board,  to  put 
in  force  the  69th  and  70th  Sections  of  the  principal  Act?— I  said  so.  It  is  the 
19th  November  1875. 

2863.  The  gist  of  that  is,  as  it  affects  the  Bill,  is  it  not,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  should  put  in  force  the  69th  and  70th  Sections  of  the  principal  Act  ?  — 
Practically  speaking,  that  is  it^  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be  requested 
to  put  into  immediate  action  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Manage- 
ment Act  relating  to  raising  wharf  and  other  walls  along  the  riverside,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  periodical  inundations  which  the  riverside  parishes  are  sub- 
ject to. 

0.111.  BB4  2864.  Though 
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Mr.  2864.  Though  that  does  not  point  out  specifically  what  difficulty  there  is  in 

G.  B.  Richardson,  enforcing  the  provisions,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  would  have  hardly  asked  the 
11  JunTi877.     Board  to  put  any  provisions  in  force  if  they  could  have  put  them  in  force  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

2865.  I  will  now  come  to  the  foot  note  at  page  143  of  Woolrych  ;  look  at  the 
foot  note  "  q"  to  the  169th  clause? — This  is  the  marginal  note  to  the  169th 
section  :  "  Provision  for  deduction  by  tenants  of  sewers  rates  ;"  and  Mr.  Woolrych 
puts  this  note  "  q:"  "The  sewers  rate  is  a  landlord's  tax,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  binding  the  tenant  to  pay  such  rate,  it  may  be  deducted  from  the 
rent.     A  covenant  to  pay  all  rates  includes  sewer  rates." 

2866.  So  that  Mr.  Woolrych's  view  is  that  the  sewers  rate  under  which  this 
will  have  to  be  levied  is  a  landlord's  tax? — Yes. 

2867.  Mr.  Woolrych  agrees  with  the  view  which  you  have  already  expressed? 
— Yes,  he  agrees  that  the  sewers  rate  is  a  landlord's  rate  and  not  a  tenant's  rate; 
the  tenant  does  not  pay  it,  but  the  landlord  does  pay  it. 

2868  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  tax  is  in  the  nature  of  the  tax  and 
liability  existing  under  the  69th  and  70th  Sections  ? — Yes. 

2869.  And  Section  159  laid  down  the  principle  upon  which  the  vestries  and 
district  board  were  to  assess  it? — Yes. 

2870*  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  charge  of  Greenwich  itself  is  not 
very  heavy,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  heavy  or  not  heavy,  you  accepted 
the  view  of  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes  ;  but  we 
have  it  before  us  in  evidence  that  in  the  district  next  us  the  wallscot  has  been  as 
high  as  12  s.  in  the  pound  ;  that  is  in  part  of  the  parishes  next  to  us  ;  in  our  own 
parish  it  was  4  s.  and  5  s.  in  the  pound. 

2871.  Then  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pember,  asked  you  whether  you  did  not 
vote  for  the  resolution  which  laid  down  the  principle  that  it  should  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  vestries? — That  was  the  main  principle 
of  the  Bill,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  vestries. 

2872.  And  1  suppose  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  is  governed  by  no  parti, 
cular  resolution  of  the  Board? — No,  the  Bill  is  not  governed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliamentary  Committee;  it  is  governed  by  the  principle  of 
a  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  Board.  The  custom  is  for  the  Board  to  determine 
the  principle,  and  it  is  left  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  prepare  the  Bill ; 
and  when  the  resolution  was  approved,  it  was  left  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  Bill  with  the  Equity  draughtsman. 

2873.  As  to  the  clause,  it  says  it  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

2874.  Then  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bidder,  asked  you  to  assume  that  the 
flooding  was  caused  by  the  Board,  and  upon  that  assumption  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  the  charge  should  not  be  metropolitan? — Yes. 

2875.  I  will  ask  you  upon  that:  supposing  an  hypothesis  which  I  do  not 
admit,  but  that  some  flooding  had  been  caused  by  the  works  of  the  Board,  would 
not  it  be  rather  a  ground  of  contribution  by  the  Board  to  the  works  than  a 
reason  for  throwing  the  charge  upon  the  whole  metropolis  ? — Yes,  it  would  be, 
but  it  should  be  stated  beyond  that. 

2876.  Supposing  the  amount  of  flooding  caused  by  the  works  is  infinitesimal, 
would  it  be  right,  because  the  Board  have  caused  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
flooding,  to  introduce  a  new  principle  of  taxation,  and  throw  the  cost  upon  the 
metropolis  ? — No,  it  should  be  placed  before  the  Committee,  that  wherever  a 
flood  has  taken  place  in  the  metropolis,  24  hours  before  it  would  have  been  found 
in  the  Channel.  In  the  last  very  high  tide  we  find  it  commenced  down  in 
Devonshire ;  there  was  a  very  large  destruction  of  property  between  Dawlish 
and  Teign mouth  ;  then  next  it  was  found  in  Weymouth ;  then  you  follow  it  up 
to  Portsmouth  and  Brighton ;  you  have  it  at  Hastings,  and  enormous  destruction 
was  done  there.  And  lastly  you  have  it  when  the  tide  comes  up  in  the  neck  of 
the  Channel,  in  Dover;  and  common  sense  says  it  must  come  up  the  river,  and 
it  has  come  up  the  river.  We  had  a  high  tide  in  London  because  it  was  in  the 
Channel,  and  not  from  the  Thames  Embankment;  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  it 
was ;  all  the  water  displaced  by  it  would  not  raise  it  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

2877.  Now  I  come  to  Mr.  Stephens.  Assuming  that  Greenwich  was  called 
upon  to  contribute,  it  would  have,  first  of  all,  to  pay  its  10,000/.,  and  then  to 
have  to  bear  a  clear  share  of  the  contribution  to  some  other  district  in  case  you 
contributed  to  it  ?—  Yes. 

2878.  Is 
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2878.  Is  that  a  departure  from  the  principle  which  at  the  present  time  governs  Mr. 

the  contributions  of  the  Board  to  local  works  executed  by  local  bodies  ?—  No,  it  °'  &  ^or^on. 
is  the  principle  that  has  ever  existed.  11  June  18/7. 

2879.  There  are  certain  works  which  have  to  be  done  by  local  bodies  ? — Yes. 

2880.  The  Board  takes  power  to  contribute  ?  —  Yes. 

2881.  And  when  the  Board  takes  power  to  contribute,  the  locality  may  have 
already  paid  for  its  own  work,  and  have  paid  its  share  of  the  contribution  to 
some  other  work  ? — Yes,  each  pays,  of  course,  their  own  proportion  of  it. 

2882.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Armstrong  has  drawn  comparison  between 
Tooley-street  and  Harrow-road  ;  first,  to  get  clear  what  we  have  done  as  to 
Harrow-road.  Harrow-road  has  been  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  a  metro- 
politan improvement  ? — Yes. 

2883.  You  have  been  asked  why;  you  are  not  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Committee  V — No. 

2884.  Supposing  that  the  Board  do  treat  it  as  a  metropolitan  improvement, 
we  have  subscribed  the  metropolitan  rates,  and  the  local  body  who  has  juris* 
diction  over  it  will  pay  for  repair  and  maintenance  ? —They  have  to  keep  the 
streets  up  afterwards; 

2885.  Therefore  it  is  a  primary  improvement  which  becomes  the  subject  of 
metropolitan  charge  ?— Yes. 

2886.  Now  take  Tooley-street ;  works  are  in  progress  for  the  widening  of 
Tooley-street  ? — Yes. 

2887.  If  a  comparison  exists  between  Tooley-street  and  Harrow-road,,  the 
comparison  would  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as  a  street  improvement  r — Yea. 

2&8tf.  And  Tooley-street  and  Harrow-road  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
metropolitan  charge? — Yes. 

2889.  Assuming  the  water  finds  its  way  into  Tcoley-street  and  blocks  it  up 
so  as  to  make  Tooley-street  impervious  to  traffic,  would  not  lhat  again  be  one 
of  the  cases  where  the  Board  might  give  special  contribution,  or  would  it  be  a 
reason  for  making  the  whole  cost  of  the  works  metropolitan  ? — It  might  be  a 
cause  for  special  contribution. 

2890.  It  could  not  afford  a  ground  upon  which  any  such  principle  could  be 
based,  of  making  it  universally  a  metropolitan  charge  ? — No. 

2891.  You  were  asked  whether  you  would  agree  to  a  clause  by  which  the 
body  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Armstrong  represents  would  withdraw  opposition, 
making  a  fixed  specification  of  the  works  in  the  Bill ;  would  it  be  possible  or 
advisable  to  incorporate  any  such  specification  in  the  present  Bill  ? — No,  1  think 
not. 

2892.  Taking  such  an  illustration  as  that  of  my  learned  friend  who  represents 
Mr.  Corry ;  as  the  works  were  first  suggested,  (hey  affected  Mr.  Corry's  works 
rather  seriously  ? — Yes. 

2893.  But  when  the  way  in  which  his  premises  were  affected  was  pointed  out, 
by  a  simple  contrivance  the  difficulties  were  overcome? — Yes. 

2894.  If  a  hard  and  fast  specification,  pledging  the  Board  to  a  hard  and  fast 
mode  of  adopting  this  plan  had  been  accepted,  would  any  such  subsequent  modi- 
fication have  been  possible? — Certainly  not. 

2895.  That  again  would  tell  upon  the  claims  of  compensation  ? — Yes. 

2896.  If  a  hard  and  fast  line  were  adopted,  the  compensation  might  be  heavy, 
whereas  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  left  subject  to  modification,  it  might  almost 
be  done  away  with  ? — Yes. 

2897.  As  to  the  approaches  of  Hammersmith  Bridge,  do  you  know  whether 
it  comes  up  the  bridge  directly,  or  passes  under  the  bridge  ? — I  almost  forget. 
I  think  it  passes  under.     I  almost  forget. 

2898.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  not  to  afford  access  to  houses  rather  than 
in  the  nature  of  a  metropolitan  road  ?  -It  is  so,  I  believe ;  it  is  only  a  narrow 
road ;  it  would  not  be  called  a  metropolitan  highway ;  it  is  only  20  or  25  feet, 
or  something  like  that. 

2899.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  whether  the  floods  have  ever  affected  the  health 
of  the  flooded  district  ? — I  know  they  have  in  our  district ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  houses  of  these  poor  people  have  been  flooded,  it  has  very  often  taken  place 
at  night.  Some  of  them  have  been  subject  to  very  severe  colds,  and  possibly 
other  evils  arise  from  that  indirectly.  The  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses 
that  have  been  flooded  greatly  suffers,  and  it  is  a  duty  of  every  district  to  pre- 
vent them.     We  have  done  as  much  as  we  could  to  prevent  them. 

0.111.  Cc  2900.  Have 
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Mr.  2900.  Have  you  beard  of  the  diseases  caused  by  the  floods  spreading  beyond 

O.  B.  Rkkarfoon.  the  flooded  area  ? — No  ;  it  has  been  principally  colds,  and  diseases  of  the  chest, 
11  JuneT877.      anc*  t'1,ngs  of  that  kind.     Sometimes  they  hare  terminated  in  death,  hut  after 
some  little  interval  of  time. 

2901 .  Did  the  Metropolitan  Board  ever  consider  whether  the  whole  area  to  be 
immediately  benefited  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  the  rate  levied 
over  that  district?— Over  what  district  ? 

2902.  The  low-lying  land  subject  to  inundations? — No,  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered  in  that  way,  and  I  think  I  may  say  further,  in  answer  to  that  question, 
that  we  have  been  necessarily  guided  very  much  by  our  legal  advisers,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  necessity  for  the  Board  to  prepare  the  Bill  in  the  form 
they  have  done.  We  are  obliged  to  consider  the  existing  statutes,  and  the 
principles  existing  in  every  statute  that  has  been  already  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  see  whether  that  which  is  brought  forward  now  has  been  brought 
forward  in  compliance  with  those  principles.  We  were  told  that  any  other  Bill 
would  have  no  locus  standi  at  all. 

2903.  I  understand  that  you  cannot  form  any  estimate  of  the  increased  value 
which  is  likely  to  be  given  to  lands  protected  ? — You  might  give  a  reasonable 
idea  when  you  take  Lambeth ;  there  is  a  mass  of  low-lying  land,  and  when  it  is 
a  high  tide  it  is  flooded,  and  the  owner  of  that  property  lets  his  land  at  a  very  low 
ground  rent ;  some  wretched  property  is  put  upon  it;  it  passes  gradually  from 
one  hand  to  another,  and  because  it  is  low  lying  and  constantly  flooded,  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  of  persons  ;  if  you  relieve  the  land  from 
prospects  of  flood  it  will  be  available  for  warehouse  purposes,  and  may  be  in- 
creased in  value  400  or  500  per  cent. 

2904.  You  have  never  tried  to  work  that  out  ?— No. 

2905.  Mr.  Gordon.']  You  made  allusion  to  some  improvements  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  which  you  treated  as  metropolitan  improvements? — Shepherd's  Bush 
Common  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

2906.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  works  ? — It  is  merely  taking  charge  of  it  u 
a  metropolitan  common  under  the  Metropolis  Commons  Act,  and  keeping  it  in 
order  and  preventing  any  improper  trespass  upon  it ;  and  there  is  some  consider- 
able  work  going  on  there  now,  because  the  common  is  very  low  lying;  the  drain- 
ing of  the  surrouning  districts  comes  upon  it,  and  makes  it  very  slushy  iu  wet 
weather,  and  we  are  now  raising  the  common  ;  it  is  9  or  10  acres;  so  as  to  give 
it  a  dry  aspect. 

2907.  It  is  done  entirely  as  a  metropolitan  improvement  ? — Yes. 

2908.  Do  you  know  that  the  water  brings  up  a  quantity  of  sewage  from  the 
adjoining  districts  ? — If  any  of  the  low -lying  lands  are  flooded,  the  only  escape 
for  the  water  is  down  the  gullies  into  the  sewers,  and,  of  course,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  getting  into  the  sewers,  they  are  tide-locked;  they  are  soon 
filled,  and  then  the  sewage  flows  over  the  sewers  and  comes  into  the  houses;  and 
every  flood  is  not  only  a  flood  of  the  Thames  water,  but  it  is  a  flood  of  Thame* 
water  cum  sewage  necessarily,  and  most  be  so. 

2909.  Sir  Gtorgt  EUiotJ]  Are  you  aware  of  the  estimate  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  ?— Yes,  I  have  seen  the  Paper  he  has  given  us ;  50,000/. 

2910.  There  is  a  large  area  of  land,  I  believe,  that  is  covered  with  water  in 
consequence  of  these  inadequate  walls  at  Fulham  ? — Yes. 

291  j.  If  for  50,000/.  all  this  land  could  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  much 
more  valuable,  400  or  500  per  cent.,  it  would  involve  a  great  advantage  to  the 
owners  of  property ;  instead  of  a  tax,  if  your  estimate  and  opinion  is  well  founded, 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  those  persons  whose  land  would  be  improved  by  that 
which  is  now  suggested  ? — That  is  the  primary  principle  of  all  the  legislation 
that  has  taken  place,  that  it  does  benefit  the  land  in  question,  and  because  it 
benefits  the  land  in  question,  the  land  in  question  shall  pay  for  it;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  every  statute  that  has  ever  existed. 

291 2.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  appears  a  very  small  sum  to  protect  all  the  enor- 
mous property,  increasing  the  value  of  the  l*nd  400  or  600  per  cent.  ?— It  is 
Aothing  more  than  an  embankment  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  river  flood- 
ing these  lands. 

2913.  It  all  turns  upon  the  question  of  the  water  wall  ?— We  had  a  deputation 
from  Fulham  upon  that  question,  and  when  we  asked  questions  of  those  coming 
up,  we  found  the  persons  coming  up  to  the  Board  were,  under  covenant  to  their 
landlords  to  keep  up  the  walls  and  maintain  them,  and,  therefore,  if  the  Metro. 
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politaa  Board  made  the  walls,  it  would  relieve  the  tenants  from  the  burden  they  Mr. 

all  have  undertaken  by  covenants  in  their  leases.  ft  B.  Rkhardson. 

2914.  Yo«i  are  aware  that  there  have  been  other  high  tides  besides  the  one  ■ 

that  came  from  the  Channel  into  the  Thames  r  — Yes,  many.  ll  J***  l877- 

2915.  Within  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes,  four  or  fire,  but  they  all  began  in  the 
British  Channel,  or  the  North  Sea* 

291 6.  They  must  commence  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

291 7.  Are  yon  aware  that  far  50  years  they  have  been  of  the  same  kind  ? — 
There  has  only  been  one  as  high  as  the  one  we  speak  of;  that  began  down  in* 
Devonshire,  aad  we  can  trace  it  all  the  way  up  the  Channel,  but  I  am  afraid 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  we  may  not  have  other  high  ones. 

2918.  Are  you  aware  that  within  the  last  three  years  we  have  bad  four  or  five 
tides  higher  than  any  you  hare  had  within  the  last  50  years  ? — Yes. 

2919.  You  had  no  explanation  of  it  ?— No,  except  that  it  was  in  the  Channel 
first  of  all ;  we  cannot  give  any  reason  why  the  water  rises  in  the  Channel  at  an 
enormously  increased  height. 

Q920.  You  would  not  suppose  it  possible  by  any  interference  with  the  Thames 
that  a  larger  influx  of  water  might  come  into  it  :md  rise  to  a  higher  IeVel  in  con- 
sequence?— If  you  find  the  Channel  rising  three  feet  higher  than  before,  it  is 
very  likely  indeed  you  will  find  the  water  in  the  Thames  considerably  higher  than 
it  was  before.  The  great  preservation  that  we  have  got  in  the  City  of  London 
is  this,  that  every  wind  which  brings  the  water  into  the  Channel,  keeps  it  oat  of 
the  river ;  it  is  a  westerly  wind  which  brings  it  into  the  Channel,  and  it  is  a 
westerly  wind  that  blows  it  out  of  the  Thames.  That  is  a  protection  or  we  should 
have  had  it  higher  than  we  have  had. 


■»* 


2921.  Mr.  Loch.]  The  water  from  the  sea  comes  up  to  a  great  extent  ? — I 
believe  in  high  tides  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  you  may  trace  the  marine  salt 
far  above  this  House. 

2922.  Has  it  not  come  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  where  we  are  now  sitting,  since  the  alteration  was  made  along  the  north 
side  of  the  river? — I  cannot  speak  of  it  in  an  engineering  point  of  view.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  was  asked  the  question  and  he 
gave  an  answer.  I  would  rather  not  answer  it  myself  but  I  am  sure  that  that 
question  was  put  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. 

2923.  The  water  that  comes  up  the  River  Thames,  although  there  are  a 
numher  of  buildings  along  the  side,  is  precisely  the  quantity  that  came  up 
before  ? — Yes. 

2924.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  would  not  be  so  much  room  for  tin;  water 
to  come  up  as  there  was  before,  when  you  had  it  open  on  both  sides  ? — I  think  if 
you  read  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  evidence,  and  Mr.  Law's  evidence,  it  is  of  a 
scientific  character,  and  they  explain  the  reasons  why  if  you  narrow  the  channel 
you  are  sure  to  deepen  it,  and  that  leaves  you  precisely  as  you  were  before. 

2925.  Has  not  a  greater  quantity  of  water  fallen  over  the  other  side  than  it  did 
before? — I  think  lam  right  in  saying  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  does  not  think 
so. 

292G.  Did  he  say  what  he  saw  ? — He  does  not  attribute  it  to  that  cause. 

2927.  What  cause  does  he  attribute  it  to  ?—  To  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
from  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea. 

2928.  If  the  same  quantity  of  water  that  came  before  is  to  come  now  and  can- 
not go  over  on  one  side,  must  not  it  go  over  on  the  other  — I  do  not  think  so  ; 
water  naturally  finds  its  leveL 

"  '-'929.  It  finda  its  level  over  on  the  other  side? — It  finds  its  level  up  and 
down. 

2930.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  Southwark  a  great  deal  more  water  has  fallen 
over  than  before  ? — There  have  Been  higher  tides  lately,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years*  than  in  previous  years. 

2931.  And  did  not  the  water  go  over  on  the  other  side  at  Southwark  and 
oilier  places  ? — Ouly  because  it  was  low  lying*  and  the  places  being  under  the 
level  of  the  tide>  all  the  water  flowed  over  them  naturally. 

2932.  It  joes  not  flow  on  one  side,  because  there  is  a  road  on  one  side,  and 
the  water  cannot  get  over  there  ? — The  water  cannot  get  over  this  embank- 
ment 

0.111.  c  c  2  2933*  When 
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Mr.  2933.  When  that  was  raised  on  this  side,  who  paid  the  money  for  it?— Itcame 

G.  B.  Rickardton.  out  of  the  coal  and  wine  dues. 

11  Ji^e"i87-  2934'  That  is  not  all;  there  was  other  mo»ey  raised  besides  that,  was  not 

7'"      there  r — No. 

2935-  Throughout  the  metropolis? — No  other  money. 

2936.  Did  not  persons,  whether  they  were, upon  this  side  or  that  side,  have  to 
advance  money  for  the  expense  of  what  was  done? — No,  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed of  the  Bank  of  England  under  a  mortgage  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties, 
«nd  is  being  paid  off  now. 

2937.  Was  that  the  only  fund  ? — That  was  the  only  fund  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Thames  Embankment  and  main  drainage. 

2938.  Have  not  there  been  taxes  as  well  besides?— The  rates  are  levied  over 
the  metropolis,  and  the  coal  and  wine  dues  produce  a  great  deal  m&re  than  the 
amount  levied. 

2939.  Those  taxes  are  levied  throughout  the  whole  metropolis  ? — Yes,  and 
not  only  upon  the  metropolis,  but  beyond  the  metropolis. 

2940.  The  only  difference  that  you  now  make  as  to  the  expense  is,  so  far  as 
the  person*  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  are  concerned,  and  not  this,  is  not  that  so? 
— Yes,  in  one  sense  it  ia. 

2941.  is  not  that  entirely  different  from  that  which  took  place  on  former 
occasions?—  No,  it  is  uot. 

2942.  Is  it  at  all  like  it? — In  one  sense  it  is  different,  and  in  another  it  is 
not  so  ;  one  is  taken  as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  and  the  other  is  treated  as 
drainage  improvement,  which  is  charged  upon  the  locality. 

2943.  You  call  things  different  names ;  the  people  will  get  paid  just  the  same 
under  the  circumstances  as  they  would  before?  — There  are  different  statutes 
governing  the  proceedings. 


Mr.  Charles  Mills  Roche,  re-called ;    and  further  Examined  by 

Mr.  Bazalgette. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Roche.        2944.  On  Friday,  when  the  Committee  adjourned,  I  was  asking  you  about  a 

suggested  analogy  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  set  up  between  the  main 

drainage  works  and  the  works  contemplated  by  the  Bill;  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  rejected  any  such  analogy  ? — Yes. 

2945.  First  of  all,  my  learned  friend,  xMr.  Li itler,  suggested  that  the  high-level 
and  the  low  level  system  of  sewers  were  a  separable  system  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  high  level,  the  low  level,  and  the  middle  level  are  all  physically  connected 
with  each  other?— They  are  all  connected  with  each  other;  if  the  high  level  gets 
full,  there  is  an  overflow  from  it  into  the  middle,  and  again  from  the  middle  down 
into  the  lower  level ;  it  overflows  again  into  the  Thames ;  the  whole  is  one  com- 
plete system,  north  and  south  of  the  metropolis. 

2946.  We  have  had  this  already,  but  the  test  of  whether  the  benefit  of  the  main 
drainage  is  metropolitan,  although  the  works  may  be  separable,  maybe  found  in 
the  fact  that  if  the  north  works  were  executed  apart  from  the  southern  works,  the 
expense  would  be  thrown  away  and  useless? — Yes,  of  course.  You  would  not 
have  freed  the  Thames  from  the  filth  that  was  flowing  into  it. 

2947.  The  object  of  the  main  drainage  works  was  to  relieve  the  Thames  of  the 
sewage  polluting  its  water? — Yes;  and  to  carry  it  down  a  certain  distance  into 
the  sea. 

2948.  May  I  put  it,  that  as  regards  the  incidence  of  taxation. of  the  main 
drainage,  that  the  evil  was  metropolitan,  the  cure  was  metropolitan,  and  therefore 

*  the  cost  was  metropolitan?— No  doubt,  and  although  metropolitan  of  itself,  a 

larger  benefit  has  oeen  derived  by  all  the  low-lying  districts,  but  it  was  metro- 
politan in  its  character. 

2949.  Applying  the  same  form  of  speech,  if  I  may,  to  the  works  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill,  would  you  say  the  evil  is  local  and  the  cure  local,  and  the 
cost  should  therefore  be  local  ? — Not  only  is  the  evil  local,  but  the  property  that 
is  improved  by  remedying  the  evil  is  also  local  and  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
expenditure ;  that  is  the  great  principle.  For  instance,  if  you  take  Fulham,8ome 
of  the  land  may  be  let  for  certain  purposes  at  5  /.,  and  that  if  it  is  let  only  at  that 
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price  (being  worth  10  /.),  by  reason  of  being  constantly  flooded,  the  moment  the    Mr.  C.  M.Boche. 
bank  is  put  up,  and  the  land  is  no  longer  flooded,  and  the  market  gardeners  no  — - 

longer  lose  their  crops,  they  will  give  a  much  larger  rent  for  the  land  than  with      ll  June  l87'' 
its  liability  to  flooding,  and  the  owner  will  get  an  improved  rent,  and  the  owner 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  bank  put  np  in  that  locality, 

2950.  A.s  to  the  analogy  set  up  between  the  main  drainage  works  and  the 
works  proposed  under  the  Bill ;  have  you  considered  the  comparison  between 
the  Thames  Embankment  and  the  works  proposed  under  the  Bill ;  am  I 
right  in  stating  that  the  first  and  paramount  object  in  constructing  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Thames  was  to  get  a  street  improvement  ? — And  to  carry  out  the 
low-level  system  of  drainage ;  the  main  principle  was  to  get  a  new  and  complete 
fine  thoroughfare  from  the  Bauk  of  England  to  Charing  Cross  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  that  improvement  consisted  not  simply  of  the  embankment, 
but  of  the  street  called  Queen  Victoria-street,  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  up  to  the 
Mansion  House,  it  was  all  one  improvement ;  a  street  improvement. 

2951.  On  the  north  side  you  said  that  the  Victoria  Embankment*  as  you 
have  pointed  out  already,  is  not  limited  by  the  embankmeut  qud  thoroughfare, 
but  was  designed  to  relieve  the  Strand? — Yes,  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street  and 
Ludgate-hill,  and  it  has  relieved  the  traffic  of  those  streets  very  largely. 

2952.  Still  upon  the  north  side  you  have  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  which  is 
also  &n  important  and  great  thoroughfare? — Yes. 

29.r)3-  N(*w>  coming  to  the  south  side,  you  have  the  Albert  Embankment, 
which  is  a  great  line  of  thoroughfare,  extending  from  Vauxhall  to  London  Bridge, 
md  the  York -road,  Stamford*  street,  and  then  coming  into  the  new  street 
improvements  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works?— It  has  completed  a  main 
street  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 

2954.  It  is  one  great  thoroughfare  which  goes  from  the  extreme  east  of 
London  right  into  the  west  ? — It  is  so.     I  have  driven  along  it. 

2955.  Then  street  improvements  and  drainage  improvements  are  treated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  as  subjects  for  putting  a  charge  upon  the  metropolis  at 
large  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  ;  the  extreme 

north  or  the  extreme  south,  the  extreme  east  or  west;  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis  benefit  by  street  improvements,  or  get  some  street  improve- 
ments from  time  to  time  in  their  localities;  therefore  they  are  all  treated  as 
metropolitan. 

2956.  Viewing,  therefore,  the  embankments  as  being  merely  street  improve- 
ments, would  not  the  cost,  according  to  the  usual  principle,  fall  upon  the  metro* 
polis  ? — Yes. 

29.57.  Setting  the  question  of  street  improvement  upon  one  side,  can  you  tell 
us  whether  the  Victoria  Embankment  was  also  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
main  drainage  ? — Yes,  it  was  required  for  carrying  the  low-level  sewer  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

2958.  Was  the  Chelsea  Embankment  also  required  for  the  purposes  of  main 
drainage? — Yes, 

2959.  And  is  main  drainage  again  one  of  the  subjects  considered  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  subjects  for  a  metropolitan  charger- 
Yes, 

2960.  So  that  if  considered  apart  from  street  improvements,  and  ag 
main  drainage,  the  two  embankments,  so  far  as  they  are  an  integral  part> 
would  come  within  the  metropolitan  improvements  as  a  metropolitan  charge  r— 
Yes. 

2961.  It  is  an  obvious  sequitur  that,  if  viewed  as  street  improvements,  they 
are  subjects  of  a  metropolitan  charge,  and  if  viewed  as  main  drainage,  they  are 
subjects  of  metropolitan  charge  ;  therefore,  viewed  in  both  points  of  view,  they 
must  be  so  ?—  If  it  is  a  metropolitan  charge,  it  is  a  metropolitan  charge.  It 
may  answer  a  great  many  purposes,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  it  carries  out  one 
principle. 

2962.  Having  stated  the  purposes  for  which  the  embankments  were  con- 
structed, would  the  protection  of  the  low-lying  districts  along  jthe  line  of  the 
embankments  from  flooding  be  a  primary  object,  or  an  incidental  effect  ?— It 
certainly  was  not  the  primary  object ;  it  may  nave  been  an  incidental  effect,  but 
it  was  not  the  primary  object,  and  never  would  have  been  carried  out  simply  for 
that  object. 

0.111.  cc3  2963.  Supposing 
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Mr.  C.M.Boch*.       2^   Supposing  those  metropolitan  embankments  had  only  had  the  effect  of 
1 1  June  1877.     preventing  floods,    and  had  provided    no   main  drainage,   and  provided  no 
thoroughfare,  ought  their  cost,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  fallen  upon  the  metro- 
polis?— They  never  would  have  been  made. 

-2964.  But  assuming  them  made,  would  their  cost  be  the  subject  of  a 
metropolitan  charge? — I  cannot  assume  that  they  would  ever  have  been 
made ;  it  is  not  possible,  or  probable,  under  the  circumstances,  simply  for 
floodings. 

2965.  There  must  be  an  accessible  benefit  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  in 
order  to  make  it  a  metropolitan  charge  ?  —  I  do  not  understand  the 
term. 

2966.  Take  thecaee  of  the  Thames  Embankment;  the  improved  thoroughfare 
is  in  a  sense  accessible  to  the  whole  of  London? — Ye*;  you  mean  by  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  the  traffic.     In  that  sense  I  quite  understand  it. 

2967.  Taking  the  case  of  the  main  sewer  which  passes  through  it,  that 
again  forms  part  of  an  accessible  system  to  the  whole  of  London  ? — Yes. 

2968.  Take  the  case  of  the  works  proposed  by  the  Bill ;  can  it  be  said  in  any 
sense  that  it  is  an  accessible  benefit  to  the  whole  of  London  ? — No  ;  not  only  k 
it  not  a  benefit  to  the  whole  of  London,  but  it  is  an  exclusive  benefit  to 
other  districts,  and  no  other  part  of  London  eaa  get  a  similar  benefit  in  any 
way. 

2969.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  refer  tp  the  69th 
section  again,  but  upon  the  question  of  tides  and  tidal  rivers,  I  understand  yem 
to  say  that  your  view  is  that  the  word  "  river"  covers  everything? — If  the 
word  river  does  not  cover  the  River  Thames,  I  do  not  know  what  it  does  cover. 
If  auyone  can,  under  that  section,  say  that  the  River  Thames  is  not  included,  I 
cannot  understand  such  an  argument  myself. 

2970.  Now,  coming  to  my  learned  fnend  who  represents  the  Limehouse  (Us* 
trict,  we  Jiave  had  their  representation  before  ua,  and  I  will  pass  to  Clause  11  of 
the  present  Bill ;  I  think  in  cross»examination  you  stated  that  that  clause  might 
be  a  little  strong  ? — Yes. 

2971.  In  your  opinion,  might  it  possess  some  utility  in  cases  of  e  mrgeney? 
— Ye*,  that  was  intended. 

2972.  Although  yon  stated  that  it  might  be  rather  strong,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  cannot  contemplate  cases  of  emergency  where  its  operation  might 
prove  of  utility? — Yes,  I  do  think  it  rather  strong*  Since  that  time  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  clause  as  to  what  circumstances  might 
arise,  and  it  is  to  cover  a  state  of  circumstances  which  might  arise  like  this: 
there  might  be  an  owner  of  wharf  next  to  works  to  be  performed  by  a  vestry  or 
district  board,  and  the  owner  of  the  wharf  might  be  liable  by  prescription  or 
tenure  to  do  the  work. 

2973.  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  the  answer  to  Question  2255  :  u  Unless  there 
was  some  absolute  necessity  otherwise  "  ? — Take  a  case  as  follows,  which  may 
probably  arise :  an  owner  of  a  wharf  is  liable  by  prescription  or  tenure  to  raise  hi 
wall ;  next  to  him  a  vestry  may  be  liable,  then  Another  owner  by  prescription 
or  tenure  is  liable  to  do  works,  and  then  a  district  board  liable  to  do  works ;  it 
may  be  that  they  may  occupy  very  small  riverside  frontages  ;  some  of  the  parishes 
lave  a  very  small  river  frontage ;  it  may  be  that  a  continuous  work  ia  necessary 
to  be  done ;  it  may  be  that  a  flood  is  expected  suddenly,  and  those  who  are 
liable  by  prescription  or  tenure  may  refuse  to  do  the  work ;  under  this  clause 
the  Board  would  have  power  to  go  in  and  do  the  continuous  work,  the  owueoB 
by  prescription  having  refused  to  do  it,  and  change  each  of  the  vestries  and 
district  board's,  and  the  Board  then  would  compel  the  owners  by  prescription 
to  pay,  whereas  the  vestries  and  district  hoards  might  refuse  to  enter  upon 
litigation.  It  was  to  cover  a  state  ef  circumstances  like  that  that  the  clause  fats 
been  inserted. 

2974.  It  has  been  suggested  by  my  learned  friend.  Mr.  Pember,  a*  to  this 
particular  Clause  II,  that  if  it  becomes  law  it  would  be  apaactical  oustiag  of 
the  local  self-governing  of  the  vestries  pr*  temto  ?— Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is 
intended  to  uuet  cases  of  emergency  where  works  axe  accessary^  and  whet*  the 
parties  cannot  be  brought  to  act  fn  unison  to  carry  out  what  is  naceaaagy. 

2975.  Then  you  refer  to  Section  197  of  your  principal  Act,  m  otder  to  ahow 
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that  the  Board  can  in  certain  cases  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vestries  or  district    Mr,  OlJf.  Roche. 
boards  which  they  have  hitherto  possessed  ;  it  is  Section  137  ? — Yes,  the  137th  ,      lQ 

section  is,  4<  In  case  it  appear  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  any 
sewers  in  the  metropolis  not  hereinbefore  vested  in  such  Board  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered main  sewers,  and  to  be  under  their  management,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  Board,  by  an  order  under  their  seal,  to  declare  the  same  to  be  main  sewers, 
and  thereupon  the  same  shall  vest  in  and  under  the  management  of  the  said 
board  ;  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  said  Board  by  any  such  order  to  take 
under  their  jurisdiction  and  authority  any  other  matters  in  relation  to  sewerage 
and  to  drainage,  with  respect  to  which  jurisdiction  or  authority  is  by  this  Act 
vested  in  any  vestry  or  district  board." 

2976.  Is  not  that  a  very  wide  power  enabling  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  their 
own  discretion  to  take  the  sewers  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vestries 
and  place  them  in  their  own  jurisdiction  ? — I  believe  that  under  that  clause  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  might  if  they  thought  fit  take  under  their  juris- 
diction the  entire  sewerage  and  drainage  of  London. 

2977.  Now,  turn  to  Clause  146. 

Mr.  Littler.']  Does  that  mean  a  branch  newer  ? 

Witness.]   Yes. 

Mr.  Littler.]  And  main  sewers  are  expressly  mentioned. 

2978.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  has  raised  an  objection, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  sound  one,  let  me  put  this  question  :  Section  135 
vested  all  the  main  sewers  in  the  metropolis  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board? 
— All  those  set  forth  in  Schedule  (D.). 

2979.  That  is  being  the  main  sewers  then  existing  ? — Yes. 

2980.  All  the  main  sewers  then  existing  were  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board? — All  the  sewers  called  main  sewers  under  Schedule  (D.),  were  vested  in 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

2981.  The  rest  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  districts  and  vestries? — Yes. 

2982.  Does  not  Section  137  step  in  and  say,  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  think 
fit  they  may  declare  a  sewer,  which  was  not  a  main  sewer,  to  be  one,  and  may 
vest  the  subsidiary  sewer  in  themselves  ? — Certainly. 

2983.  And  also  to  take  under  their  jurisdiction  "  and  authority  any  other 
matters  in  relation  to  sewerage  and  to  drainage,  with  respect  to  which  jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  ishy  this  Act  vested  in  any  vestry  or  district  board  "  ? — We  have 
the  most  complete  control  over  the  sewerage  of  London.  The  vestries  cannot 
make  a  sewer  without  submitting  it  first  to  us  for  our  approval. 

2984.  Now  look  at  Section  144,  u  Power  to  Metropolitan  Boards  to  make 
improvements."    Is  not  the  effect  of  that  again  to  allow  the  Metropolitan  Board 
to  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vestry  with  regard  to  the  making,  widening,  and  con 
struction  of  streets  and  roads  ? — Yes,  there  is  full  power  to  the  Board  to  widen 
any  streets  in  the  metropolis. 

2985.  Mr.  Littler.]  You  have  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  first? — Indeed  we 
have  not  the  necessity  of  getting  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  we  have  done  it  with- 
out ;  we  have  taken  land  by  agreement,  but  we  have  power  to  go  and  do  it 
iwcfependently  of  the  vestry. 

Mr.  Littler .]  That  is  all  to  be  defrayed  at  the  cast  of  the  metropolis  At 
large  by  this  very  section. 

2986.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  It  is  not  so;  the  words  are,  "  may  be  defrayed  ;  "  it 
is  only  optional.  1  will  just  call  attention  to  the  words  which  my  learned  friend 
has  used,  and  they  will  show  how  ill  considered  these  interruptions  are.  My 
learned  friend  says  "the  expenses  of  such  application  may  be  defrayed  as  other 
expenses  of  the  said  Board; "  the  words  preceding  are,  that  the  Board  "  may 
make  applications  to  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  and  the  expenses  of  such 
application  may  be  defrayed  as  other  expenses  of  the  Board  "? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

2987.  Now  I  want  to  get  upon  record  some  of  the  sections  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  ? — Yes. 

am.  cc.4  3988.  Take 
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Mr.  aM.Ikche.       2988.  Take  the  principal  Act ;  first  of  all  Section  211,  which  is  Woolrych, at 
iiJu*ei877.     page  164  ?— Yes. 

2989.  I  will  take  this  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  show  the  relations  between 
the  district  boards  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Take  Section  211; 
does  not  that  give  power  to  appoint  a  committee  to  appeal  against  the  orders  of 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  in  certain  cases  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Littler.']  This  is  with  respect  to  the  "  construction,  repair,  altera- 
tion,  stopping,  or  filling  up,  or  demolition  of  any  building,  sewer,  drain, 
water-closet,  privy,  ashpit,  or  cesspool." 

2990.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  I  am  sorry  that  my  learned  friend,  upon  my  stating  it 
generally,  in  order  to  save  time, -should  have  interrupted  me.  (To  the  Witness.) 
Then  will  you  refer  to  Section  212,  at  page  165  of  Woolrych? — Yes. 

2991.  That  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  for 
hearing  such  appeals  r — Yes. 

2992.  Now  turn  to  Section  138,  at  page  100,  of  Woolrych  ? — Yes. 

2993.  Does  that  give  the  Board  power  to  make  orders  to  control  vestries 
and  district  boards  in  the  construction  of  sewers  ; — Yes. 

2994.  Section  139,  at  page  100,  again  authorises  the  Board  to  direct  the 
appointment  of  officers  for  parishes  or  districts  only  ? — Yes. 

29959  Section  140,  on  the  next  page,  enables  the  Board  to  place  the  streets 
in  different  parishes  under  the  management  of  one  vestry,  or  part  of  a  parish 
under  the  vestry  of  a  parish  adjoining  ? — That  is  so. 

2996.  Now  Section  5,  at  page  6  of  Woolrych,  does  that  give  power  to  appoint 
a  number  of  vestrymen  and  assign  them  to  different  parts  ? — Yes. 

2997.  Section  135  vested  the  main  sewers  in  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

2998.  Section  144,  as  we  have  already  seen,  enables  the  Board  to  enter  into 
districts,  and  construct  and  alter  streets,  and  so  on,  after  application  to  Par- 
liament ? — Yes. 

2999.  Section  183,  at  page  145,  enables  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  sanction 
loans  to  vestries  and  district  boards  ? — Yes. 

3000.  Now  take  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  104,  the  Main  Drainage  Act,  Section 
57,  at  page  283  ? — Yes. 

3001.  Does  that  give  power  of  appeal  to  the  Board  against  orders  of  vestries 
and  district  boards  as  to  amount  or  apportionment  of  expenses  of  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  r — Yes ;  any  person  who  feels  "  aggrieved  by  any  order  on  any 
resolution  of  any  vestry  or  district  board  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  construct- 
ing works  under  the  said  two  sections  of  the  Act,"  can  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board.     That  power  is  very  constantly  exercised. 

3002.  I  think  that  I  have  called  attention  to  the  chief  sections  sufficiently  to 
show  that  the  Board  has  a  considerable  power  of  interference  and  control,  so  far 
as  the  vestries  and  district  boards  are  concerned? — Yes. 

3003.  There  are  many  other  sections  in  the  Act  which  you  are  now  quoting 
from,  and  the  other  Acts,  which  give  additional  powers  to  those  which  i  have 
cited  ? — Yes. 

3004.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Pember  suggested  that  where  the  Board  granted 
a  contribution  under  the  powers  of  this  Bill  they  might  call  upon  the  person  to 
whom  they  granted  it  to  pay  interest  upon  the  amount ;  has  such  a  custom  as  that 
ever  found  its  way  into  the  practice  of  the  Board  under  their  powers  ? — No; 
wherever  we  contribute  we  contribute  at  once;  when  we  lend  the  money  of 
course  they  pay  interest. 

3005.  When  you  make  a  grant  in  the  nature  of  a  contribution,  you  do  not  call 
upon  the  person  who  receives  the  benefit  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  money? 
—  No,  certainly  not. 

3006.  The  Board  have,  I  believe,  since  their  formation  made  considerable 
contributions  to  different  places  under  their  jurisdiction?— Since  1856  they  have 
contributed  no  less  a  sum  than  489,491  /.  to  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
last  year  alone  they  contributed  to  local  improvements  49,472  I. 

3007.  Have  they  made  very  large  contributions  to  all  the  parties  represented 
here  opposing  the  Bill ;  of  course,  I  speak  as  to  vestries  and  district  boards; 
they  contribute  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  ? 

Mr.  Littler.']  One  half  in  the  City. 

Witness.]  The  contribution  is  larger  to  the  City,  but  the  improvements 
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for  facilitating  traffic  in  the  City  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are   M».  C  Jf.  Roche. 
fully  entitled  to  that  larger  sum,  because  it  is  there  where  it  is  absolutely      n  June  1877. 
necessary  to  widen  the  streets  to  permit  the  traffic  to  go  from  east  to 
west. 

3009.  Mr.  Bazalgette.]  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pember,  suggested  that  the 
Board  had  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  local  bodies  will  not  do  their  duty ; 
that  is  hardly  the  ground  which  the  Board  takes  for  intervening  ?  —That  is  not 
the  ground  that  the  Board  took  for  intervening. 

3010.  May  not  cases  exist  where  the  action  between  different  vestries  may  be 
somewhat  a  difficult  matter,  where  intervention  may  become  useful  ? — There  is 
sometimes  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  vestries  and  distiict  boards  to  act 
together.  In  this  case  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
central  authority  suggested  to  assist  the  local  authorities. 

3011.  I  come  now  to  the  St.  Saviour's  District,  represented  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Bidder ;  and  on  the  question  of  representations  made  to  the  Board, 
I  will  ask  you  as  to  that  made  by  the  clerk  of  ihe  St.  Saviour's  District,  dated 
the  31st  ot  March  1873;  it  is  extracted  from  the  Board's  Minutes  of  the  4th  of 
April  1873  :  "The  clerk  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Hurney,  clerk  to  the 
St.  Saviour's  District  Board,  dated  31st  March  1873,  calling  attention  to  an 
overflow  of  the  River  Thames  on  the  27th  ultimo,  when  several  localities  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  were  inundated,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
river  hank ;  and  urging  upon  this  Board  the  desirability  of  undertaking  or  com- 
pelling the  raising  of  the  several  wharves  and  landing-places  where  necessary. 
It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  resolved,  That  the  district  board  be  informed  that 
this  Board  have  no  power  to  comply  with  their  request."  As  long  ago  as  the 
31st  March  1873,  did  not  the  St.  Saviour's  Board  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  undertake  these  works  themselves  r — That  appears  from  their  own 
letters. 

3012.  I  will  repeat  my  question  :  it  has  been  suggested  that,  in  cases  of  con- 
tribution, where  the  request  of  contribution  to  one  particular  district  was  under 
consideration,  the  representative  of  that  one  district  at  the  Board  might  favour 
his  own  place  ;  what  do  you  say  as  to  that? — I  have  no  doubt  that  a  particular 
member  would  generally  vote  in  favour  of  his  own  district,  but  that  would  have 
no  effect  whatever  upon  the  rest  of  the  Board. 

3013.  How  many  members  of  the  Board  have  your — Forty-five. 

3014.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  43  or  44  would  be  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  partiality  of  one  particular  member  ? — Yes. 

3015.  And  that  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  to  any  parts  of  the 
metropolis  ? — The  Metropolitan  Board,  as  a  rule,  go  and  view  every  case  where 
they  are  asked  to  contribute  ;  they  do  not  take  the  representations  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  district;  they  do  not  take  the  representations  of  the  local 
authorities ;  they  go  themselves  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board,  or  other- 
wise, as  they  think  proper,  and  view  it  and  see  whether  it  is  a  proper  one  to  con- 
tribute to ;  and  we  have  frequently,  by  those  means,  saved  thonsands  of  pounds  in 
contributions,  and  the  Board  have  been  guided  in  each  particular  instance  by  its 
own  view  of  what  is  right  and  just  as  to  the  particular  improvement. 

3016.  Then  as  regards  the  divisions  of  the  Board,  and  the  suggestion  that 
those  were  frontagers  upon  the  river  who  were  in  favour  of  the  metropolitan 
incidence,  and  those  away  from  the  river  were  in  favour  of  a  different  incidence : 
you  say  you  do  not  recognise  the  distinction  ? — No,  I  think,  taking  the  generality 
of  the  members,  all  of  them,  at  all  events  after  a  time,  know  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  consider  all  matters  in  a  metropolitan  sense,  and  not  according  to  any  local 
ideas ;  they  take  metropolitan  views  of  all  questions.  That  is  the  general  desire 
of  the  members. 

3017.  Supposing  that  that  distinction  existed,  it  would  be  natural  that  those 
fronting  upon  the  river  should  like  the  cost  distributed  over  as  large  an  area  as 
possible? — There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  who  represent  parishes  oivthe 
river  feel  so,  but  there  are  other  parishes  on  the  river  quite  prepared  to  accept 
the  Bill  as  being  the  exposition  of  the  general  law. 

3018.  You  were  examined  a9  to  the  works  which  had  been  carried  out  in 
Holborn,  and  you  stated  that  those  works  had  been  of  great  benefit,  and  had 
improved  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  ? — From  the  peculiar  position  of 
Middle   Row,  Holborn,    by   the  removing    of   it   there  was    a    considerable 
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M*,  C.  M.  Bock*,  benefit  conferred  upon  the  back   property  there,    but   that   is  a  very  rare 
11  June  1877,     occasion;   in  fact,   I  believe  it  is  the  only  one  in  London  of  that  peculiar 
description, 

3019.  In  the  case  of  that  Middle  Row  Improvement,  while  the  rateable  value 
of  the  property  left  standing  was  improved,  was  not  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  pulled  down  lost  to  the  parish  ?— Yes ;  I  do  not  suppose  the  parish 
gained  any  good  out  of  it. 

3020.  Therefore  the  improvement  in  rateable  value  would  be  rather  confined 
to  the  houses  that  it  benefited  by  the  clearance  ? — Yes. 

3021 .  You  have  been  asked  about  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  Mr.  Scott's  opinions, 
expressed  many  years  ago ;  I  will  not  go  into  that.  My  learned  friend  Mr! 
Balfour  Browne  asked  you,  or  one  of  my  learned  friends  asked  you,  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Board,  how  you  could  have  sanctioned  such  a  defective  estimate 
being  sent  in  to  the  Committee;  do  you  generally  accept  the  estimates  of  yoar 
engineer  and  other  responsible  officers,  when  they  make  them  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  we  did  accept  any  defective  estimate. 

30*2.  As  regards  the  suggestion  that  you  should  overhaul  the  estimates,  is  it 
the  practice  of  the  Board  to  overhaul  the  estimates  or  work  of  the  experts  whom 
they  employ  ?— I  should  say  that  the  detailed  estimate  laid  before  this  Committee 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Board. 

3023.  I  thought  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  submitted  ?— 
It  was  a  general  estimate  submitted  to  the  Board  of  the  general  expense;  when 
worked  out  in  detail,  it  shows  thai  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  was  right,  and  that  it 
can  be  done  for  less. 

3024.  Even  supposing  that  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  Board,  should  yon 
Bave  thought  that  it  would  be  the  province  of  the  Board  to  overhaul  the  esti- 
mate, and  endeavour  to  see  whether  it  was  accurate  or  not  ? — We  should 
consider  it ;  we  should  not  take  the  mere  statement  of  the  officials ;  but  sup- 
posing that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  had  previously  stated  that  he  thought  it  might 
amount  to  100,000/.,  and  he  had  brought  up  a  particular  one  which  showed 
50,000/.,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  50,000/.  saved. 

3025.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was  a  previous  estimate  of  100,000  U 
— That  was  a  general  estimate;  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  stated  that  in  hfs 
evidence. 

3026.  He  has  also  stated  that  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  executed  since  the 
first  estimate  was  made  ?—  Yes. 

3027.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  original  estimate  ?— Yes,  no 
doubt  of  it. 

3328.  Mr.  Locke.]  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  the  whole  debt  of  Falham? 
—I  have  given  you  all  that  I  can  give ;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the 
whole  debt  of  Fulham  ;  you  can  get  it  and  give  it  in  evidence ;  I  have  applied 
to  the  accountant,  and  he  has  given  me  all  the  information  that  he  can  give  me. 
I  suppose  the  accountant  could,  by  making  inquiries,  obtain  it,  and  you  can  give 
it  in  yourself. 

302Q.  Sir  George  Elliot.]  Have  you  heard  of  many  cases  where  tfie  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  have  executed  works,  or  ordered  works  to  be  executed, 
without  contributing  to  such  expense? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  we  do  it. 

3030.  You  have  pointed  out  where  you  contribute  large  sums'  of  money?— 
— Then  the  locality  does  it,  and  we  contribute  towards  it.  in  this  case  the  locality 
should  do  it,  and  we  should  contribute  towards  it. 

3031.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  when  you  were  speaking  of  the  very  munificent 
way  in  which  you  were  dealing  with  the  districts,  and  1  wanted  to  know  whether 
this  principle  was  new  that  you  should  direct  workB  to<  be  executed  without 
finding  the  means  and  contributing  towards  them,  and  whether  you  have  any 

Precedents  of  such  practice?— There  is  no  precedent;  there  is  no  other  case  of 
ooding  ;  it  is  the  first  case  of  flooding  that  has  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  Hoard,  and  it  is  an  exceptional1  matter  in  which  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can. 

3032.  Mr.  Locke.]  Can  you  say  what  you  wilt  give  under  the  circumstances; 
ft  may  be  2  d.  or  it  may  be  1,000  L  f—  The  Metropolitan  Board  inquire  into  the 
different  cases ;  and  the  parishes  generally  wilt  admit  that  the  Bbard  has  actecf 
with  extreme  liberality ;  the  genera!  rule  would  Be  to  contribute  one-half.    For 

instance, 
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instance,  let  me  take  the  case  of  something  being  done  under  this  Act,  and    Mr.  C.  M.  Roche. 

that  by  a  little  increased  expenditure  a  great  public  benefit  would  be  derived  by      n  j"j^71g77 

reason  of  the  widening  of  some  adjacent  street;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

Works  under  these  powers  might  then  say,  spend  2,000 1,  more  in  addition  to 

what  you  are  going  to  do,  and  we  will  contribute  half  of  the  cost  of  the  works ; 

that  power  has  been  exercised  very  liberally  and  very  generally  to  the  satisfaction 

of  vestries  and  district  boards. 

3033.  You  might  do  it  ?— Yes. 

3034.  And  at  the  same  time  you  might  not  ? — There  is  the  power. 

3035.  You  have  the  power  on  each  side? — Yes,  the  Board  having  for  21 
years  exercised  that  power  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  metropolis,  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  now  supposed  that  they  would  not  exercise  it  with  equal 
satisfaction. 

3036.  Mr.  Castle  (through  the  Committee).']  Is  there  any  other  case  in  which 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  taken  power  to  do  works  not  only  with- 
out contributing,  but  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals  or  public  bodies,  and 
without  giving  them  any  option  ? — No,  there  has  been  no  such  power  because 
there  has  been  no  such  previous  necessity  ;  the  necessity  is  here  that  the  flood- 
ing must  be  prevented,  and  if  the  vestry  do  not  do  it  there  must  be  a  power 
for  the  Board  to  go  in  and  do  the  works ;  there  has  been  no  such  previous  case, 
and,  therefore,  no  such  previous  powers. 
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[2V,&.— In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the  Analysis 
of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence;  and  the  Numerals 
Hallowing  Rep.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] 


A. 

ABERNETHY,  JAMES.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Extensive  experience  of  witness, 
as  a  civil  engineer,  in  the  regulation  of  tidal  waters;  lie  is  well  conversant  with  the  Thames, 
1194,1 195— — Effect  of  the  removal  of  shoals,  and  of  Old  London  Bridge  and  other  bridges 
which  formerly  obstructed  the  water-way,  in  raising  the  level  of  the  river  at  high-water, 

and  in  depressing  the  low-water  level,  1196 Increased  high-water  level  in  tidal  rivers 

generally  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  the  tide,  1196.  1206.  1210- 

1212. 

Effect  also  of  the  improved  drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley  in  increasing  the  land-floods 

and  in  raising  the  high- water  level,  1196 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  very 

high  tides  in  the  liver  in  recent  years  have  not  been  due  to  the  Thames  Embankment, 

1197-1203.  1258 Increased  velocity  of  the  current  as  an  effect  of  the  Embankment; 

reduction  on  the  other  hand  of  the  sectional  area,  1202 — '—Degree  of  obstruction  for- 
merly caused  by  the  numerous  barges  along  the  foreshore  now  occupied  by  the  Embank- 
ment, 1203.  1216-1218. 

Tendency  to  an  increase  of  land-floods  in  other  rivers  as  well  as  the  Thames,  by  im- 
proved drainage,  1204-1206.  1210 Opinion,  founded  upon  a  careful  examination  of 

the  Thames,  that  efficient  works  for  the  prevention  of  floods  may  be  constructed  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  1207^1209.  1250. 

Tendency  of  the  Embankment,  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  current,  to  decrease 

the  shoals,  1213-1215- Inappreciable  effect  upon  the  amount  of  water  in  the  upper 

reaches  by  the  abstraction  of  an  area  of  about  fitly  acres  for  the  Embankment ;  this  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  quantity  of  sewage  diverted  from  the  river,  1219-1227. 

1316-1322 Extensive  character  of  the  dredging  operations  below  London  Bridge,  the 

sectional  area  of  the  river  throughout  being  much  increased  thereby,  1228-1241. 

Statement  that  by  raising  the  banks  on  the  Fulham  side  of  the  river,  the  water  would 

not  be  thrown  on  to  the  opposite  side,  1242-1249 Inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that 

the  Thames  Embankment  on  the  north  side  causes  the  river  to  overflow  on  the  south 

side,  1247.  ! 332~134* Insignificant  character  of  the  works  required;  rough  estimate 

of  80,000  /•  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  1250 Necessity  of  raising  the  banks  in 

Chiswick  as  well  as  in  Fulham,  1251-1257. 

Proper  duty  of  the  whai  fingers  and  frontagers  to  provide  the  required  works  at  their 
own  cost;  difficulty  as  to  the  voluntary  performance  of  such  duty  in  all  cases,  1259.  1294- 

1300 Expensive  works  carried  out  by  wharfingers  on  the  Tyne  in  consequence  of  the 

deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  1259.  *299 Considerable  increase  in  the  tidal  height 

of  the  Clyde  through  the  removal  of  the  shoals,  1260-1264 Opinion  that  the  wharf- 
ingers have  no  good  claim  to  compensation,  1265-1267. 

Question  whether  the  Wanclle  and  other  tributary  streams  should  not  he  placed  under 

supervision,  1268-1271 Importance  of  the  whole  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  being 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  authority,  with  compulsory  power  to  require  wharfingers 

to  do  what  is  necessary,  1270.  1294-1300 Failure,  on  financial  grounds,  of  a  scheme 

proposed  by  witness  for  dealing  with  part  of  the  River  Nene,  1277-1280— —Continuous 
operations  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  the  removal  of  shoals,  &c,  the  river  being 
improved  thereby  without  the  action  of  the  frontagers  or  owners,  1285-1293.  1311- 
13*6- 
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Report,  1877 — continued* 

Barlow,  William  Henry.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

bankment  was  made,  1517-1519 Immense  amount  of  damage  done  by  a  comparatively 

small  overflow  of  the  tidal  wave,  1520-1522. 

Belief  that  the  extraordinarily  high  tides  in  the  years  1874-77  have  occurred  from 
exceptional  circumstances  with  regard  to  wind  and  rain,  1523. 

Bazalgette,  Sir  Joseph  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)^ — Long  experience  of  witness  as  engineer 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  attention  paid  by  him  in  that  capacity  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Thames  as  affected  by  tides  and  floods,  1--5. 

Facility  of  calculating  the  precise  height  of  each  tide,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
causes,  such  as  the  state  of  the  wind  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  flood  in  the  upper 

parts  of  the  river,  6-9 High  tides  caused  by  gales  from  the  north-west,  especially 

when  followed  by  a  south-west  wind,  and  when  the  river  is  already  in  flood,  8,  9— — 
Particular  instances  of  very  high  tides  and  floods,  from  the  year  1*099  to  the  present  time ; 
probability  of  many  other  high  tides  in  former  years,  of  which  there  is  no  record, 
10-14. 

Statement  showing  the  action  taken  on  former  occasions  of  high  tides  and  floods  by 
the  Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers;  requirement  as  to  adjoining  owners  making 
good  the  expense  incurred  in  repairing  large  and  sudden  breaches  of  the  Thames  bank, 

15,  16 Reference  to  records  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Commissioners  of  Sewers  as 

showing  that  orders  were  made  by  them  upon  the  individual  riparian  owners  and  occupiers 

to  repair  their  banks  at  their  own  expense;  fine  imposed  in  default,  16-20 Transfer 

to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  the  jurisdiction  formerly  exercUed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  together  with  the  records  of  tlieir  proceedings  in  reference  to  floods,  21-29. 

Effect  of  the  intercepting  main  drainage  system,  completed  in  1866,  to  divert  from  the 

Thamt-s  about  607,000  tons  of  sewage  daily,  30-32 Displacement  of  about  587,000 

tons  of  water  by  the  sites  and  area  used  and  reclaimed  by  the  Thames  Embankment, 
including  the  victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  33-39. 

Increased  rise  and  fall  of  the  Spring  tides  within  the  last  few  years,  but  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Thames  Embankment ;  increasing  volume  of  water  coining  up  the  river 

through  the  removal  of  artificial  obstructions,  40-50 Important  effect  of  the  removal 

of  old  London  Bridge  in  increasing  the  volume  of  water  passing  up  the  river,  45-49 

Increased  scour  and  greater  depth  of  water  by  the  removal  of  artificial  obstructions  to  the 

flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  49 Great  improvement  in  the  navigation  by  the  foregoing 

operations,  ib. Effect  produced  also  by  the  lemoval  of  old   Blackfriars  Bridge  and 

old  Westminster  Bridge,  50. 

Considerable  increase  in  the  height  of  the  river  at  high  water  and  in  the  fall  at  low 
water,  in  the  period  from  1823  to  1845,  before  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 

51-57 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  embankments  have  not  acted  as  a  new 

obstruction  to  the  tidal  range,  nor  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  floods  on  the  south 
bide;  reference  hereon  to  the  sectional  area  at  different  points,  58-63. 

Testimony  as  to  the  great  damage  done  to  riverside  houses  in  Lambeth  and  elsewhere 
by  the  flood  of  2nd  January  1877, "whereas  the  mischief  mi^ht  have  been  prevented  by 

slight  precautions,  64-66 Official  report  made  by  witness  on  the  foregoing  occasion; 

suggestions  therein  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  owners  and  as  to  the  action  of 

district  boards  and  vestries  in  the  matter,  67-69 Circular  letter  sent  by  witness  to  the 

wharfingers  and  riverside  owners,  on  10th  January  1877,  submitting  that  the  frontage  to 
the  river  should  in  each  case  be  raised  so  many  feet,  70-74. 

Information  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  works  carried  out  in  consequence 
of  the  Board's  letter  of  10th  January;  nearly  one-half  of  the  required  works  have  not 

been  done,  75-94 Effectual  precaution  taken  by  the  London  and  South  Western 

Railway  Company  in  raising  their  frontage  by  two  feet,  77-79*  89 Inconvenience  by 

raising  the  frontage  of  some  wharves;  temporary  arrangement  feasible  in  such  cases  by 
means  of  slides,  87, 

Want  of  power  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  (as  now  proposed)  for  enforcing  the  raising 
of  the  frontage  or  the  provision  of  tide-boards,  and  for  applying  an  effectual  supervision, 

88,  89.  92.  98.  104 Several  instances  of  wharfingers  willing  to  execute  the  required 

works  if  their  neighbours  will  do  likewise,  so  as  to  make  the  works  complete,  93,  94. 
^  Suggested  arrangement  by  means  of  water-tight  slides  for  closing  the  loopholes  in 
riverside  warehouses  5  necessity  of  supervision  in  order  to  enforce  the  slides  being  always 

ready  for  immediate  use,  95-98 Suggestions  also  as  to  the  appliances  to  be  used  in 

the  case  of  dock  entrances  and  draw-docks,  99-103 Conclusion  as  to  the  absolute 

necessity  of  the  proposed  compulsory  powers  as  regards  the  execution  and  supervision  of 
the  required  works,  104. 

Examination  as  to  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Thames  Conservators  in  respect  of 

the  soil  and  shores  of  the  river  under  the  Conservancy  Act  of  1857;  105-138 

Provision  in  the  Conservancy  Act  as  to  one-third  of  the  tolls  for  piers  and  jetties  being 
handed  over  to  the  Crown,  108-112 Representative  character  of  the  Thames  Con- 
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tph.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

in  proportion  of  the  numbers  being  elected  by  wharfingers  and  others, 

d  to  be  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  require  the  local  authorities 
»cessary  works  for  protection  against  flood* ;  else  the  Board  can  execute 

for  them,  115-118 Contemplated  deposit  of  plans  wiih  the  Thames 

the  event  of  the  Board  proposing  to  interfere  with  the  bed  of  the  river, 
Kssity  of  the  approval  of  the  Conservators  before  any  plans  can  be 
ing  the  navigation,  183-125 Explanation  that  it  is  not  proposed  or 

in  any  way  the  light  of  the  Conservators,  under  the  Act  of  1857,  to  the 
>nes  of  the  river,  123-132, 

ice  to  the  effect  of  new  London  Bridge  and  new  Westminster  Bridge  in 
•  volume  of  tidal  water  to  pass  up  the  river,  133-143— —Slight  increase 
the  current  owing  to  the  Thames  Embankment;  reduced  area,  on  the 
igh  which  the  current  passes,  137-143.  150-15*— —  Inappreciable  effect 
or  volume  of  the  tide  by  the  area  of  about  fifty  acres,  excluded  from  the 
bankment,  144-146— Protection  of  Westminster  agaiust  floods  by 
rankment,  153,  154. 

the  effect  that  the  Board,  in  taking  power  to  execute  works  in  default, 

)late  any  extensive  works,  156-161.  174 Difficulty  in  estimating  the 

oik  to  be  done,  though  witness  could  tell  how  much  should  be  executed 

il,  162-167 Necessity  of  taking  power  to  execute  works,  though  it  Is 

1  th;it  the  Board  shall  execute  them,  168-173 Explanation  in  re- 

s  19  of  the  Bill,  and  the  proposal  therein  as  to  the  modes  in  which  the 
itry  may  charge  the  cost  of  works,  173-1 75. 

)f  its  having  been  proposed  in  1862  to  carry  the  Albert  Embankment 
side)  two  miles  above  Westminster  Bridge,  180-182. 186, 187 Doubt 

at  present  any  legal  obligation  on  a  waterside  proprietor  to  raise  his 

ver,  183-185 Explanation  that  it  is  not  proposed  under  1  lie  Bill  to 

ndle;  independent  arrangement  for  preventing  Waudle  overflows,  188- 

ihat  there  is  no  necessity  at  present  for  any  further  or  large  embankment 

J5>  196. 

the  Metropolitan  Board  being  vested  with  a  discretion  as  to  the  ordering 

ot  being  intended  to  require  other  than  small  local  works,  199-201 — - 

the  view  that  districts  benefited  by  the  works,  other  than  riverside  dis- 

well  as  the  latter,  contiibute  to  the  cost,  202-206— —Precedent  in  the 

id  for  the  proposed  power  uf  taking  lands  compulsorily,  as  required  for 

'ks,  207-218. 

etion  to  be  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  apportionment 

work  is  executed  jointly  by  different  parishes,  219-222 Explanation 

ot  submitted  by  the  Board  before  intercepting  sewage  works  are  con)- 
liuation.]  —  Further  statement  as  to  the  small  and  isolated  character  of 
sary  for  the  prevention  of  overflows,  227-230—  Conclusion,  howefer, 
al  to  have  a  'power  of  taking  lands  compulsorily,  though  witness  is  not 
ify  any  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of  such  power  will  be  necessary,  231- 
laccuracy  of  an  assumption  that  witness  reported  in  favour  of  a  large 
listing  embankments  as  one  means  of  preventing  overflows,  241-247. 
e  volume  of  the  tide  where  the  embankments  are  in  operation,  this  being 

or  the  increase  in  the  velocity,  248  255 Circumstance  of  the  Victoria 

i\  ing  been  raised  six  inches,  as  a  precautionary  measure ;  that  is,  on 

ici  eased  height  uf  tides  since  its  construction,  256-262. 

ct  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  further  adverted  to;  that  is,  as 

volume  of  tidal  water  passing  up  ihe  river,  263-272— —Dissent  from 
;  the  improved  navigation  through  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge 
tropolitan  improvement,  the  whole  metropolis  should  bear  the  cost  of 
>r  the  protection  of  the  localities  prejudicially  affected  by  the  removal, 

he  Victoria  Embankment,  a  portion  of  which  was  borne  by  St.  Saviour's, 
y  other  districts  ;  respects  in  which  St.  Saviour's  was  benefited  by  this 
0-294.  341-^— Degree  of  advantage  also  to  South wark  in  return  for  the 

1  to  the  cost  of  the  Albert  Embankment,  295-300.  341 Protection 

beth  by  the  Albert  Embankment,  whereas  Lambeth  did  not  specially 
e  cost;  question  hereon  as  to  South  wark  haying  any  grievance  in  the 

2tly,  to  Sou  1  h wark  in  return  for  the  local  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 
ment,  312-318.  341— Intended  embankment  between  the  Houses  of 
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Bazalgette,  Sir  Joseph.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
■  Pailiument  and  Chelsea,  this  also  being  a  metropolitan  improvement  to  which   South- 
ward, in  common  with  all  other  districts,  should  contribute,  319-323.  327,  328 

Opinion  that  works  of  a  metropolitan  character  should  be  charged  to  the  ratepayers 
generally,  whilst  works  of  a  small  or  local  character  should  be  charged  to  the  localities 
specially  or  exclusively  interested,  324-326. 

Further  statement  that  an  embankment  which  should  protect  South wark  was  never 
entertained  by  the  Metropolitan   Board,  the  cost  beini*   too  great,  and  the  damage  to 

waterside  trade  considerable,  without  any  corresponding  advantage,  329-338 Dissent 

from  the  view  that  any  arbitrary  power  is  sought  by  the  Bill,  whereby  the  Board  might 
carry  out  an  exceedingly  costly  scheme  without  submitting  plans,  &c,  339-341. 

Examination  as  to  the  grounds  for  witness'  conclusion  that  the  wharfingers  or  fron- 
tagers in  Southwark  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  required  flood  works,  though  such  works 
may  not  be  actually  necessary- for  the  profitable  conduct  of  their  business,  and  may  rather 

benefit  those  behind   them,  342-365.  385-395 Further  explanation  relative  to  the 

proposal  for  the  use  of  shifting  doors  or  flood-slides  where  loopholes  or  sills  of  doors  are 
below  the  level  of  extraordinary  high  tides,  366-373  ——Opinion  as  to  the  fairness 
of  the  wharfinger  bearing  any  loss  that  may  accrue  from  the  stoppage  of  business  during 
the  execution  of  the  works,  374-384. 

Effectual  pretention  of  floods  doubtless  by  means  of  an  embankment,  as  in  Lambeth, 
the  great  cost  involved  being,  however,  altogether  unnecessary,  as  much  cheaper  means  Will 

answer  the  desired  end,  396-406.  421-423 Protection  to  be  afforded  by  the  proposed 

Millbank  Embankment,  407-411 Doubt  as  to  the  legel  effect  of  the  interpretation  of 

the  words  "  bank  "  and  u  works  "  in  the  Bill ;  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  to  execute  embankment  works,  412-416. 

Report  by  witness,  dated  20th  March  1876,  adverted  to  as  showing  the  difficulty#of 
making:  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed   inundation  works,  though 

probably  not  one-ienth  the  cost  of  granite  embankments,  417-421.  451,  452 Small 

cost  at  which  the  required  works  might  be  completed  if  executed  by  the  individual 
owners,  as  compared  with  the  cost  if  executed  by  a  public  body  like  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  422-425.  451,  452. 

Explanation  that  in  reporting  to  the  Board  in  January  1877,  witness  contemplated  the 
works  being  carried  out  by  the  riverside  proprietors,  but  had  not  formed  any  opinion 
whether  they  were  legally  bound  to  execute  the  works,  424-431 — *—  Nor  is  witness  aware 
that  Mr.  Roche,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Board  (which 
Committee  promoted  the  Bill)  held  the  mistaken  view  that  the  riparian  proprietors  were 
compellable  by  law  to  prevent  inundations,  432-443— —Inability  also  of  witness  to 
confirm  a  statement  that  the  works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Board 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  works  should  be  charged  upon  the 
whole  metropolitan  area,  444*450. 

Examination  as  to  the  river  frontage  of  Fulham,  and   as  to  the  effect  of  inundation 
works  if  confined  to  that  part  of  the  frontage  within  the  metiopolitan  area,  453-468 
Considerable  extent  of  new  bank  constructed,  or  in  course  of  construction,  in  Fulham  by 
private  parlies ;   failure  of  some  bank-work  previously  executed  by  market  gardeners, 

472-484 Probable   cost   of  300,000/.  for  a   continuous  embankment  in   Fulham, 

whereas  floods  can  be  effectually  prevented  at  a  very  small  cost,  485-489. 

Statement  with  further  reference  to  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
in  determining  whether  an  improvement  is  of  a  metropolitan  or  a  local  character,  and  is 

to  be  charged  on  the  metropolitan  rates,  or  on  the  locality,  490-510 'Opinion  that  the 

Thames  as  a  metropolitan  thoroughfare  can  hardly  be  improved  by  raiting  the  banks  a 
foot  or  two  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  504-507— —Contribution  by  Fulham  towards 
important  improvements  in  various  parts  of  London ;  approval  of  the  district  alone 
paying  for  works  on  the  river  for  its  own  benefit,  515-523 Belief  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  have  not  carried  out  any  improvement  iu  the  Fulham  district,  524-526. 

Circumstance  of  the  former  Effra  river  being  now  a  sewer  and  being  closed,  528.  637- 

539 Liability  of  the  Waridle  and  the  Ravensbourne  to  be  flooded,  and  also  the 

Quaggy  in  some  parts  where  riot  closed;    entirely  district  treatment  required  for  these 

rivers  as  compared  with  the  Thames,  529-536.  540-542.  549 Reference  to  a  rough 

estimate  by  witness  that  the  cost  of  certain  Works  would  not  exceed  100,000/.;  lass 
outlay  involved  in  the  works  under  the  Bill,  for  which,  however,  he  has  made  no  detailed 

estimate,  543^646.  551.  b&&r'b51 Sufficiency  of  the  proposed  works  as  regards  the 

Thames,  but  not  as  regards  certain  small  rivers  and  creeks  running  into  the  Thames  and 
liable  to  overflow,  547-550. 

Inability  of  witness  at  present  to  describe  the  actual  works  required  or  to  distinguish 
between  those  which  are  more  or  less  costly,  558-564— —BeHef  as  to  the  area  of 
St  Saviour's  district  being  small  in  proportion  to  ife  long  river  frontage,  565-572. 

Statement  as  regards  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the 

whole  frontage  three  feet,  576-585 Contemplated  use  of  sliding  doors  by  Messrs. 
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Bazalyette,  Sir  Joseph.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Cory,  though   witness  is  not  now  prepared   with  any  particular  scheme  in  this  case, 

686-593 Probable  necessity  of  rebuilding  some  of  Messrs.  Cory's  premises  if  it 

devolved  upon  a  public  body  to  carry  out  the  required  works,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  the  proprietors,  588,  589.  594,  595 Several  instances  of 

wharfingers  having  already  executed  works  so  as  to  prevent  flooding  through  loopholes, 
&c->  698*6o2. 

Benefit  to  all  the  land  behind  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf  which  is  below  the  level  of  higl 
tides  by  the  proposed  works,  603-611 Usefulness  of  embankment  by  separate  pro- 
prietors even  though  there  may  not  be  a  continuity,  612 -Suggestion  that  by  the  test 

cf  levels  it  may  be  ascertaineid  what  extent  of  each  district  is  benefited  by  the  works, 

613-618 Further  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  frontagers  may  reasonably  be 

called  upon  to  do  the  works  at  their  own  expense,  619-621. 

Short  distance  for  which  the  Wandle,  near  the  Thames,  U  tidal ;  witness  has  made  no 

estimate  of  ihe  works  requited  in  this  district,  622-631 Statement  showing  the  extent 

to  which  sufficient  works  have  already  been  constructed  along  the  river  front  from 

Nine  Eln  6   to    Baliersea  and  Wandsworth,  632-652 Expected  sufficiency  of  the 

proposed  woiks  for  many  years  to  come,  though  in  course  of  time  still  higher  tides  may 
occur  requiring  some  additional  works,  653-655. 

Similar  level  to  which  it  is  proposed  (hat  all  the  walls,  &c,  shall  be  raised,  656,  657 

Necessity,  as  regards  the  Wandle,  either  of  raising  the  banks  or  excluding  the  tide; 

general  power  under  the  Bill  for  applying  precautions  in  this  case,  as  by  means  of  flood- 
gates, 658-672. 

Facility  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  works  if  the  wharf  owners  and  district  boards 

would  undertake  them  without  being  compelled  by  Act  to  do  so,  673-675.  707 

Opinion  further  expressed  as  to  the  heavy  claims  Tor  compensation  which  are  likely  to  be 
made  if  the  works  are  carried  out  directly  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  676-679 — 
Unfairness  if  those  parties  who  have  already  gone  to  the  expense  of  new  worts,  inconse- 
quence of  the  circular  of  the  Board,  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  works 
remaining  to  be  done  in  other  localities,  680-687. 

Examination  as  to  the  existing  powers  of  the  vestries  and  local  boards  in  reference  to 
inundation  works,  and  as  to  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  enlarged  powers  of  control 

in  the  central  board,  688-720 Question  more  especially  whether  under  Clause  690F 

of  the  Act  of  1855, the  Metropolitan  Board  has  not  already  sufficient  powers  over  the 
local  authorities  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  required  works  without  the  necessity  of  the 
present  Bill,  708-720. 

Statement  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  having  never  put  in  operation  their  power 
under  Clause  69  of  the  Act  of  1855;  legal  advice  taken  by  the  Board  in  the  matter, 
721-726— —Further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Board  having  taken  powers  to  carry 
out  the  main  drainage  scheme  without  previously  submitting  any  plans,  727-73*7 — 
Provisions  and  facilities  for  the  adjustment  of  expenses  according  to  the  benefit  derived 
.  by  each  district,  whether  with  a  frontage  to  the  river  or  not,  733-737. 

Similar  powers  under  the  Main  Drainage  Act  as  in  the  present  Bill,  in  regard  to  the 

Board  taking  land  compulsorily,  738-742 Necessity  under  the  Bill  as  well  as  under 

the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy before  constructing  any  works  interfering  with  the  navigation,  743-748. 

Conjectural  character  of  witness'  general  estimate  of  the  cost,  he  not  having  made  any 
detailed  estimate  for  each  separate  work,  749-751— —Simple  and  inexpensive  character 
of  the  proposed  works  as  compared  with  the  embankment  works;  nothing  of  the  latter 

kind  i6  in  contemplation,  or  is  required,  752-757 Special  benefit  of  the  main  drainage 

works  and  Thames  Embankment  as  regards  Fulham,  758,  759. 

Entire  competency  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  decide  what  improvements  should 
be  treated  as  of  a  metropolitan  character,  and  chargeable  to  the  ratepayers  generally; 
necessity,  moreover,  of  Parliamentary  sanction  in  the  matter,  760-766. 

[Third  Examination.] — Further  evidence  as  to  the  inappreciable  effect  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  in  raising  the  height  of  the  tide  in  parts  of  the  river  above  the  embank- 
ment, 767-772 Inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that  certain  parts  of  Fulham  would 

probably  be  flooded  as  a  result  of  embankment  lower  down  the  nver,  773. 

Statement  that  the  proposod  works  would  not  cause  any  overflow  of  the  Wandle; 
alternative  means  of  preventing  floods  in  this  river  from  high  tides  in  the  Thames,  774" 
777*— Simple  remedy  for  preventing  very  high  tides  running  up  the  Ravensbourne  ana 
overflowing  its  bank**,  778,  779. 

Explanation  that  witness  will  be  prepared  iu  a  few  days  to  submit  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  to  be  done,  and  to  explain  the  character  of  eacb 
work,  780-799 Doubt  as  to  any  greater  obstruction  to  trade  by  the  works  remain- 
ing to  be  carried  out  than  by  those  already  completed  voluntarily  by  the  parlies, 
800,  801. 
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Bazalgette,  Sir  Joseph.     (Analysis  of  hi*  Evidence)— continued. 

[Fourth  Examination.] — Great  detail  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan*'  and 
estimates  of  the  necessary  works,  these  extending  over  fortv-two  miles  frontage  of  the 

"  e,,i  xbZ* Witness  undertakes  to  supply  planN  und  estimates  for  the  information  of 

partie-  in  o  position  to  the  Bill  by  the  end  of  May;  sections  can  be  supplied  separately 
for  different  districts,  1532-1536. 

[Fifth  Examination.] — Since  his  last  examination  witness  has  supplied  the  parties 
interested  with  sections  and   schedules  of  the  works  required   on  their  premises,  and 

wiih  estimates  of  tbr  cost,  1541-1544 Summary  «»f  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works 

in  each  parish  or  district ;  total  of  18/200/.  on  the  north  side,  and  of  31,800/.  on  the 

south  side,   1545 Illustration   in   the   case   of  Wandsworth   district  of  the   varied 

character  of  the  works  required  according  to  the  schedule,  ib. 

Inability  of  witness  to  supply  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  compensation,  1546-1548 
Circumstance  of  witness  not  having  made  any  detailed  estimates  of  cost  till  recently, 
though  he  had  formed  an  idea  as  to  the  amount,  1549,  150O.  1628-1634 —  Further 
admission  as  to  there  being  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  as  to  the  «xtent  of  the  works,  1551-1554.  1635-1638 Conclusion  as 

to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sums  allowed  lor  raising  river-side  walls,  as  in  Lambeth,  1555- 
1557. 

Defence  of  the  course  pursued  in  not  supplying  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  with  more 
detailed  plans  and  sections,  though  it  wdl   be  necessary  to  prepare  these  if  the  Bi'l  be 

Eassed,  1559-1566.  1639-1644 Expectation  that  heavy  claims  for  compensation  may 
e  made,  there  being,  however,  no  good  foundation  for  them,  1567-1574- 
Examination  as  regards  the  works  proposed  at  Messrs.  Dowson's  Wharf  in  Limehouse, 
that  witness  has  not  considered  the  details  necessary  for  preventing  obstruction  to  the 
business  of  the  wharf,  but  conclude*  that  any  claim  for  compensation  may  be  obviated 

by  a  modification  of  the  works,  1575-1590.   1593-1603 Satisfactory  action  of  the 

Limehouse  Board  in  taking  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the  district,  1604- 

1607 Conclusion  as  to  Messrs.  Dowson's  Wharf  having  been  flooded,  its  level  being 

only  three  feet  above  Tiinity  high- water  mark,  1608-1613 Inappreciable  difference 

in  the  height  of  the  tide  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  1614,  1615. 

Statement  of  the  extent  to  which  the  river  walls  in  Limehouse  are  proposed  to  be 

raised,  1616-1621 Power  of  the  authorities  under  the  Bill  to  require  the  wharfingers 

and  owners  to  keep  the  walls  and  works  in  order  and   repair,  1622,  1623 Objection 

to  the  local  authorities  being  still  left,  as  under  the  Metropolis  Act  of  1855,  to  provide 
the  required  remedies,  instead  of  the  matter  being  under  the  control  of  a  central  body, 

1624-1027 Contemplated  modification  of  the  works  proposed  by  witness  accordingly 

as  the  Metropolitan  Board  may  rind  necessary  on  further  investigation,  1635-1638. 
1 804-1 806, 

Further  evidence  as  regards  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  effect  that  witness 
fully  expects  the  claims  will   be  heavy,  but  the  foundation   for  them  very  light,  1645- 

1668 Reference  to  witness'  Report  of  20th  March   1876,  as  not  really  estimating  the 

cost  at  500,000/.  or  600,000/.,  if  done  by  the  individual  owners,  1656-1658.  1680-1684 

Circumstance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  not  being  liable  under  the  Bill  to  pay  any 

compensation  that  may  be  found  necessary,  1669-1673. 

Statement  as  to  its  having  been  found  impossible,  within  the  lime  allowed,  to  supply 
the  Conservancy  Board  with  complete  plans  of  the  whole  works  proposed ;  facility  given 
to  the  Board  to  inspect  the  plans  in  witness'  office,  1674-1679. 

Patchwork  appearance  of  the  proposed  works  as  compared  with  a  uniform  embank- 
ment, 1680,   1681.    1697-1699 Explanation  that  a  large  portion  of  certain  extra 

works,  which  witness  roughly  computed  in  March  1876  would  cost  100,000/.,  has  since 
been  done  by  the  dock  companies  and  others,  and  that  the  remainder  is  included  in 

witness'  present  estimate,  1685-1693 Information  in  detail   in  connection  with  the 

various  works  proposed  in  the  Fulham  district  from  one  end  of  the  river  frontage  to  the 
to  the  other,  1694-1791. 

Proposal  as  to  raising  by  two  feet  an  earthen  bank  in  the  Fulham  district,  2,800  feet 

long,  standing  back  some  distance  from  the  river ;  objection  to  a  new  bank  instead,  close 

to  the  river,  so  as  to  reclaim  a  large  area  covered  at  high-water,  1701-1726.  1786-1788 

Reference  to  a  public  footway  near  the  river  which  has  already  been  raised  to  the 

required  height  by  the  Fulham  Local  Board;  apparently  large  cost  incurred,   1727- 

1729.  1741-1745.  1750-1752 Safety  with  which  certain  river-side  walls  in  Fulham 

may  be  raised,  1759-1780. 

Circumstance  of  the  estimated  cost  in  Wandsworth  district  being  more  than  half  that 

for  the  whole  north  side  of  the  river,  1792-1794 Modifications  proposed  by  witness 

in  the  plan  first  contemplated  for  dealing  with  the  Wandle ;  estimate  of  3,000/.  for  the 

works  now  suggested,  1795-1806 Object  of  the  *works  on   the  Wandle  to  prevent 

flooding  from  the  Thames,  floods  from  the  Wandle  itself  not  being  dealt  with,  1807- 
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r  Joseph.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence)  -  continued. 

—  Proposed  construction  of  a  new  parapet  wall  five  feet  high  in  front  of  the 
Wand*  worth.  1808-1811. 

ion  as  to  the  proposed  construction  of  walls  two  feet  high  upon  certain  fruit 
ar  London  Bridge  on  the  north  side;  belief  that  the  trade  would  not  be 
erfered  with  thereby,  and   that  the  cost  estimated  will  be  found  sufficient, 

Information  also  relative  to  a  wall   proposed  at  Queen  hi  the  and  Smiths 

ited  obstruction  thereby,  1839-1867. 

at  at  certain  wharves  on  the  Surrey  side,  near  London  Bridge,  step  have 
i  taken  by  the  parties  interested  for  keeping  out  floods,  so  that  witness  has 

I  these  places  on  the  plans  now  under  consideration,  )  848-1868 Exami- 

the  question  of  preventive  measures  having  been  taken,  or  being  required, 
Iain's  Wharf;  letier  from  the  occupiers  on  the  subject,  1848-1855.  1858- 
ecautions  adopted  at  Cotton's  Whaif  in  view  of  high  tides,  1856,  1857 — 
1  ceitain  precautions  having  ;il>o  been  takeiv  at  the  Gun  and  Shot  Wharf, 

for  placing  a  wall  three  feet  high  along  the  wharf  at  Baukside  west  of  Sooth- 
>;  this  would  be  composed  ol  biick  in  some  places,  and  of  timber  in  others, 

—  Statement  as  to  witness  not  proposing  to  raise  t'  e  whole  surface  of  this 
ee  feet;  limited  inconvenience  in  getting  goods  over  the  fron»age wall,  1 878- 
ntemplateH  use  of  a  slide  boaxl  in  the  wall  at  Reddin's  dust  wharf,  Bank- 

897 Expediency  of  power  to  impose  a  fine  in  the  event  of  slide  boards 

their  pUice,  except  when  business  is  being  carried  on,  1898-1901 lixpla- 

e  re  nee  to  the  mode  proposed  for  dealing  with  New  top/*  draw  dock,  Bank  side, 

lie  survey  of  St.  Olave's  district  upon  which  witness  has  estimated  that  the 
k*  may  be  provided  for  200  /. ;  permanent  character  of  these  works,  though 
time  a  different  class  ol  works  may  be  rendered  necessary,  1909-1918. 
— Expediency  of  power  to  enforce  the  proposed  works  in  St  Ulaw's, 
ily  a  small  and  inexpensive  character,  1919-1927. 

3n  of  the  details  proposed  as  regards  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf,  witness  repre- 
the  works  will  not  be  an  obstruction  to  business;  difficulty  as  to  these 
submitted  to  Messrs.  Cory,  1 933- 1947 Large  number  of  moveable  slides 

1  the  Lambeth  district,  1948-1954. 

necessity  of  steps  being  taken  by  some  authority  or  other  for  the  prevention 

56 belief  that  the  works  recommended  by  witness  combine  economy  and 

f  acting  for  the  district  boards  or  other  local  authorities  he  would  have  pro- 

;ely  the  same  works,  1957-1968 Liability  to  claims  for  compensation 

works  are  undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  by  the  local  autho- 
-1971 Opinion  that   any  compensation  awarded  will   be  light,  1972- 

portion  of  the  works  required  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  especially  in 
;  unfairness  on  this  score  of  spreading  the  charge  over  the  metropolis, 
— Power  of  the   Metropolitan  Board  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  in 

,  or  any  other  district,   1981-1983 Necessity  of  new  works  in  Fulham, 

oever  the  cost  is  to  fall,  1984,  1985— Opinion  that,  as  regards  cost,  more 

5  necessary  work  has  already  been  done  effectually,  1986-1990- Contfm- 

Itation  with  the  owner  in  each  case  before  any  work  is  undertaken,  1991- 

idge.  Increase  in  the  sectional  area  through  Biackfriars  Bridge,  by  the 
of  the  new  for  the  old  bridge,  Law  837 Entire  removal  of  old  Black- 
by  the  end  of  1867,  **•  lB3>°< 

t  of  new  London  Bridge,  and  new  Westminster  and  Biackfriars  Bridges, 
a  larger  volume  of  tidal  water  to  pass  up  the  river;  improvement  of  the 
ereby,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  50.  133-146- 
}ackfriars  Bridge.         London  Bridge.         Westminster  Bridge. 


Wharf.  Examination  upon  the  question  of  flood-preventive  measures 
aken,  or  being  required,  at  Chamberlain's  Wharf;  letter  from  the  occupiers 
t,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1&48-1855.  1858-1861. 

hment.     See  Thames  Embankment. 

essity  of  raising  the  banks  in  Chiswick  as  well  as  in  Fulham,  Abernaiy 
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City  of  London  Estimate  of  700  /.  as  the  cost  of  the  inundation  works  required  in  the  City, 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1545. 

Clyde,  The.  Considerable  increase  in  the  tidal  height  of  <he  Clyde,  through  the  removal 
of  the  shoals,  Abernethy  1260-1264. 

Compensation.     Heavy  claims  for  compensation  which  are  likely  to  be  made  if  the  works 

are   carried  out   directly  by  the  Metropolitan   Board,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  676-679 

Opinion  that  the  wharfingers  have  no  good  claim  to  compensation,  Abernethy  1265-1 267  • 
Inability  of  witness  to  supply  any  estimate  of  the  coot  of  compensation,  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette 1546-1548 Expectation  that  heavy  claims  for  compensation  may  in  many  cases 

be  made,  there  being  however  no  good  foundation  for  them,  t&.  1567-1574. 

Further  evidence  as  regards  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  effect  that  witness 
fully  expects  the  claims  will  be  heavy,  but  the  foundation  for  them  very  light.  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette  1645-1 668— Circumstance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  not  being  liable  under 
the  Bill  to  pay  any  compensation  that  may  be  found  necessary,  ib.  1669-1673 Lia- 
bility to  claims  for  compensation,  whether  the  works  are  undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan 

Board,  or  by  the  local  authorities,  £6.  1969-1971 Opinion  that  any  compensation 

actually  awarded  will  be  light,  ib.  1972-1974. 

Precedent  in  the  case  of  the  main  drainage  for  the  omission  in  the  present  case  to  make 

any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  compensation,  Roche  2112-2123 Orounds  for  the  con- 

clwdon  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  furnish  an  estimate  in  regard  to  compensation,  ib. 

2144-2147.   2153-2155.    2173-2175.    2527-2530 Probability   of  larger  claims   for 

compensation  if  the  work*  were  done  at  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  ib.  2148- 
2152. 

Expediency  of  the  provision  that  any  compensation  which  may  be  awarded  shall  be 
paid   by  those  liable  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  Roche  2156-2160.  2178-2182 

Inexpediency  of  providing  that  compensation  cannot  be  claimed  ;  reference  hereon 

to  a  report  on  the  subject  by  the  Board's  solicitor,  ib.  2183-2188. 

Explanation  that  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  in  which  the  works  might  entail  a  heavy 
charge  for  compensation  would  not  be  affected  thereby,  Richardson  2731,  2732. 

Compulsory  Powers.  Want  of  power  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  (as  now  proposed)  for 
enforcing  the  raising  of  the  frontage  or  the  provision  of  tide  boards,  and  for  applying  an 
effectual  supervision,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  88,  09.  92.  98.  104 Conclusion  as  lo  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  proposed  compulsory  powers  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  regard*  the 

execution  and  supervision  of  the  required  works,  ib.  104 Necessity  of  taking  power  to 

execute  works,  though  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Board  shall  execute  them,  ib.  168- 

173- 

Precedent  in  the  Main  Drainage  Act  for  the  proposed  power  of  taking  lands  compul- 
sorily, as  required  for  the  necessary  works,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  207-218 Conclusion 

that  it  is  essential  to  have  a  power  of  taking  lands  compulsorily,  though  witness  is  not 
prepared  to  specify  any  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of  such  power  will  be  necessary,  ib. 
331-240. 

Witneai  owtftklers  that  a  compulsory  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  required  works  may  be  earned  out  by  the  wharfingers  and  owners  in  a 

complete  maimer,  Law  875-877 Conclusion  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  legislation 

now  in  force  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  inasmuch  as  the  necessary  works  have  not  been 

done,  ib.  1045-1047 Opinion  as  to  the  exjiediency  of  full  power  to  acquire  land,  &c, 

although  witne&s  considers  the  works  generally  will  be  of  a  combatively  trivial  character, 
ib.  1056-1058. 

Power  taken  by  tie  Board  under  the  Bill  to  make  orders  for  the  guidance  of  the  local 

authorities,  and  to  prescribe  the  works  to  be  carried  oat,  Roche  2023-2027 Necessity 

of  the  power  taken  oj  the  Bill  enabling  the  parties  to  acquire  land  and  to  enier  upon 

land  for  the  purpose  of  the  necessary  repairs,  ib.  2031-2034 Explanation  in  further 

reference  to  the  provisions  for  taking  land  compulsorily ;  necessity  of  plans  being  deposited 
and  notices  given,  ib.  2531-2536. 

See  also  Entry  vpon  Lands.        Local  Authorities.         Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Thames  Conservancy. 

Cory  $  Son,  Messrs.  Statement,  as  regards  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  whole  frontage  three  feet,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  576-585 Con- 
templated use  of  sliding  doors  by  Messrs.  Cory,  though  witness  is  not  now  prepared  with 
any  particular  scheme  in  this  case,  ib.  586-593. 

Probable  necessity  of  rebuilding  some  of  Messrs.  Cory's  premises,  if  it  devolved  upon  a 
public  body  to  carry  out  the  required  works,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  proprietors,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  588,  589.  594,  595 Benefit  to  all  the  land 

behind  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf,  which  is  below  the  level  of  high  tides,  by  the  proposed 
works,  ib.  603-611. 
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srs. — continued. 

of  the  details  proposed  as  regards  Messrs.  Cory's  wharf,  witness  repre- 
le  works  w»ll  not  be  in  obstruction  to  business;  difficulty  as  to  these 
ubmitted  to  Messrs.  Cory,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1933~1947* 

(S: 

As  to  the  probable  Cost. 

As  to  the  Incidence  of  the  Expense. 

As  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  contributing  in  aid  of  the  Localities. 

0  the  probable  Cost : 

ntness,  dated  20th  March  1876,  adverted  to  as  showing  the  difficulty  of 
liable  estimate  ol  the  cost  of  the  proposed  inundation  works,  1  hough  pro- 
?-tenth  the  cost  of  giamte  embankments,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  417-421. 
•mall  cost  at  which  the  required  works  might  be  completed,  if  executed 
lal  owneis,  as  compared  with  the  cost  if  execuud  by  a  public  body  like 
an  Board,  ib.  422-425.  451,  452. 

0  a  rough  estimate  by  witness  that  the  cost  of  certain  works  would  not 
0/. ;  less  outlay  involved  in  the  works  under  the  Bill,  for  wh'ch,  however, 

no  detailed  estimate,  Sir  J.  bazalgette  543-546.  551.  553-557 Coo- 

terof  witness'  general  estimate  of  the  cost,  he  not  having  made  any  detailed 

ch  separate  work,  ib.  749-751 S»mple  and  inexpensive  character  of  the 

:s  as  compart d  with  the  embankment  works;  nothing  of  the  latter  kind 
ation,  or  is  required,  t&.  752-757. 

1  that  witness  will  be  prepared  in  a  few  days  to  submit  an  approximate 
'-  co>t  of  the  works  to  be  done,  and  to  explain  the  character  of  each  work, 
ette  780-799. 

ise  of  the  works  remaining  to  be  constructed,  much  having  been  already 

ily  by  owners  and  others,   Law  885 Opinion  formed,  upon  a  carefiil 

>\  the  Thames,  that  efficient  woiks  for  the  prevention  of  floods  may  be  con- 
comparatively  small  cost,  Abernethy  1207-1209.    1250 Insignificant 

lie  works  required  ;  rough  estimate  ot  80,000/.  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
nexpensive  chnracter  of  the  works  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  orer- 
1380-1390. 

f  the  estin.atf  d  cost  of  the  works  in  each  parish  or  district ;  total  of  1 8,200 1 

ide,  and  of  31,800/.  on  the  ncrth  side,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1545 Circum- 

ess  not  having  made  any  detailed  estimates  of  cost  till  recently,  though  be 

I  idea  as  to  ihe  amount,  ib.    1549,  1550.  1628-1634 Conclusion  as  to 

f  ot  the  turns  allowed  for  raising  riverside  walls,  as  in  Lambeth,  ib.  1555- 

:o  witness'  report  of  20th  March  1876  as  not  really  estimating  the  costal 
ioo,ooo  /.,  if  done  by  the  individual  owners,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1656-1658. 
-  Explanation  that  a  large  portion  of  certain  extra  works,  which  wimes 

II  ted  in  March  1876  would  cost  100,000/.,  has  since  been  done  by  the 
es  and  others,  and  that  the  remainder  is  included  in  witness'  present  eso* 

1-1693 Opinion  that  as  regards  cost  more  than  half  the  necessary  works 

een  done  effectually,  ib.  1986-1990. 

1  as  to  detailed  estimates  of  cost  not  having  been  submitted  to  the  Board, 

2486 Data  for  concluding   that   Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 's  estimate  of 

le  cost  of  the  works  remaining  to  be  done,  is  not  defective ;  investigation 
e  by  the  Board,  ib.  3021-3027. 

to  the  Incidence  of  the  Expense  • 

i  in  reference  to  Clause  19  of  the  Bill,  and  the  proposal  therein  as  to  the 

;h  the  local  board  or  vestry  may  charge  the  cost  of  works,  Sir  J.  Bald- 

Concunence  in  the  view  that  districts  benefited  by  the  works,  other 

districts,  should,  as  well  as  the  latter,  contribute  to  the  cost,  16.  202-206 
discretion  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  ^ 
of  cost   where  a  work  is  executed  jointly  by  different  parishes,  ib.  21&- 

it  works  of  a  metropolitan  character  should  be  charged  to  the  ratepayer! 
ilst  woiks  of  a  small  or  local  character  should  be  charged  to  the  localities 

inclusively  interested,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  324-326 Inability  of  witness  to 

ten  ent  that  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Board 
ilution  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  works  should  be  charged  upon  the 
Dlitan  area,  ib.  444*450. 

Statement 
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Cost  of  Works— continued. 

%i.  As  to  the  Incidence  of  the  Expense — continued. 

Statement  with  further  reference  to  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
in  determining  whether  an  improvement  is  of  a  metropolitan  or  a  local  character,  and  is 
to  be  charged  on  the  metropolitan  rates    or  on  the  locality,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  490-510 

Further  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  frontagers  may  reasonably  be  called  upon 

to  do  the  works  at  their  own  expense,  ib.  619-621 Unfairness  if  those  parties  who 

have  already  gone  to  the  expense  of  new  works,  in  consequence  of  the  circular  of  the 
Board,  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  works  remaining  to  be  dune  in 
other  localities,  ih.  680-687. 

Reduced  incidence  of  the  cost  of  works  now  necessary  if  charged  upon  the  whole 
metropolitan  area,  though  witness  does  not  admit  that  this  course  would  be  just,  Law 
964»  965- 

View  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  that  the  cost  of  the  required  works  should  be  borne 

bv  the  parties  interested  instead  of  by  the  whole  metropolis,  Roche  2001,  2002- 

Majority  at  the  Board  in  April  1876,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-three  to  six  in  favour 
<Jf  the  continued  liability  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  cost  of  works,  instead  of  throwing 
the  expense  upon  the  ratepayers  at  large,  ib.  2013-2020.  2059,  2°6o. 

Principle  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  guided  in  treating  some  improvements 
(such  as  leading  thoroughfares)  as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  at  large,  whilst 
others  are  of  a  mix^d  or  a  strictly  local  character,  Roche  2046-2053.  2461 Conclu- 
sion as  to  the  prevention  of  floods  in  diffierent  parts  of  the  metiopolitau  area  being  a 
purely  local  matter,  in  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  whole  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers at  large,  ib.  2054-2063. 

Examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  majority  at  the  Board  in  favour  of  throw- 
ing the  cost  upon  the  localities  benefited  does  not  consist  of  representatives  of  districts 
not  on  the  river,  and  the  minority  opposed  thereto  of  representatives  of  river-side  districts; 
exception  taken  to  this  argument,  Roche  2296-2338. 

Consideration  of  the  various  Acts  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  upon  the  subject  of 
inundation  works  and  the  parties  liable  for  the  cost;    new  principal  of  legislation  if  the 

charge  be  no  longer  borne  by  the  area  benefited,  Richardson  2552-2591  Statement 

showing  that  in  Greenwich  and  other  parishes,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  river  walls  was 
formerly  met  by  means  of  a  wallscntt  or  rate  upon  the  area  protected,  16.  2608-2614. 

2823-2831 Argument  that  the  principle  of  local  incidence  of  the  charge  is  already  in 

force  under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  ib.  2615. 

Reluctance  of  witness  to  after  any  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  the  Board  could 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  preventive  wurks  even  if  the  Board  had  contributed  by 
the  Embankment  or  otherwise  to  the  necessity  for  such  works,  Richardson  2748-2757. 
2874-2876. 

Legal  obligation  upon  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  confine  the  charge  for  the  works  to 

the  persons  or  properties  benefited,  Richardson  2901,  2902 Different  statutes  under 

which  the  embankments  have  been  charged  as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  and  inunda- 
tion works  as  a  local  improvement,  ib.  2940-2943. 

Rejection  by  the  Committee  (by  a  majority  of  seven  to  three)  of  the  proposal  in 
the  Bill  as  to  the  mode  of  charging  and  meeting  the  expenses  of  preventing  floods, 
Hep.  xi. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  that  the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging  and 
meeting  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  prevention  «»f  floods  within  the  metropolitan 
district  would  be  that  the  works  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  the  expenses  paid  by  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  Rep.  v.  xi,  xii. 

Rejection  of  proposal  that  the  cost  of  works  carried  out  in  any  district  be  charged  one- 
half  to  the  district  board,  and  one-half  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Rep.  xi,  xii. 

3.  As  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  contributing  in  aid  of  the  Localities  : 

Conclusion  that  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  without  appeal,  to 
decide  what  contribution  it  shall  make,  if  any,  towards  the  expenses  incurred  by  any 

district  board,  Law  892-898 Explanation  with  reference  to  the  power  taken  by  the 

Board  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  works  in  any  d  strict;    that  is,  out  of  the  general 

rates,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1981-1983;   Roche  2038-2043.  2277-2282 Concurrence  in 

the  view  that  it  may  be  safely  left  to  the  Board  10  meet  the  hardship  upon  any  particular 
district  by  a  contribution  in  aid,  Roche  2293-2295. 

Exceptional  instances  in  which  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should 
exercise  the  power  of  contributing  in  aid  of  local  inundation  works,  Richardson  2688- 

2696 Unlimited  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  to  contributing  towards  local 

improvements,  ib.  2859. 

Expediency  of  full  discretion  in  the  Board  as  to  the  amount  of  contribution  towards 
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to  the  Metropolitan  Board  contributing  in  aid  qf  tie  Localities — continued. 

ion  wo»k;  liberal  action  hitherto  of  the  Board  in  its  grants  to  particular 
the  3012-3015.  3032-3036. 

rea  of  Benefit.  Compensation.  Fnikum.  Greenwich.  Langham 
Lkmehouse.  Local  Authorities.  Local  Improvements.  Main 

je.         Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Newington.  Owners.       Sea 

Sewers  (MetropuHs\  Soutkwark.  Street  Improvements.  Wands- 
Works. 

r.  Precautions  adopted  at  Cotton's  Wharf  in  view  of  high  tides,  Sir  J. 
>56>  1857. 

2nd  Eavensbvume  Works.  Explanation  relative  to  the  action  of  the  Metro- 
i,  in  placing  upon  the  metropolis  at  large  certain  expenses  formerly  incurred 
Counter  Creek  Works,,  and  Ravenabourne  Works,  Richardsou  2670-2675. 

Deptford).  Claim  on  the  part  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford  to  the  metropolitan 
aarged  wuh  the  cost  of  freeing  Creek  Bridge,  Richardson  •681-2687. 


D. 

floods.  Great  damage  done  to  river-side  bouses  in  Lambeth  and  elsewhere 
of  2nd  January  1877,  whereas  the  mischief  might  have  been  prevented  by 
tions,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  64-66— Immense  amount  of  damage  done  by  a 
f  small  overflow  of  the  tidal  wave,  Barlow  1520-1522. 

ver.  Increased  scour  and  greater  depth  of  water  by  the  removal  of  artificial 
o  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  49. 

'.     See  Local  Authorities. 

.  Suggestions  as  to  the  appliances  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  dock  entrances 
ks  in  order  to  keep  out  tidaJ  overflows,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  99-103. 

.  Examination  as  regards  the  works  proposed  at  Messrs.  Dowson's  Wharf, 
?,  that  witness  hn3  not  considered  the  details  necessary  for  preventing  ob- 
the  business  of  the  wharf,  but  concludes  that  any  claim  for  compensation 
Led  by  a  modification  of  the  works,  Sir  J. Bazalgette  1575-1590.  1593-1603 
xii  as  to  MessJS.  Dowson's  Wharf  having  been  flooded,  its  level  being  olIv 
ve  Trinity  high-water  mark,  ib.  1608-1613. 

atement  that  a  draft  of  the  Bill,  before  it  was  considered  by  the  Parlia- 
mtttee  of  the  Board,  is  not  the  same  that  was  circulated  among  the  mem- 
fit  upon  the  action  of  the  Fulham  member  of  the  committee  in  reference  to 
:,  Roche  2383-2387. 

nes  Valley).  Tendency  to  increased  height  at  high-water  by  the  improved 
he  Thames  Valley,  the  rainfall  reaching  the  river  more  rapidly,  Law  857, 
hy  1196;  Barlow  \$b\-\$8;.  1379-  H28-H37-  1510-1512. 

Shoals. 


Circumstance  of  the  former  Effira  river  being  now  a  sewer,  and  being  closed, 
tette  528.  537-539* 

Ttames).    See  Thames  Embankment 

ds.     Belief  as  to  the  difficulty  at  present  in  entering  upon  private  lands  in 

•y  out  the  required  works,  ttichardson   2697-2700 Additional  power 

le  vestries  and  district  boards  only  as  regards  entry  upon  private  lands,  ib, 
also  Compulsory  Powers. 

P. 
e  Owners,  gr. 

[London  Bridge).  Examination  as  to  the  proposed  construction  of  walls 
upon  certain  fruit  wharves  near  London  Bridge  on  the  north  side ;  belief 
would  not  be  seriously  interfered  with,  and  that  the  cost  estimated  will  be 
it,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1813-1838. 

Fulham: 
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FULHAM: 

Examination  as  to  the  river  .frontage  of  Fulham,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  inundation 
works  if  confined  to  that  part  of  ihe  frontage  wiihin  the  metropolitan  area,  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette 453-468— Considerable  extent  of  new  bank  constructed,  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, in  Fulham  by  private  parties;  failure  of  some  bank  woik  previously  executed  by 
market  gardeners,  ib.  472-484 — —Probable  cost  of  300,000  /.  for  a  continuous  embank- 
ment in  Fulham,  whereas  floods  can  be  effectually  prevented  at  a  verv  small  cost,  ib. 
485-489.  m  " 

Contribution  by  Fulham  towards  important  improvements  in  various  parts  of  London; 
approval  of  the  district  alone   paying  for  works  on  the  river  for  its  own  benefit,  Sir  J. 

JBazalgette  515-523 Belief   that  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  not  carried  out  any 

improvement  in  the  Fulham  district,  ib.  524-526 Special  benefit  of  the  main  drainage 

works  and  Thames  Embankment  as  regards  Fulham,  ib.  758,  759. 

Inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that  certain  parts  of  Fulham  would  probably  be  flooded 
as  a  result  of  embankment  lower  down  the  river,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  773 — —Statement 
that  by  raising  the  banks  on  the  Fulham  side  of  the  river,  the  water  would  not  be 
thrown  on  to  the  opposite  side,  Abernethy  1242-1249. 

Estimate  of  5,100/.  as  the  cost  of  the  required  works  in  Fulham  district,  exclusive  of 
1,200/.  for  the  repair  of  existing  walls,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1545. 

Information  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  various  works  proposed  in  the  Fulham 
district  from  one  end  of  the  river  frontage  to   the  other,  Sir  J.    Bazalgette  1694-179,1 

Proposal  as  to  raising  by  two  feet  an  earthen  bank  in  the  district,  2,800  feet  long, 

standing  back  some  distance  from  the  river;  objection  to  a  new  bank  instead  close  to  the 
river,  so  as  to  reclaim  a  large  area  covered  at  high-water,  ib.  1701-1726.  1786-1788. 

Reference  to  a  public  foot-way  near  the  river  which  has  already  been  raised  to  the 
required  height   by  the   Fulham   local    board ;  apparently  large   cost   incurred,  Sir  J. 

Bazalgette  1727-1729.   1741-1745.    1750-1752 Safety  with  which  certain  river  side 

wads  may  be  raised,  ib.  1  759-1780 Necessity  of  new  works  in  Fulham  upon  vviiom- 

soever  the  co«t  is  to  fall,  ib.  1984,  1985* 

Memorial  from  Fulham  in  November  1876,  in  favour  of  the  Board  executing  the  works, 
and  <  harging  the  cost  on  the  ratepayers  generally,  Roche  2362-2364* 

Reference  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  Fulham  district  as  being  343,217  /.,  whilst  that 

of  Paddington  is  1,078,000/.,  Roche  2376-^382 Large  drainage  works  carried  out 

in  Fulham  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  ib.  2439-2443— — Considerable  loan  charged 

upon  the  rates  for  local  improvements,  ib.  2442-2447 Entirely  local  character  and 

effect  of  the  inundation  works  required  in  Fulham ;  important  local  benefit  thereby, 
ib.  2461. 

Expediency  of  Fulham  contributing  its  quota  to  street  improvements  in  other  districts, 

just  as  the  latter  contribute  to  improvements  in  Fulham,   Richardson  2839 Liability 

of  the  owners  in  Fulham  for  the  works  under  the  Bill,  and  not  the  ratepayers  of  the  dis- 
trict, ib.  2840-2844. 

Comparatively  small  cost  at  which  land  in  Fulham  may  be  rendered  much  mure  valu- 
able,- by  excluding  floods ;  expediency  of  such  land  bearing  the  cost,   Richardson  2909- 

2913 Great  addition  to  the  value  of  some  land  in  Fulham  by  excluding  floods,  which 

should  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  local  landowners,  Roche  2949. 


G. 

Greenwich.    Estimate  of  10,500/.  as  the  cost  of  the  inundation  works  required  in  Green* 
wich  district,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1545. 

Legal  advice  upon  which  the  Greenwich  district  board  concludes  that  it  is  responsible, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  for  maintaining  the  river 
wall  as  a  protection  against  overflows,  Richardson  2592. 

Particulars  as  to  the  action  of  the  board  in  executing  works  on  the  river  wall,  and  in 
assessing  the  cost  upon  the  owners  of  the  propeity  benefited;  effectual  application  of 
certain  clauses  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  on  these  occasions,  Richardson 

2592-2596 Explanation  that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  certain  works  carried  out  by 

the  Greenwich  board  was  contributed  by  the  parish  at  large,  ib.  26 10— >— Entire  absence 
of  benefit  by  the  works  to  a  portion  of  Greenwich  high  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
ib.  2619. 

Exception  taken  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette'*  estimate  of  the  outlay  required  in  Green- 
wich ;  absence  of  inundation  in  the  district  since  the  river  wall  was  raised  by  the  district 

board,  Richardson  2733-2736..  2870 Removal  of  the  objections  made  at  one  time  to 

the  Bill  by  the  Greenwich  board ;  that  is,  upon  witness  explaining  that  only  the  owners 
would  be  liable,  and  not  the  ratepayers  generally,  ib.  2737-2742,  2845-0847 ——Small 
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ea  of  Greenwich  upon  which  the  cost  of  the  required  works  would  fall,  Richardson 
^2-2766. 

Denial  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  upon  those  already  liable  for  the  works  in  Green- 
ich,  to  contribute  with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  towards  the  cost  in  any  other  locality 
hi'  h  might  be  aided  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Richardson  2767-2775.  2877- 
H8i. 

1  and  Shot  Wharf.  Belief  as  to  certain  precautions  having  been  taken  at  the  Gun  and 
hot  Wharf,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1862-1868. 


!H. 

nmersmith.  Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  wall  proposed  in  front  of  the  Mall  at 
ammeismith  for  the  exclusion  of'  over-fl<»ws  is  in  the  nature  of  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ent,  Richardson  2832-2838.  2897,  2898. 

row-road  Improvement.  Explanation  as  to  the  Harrow-road  improvement  in  Paddington 
irish  having  eventually  been  dealt  with  and  charged  as  a  metropolitan  instead  of  a  local 
iprovement;  part  taken  by  witness  in  bringing  about  this  result,  Roche  2421-2438 — 
tatement  as  to  the  Harrow-road  improvement  having  been  dealt  with  as  a  metiopolitan 
aprovement;  witness  does  not  admit  that  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  local  inundation 
orks  near  important  thoroughfare*,  Richardson  2791-2807.  2882-2890. 

Ith.  Prejudicial  effect  of  the  floods  upon  the  health  of  the  districts  flooded,  Rickardm 
^99.  2900— Necessary  admixture  of  sewage  with  flood-water  when  low-lying  lauds  are 
ooded,  ib.  2908. 

ght  or  Level  of  Wharves,  $*c.  Application  made  to  wharfingers  and  others  to  raise  their 
harves,  &c,  to  the  level  of  five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 

36-383 See  also  Tides.         Works. 

h  Tides.    See  Tides. 


-ease  of  Floods.    Tendency  to  an  increase  of  floods  through  the  removal  of  shoals  and 

ther  causes,  Barlow  1379.  1436,  1437 Probable    necessity  of  additional  works  after 

long  interval  of  time;  that  is,  in  the  event  of  floods  increasing,  ib.  1436-1444. 
See  also  Tides. 

L. 

iheth.     Estimate  of  2,800  7.  as  the  cost  of  the  works  required  in  Lambeth  pariah,  Sir  J. 

bazalgette  1545 Large  number  of  moveable  slides  to  be  used  in  the  Lambeth  district, 

k  ig48-igs4. 

Examination  as  to  the  liability  and  powers  of  the  parishes  under  certain  Acts  with 
?gard  to  works  on  tidal  rivers;  reference  especially  to  Lambeth  parish,  Roche  2189- 
222. 

Large  portion  of  Lambeth  and  other  districts  abutting  on  the  river  not  interested  in 

rote*  tive  works,  Richardson  2619,2620 Liability  to  floods  in  part  of  Lambeth,  owing 

>  the  defective  maintenance  of  the  parish  draw  dock,  ib.  2621. 

Representation  from  Lambeth  parish  in  November  1875,  requesting  the  Metropolitan 
loard  to  take  steps  for  preventing  flood*  in  the  parish,  Richardson  2701.  2861-2804 — 
ionsideration  of  a  memorial  from  Lambeth  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  interests  of  the 
itepayers  generally  in  the  parish  would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill; 
^accuracy  of  this  assumption,  ib.  2702-2706. 

\d  Floods.  Effect  of  the  improved  drainage  of  the  Thames  valley  in  increasing  the  land 
oods  and  in  raising  the  high-water  level,  Law  857,858;  Abernethy  1196;  Barlow 

354-1357.   1379.  1428-1437.   1510-1512 Tendency  to  the  increase  of  land  floods  in 

ther  rivers  as  well  as  the  Thames  by  improved  drainage,  Abernethy  1204-1206.  1210 
— Increased  height  of  the  water  level  through  the  land  floods  coming  down  in  larger 
Dlumes  since  the  improved  drainage  of  the  Thames  valley  ;  tendency  to  an  increase  of 
oods  from  the  upper  districts,  Barlow  1354-1357.  1379.  1428-1437.  1510-1512. 

iffham  Hotel.     Fairness  in  rating  the  Langham  Hotel  for  the  embankment  and  mam 

rainage  south  of  the  Thames,  but  not  for  local  inundation  works,  Richardson  2634-2637. 

576-2680.  2853-2858. 
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Law,  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  Civil  Engineer;  in  connection  with  the 
Thames  Funnel  and  with  embankment  works  and  bridges,  has  had  a  very  extensive 
experience  of  the  river,  dating  from  1837,  anc*  nas  made  numerous  observations  as  to  the 

height  of  the  tides,  &c,  802-812 In  1843  took  careful  soundings  at  different  points, 

in  order  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  (he  bed  of  the  river  consequent  upon  the  removal  of 
old  London  Bridge,  and  of  dredging  operations,  809.  812.  825,  826. 

Sundry  details  supplied  relative  to  the  great  obstruction  caused  by  old  London 
Bridge  to  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide ;  on  an  average,  the  flood  tide  did  not  rise  so  high 

by  thirteen  inches  above  the  bridge  as  it  did  below,  813-823 Fall  of  more  than  five 

feet  through  the  old  bridge  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  the  water  having  been  dammed 

back  by  the  piers  or  starlings,  815,  816.  821 Proximity  of  the  starlings  upon  which 

the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  stood;  reduction  thereby  of  the  sectional  area  at  the  bridge  to 

7,360  feet,  whilst  300  feet  above  the  bridge  the  area  was  19,380  feet,  817-820 

Gradual  removal  of  the  starlings,  the  sectional  area  at  the  bridge  having  eventually  been 
increased  in  1834  *°  17,600  square  feet,  823,  824. 

Information  as  to  the  important  effect  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge,  not  only 

in  lowering  the  low-water  line,  but  in  raising  the  height  at  high  water,  826-833 

Necessity  of  extensive  dredging,  and  removal  of  shoals,  subsequently  to  the  removal  of 
the  old  bridges;  gradual  increase  in  the  rise  of  the  tides  in  the  river,  accordingly  as  the 

obstructions  caused  by  shoals  were  removed,  826-833.  949 Variation  in  the  rise  at 

different  parts  of  the  river  above  Loudon  Bridge,  827-830. 

Considerable  reduction  in  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  at  old  Westminster  Bridge; 
increase  of  the  area  to  18,334  feet  upon  the  entire  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  834-836 

Increase  also  in  the  sectional  area  through  Blaekfriars  Bridge,  by  the  substitution 

of  the  new  for  the  o  d  bridge,  837 Effect  produced  by  thu  obst»uctions  at  old  West- 
minster and  Blaekfriars  bridges  in  adding  to  the  effect  of  old  London  Bridge  in  retarding 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  838.  849. 

Numerous  observations,  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years,  upon  which  witness 

has  carefully  deduced  the  laws  which  govern  the  tides  of  the  Thames,  839,  840 

Inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that  a  definite  quantity  of  water  is  passed  up  the  Thames 
by  each  tide,  irrespectively  of  the  varying  effects  of  winds,  and  of  obstructions  in  the 

river,  841-850 Production  of  the  tides  in  the  Thames  by  two  distinct  waves,  oue 

from  the  North  Sea  and  one  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  English  Channel,  the  latter  not 
arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  under  ordinary  circumstances  till  nearly  three  hours 
after  the  .\orth  Sea  wave,  841. 

Explanations  in  detail,  aided  by  chart  and  drawings,  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  gales 
from  the  south-west  in  accelerating  the  arrival  of  the  English  Channel  wave  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  and  thereby  increasing  the  momentum  of  the  tide  up  the  river,  841-846 
Extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  caused  the  high  tide  of  2nd  January 
1877,  there  having  been  a  flood  in  the  river,  a  south-westerly  gale  up  the  Channel,  a 
north-westerly  gale  from  the  north,  and  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Thames,  841 
Almost  identical  conditions,  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  which  led  to  the  high  tide  of 
5th  November  1875,  the  highest  on  record,  ib. 

Considerable  reduction  in  the  resistance  offered  in  late  years  to  the  momentum- of  the 
tide  by  friction  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  by  obstacles  at  the  bridges,  846-850-—— 
Gradual  reduction  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  deepening  of  the  bed,  850.  858. 

Statement  showing  that  the  crest  of  the  wave  at  high  water  expends  itself  in  running 

up  the  Thames  from  Sheemess  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  051-855 Reference 

to  a  diagram  on  the  foregoing  subject,  showing  the  great  variation  in  the  height  of  the 
water  at  different  parts  of  the  river  at  the  same  time;  instance  of  ten-and-a-half  feet 
lower  level  at  St.  Katharine's  Dock  than  at  Sheemess,  851, 

Further  reduction  of  resistance  to  the  free  influx  of  the  tide  by  the  removal  of  a  large 

number  of  colliers  and  other  vessels  from   the   Pool,  856-858 Tendency  also  to 

increased  height  at  high  water  by  the  improved  drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley,  the  rain- 
fall reaching  the  river  more  rapidly,  857,  858. 

Result  of  careful  calculations  by  witness  that  the  Thames  Embankment  has  not  con- 
tributed to  the  overflows  of  the  Thames ;  belief  that  the  effect  of  the  scheme  on  the 

whole  has  been  to  slightly  diminish  the  height  at  high  water,  859-871 Calculation 

that  whilst  the  area  taken  up  by  the  embankments  excludes  587,090  tons  of  water  daily 
from  the  river  the  embankments  and  intercepting  sewers  divert  from  the  river  607,140 

tons  of  sewage,  &c,  860.  865-867 Statement  as  to  the  embankment  not  deflecting 

the  current  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  861. 

Increased  velocity  of  the  current  inconsequence  of  the  embankment;  counteracting 
effect,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  reduced  area  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  going  up 

the  river,  862 Impracticability  of  constructing  the  low-level  sewer  along  the  Strand 

instead  of  along  the  embankment,  864.  866 Considerable  area  of  water  space  formerly 

occupied  by  the  numerous  barges  moored  on  the  sites  taken  for  the  embankments; 
resistance  offered  by  these  barges  to  the  flow  of  the  tide,  868-870, 
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Law,  Henry.    (Analysis  of  bit  Evidence) — eontnmed. 

Farther  statement  that  high  tides  are  attributable  to  a  concurrence  of  causes,  the  main 

cause  being  a  rapid  change  from  a  south-westerly  to  a  north-westerly  gale,  874-874 

Explanations  in  connection  with  diagram  showing  every  high  tide  which  has  occurred  since 

the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  in  1833;  873 Reference  also  to  a  diagram  showing 

the  tides  for  about  a  month  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  the  height  predicted  for  each  tide, 
&c,  874. 

Conclusion,  as  regards  the  proposed  Bill,  that  a  compulsory  power  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  required  works  may  be  carried  out  by  the  wharf- 
ingers and  owners  in  a  complete  maimer,  875-877— -Sufficiency  of  the  class  of  works 
contemplated  by  the  Bill,  whilst  they  can  be  carried  out  without  any  serious  interference 

with  the  business  of  the  wharfs,  878-885 Facility  to  the  conduct  of  business  by  the 

use  of  moveable  slides  in  some  cases,  883. 

Decided  objection  to  a  continuous  embankment  as  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  object 

in  view,  and  as  being  extremely  costly,  884, 885 Small  expense  of  the  works  remaining 

to  be  constructed,  much  having  been  already  done  voluntarily  by  owners  and  others,  885. 

Further  reference  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  flood  of  15th  November  1875; 

varying  amount  of  overflow  at  different  points,  886-891 Conclusion  that  it  may  safely 

be  left  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  without  appeal,  to  decide  what  contribution  it  shall 

make,  if  any,  towards  the  expenses  incurred  by  any  district  board,  892-898 Expedi- 

diency  also  of  its  resting  with  the  Board  to  decide  what  works  shall  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  individual  proprietors  or  wharfingers,  899,  900. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  if  any  wharfingers  were  bound  to  do  protective  work 
in  consequence  cf  the  Thames  Embankment  (though  witness  does  nut  admit  there  are 
any  such,  they  would  not  necessarily  have  a  good  claim  to  compensation,  as  the  general 
benefit  from  the  embankment  should  be  considered,  901-916— Large  quantity  ot 
sewage  conveyed  under  the  embankment,  though  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  amount 
diverted  from  the  Thames  by  the  intercepting  sewers,  917*923. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  limited  increase  in  the  height  of  the  river  in  time  of  flood, 

owing  to  the  area  subtracted  by  the  embankment  scheme,  924-933 Explanation  with 

further  reference  to  the  varying  rise  in  the  level  of  high  water  at  different  points,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge;  increased  difference  on  the  occasion  of 
extreme  tides,  930-939 Occurrence  doubtless  of  the  highest  tides  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  embankment,  but  not  in  consequence  thereof,  940-949. 

Prevention  of  such  extremely  high  tides  as  have  occurred  in  recent  years  if  old  London 

Bridge  had   been  in  existence,  950-954 Decided  opinion  that  wharfingers  up  the 

river,  who  have  greatly  benefited  by  the  improved  navigation  through  the  removal  of  old 
London  Bridge,  have  no  claim  in  respect  of  protective  works  forced  upon  them  by  the 

higher  tides  caused  by  such  removal,  P55-963 Reduced  incidence  of  the  cost  of  works 

now  necessary,  if  charged  upon  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  though  witness  does  not 
admit  that  this  course  would  be  just,  964,  965. 

Great  improbability  of  extensive  works  being  carried  out  by  the  Board  far  in  excess  of 

what  is  now  contemplated  or  is  necessary,  966-976 Object  of  the  Bill  to  deal  only 

with  the  Thames,  irrespectively  of  its  tributaries,  977,  978.  999-1003 Examination 

to  the  effect  that  works  on  the  Wandle  and  other  tributaries  are  not  proposed  by  the  Bill, 
but  that  protection  of  the  Wandle  from  high  tides  may  be  secured  by  means  of  tidal 
gates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  979-1003. 

Local  benefit,  rather  than  great  public  advantage,  to  be  confrrred  by  the  proposed 

works,  1004,  1005 Belief  that  the  Bill  merely  in  forces  a  liability  already  existing  on 

the  part  of  owners,  1006 Expediency  in  any  case  of  the  cost  of  the  works  falling  on 

the  frontagers  and  other  parties  benefited,  in  view  of  the  great  advantages  already  gained 
by  them  from  the  improved  navigation  of  the  river,  1007-1011.  1017-1027. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  removal  of  the  bridges,  and  other  obstructions  to  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  being  the  real  cause  of  the  higher  tides  and  floods,  and  not  the  Thames 

Embankment,  1012-1016 Additional  value  of  wharfage  property/and  of  river  frontage 

generally,  by  reason  of  the  improved  navigation,  though  attended  with  increased  liability 

to  floods,  1017-1027 QueFtiott  as  to  the   effect   of  the  Thames  Embankment  in 

adding  to  the  value  of  wharf  property  by  diminishing  the  supply  in  the  market,  1027*1334* 

Hardship  if  the  Limehouse  Board,  having  already  done  what  is  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  floods  in  their  district,  were  to  be  again  taxed  for  flood  works,  1035-1038 
— Sufficitncy  of  the  machinery  for  ensuring  the  construction  of  the  required  works, 

though  the  actual  works  are  not  specified,  1039-1045.  1048-1050 Conclusion  as  to 

the  insufficiency  of  the  legislation  now  in  force  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  iuasnrochas 
the  necessary  works  have  not  been  done*  1045-1047. 

Inexpensive  character  of  the  works  required  in  St.  Olave's  district,  1051-1055 — 
Opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  full  power  to  acquire  land,  &c,  although  witness 
considers  the  works  generally  will  be  ot  a  comparatively  trivial  character,  1056-1058 
— —  Compromise  between  the  Crown  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  by  the  Act  of  18571 
the  foimer  transferring  to  the  latter  its  interests  in  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river  on  certain 
conditions  previously  agreed  upon,  1059-1061.  fSecond 
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Law,  Henry.    (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

[Second  Examination.] — Statement  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  tbe  Conservators  under  the  Acts  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments,  1062- 

1070 Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  heaping  up  of  the  tide  at  high  water 

not  only  at  old  London  Bridge  but  at  Southwark,  Black  friars,  and  Westminster  Bridges* 
1072-1106. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Embankment  by  narrowing  the  river  in  some 
places,  and  increasing  the  velocity,  does  not  cause  a  larger  quantity  of  water  to  go  up  the 

river  in  the  same  time  ;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  area,  1 101-1 114 

Inappreciable  extent  to  which  a  general  raising  of  the  banks  and  wharves  wouldjncrease 
the  height  or  level  of  the  river  at  high  tides  within  the  banks  or  above  the  point  where  tbe 
banks  end,  1115-1 126.*  1180-1 183. 

Complete  and  efficient  character  of  the  proposed  works,  though  it  is  not  intended 
that  they  shall  be  carried  out  directly  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  at  the  cost  of  the 
Board,  1 127-1 1 29 Further  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency  of  moveable  slides  for  prevent- 
ing overflows  in  the  case  of  wharves  with  loopholes  or  doorways,  1 130-1145 Sug- 
gested use  of  tide  gates  in  the  case  of  wide  openings,  as  at  boat-building  slips,  1142- 
1145. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  large  amount  of  sewage  intercepted  from  the 

Thames  by  the  low-level  sewer,    1146-1150 Delivery  of  the  sewage  into  the  river 

several  miles  below  London  Bridge  where  it  acts  as  some  check  to  the  flow  of  the  tide, 

1151-1153 Further  statement  as  to  ihe  inappreciable  effect  upon  the  level  of  the 

river  by  the  exclusion  of  water  from  the  area  taken  for  the  Embankment,  1151-1158. 
1190-1193. 

Occurrence  of  extraordinarily  high  tides  in  recent  years  at  Sheerness,  Harwich,  and 

other  places  as  well  as  in  the  Thames,  since  the  Embankment  was  made,  1159-1 161 

Entire  fallacy  of  the  notion  that  the   Embankment  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the 

height  of  the  tide  at  Sheerness,  1162,  1163 Conclusion   as  to  the  removal  of  old 

London  Bridge,  and  any  incieased  flooding  in  consequence,  not  constituting  any  claim  to 
the  construction  of  protective  works  at  the  public  cost,  1164-1 173, 

Statement  as  to  the  river  not  being  relieved  of  any  quantity  of  tidal  water  by  over- 
flows into  Lambeth  or  other  out-lying  districts,  1 1 74-1 1 79 Careful  inspection  of  the 

river  by  witness,  and  careful  consideration  of  the  proposals  in  the  Bill,  upon  which  he 
has  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  will 

prove  an  efficient  remedy,  1184 Obvious  necessity  of  supervision  in  order  to  secure 

the  proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  works,  1185. 

Importance  of  power  being  taken  by  the  Bill  for  securing  the  use  of  moveable  slides, 
&c,  at  the  proper  time ;  advantage  of  a  penalty  for  omission  in  this  respect,  1186-1189 

Necessity  of  extra  precautions  only  two  or  three  days  in  the  month,  after  every 

new  and  full  moon,  1 187. 

Important  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  old  bridges  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars, 
together  with  the  displacement  of  shoals  and  the  deepening  of  the  river  by  extensive 
dredging  operations,  in  causing  the  extraordinary  high  tides  experienced  in  the  last  four 

years,  1524-1531 The  high  tides  in  question  were  not,  in  fact,  a  consequence  of  the 

Thames  Embankment,  1527. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanation  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1861  that  the 
obstruction   caused  by  old  Westminster  Bridge  was  entirely  removed,  though  the  new 

bridge  was   partially  opened  in  March   i860;    1537,  1538 Entire  removal  of  old 

Blackfriars  Bridge  by  the  end  of  1867  ;   1538 Lapse  of  some  time  after  the  opening 

of  the  new  bridges  before  the  shoals  were  removed,  1539,  1540. 

Law,  Mr.  Drawings  or  diagrams  submitted  by  Mr.  Law  in  illustration  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide  under  different  circumstances,  and  on  special  occasions,  as  well  as  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  wind,  8tc.,  App.  203. 

Legislation.  Departure  from  the  principles  of  legislation  in  force  since  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  if  the  proposed  inundation  works  were  made  at  the  cost  of  the  whole 
metropolis,  Richardson  2548.  2551-2591.  2638. 

Level  or  Height  of  Tides.     See  Tides.         Works. 

Limehouse.  Hardship  if  the  Bimehouse  board,  having  already  done  what  is  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  floods  in  their  district,  were  to  be  again  taxed  for  flood  %orks  else- 
where, Law  1035-1038 Remedies  already  adopted  in   Limehouse  and   other  places 

down  the  river  for  preventing  overflows,  Barlow  1359.  1385-1390 Satisfactory  action 

of  the  Limehouse  Board  in  taking  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the  district, 
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Limehouse — continued. 

Sir  J.  Bazalgetie  1604-1607 Statement  of  the  extent  to  which  the  river  walls  in 

Limehouse  are  proposed  to  be  raised,  ib.  1616-16*21. 

Memorials  from  the  Limehouse  district  board  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  testifying  to 
the  want  of  fuller  powers  for  the  construction  of  inundation  works,  and  for  assessing  the 
cost,  Richardson  2599-2601. 

Local  Authorities  (Vestries  and  District  Boards): 

Examination  as  to  the  existing  powers  of  the  vestries  and  local  boards  in  reference  to 
inundation  works,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  enlarged  powers  of  control  in  the  central 
board,  as  proposed  by  ihe  Bill  before  the  Committee,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  115-118.  688- 
720. 

Further  objection  to  the  local  authorities  being  still  left,  as  under  the  Act  of  1855,(0 
provide  the  required  remedies,  instead  of  the  matter  being  under  the  control  of  a  central 
body,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1624-1627. 

Reference  to  the  69th  Section  of  the  Act  of  1855  as  throwing  upon  the  vestries  and 
local  boards  the  expense  of  the  prevention  of  floods,  Roche  2003-2010 Insufficient 

Sowers  of  the  local  authorities  under  the  foregoing  clause ;  resolution  adopted  by  the 
letropolitan  Board  for  its  amendment,  ib.  2011-2013 New  power  proposed  as  to 

two  or  more  district  boards  carrying  out  works  jointly  subject,  to  apportionment  of  the 
cost  by  the  central  board,  t'6.  2035-2037. 

Continuance,  under  the  Bill,  of  the  former  liability  of  the  district  boards  as  under  the 

Act  of  1855,  Roc  he  z  044,  2045 Expected  consultation  in  each  case  with  the  local 

authority  before  any  works  under  ihe  Bill  are  ordered,  ib.  2160.  2176,2177 Ground* 

for  ihe  conclusion  that  the  vestries  and  district  boards  have  not  power  under  the  Act  of 
1855  to  enter  upon  or  to  acquire  lands  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  inundation  works, 
ib.  2197-2222. 

Desire  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  the  local  authorities  shall  themselves  carry  out 
the  works;  expediency  nevertheless  of  a  power  of  interference  in  the  Board,  Roche  222a. 

2255.  2275,2276.  2285-2288.2292 Question  considered  whether  the  Bill  does  not 

go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  7th  April   1876,  in   favour  of 

strengthening  the  poweis  of  vestries  and  local  boards,  ib.  2244-2276 Circumstance 

of  the  Board  taking  power  under  Clause  1 1  of  the  Bill  to  carry  out  the  works  themselves 
irrespectively  of  the  vestries,  on  certain  conditions  ;  probable  willingness  of  the  Board  to 
modify  this  clause,  ib.  2249-2256.  229],  2292. 

Probability  of  the  parishes  or  district  boards  not  carrying  out  the  works  in  all  cases  to 
the  height  or  level  fixed  upon,  unless  there  were  a  controlling  power  in  the  central  board, 

Roc'ie  2283-2288 Power  under  the  19th  Clause  to  direct  two  or  more  districts  to 

execute  the  works  at  their  joint  expense  ;  facility  thereby  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
expense,  ib.  2349-2355. 

Presentation  to  the  Board  of  several  memorials  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  charging 
the  cost  of  the  works;  reference  especially  to  a  memorial  from  Pulham  in  favour  of  the 
charge  falling  on  the  ratepayers  generally,  Roche  2359-2366. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  main  difficulty  of  vestries  and  district  boards  in 
enforcing  the  required  works  arises  under  the  69th  Section  of  the  Metropolis  Local 

Management  as  to  entry  upon   private  property,  Richardson  2597-2607 Objects  of 

Section  12  of  the  present  Bill  to  remove  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  matter  by  the 
local  authorities,  ib.  2603. 

Support  given  by  witness  to  the  resolution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  7th  April 
1876  in  regard  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards  having  fuller  powers  as  regards  inunda- 
tion works,  this  being  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill,  Richardson  2744,  2745.  2871- 
2873. 

Necessity  of  power  in  the  central  authority  to  intervene  when  adjoining  district  boards 

cannot  agree  as  to  the  joint  works  required,  Roche  3009,  3010 Statement  to  the  effect 

that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  power  sought  by  the  Board  of  requiring  district  boards  or 
private  individuals  to  execute  works  at  their  own  expense  without  any  contribution  from  the 
Board  ;  there  has  not  been  any  previous  necessity  for  such  power,  ib.  3029-3031.  3036. 

See  also  Area  of  Benefit.         Cost.         Fulham.         Greenwich.         Lambeth.        I*** 
house.  Metropolitan    Board  of    Works.  St.    Olave**.  St.   Saviour's. 

Wandsworth.         Works. 

Local  Improvements.     Distinction  drawn  by  witness  between  metropolitan  and  local  improve- 
ments as  regards  the  incidence  of  charge,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  324-326.  490-510.  2046- 

2053  ;  Roche  2461 Local  benefit,  rather  than  great  public  advantage,  to  be  conferred 

by  the  proposed  inundation  works,  Law  1004,  1005 Absence  of  any  such  improve- 
ment of  the  Thames  by  the  works  in  each  district  as  would  come  under  the  category  of 

metropolitan  improvements,  Roche  2462-2470. 

Importance 
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Local  Improvements — continued. 

Importance  of  maintaining  the  principle  of  charging  upon  the  rates  generally  only  such 
improvements  as  are  of  a  metropolitan  character,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, Richardson  2628-2633 Entirely  local  character  of  the  required  flood  works ; 

purely  local  benefit  to  be  conquered,  Roche  2949.  2968. 

Practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board   in  contributing  to  local  improvements  never  to 

charge  interest,   the  money  being  given,  not  lent,  Roche  3004,  3005 Contribution 

since  1856  of  489,491  I  to  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  ib.  3006 Reason  for  the 

larger  contributions   to   the    city   than   to  other  districts,  ib.  3007 Good   security 

against  the  central  board  showing  undue  favour  to  any  particular  district;  expediency 
of  full  discretion  in  the  Board  in  the  matter,  ib.  3012-3015.  3032-3005. 

See  also  Cost,  2,  3.         Creek  Bridge.         Harrow  Road  Improvement.         Owners. 

London  Bridge.  Important  effect  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  in  increasing  the 
volume  of  tidal  water  passing  up  the  river,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  45-49 Further  state- 
ment as  to  the  increased  volume  of  tidal  water  passing  up  the  river  on  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  piers,  &c,  ib.  263-272. 

Sundry  details  supplied  relative  to  the  great  obstruction  caused  by  old  London  Bridge 
to  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide ;  on  an  average  the  flood  tide  did  not  rise  so  high  by 

thirteen  inches  above  the  bridge  as  it  did  below,  Law  813-823 Fall  of  more  than  five 

feet  through  the  old  bridge  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  the  water  having  been  dammed 

back  by  the  piers  or  starlings,  ib.  815,  816.821 Proximity  of  the  starlings  upon 

which  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge  stood ;  reduction  thereby  of  the  sectional  area  at  the 
bridge  to  7,360  feet,  whilst  300  feet  above  the  bridge  the  area  was  19,380  feet,  ib.  817- 

820 Gradual   removal  of  the  starlings,  the   sectional   area   at  the   bridge   having 

eventually  been  increased  in  1834  to  17,600  square  feet,  ib.  823,  824. 

Information  as  to  the  important  effect  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  not  only 

in  lowering  the  low-water  line,  but  in  raising  the  height  at  high  water,  Law  826-833 

Variation  in  the  rise  at  different  parts  of  the  river  above  London  Bridge,  ib.  827-830. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  varying:  rise  in  the  level  of  high  water  at 
different  points  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  ;  increased  difference 

on  the  occasion  of  extreme  tides,  Law  930-939 Prevention  of  such  extremely  high 

tides  as  have  occurred  in  recent  years  if  old  London  Bridge  had  been  in  existence,  ib. 

950-954- 

Conclusion  as  to  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge,  and  any  increased  flooding  in 
consequence,  not  constituting  any  claim  to  construction  of  protective  works  at  the  public 
cost,  Law  1 1 64-1 1 73. 

London  and  South  Western  Railway.  Effectual  precaution  taken  by  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway  Company  in  raising  their  frontage  by  two  feet,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
77-79-  89- 

M. 

Mais  Drainage: 

Effect  of  the  intercepting  main  drainage  system,  completed  in  1866,  to  divert  from 
the  Thames  above  London  about  607,000  tons  of  sewage  daily  ;  this  more  than  compen- 
sates /or  the  area  subtracted  from  the  river  by  the  embankment,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  30-39 ; 
Law  860.  865-867 ;  Barlow  1358.  1 445-1447. 

Impracticability  of  constructing  the  low-level  sewer  along  the  Strand  instead  of  along 

the  embankment,  Law  864.  866 Large  quantity  of  sewage  conveyed  under  the 

embankment,  though  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  amount  diverted  from  the  Thames  by 
the  intercepting  sewers,  ib.  917-923. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  large  amount  of  sewage  intercepted  from 

the  Thames  by  the  low-level  sewer,  Law  1146-1150 Delivery  of  the  sewage  into 

the  river  several  miles  below  London  Bridge,  where  it  acts  as  some  check  to  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  ti.  1 1 5 1-1 1 53. 

Consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  diversion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sewage  from  the 
river,  and  of  its  restoration  to  the  river  at  a  point  loufer  down,  before  the  tidal  flow  comes 
up;  impediment  thereby  to  the  flow  of  the  tide,  Barlow  1448-1459.  1506-1509. 

Justification  of  the  course  pursued  in  spreading  over  the  whole  metropolis  the  cost  of 
the  main-drainage  works,  whether  on  the  north  side  or  the  south  6ide  of  the  river,  whilst 
it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  cost  of  inundation  works  to  the  localities  benefited,  Roche  2 1 24- 

2133 Statement  as  to  no  plans  whatever  having  been  deposited  when  the  Main 

Drainage  Bill  was  brought  forward,  ib.  2519-2522 Absence  also  of  any  detailed 

estimate  of  cost  before  the  Main  Drainage  Act  was  passed,  ib.  2523-2526. 
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Main  Drainage— continued. 

Far  greater  benefit  of  the  main  drainage  works  to  the  low  level  than  the  high  level 
districts,  though,  <en  the  whole,  the  benefit  is  of  a  metropolitan  character,  Roche  2537 
——-Further  statement  purporting  to  prove  the  metropolitan  character  of  the  main 
drainage  works,  these  not  being  at  all  analogous  to  the  local  works  proposed  by  the 
present  Bill,  ib.  2944-2949. 

See  also  Sewers.         Thames  Embankment 

Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Works.  Obvious  necessity  of  supervision  in  order  to  iecoie 
the  proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  proposed  inundation  works,  Shaw  1185  — 
Necessity  of  a  constant  supervision  of  the  works,  so  as  to  secure  their  being  properly 
n.ainttiined  and,  if  necessary,  in  course  of  time  increased,  Barlow  1513-1516 — 
Power  of  the  authorities  under  the  Bill  to  require  the  wharfingers  and  owners  to  keep  the 
walls  and  works  in  order  and  repair,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1622,  1623. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works: 

Power  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  require  the  local  authorities 
to  eircute  the  necessary  works  for  protection  against  floods ;  else  the  Board  can  execute 
them  and  charge  for  them,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  115-118-- — Examination  in  support  of 
the  increased  powers  proposed  to  be  iaken  by  the  Board,  ib.  688-720— Question  more 
especially  whether  under  Clause  69  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  has  not  already  sufficient  powers  over  the  local  authorities  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  required  works,  without  the  necessity  of  the  present  Bill,  ib.  708- 
720. 

Statement  as  to  the  Metropolitan  B<  arcl  having  never  put  in  operation  their  power 
under  Clause  69  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855;  legal  advice  taken 

by  the  Board  in  the  matter,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  721-726 Entire  competency  of  the 

Metropolitan  Board  to  decide  what  improvements  should  be  treated  as  of  a  metropolitan 
character  and  chargeable  to  the  ratepayers  generally  ;  necessity  moreover  of  Parliameo- 
taiy  sanction  in  the  matter,  ib.  760-766. 

Expediency  of  its  resting  with  the  Board  to  decide  what  works  shall   be  done  at  the 

expense  of  individual  proprietors  or  wharfingers,  Law  892-900 Careful  inspection  of 

the  river  by  witness,  and  careful  consideration  of  the  proposals  in  the  Bill,  upon  which  be 
has  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  will 
prove  an  efficient  remedy,  ib.  1 1 84. 

Importance  of  the  whole  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  being  under  the  jurisdiction  oft 
single  authority,  with  compulsory  power  to  require  whar6ngers  to  do  what  is  necessary, 

Abernethy  1270. 1294-1300 Absolute  necessity  of  steps  being  taken  by  some  authority 

or  other  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1956. 

Considerable  period  for  which  the  Board  has  had  under  discussion  the  action  to  be 

taken  in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  floods,  Roche  1997-2000 Summary  of  the 

chief  provisions  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  and  of  the  new  powers  asked  for  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  floods,  the  apportionment  of 
cost,  &c,  ib.  2021-2045. 

Majority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  twenty-one  to  nine,  on  6th  October  1876,  in 

favour  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  being  approved,  Roche  2083-2086 Division  at  the 

Board  on  nt  December  1876  uj>on  the  question  of  rescinding  a  former  resolution 
approving  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill ;  explanation  as  to  there  having  been  a  majority  of 
only  twenty  to  fifteen  on  this  occasion  in  support  of  such  resolution,  £6.  2087-2095. 

Further  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  voting  at  the  Board  in  December  1876,  upon 
the  question  of  referring  the  whole  matter  back  for  further  consideration ;  that  is,  includ- 
ing the  incidence  of  taxation,  Roche  2096-211 1 — -—Several  clauses  besides  Clause  11, 
which  give  increased  powers  to  the  Board  instead  of  to  the  local  authorities,  ib.  2249" 
2273. 

Statement  as  to  the  Bill  having  been  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Board  for  their  consideration  in  the  interval  between  May  and  October  1876,  Rock 

2356-2358 Explanation   in  connection   with  a  report  by  the  Works  and  General 

Purposes  Committee  recommending  that  the  Bill  be  revised  so  as  to  place  the  charge 
upon  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  ib.  2366-2375-—  Explanation  with  further  reference 
to  the  divisions  at  the  Board  as  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  and  the  clauses,  ib.  tfiH- 
«5|8- 

New  powers  sought  by  the  Board  as  to  entry  upon  land,  and  as  to  ordering  vestne* 
and  district  boards  to  carry  out  the  woiks  as  a  loctil  charge,  Richardson  2727,  *728' 
2743 Absence    of   responsibility    in    the   Board   for  the  inundations  in  question, 


ib.  2746,  2747. 
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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — continued. 

Further  explanation  in  connection  with  the  proposal  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  shall, 
in  certain  cases,  carry  out  the  works,  and  shall  assess  the  cost  upon  the  owners  or  district 

boards  interested,  Boehe  2970-2974 Examination  showing  the  extensive  powers  of 

interference  already  possessed  by  the  Board  in  regard  to  sewers  generally  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  that  is,  in  control  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  in  the  matter,  ib.  2975-3003 
——Feeling  of  the  representatives  of  some  riverside  districts  that  the  works  should  be 
dealt  with  locally,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  ib.  3016,  3017. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  that  the  most  equitable  mode  of  charging  and 
meeting  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  fer  the  prevention  of  floods  within  the  metropolitan 
district,  would  be  that  the  works  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  the  expenses  paid  by  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  Rep.  v. 
xi,  xii. 

Statement  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  (as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution) that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  Rep.  v.  xii. 

See  also  Compensation.  Compulsory  Powers.  Cost.  Local  Authorities. 

Local  Improvements.  Main  Drainage.  Oftners.  Sewers  {Metropolis). 

Thames  Conservancy.         Thames  Embankment.         Works* 

Middle  Row,  Holborn.  Exceptional  character  of  the  improvement  in  Middle  Row,  Holborn, 
as  regards  the  improvement  t6  certain  adjacent  property,  Roche  3018-3020. 

MiUbanh.  Intended  embankment  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Chelsea; 
metropolitan  character  of  this  improvement,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  319-323.  327,  328  — 
Protection  to  be  afforded  .against  overflows  by  ihe  proposed  Millbank  Embankment, 
ib.  407-411. 

N. 

Navigation  of  the  River.  Great  improvement  in  the  navigation  by  the  removal  of  old 
London  Bridge,  and  of  shoals  and  other  obstructions  to  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide, 

Sir  J.  Bazalgette  45-50 ;  Law  813  et  sey, Necessity  of  the  approval  of  the  Thames 

Conservators,  before  any  plans  can  be  carried  out  affecting  the  navigation,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
123-125. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  as  the  improved  navigation  through  the  removal  of  old 
London  Bridge  was  a  great  metropolitan  improvement,  the  whole  metropolis  should  bear 
the  cost  of  works  required  for  the  protection   of  the  localities  prejudicially  affected  by 

the  removal,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  273-279 Opinion  that  the  Thames  as  a  metropolitan 

thoroughfare  can  hardly  be  improved  by  racing  the  banks  a  foot  or  two  for  the  pre- 
vention of  floods,  ib.  504-507. 

Expediency,  in  any  case,  of  the  cost  of  the  works  falling  on*  the  frontagers  and  other 
parties  benefited,  in   view  of  the  great  advantages  already  gained  by  them  from  the 

improved  navigation  of  the  river,  Law  1007-1011.  1017-1027 Additional  value  ol 

wharfage  property,  and  of  river  frontage  generally,  by  reason  of  the  improve  I  navigation, 
though  attended  with  increased  liability  to  Hoods,  ib.  1017-1027. 

See  also  London  Bridge*        Skoals*         Thames  Conservancy. 

Neap  Tides.    At  neap  tides  no  precautions  are  necessary,  Law  1187. 

Nene  River.     Increased  volume  of  flood  water  in  the  River  Nene,  owing  to  the  same  causes 

which  affect  the  Thames,  Abernethy  1206 Failure  on  financial  grounds  of  a  scheme 

proposed  by  witness  for  dealing  with  part  of  the  river,  16.  1277-1280. 

Newington.  Facility  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  beneBt  to  Newington  parish,  though 
not  abutting  on  the  river,  Roche  2229-2232 — ^- Liability  of  Newington  to  pay,  though 
not  fronting  the  river,  ib.  2318-2321. 

Newton's  Draw~dock  (Bankside).  Explanation  in  reference  to  the  mode  proposed  for 
dealing  with  Newton's  draw-dock,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1902-1908. 


Old  London  Bridge.     See  London  Bridge. 

Owners  (Wharfingers  and  Frontagers): 

Several  instances  of  wharfingers  willing,  to  execute  the  required  works,  if  their  neigh* 

bours  viill  do  likewise,  so  as  to  make  the  works  complete,  bir  J.  Bazalgette  93,  94 

Doubt  whether  there  is  at  present  any  legal  obligation  on  a  waterside  proprietor  to  raise 
his  frontage  to  the  river,  ib.  183-185. 
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Owners  {Wharfingers  and  Frontagers)— continued. 

Examination  as  to  the  grounds  for  witness*  conclusion  that  the  wharfingers  or 
frontagers  in  Southwark  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  required  flood  works,  though  such 
works  may  not  be  actually  necessary  for  the  profitable  conduct  of  their  business,  and 

may  rather  benefit  those  behind  them,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  342-365.  385-395 Opinion 

as  to  the  fairness  of  the  wharfinger  bearing  any  loss  that  may  accrue  from  the  stoppage 
of  business  during  the  execulion  of  the  works,  ib.  374"384- 

Explanation  that,  in  reporting  to  the  Board  in  Janunry  1877,  witness  contemplated 
the  works  being  carried  out  by  the  riverside  proprietors,  but  had  not  formed  any  opinion 
whether  they  were  legally  bound  to  execute  the  works,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  424-431 — . 
Nor  is  witness  aware  that  Mr.  Roche,  the  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  committee  of 
the  Board  (which  committee  promoted  the  Bill),  held  the  mistaken  view  that  the  riparian 
proprietors  were  compellable  by  law  10  prevent  inundations,  ib.  432-443. 

Several  instances  of  wharfirigers  having   already  executed  works  so  as  to  prevent 

flooding  through   loopholes,  &c,  Sir  J.    Bazalgette  598-602 Statement  showing  the 

extent  to  which  sufficient  uorks  have  already  bern  constructed  along  the  river  front  from 
Nine  Elms  to  Battersea  and  Wands woith,  ib.  632-652. 

Decided  opinion,  that  wharfingers  up  the  river  who  have  greatly  benefited  by  the 
improved  navigation  through  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge,  have  no  claim  in  respect 
of  protective  works  forced  upon  them  by  the  higher  tides  caused  by  such  removal,  Las 

955-963 Belief  that  the  Bill  merely  enforces  a  liability  alreadv  existing  on  the  part 

of  owners,  ib.  1006 Question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Thames  Embankment  in  adding 

to  the  value  of  wharf  property  by  diminishing  the  supply  in  the  market,  ib.  1027-1034. 

Proper  duty  of  the  wharfingers  and  frontagers  to  provide  the  required  works  at  their 
own  cost ;  difficulty  as  to  the  voluntary  performance  of  such  duty  in  nil  cases,  Abemethf 

1259.  1294-1300 Contemplated  consultation  with  the  owner  in  each  case  before  any 

work  is  undertaken,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1991-1993. 

Continued  liability  of  certain  persons  to  repair  by  prescription  and  otherwise;  facility 
to  joint  action  between  such  persons  and  the  district  board,  Roche  2028-2030 State- 
ment to  the  effect  that  witness  was  well  aware,  when  the  Bill  was  being  prepared,  that 
the  riparian  owners  were  not  compellable  by  law  to  provide  inundation  works  unless  they 
were  liable  by  prescription,  tenure,  or  otherwise,  ib.  2397-2407. 

Conclusion  as  to  their  being  many  owners  liable  by  prescription  or  otherwise  for  the 
required  works;  question  hereon  as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  such  liability,  Rock 

2471-2482 Authority  of  the  Board  for  the  circular  sent  to  the  riverside  owners  on 

loth  January  1877,  calling  upon  them  to  do  the  required  works,  ib.  2487-2490. 

Largely  increased  value  of  local  property  where  works  are  made,  it  being  only  fair  that 
the  owners  should  pay,  Richardson  2633-2694. 

See  also  Compensation.         Cost.        Fulham.         Trade.         Tyne,  The.        Valve  of 
Land.         Works. 

P. 

Petitions.     List   of  petitions  against  the  Bill,  Rep.  vi,  vii Petitions  against  proposed 

alterations  in  the  Bill,  ib.  viii. 

Plans.     Contemplated  deposit  of  plans  with  the  Thames  Conservancy,  in  the  event  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  proposing  to  interfere  with   the  bed  of  the  river,  Sir  J.  Bazalgdtt 

1 1  g-122 Explanation  that  plans  are  not  submitted  by  the  Board  before  intercepting 

sewage  works  are  concerned,  ib.  223,  224. 

Further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Board  Tiaving  taken  power  to  carry  out  the  main 
drainage  scheme  without  previously  submitting  any  plans,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  727-732 

Great  detail  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  necessary 

works,  these  extending  over  forty-two  miles  frontage  of  the  river,  ib.  1532. 

Witness  undertakes  to  supply  plans  and  estimates  for  the  information  of  parties 
opposition  to  the  Bill  by  the  end  of  May  ;  sections  can  be  supplied  separately  for  different 
districts,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1532-1536. 

Since  his  last  examination,  witness  has  supplied  the  parties  interested  with  sections 
and  schedules  of  the  works  required  on  their  premises,  and  with  estimates  of  the  cost, 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1541-1544. 

Defence  of  the  course  pursued  in  not  supplying  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  with  more 
detailed  plans  and  sections,  though  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  these  if  the  Bill  be 
passed,  Si r  J.  Bazalgette  1559-1566.  1639-1644. 

Pool,  The.     Reduction  of  resistance  to  the  free  influx  of  the  tide  by  the  removal  of  a  large 
number  of  colliers  and  other  vessels  from  the  Pool,  Law  856-858. 
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Poplar.    Estimate  of  6,700  /.  as  the  cost  of  the  required  works  in  the  Poplar  district,  Si 

J.  Bazalgette  1545. 
Plumstead.    Estimate  of  1,400  /.  as  the  C03t  of  the  works  in  the  Plurmtead  district,  Sir  J 

Bazalgette  1545. 

Q. 

Queenhithe.  Information  relative  to  a  wall  proposed  at  Queenhithe  and  Smith's  Whai 
for  the  prevention  of  overflows;  limited  obstruction  thereby,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1839 
1847. 

R. 

Rate  {Cost  of  Inundation  Works).     See  Cost. 

Rateable  Value.  Information  as  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  principal  parishes  or  district 
affected  by  the  proposed  scheme  of  works,  Roche  2223-2236. 

Ravensbourne  River.      Simple  remedy  for  preventing  very  high  tides  running   up   th 

Ravensbourne  and  overflowing  its  banks,   Sir  J.  Bazalgette  778,  779 Tide  flap 

might  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  as  to  prevent  any  tidal  water  running  u{ 
ib.  778. 

ReddirCs  Bust  Wharf  (Bankside\  Contemplated  use  of  a  slide  board  in  the  wall  a 
Reddin's  dust  wharf,  Bankside,  'Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1890-1897. 

Richardson9  Guildford  Barher.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness  sine 
1862  as  representative  for  Greenwich  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  he  has  bee 
a  member  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Pai 
liamentary  Committee,  2538-2542. 

Summary  of  the  chief  provisions  in  the  Act  23rd  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  Bill  < 
Sewers,  relative  to  the  construction  of  sewers,  inundation  works,  &c,  and  the  incidenc 

of  the  cost,  25*14-2551 Principle  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  Act,  and  in  all  subsequer 

Sewers  Acts  down  to  the  present  time,  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  shall  be  on  th 
area  of  benefit,  and  shall  fall  upon  the  owners  through  the  occupiers,  2548.  2551-2591 — 
Provision  in  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  as  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  inquiring 
through  a  jury,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  to  the  parties  in  default,  in  respect  < 
works  or  repairs,  2549.  2663. 

Consideration  of  the  various  Acts  since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  upon  th 
subject  of  inundation  works  and  the  parties  liable  for  the  cost;  new  principle  of  legii 
lation  if  the  charge  be  no  longer  borne  by  the  area  benefited,  2552-2591— Simite 
powers  of  vestries  and  district  boards  as  to  sewers,  &c,  under  die  Metropolis  Loci 
Management  Act  as  of  the  Metropolitan   Commissioners  of  Sewers   under  the  A< 

11  8c  12  Vict.,  2570-2573.  2578-2581 Continuance  of  the  foregoing  powers  und< 

Clause    16  of  the     Bill  now  before    the  Committee,   2582 Provision  in  the  A< 

24  &  25  Vict,  enabling  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  act  without  a  jury  as  require 
under  certain  circumstances  by  previous  Acts,  2584-2587. 

Legal  advice  upon  which  the  Greenwich  District  Board  concludes  that  it  is  respoi 
sible,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  for  maintninin 

the  river  wall  as  a  protection  against  overflows,   2592 Particulars  as  to  the  actio 

of  the  Board  in  executing  works  on  the  river  wall,  and  in  assessing  the  cost  upon  th 
owners  of  the  property  benefited  ;  effectual  application  of  certain  clauses  of  the  Metre 
polis  Local  Management  Act  on  these  occasions,  2592-2596. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  main  difficulty  of  vestries  and  district  boards  i 
enforcing  the  required  works  arises  under  the  691I1  section  of  the  Metropolis  Loci 

Management  Act  as  to  entry  upon  private  property,  2597-2607 Memorials  from  tl 

Limehouse  District  Board  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  testifying  to  the  want  of  full< 
powers  for  the  construction  of  inundation  works,  and  for  assessing  the  cost,  2599-260 

Object  of  Section  12  of  the  present  Bill  to  remove  the  difficulties  experienced  i 

the  matter  by  the  local  authorities,  2603 Memorial  from  the  St.  Saviour's  Distrii 

Board  representing  the  difficulty  in  question,  2604,  2605. 

Statement  showing  that  in  Greenwich  and  other  parishes  the  cost  of  maintenance  < 
river  walls  was  formerly  met  by  means  of  a  wallscott  or  rate  upon  the  area  protectee 

2608-2614 Explanation  that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  certain  works  carried  out  I 

the  Greenwich  Board  was  contributed  by  the  parish  at  large,  2610 Argument  thi 

the  principle  of  local  incidence  of  the  charge  is  already  in  force  under  the  Metropol 
Local  Management  Act,  2615. 

Liability  of  the  landlord  for  the  sewers  rate,  this  liability  being  continued  under  tl 

Bill   in   reference  to  the  charge  for   inundation   works,   2616-2618.    2637 Entii 

280.  I  I  absen< 
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Richardson,  Guildford  Barken    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

absence  of  benefit  by  the  works  to  a  portion  of  Greenwich  high  above  the  level  of  the 

river,  2619 Large  portion  of  Lambeth  and  of  other  districts  abutting  on  the  river 

not  interested  in  protective  works,  2619,  2620. 

Formation  of  the  Thames  Embankment  as  a  general  metropolitan  improvement,  there 
being  no  analogy,  with  reference  to  incidence  of  charge,  between  the  embankment  works 

or  main  drainage  and   the  proposed  inundation  works,  2621-2638 Reference  to  the 

arches  and  draw-docks  in  parts  of  the  embankment  as  showing  that  the  latter  was  not 
intended  to  act  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  ^621 Liability  to  floods  in  part  of  Lam- 
beth owing  to  the  defective  maintenance  of  the  parish  draw-dock,  tJ. 

Payment  for  the  embankment  out  of  the  coal  and  wine  dues,  2623-2625 Im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  principle  of  charging  upon  the  rates  generally  only  sucii 
improvements  as  are  of  a  metropolitan  character,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, 2628-2633 -Largely  increased  value  of  local  property  where  works  are  made, 

it  being  only  fair  that  the  owners  should  pay,  2633.  2694 Fairness  in  rating  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel  for  the  embankment  and  main  drainage  south  of  the  Thames,  but  not  for 

local   inundation  works,  2634-2637.   2676-2680.   2853-2858 Departure  from  the 

principles  of  legislation  in  force  since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  if  the  works  were 
made  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  metropolis,  2638. 

Opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  be  (and  probably  so^n  will  be)  repre- 
sented at  the  Conservancy  Board,  2639-2646 Explanation  (hat  it  is  not  proposed  01 

sought  by  the  Bill  in  any  way  to  limit  the  rights  of  the  Conservancy ;  that  is,  on  the 
supposition  that  these  rights  arc  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  2647-2660. 

2848.  2850 Willingness  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  give  full  consideration  to  any 

clauses  that  may  be  submitted  by  the  Conservancy  Board,  2660*2692.  2849. 

Inexpediency  of  applying  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  which  is  a  representative  body, 
the  same  control  as  regards  works  which  may  have  been  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of 

Sewers,  2663-2667 Explanation  relative  to  the  action  of  the  Board  in  placing  upon 

the  metropolis  at  large  certain  expenses  formerly  incurred  in  respect  of  Counter  Creek 

works  and  Ravensbourne  works,  2670-2675.  2851,  2852 Claim  on  the  part  of  witness 

to  the  metropolitan  rates  being  charged  with  the  cost  of  freeing  Creek  Bridge  at 
Deptford,  2681-2687. 

Exceptional  instances  in  which  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should 
exercise  the  power  of  contributing  in  aid  of  local  inundation  works,  2688-2696 — 
Belief  as  to  the  difficulty  at  present  in  entering  upon  private  lands  in  order  to  cany  oat 
the  required  works,  2697-2706. 

Representation  from  Lambeth  parish  in  November  1 875  requesting  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  take  steps  for  preventing  floods  in  the  parish,  2701.  2861-2864 Considera- 
tion of  a  memorial  from  Lambeth  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
generally  in  the  parish  would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  inaccuracy 

«f  this  assumption,  2702-2706 Intention  of  the  Bill  to  place  the  charge  for  the  works 

upon  owners  and  not  upon  occupiers,  and  to  make  the  incidence  similar  to  that  of  the 
sewers  rate,  which  is  a  landlord's  rale  though  collected  from  the  occupier,  2706-2730— 
New  powers  sought  by  the  Board  as  to  entry  upon  land  and  as  to  ordering  vestries  and 
district  boards  to  carry  out  the  works  as  a  local  charge,  2727,  2728.  2743. 

Explanation  that  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  in  which  the  works  might  entail  a  heavy 

charge  for  compensation  would  not  be  affected  thereby,  2731,  2732 Exception  taken 

to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  estimate  of  the  outlay  required  in  Greenwich;  absence  of 
inundation  in  the  district  since  the  river  wall  was  raised  by  die  District  Board,  -2733- 
2736.  2870— —Removal  of  the  objections  made  at  onetime  by  the  Green  wick  Board; 
that  is,  upon  witness  explaining  that  only  the  owners  would  be  liable  and  not  the  rate- 
payers generally,  2737-2742.  2845-2847. 

Support  given  by  witness  to  the  resolution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  7th  April  1876 
in  regard  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards  having  fuller  powers  as  regards  inundation 

works,  this  being  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill,  2744,  2745.  2871-2873 Absence  of 

responsibility  in  the  Board  for  the  inundations  in  question,  2746,  2747 Reluctance  of 

witness  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Board  could  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  preventive  works  even  if  the  Board  had  contributed  by  the  embankment 

or  otherwise  to  the  necessity  for  such  works,  2748-2757.  2874-2876 Occnrrenceof 

high  tides  irrespectively  altogether  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  2752.  2876. 

Additional  power  required  by  the  vestries  and  district  boards  only  as  regards  entry 

upon   privftte  lands,  2758 Small  area  of  Greenwich  upon  which  the  cost  of  the 

required  works  would  fall,  2762-2766—  Denial  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  upon 
those  already  liable  for  the  works  in  Greenwich  to  contribute  with  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis  towards  the  cost  in  any  other  locality  which  might  be  aided  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  2767-2775.  2877-2881. 

Principle  of  rating  in  the  case  of  sea  walls,  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 

according  to  the  benefit  derived,  2776,  2777 Practice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 

contribute 
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contribute  to  local  street  improvements,  whilst  new  leading  thoroughfares  are  all  charged 

upon  the  metropolis  at  large,  2778-2784 Examination  upon  the  question  whether 

works  for  the  prevention  of  overflows  in  Thames-street  and  Tooley-street  should  not  be 

treated  as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  2785-2812.  2882-2890 Statement  as  to  the 

Harrow-road  improvement  having  been  dealt  with  as  a  metropolitan  improvement; 
witness  does  not  admit  that  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  local  inundation  works  near 
important  thoroughfares,  2791-2807.,  2882-2890. 

Memorial  from  St.  Olave's  parish  submitting  that  the  funds  required  for  inundation 
works  in  the  parish  should  be  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the  funds  for  the  Thames 

embankment,  2813-2815 Objection  to   the  Metropolitan  Board  consenting  to  be 

bound  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  estimate  of  the  cost  in  St.  .Olave's  parish  as  a  condition 
of  the  latter  withdrawing  from  opposition  to  the  Bill,  2816-2822.  2891-2896 Ex- 
planation with  further  reference  to  the  wallscott  or  rate  formerly  levied  upon  the  area 
benefited  by  works  for  keeping  out  the  sea,  2823-2831. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  wall  proposed  in  front  of  the  Mall  at  Hammersmith 
for  the  exclusion  of  overflows  is  in  the  nature  of  a  metropolitan  improvement,  2832- 
2838.  2897,  2898 Expediency  of  Fulhom  contributing  its  quota  to  street  improve- 
ments in  other  districts  just  as  the  latter  contribute  to  improvements  in  Fulhara,  2839 
Considerable  outlay  upon  Shepherd's  Bush  Common  as  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment, 2839.  2905-2907 Liability  of  the  owners  in  Fulham  for  the  works  under  the 

Bill,  and  not  the  ratepayers  of  the  district,  2840-2844. 

Unlimited  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  to  contributing  towards  local  improve- 
ments, 2859 Confirmation  of  former  statement  as  to  the  sewers-rate  being  a  landlord's 

rate,  2865-2869 Expediency  of  full  power  to  modify  the  proposed  works  on  further 

investigation,  2891-2896. 

Prejudicial  effect  of  the  floods  upon  the  health  of  the  districts  flooded,  2899,  29°° 

Legal  obligation  upon  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  confine  the  charge  for  the  works  to 

the  persons  or  properties  benefited,  2901,  2902 Large  increase  of  value  to  be  given 

to  some  low-lying  lands  by  the  exclusion  of  floods,  2903,  2904- Necessary  admixture 

of  sewage  with  flood-water  when  low-lying  lands  are  flooded,  2908. 

Comparatively  small  cost  at  which  land  in  Fulham  may  be  rendered  much  more  valuable 

by  excluding  floods;  expediency  of  such  land  bearing  the  cost,  2909-2513 Further 

evidence  as  to  the  occasional  recurrence  of  very  high  tides  in  the  Channel,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  Thames,  2914-2920 Dissent  from  the  view  that  as  a  result  of  the 

embankment  on  the  north  side  an  increased  quantity  of  flood-water  passes  along  and 
over  the  south  side,  2921-2932. 

Further  explanation  that  the  Thames  Embankment  and  main  drainage  are  charged 

entirely  on  the  coal  and  wine  dues,  2933-2939 Different  statutes  under  which  the 

embankments  have  been  charged  as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  and  inundation,  vvorks 
as  a  local  improvement,  2940-2943. 

Roche,  Charles  Mills.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Deputy  Chairman   of  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board;  was  formerly  chairman  of 

the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Board,    1994-1996.  2498,  2499 Considerable 

period  for  which  the  Board  has  had  under  discussion  the  action  to  be  taken  in  reference 

to  the  prevention  of  floods,  1997-2000 View  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  that  the  cost 

of  the  required  works  should  be  borne  by  the  parties  interested  instead  of  by  the  whole 
metropolis,  2001,  2002. 

Reference  to  the  691I1  Section  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  as 
throwing  upon  the  vestries  and  local  boards  the  expense  of  the  prevention  of  floods, 

2003-2010 Insufficient  powers  cf  the  local  authorities  under  the  foregoing  clause ; 

resolution  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  its  amendment,  2011-2013 -Majority 

at  the  Board  in  April  1876,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-three  to  six,  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinued liability  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  cost  of  the  works,  instead  of  throwing  the 
expense  upon  the  ratepayers  at  large,  2013-2020.  2059,  2060, 

Summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  and  of  the  new 
powers  asked  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  floods,  the 

apportionment  of  cost,  &c,  2021-2045 Power  taken  by  the  Board  to  make  orders  for 

the  guidance  of  the  local  authorities,  and  to  prescribe  the  works  to  be  carried  out,  2023- 

2027 Continued  liability  of  certain  persons  to  repair  by  prescription  and  otherwise ; 

facility  to  joint  action  between  such  persons  and  the  district  board,  2028-2030. 

Necessity  of  the  power  taken  by  the  Bill  for  enabling  the  parties  to  acquire  land  and 

to  enter  upon  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  necessary  repairs,  2031-2034 New  power 

proposed  as  two  or  more  district  hoards  carrying  out  works  jointly  subject  to  apportion- 
ment of  ihe  cost  by  the  central  board,  2035-2037 Power  also  taken   by  the  central 

board  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  in   any  district,  2038-2043 Continuance,  under 

the  Bill,  of  the  former  liability  of  the  district  boards,  as  under  the  Act  of  1855;  2644, 
2045. 
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Roche,  Charles  Mills.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Principle  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  guided  in  treating  some  improvements 
(such  as  leading  thoroughfares)  as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  at  large,  whilst 

others  are  of  a  mixed  or  a  strictly  local  character,  2046-2053 Conclusion  as  to  the 

prevention  of  floods  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  being  a  purely  local 
matter,  in  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  whole  cost  to  the  ratepayers  at  large, 
2054-2063 Circumstance  of  the  taxation  for  works  carried  out  by  sewage  commis- 
sions being  confined  to  the  area  benefited  ;  reference  hereon  to  the  constitution  of  the 
commissions,  2061,  2062.  2505,  2506. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  intended  by  the  Bill  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  position  and  rights  of  the  Conservancy  Board  as  regards  the  navigation  of  the 

river,  2064-2080 Power  under  the  Bill  for  acquiring  any  small  piece  of  the  bed  or 

shore  of  the  river  that  may  be  required  for  an  inundation  wall,  2073-2080 Willing- 
ness of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  give  the  fullest  weight  to  any  suggestion  by  the 
Conservancy  Board  in  the  interests  of  the  latter,  2081,  2082. 

Majority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  twenty-one  to  nine,  on  6th  October  1876,  in 

favour  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  being  approved,  2083-2086 Division  at  the  Board 

on  1st  December  1876  upon  the  question  of  rescinding  a  former  resolution  approving  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill ;  explanation  as  to  there  having  been  a  majority  of  only  twenty 
to  fifteen  on  this  occasion  in  support  of  such  resolution,  2087-2095. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  voting  at  the  Board 
in  December  1876  upon  the  question  of  referring  the  whole  matter  back  for  further  con- 
sideration ;  that  is,  including  the  incidence  of  taxation,  2096-21 1 1— — Precedent  in  tie 
case  of  the  main  drainage  for  the  omission  in  the  present  case  to  make  any  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  compensation,  2112-2123, 

Justification  of  the  course  pursued  in  spreading  over  the  whole  metropolis  the  cost  of 
the  main  drainage  works,  whether  ou  the  north  side  or  the  south  side  of  the  river,  whilst 
it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  cost  of  inundation  works  to  the  localities  benefited,  2124-2133 

Question  considered  whether  the  Victoria  Embankment  (charged  on  the  whole 

metropolis)  ha6  not  specially  benefited  Westminster  as  regards  protection  against  Boods, 
2134-2143. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  formng  an  estimate  of  the  payments  for  com- 
pensation until  the  works  are  being  carried  out,  2144-2147,  2153-2155.  2173-2175 — 
Probability  of  larger  claims  for  compensation  if  the  works  were  done  at  the  cost  of  the 

Metropolitan  Board,  2148-2152 Expediency  of  the  provision  that  any  compensation 

which  may  be  awarded  shall  be  paid  by  those  liable  for  the  construction  of  the  worts,  2156- 
2160.  2178-2182. 

Expected  consultation  in  each  case  with  the  local  authority  before  any  works  under  the 

Bill  are  ordered,  2160.  2176,  2177 Power  of  the  Board   to   regulate  the  size  of 

sewage  works  made  by  vestries,  whilst  any  charge  for  compensation  falls  on  the  latter, 

2161-2166 Benefit  to  the  whole  metropolis,  rather  than  to  the  district,  when  an 

important  thoroughfare  is  made  in  any  locality,  2167-2172 Inexpediency  of  providing 

that  compensation  cannot  be  claimed  ;  reference  hereon  to  a  report  on  the  subject  by  the 
Board's  solicitor,  2183-2188. 

Examination  as  to  the  liability  and  powers  of  the  parishes  under  certain  Acts  with 
regard  to  works  on  tidal  rivers;  reference  especially  to  Lambeth  parish,  2189-2222 — ■ 
Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  vestries  and  district  boards  have  not  power,  under 
the  Act  of  1855,  to  enter  upon  or  to  acquire  lauds  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

inundation  works,  2197-2222 Desire    of   the    Metropolitan  Board  that  the  local 

authorities  shall  themselves  carry  out  the  works;  expediency,  nevertheless,  of  a  power  of 
interference  in  the  Board,  2222.  2255.  2275,  2276.  2285-2288.  2292. 

Information  as  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  principal  parishes  or  districts  affected  by 

the  proposed  scheme  of  woiks,  2223-2236 Facility  of  ascertaining  the  iimount  of 

benefit  to  Newington  parish,  though  not  abutting  on  the  river,  2229-2232 — -Ex- 
planation that  witness  is  not  prepared  to  state  what  area  north  of  the  Thames  would  be 
liable  to  contribute  but  for  the  protection  from  the  embankments,  2237-2243. 

Question  considered  whether  the  Bill  does  not  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  7th  April   1876  in  favour  of  strengthening  the  powers  of  vestries  and 

local  boards,  2244-2276 Circumstance  of  the  Board  taking  power  under  Clause  11 

to  carry  out  the  wot ks  themselves  irrespectively  of  the  vestries,  on  certain  conditions; 
probable  willingness  of  the  Board  to  modify  this  clause,  2249-2256.  2291,  2292 — 
Several  other  clauses  besides  Clause  1 1  which  give  increased  powers  to  the  Board  instead 
of  to  the  local  authorities,  2257-2273. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  power  taken  by  the  Board  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  works  in  any  district,  that  is,  out  of  the  general  rates,  2277-2282 — 
Probability  of  the  parishes  or  district  boards  not  carrying  out  the  works  in  all  cases  to 
the  height  or  level  fixed  upon,  unless  there  were  a  controlling  power  in  the  Central 
Board,  2283-2288. 
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Roche,  Charles  Mills.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Conclusion  that  it  may  be  safely  left  to  the  Board  to  meet  the  hardship  upon  any  par- 
ticular district  by  a  contribution  in  aid,  2293-2295 Examination   upon  the  question 

whether  the  majority  at  the  Board  in  favour  of  throwing  the  cost  upon  the  localities 
benefited  does  not  consist  of  representatives  of  districts  not  on  ihe  river,  and  the 
minority  opposed  thereto  of  representatives  of  riverside  districts;  exceptiou  taken  to  this 
argument,  2296-2338. 

Reason  for  the  Board  not  binding  themselves  to  carry  out  the  works  in  any  particular 
way,  though  they  may  be  trusted  not  to  substitute  any  large  or  costly  scheme  for  that 

propose    by   their  engineer,  2339-2348 Consideration  given  at  the  Board  to  the 

question  of  an  embankment  scheme,  which  was  rejected  as  altogether  unnecessary,  2344 

-2346 Puwer  under  the  19th  clause  to  direct  two  or  more  districts  to  execute  the 

works  at  their  joint  expense;  facility  thereby  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  expense, 

2349-2355- 

Statement  as  to  the  Bill  having  been  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Board  for  their  consideration  in  the  interval  between  May  and  October  1876  ;  2356- 

23,58 Presentation  to  the  Board  of  several   memorials  in  reference  to  the  mode  of 

charging  the  cost  of  the  works ;  reference  especially  to  a  memorial  from    Fulham  in 

favour  of  the  charge  falling  on  the  ratepayers  generally,  2359-2366 Explanation  in 

connection  with  a  report  by  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  recommending 
that  the  Bill  be  revised  so  as  to  place  the  charge  upon  the  whole  metropolitan  area, 
2366-2375. 

Reference  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  Fulham  district  as  being  333,217  /.,  whilst  that 

of  Paddington  is  1,078,000/.,  2376-2382 Statement  thot  a  draft  of  the  Bill,  before 

it  was  considered  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Board,  is  not  the  same  that 
was  circulated  among  the  members  ;  comment  upon  the  action  of  the  Fulham  member  of 
the  committee  in  reference  to  this  document,  2383-2387. 

Inability  of  witness  to  give  explanations  as  to  the  instructions   for  the  preparation  of 

the  Bill,  2388-2398 Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness  was  well  aware,  when  the 

Bill  was  being  prepared,  that  the  riparian  owners  were  not  compellable  bylaw  to  provide 
inundation  works  unless  they  were  liable  by  prescription,  tenure,  or  otherwise,  2397- 
2407-, 

Reference  to  several  street  improvements  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  as 
being  all  of  a  metiopolitan  character,  and  properly  chargeable  to  the  ratepayers  generally, 

2408-2420 Explanation  as  to  the  Harrow-road  improvement,  in   Paddington  parish, 

having  eventually  betn  dtalt  with  and  charged  as  a  metropolitan  instead  of  a  local 

improvement;  part  taken  by  witness  in  bringing  about  this  result,  2421-2438 Luge 

drainage   works  carried  out  in  Fulham  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  2439-2443 

Considerable  loan  charged  upon  the  rates  in  Fulham  for  local  improvements,  2442- 
2447. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  embankments  of  the  Thames  having  had  reference 
primarily  to  the  main  drainage  scheme,  and  to  improved  thoroughfares,  though  protection 

from  floods  has  also  resulted,  2447-2453 Views  of  Sir  John  Thwaites  in  1859,  as  to 

the  expediency  of  all  great  metropolitan  improvements  being  treated  otherwise  than  as 

local  matters,  2454-2459 Distinction  further  drawn  by  witness  between  metropolitan 

and  local  improvements,  2461 Entirely  local  character   and  effect  of  the  inundation 

works  required  in  Fulham;  important  local  benefit  thereby,  ib. Absence  of  any  such 

improvement  of  the  Thames  by  the  works  in  each  district  as  would  come  under  the 
category  of  metropolitan  improvements,  2462-2470. 

Conclusion  as  to  there  being  many  owners  liable  by  prescription  or  otherwise  for  the 
required  works;  question  hereon  as  10  the  means  of  ascertaining  such   liability,  2471- 

2482 Explanation  as  to  detailed  estimates  of  cost  not  having  been  submitted  to  the 

Board,  2483-2486 — -Authority  of  the  Board  for  the  circular  sent  to  the  riverside 
owneis  on  10th  January  1877,  calling  upon  them  to  do  the  required  works,  2487-2490 

Expediency  of  Sir  Joseph   Bazalgette  rather  than  witness  being  asked  to  explain 

why  certain  wharves  and  premises  are  not  included  in  the  report  and  estimate  submitted 
by  the  former  to  the  Board  on  26th  March  1877;  2491-2504. 

Identical  character  of  certain  clauses  in  the  Bill  and   in  the  Main  Drainage  Act,  as 

regards  interference  with  the  Thomes  Conservancy,  2507-2510 Explanation  with 

further  reference  to  the  divisions  at  the  Board  as  t;>  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  the 

clauses,  2511-2518 Statement  as  to  no  plans  whatever  having  been  deposited  when 

the  Main  Drainage  Bill  was  brought   forward,    2519-2522 Absence,  also,  of  any 

detailed  estimate  of  cost  before  the  Main  Drainage  Act  was  passed,  2523-2526. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  would   bs  impracticable  to  furnish  an  -estimate  in 

regard  to  compensation,  2527-2530 Explanation  in  connection  with  the  piovisions 

for  taking  land  compu'sorily ;  necessity  of  plans  being  deposited  and  notices  given,  2531 

2536 Far  greater  benefit  of  the  main  drainage  woiks  to  the  low  level  than  the  high 

level  district-,  though  on  the  whole  the  benefit  is  of  a  metropolitan  character,  2537. 
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Roche,  Charles  Mills.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  purporting  to  prove  the  metropolitan 
character  of  the  main  drainage  works,  these  not  being  at  all  analogous  to  the  local  works 

proposed  by  the  present  Bill,  2944-2949 Entirely  local  character  of  the  required 

flood  works;  purely  local  benefit  to  be  conferred,  2949.  2968 Great  addition  to  the 

value  of  some  land  in  Fulham  by  excluding  floods,  which  should  be  done  at  the  cost  of 
the  landowners,  2949. 

Important  and  leading  thoroughfares  supplied  by  the  Victoria,  Chelsea,  and  Albert 
Embankments,  so  that,  as  great  street  improvements,  they  are  properly  charged  to  the 

ratepayers  generally,  2950-2956.  2965,  2966 Value  also  of  the  embankment*  for 

main  drainage  purposes,  this  further  placing  them  in  the  class  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, 2957-2961.  2967 Incidental  effect  of  the  embankments  in  preventing  floods; 

they  would  never  have  been  made  for  that  object  only,  2962-2964. 

Further  explanation  in  connection  with  the  proposal  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
shall,  in  certain  cases,  carry  out  the  works,  jand  shall  assess  the  cost  upon  the  owners  or 

district  boards  interested,  2970-2974 Examination  showing   the  extensive  powers 

of  interference  already  possessed  by  the  Board  in  regard  to  sewers  generally  in  the 
metropolis ;  that  is,  in  control  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  in  the  matter,  2975- 
3003. 

Practice  of  the  Board  in  contributing  to  local  improvements  never  to  charge  interest, 

the  money  being  given,  not  lent,  3004,  3005 Contribution  since  1856  of  489,491/. 

to  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  3006 Reasons  for  the  larger  contributions  to  the 

City  than  to  other  districts,  3007 Necessity  of  power  in  the  central  authority  to 

intervene  when  adjoining  district  boards  cannot  agree  as  to  the  joint  works  required, 
3009,  3010. 

Circumstance  of  St.  Saviour's  District  Board  having  applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
in  March  1873,  to  provide  for  the  raising  of  the  wharves  and  landing  places,  3011 — 
Good  security  against  the  central  Board  showing  undue  favour  to  any  particular  district, 

3012-3015 Reeling  of  the  representatives  of  some  riverside  districts  that  the  works 

should  be  dealt  with  locally,' as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  3016,  3017. 

Exceptional  character  of  the  improvement  in  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  as  regards  the 

improvement  to   certain  adjacent  pioperty,  3018-3020 Data   for  concluding  that 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  estimate  of  50,000  /.,  ns  the  cost  of  the  works  remaining  to  be 
done,  is  not  defective  ;  investigation  of  the  estimate  by  the  Board,  3021-3027. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  power  sought  by  the  Board, 
of  requiring  district  boards  or  private  individuals  to  execute  works  at  their  own  cost, 
without  any  contribution  from  tne  Board ;  there  has  not  been  any  previous  necessity  for 

such  power,  3029-3031,  3036 Expediency  of  full  discretion  in  the  Board  as  to  the 

amount  of  coutribution  towards  each  inundation  work;  liberal  action  hitherto  of  the 
Board  in  its  grants  to  particular  parishes,  3032-3035. 

Botherhithe.    Estimate  of  2,800/,  as  the  cost  of  the  works  required  in  Botherhithe,  Sir 
J.  Bazalgette  1545. 

s. 

St.   Olave's  {Southwark).     Inexpensive  character  of  the  works  required  in  St  Olave's 

district,  Law  1051-1055 Dale  of  the  survey  of  St.  Olave's   district,  upon  which 

witness  has  estimated  that  the  required  works  may  be  provided  for  200/.;  permanent 
character  of  these  works,  though  in  course  of  time  a  different  class  of  works  may  be 

rendered  necessary,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1909-1918.  1925-1932 Expediency  of  power 

to  enforce  the  proposed  works  in  St.  Olave's,  though  of  only  a  small  and  inexpensive 
character,?^.  1919-1927, 

Memorial  fram  St.  Olave's  parish,  submitting  that  the  funds  required  for  inundation 
works  in  the  parish  should  be  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the  funds  for  the  Thame* 
Embankment,  Richardson  2813-2815. 

Objection  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  consenting  to  be  bound  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette's estimate  of  the  cost  in  St.  Olave's  parish,  as  a  condition  of  the  latter  withdrawing 
from  opposition  to  the  Bill,  Richardson  2816-2822.  2891-2896. 

St.  Saviour's  {Southwark).     Large  cost  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  a  portion  of  which 
was  borne  by  St.  Saviour's,  as  by  other  districts ;  respects  in  which  St.  Saviour's  was 

benefited  by  the  embankment,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  280-294.  341 Belief  as  to  the  area 

of  St.  Saviour's  district  being  small  in  proportion  to  its  long  river  frontage,  ib.  S^5'5P 

Estimate  of  1,800/.  as  the  cost  of  the  required  works,  ib.  1545. 

Memorial  from  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board,  representing  the  difficulty  on  the  pan 
of  the  local  authorities   as  regards  the  construction  of  inundation  works,  Richardson 

2604,  2605 Circumstance  of  St.  Saviour's  District  Board   having  applied  to  the 

Metropolitan  Board,  in  March  1873,  to  provide  for  the  raising  of  the  wharves  and  landing 
place*,  Roche  30 11 . 
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Sea  Walk.  Explanation  with  reference  to  the  wall-gcott  or  rate  formerly  levied  upon  th 
area  benefited  by  works  for  keeping  out  the  sea,  Richardson  2608-2614.  2823-2831 — - 
Principle  of  rating  in  the  case  of  sea  walls,  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  accordin 
to  the1>enefit  derived,  ib.  2776,  2777. 

Sewage  {Diversion  from  the  River),     i&ee  Main  Drainage. 

Sewers  {Metropolis).  Statement  showing  the  action  taken  on  former  [occasions  of  big 
tides  by  the  Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers ;  requirement  as  to  adjoining  owner 
making  good  the  expense  incurred  in  repairing  large  and  sudden  breaches  of  the  Thame 

bank,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  15,  16 Reference  to  records  of  the  Surrey  and  E>nt  Com 

missioners  of  Sewers,  as  showing  that  orders  were  made  by  them  upon  the  individui 
riparian  owners  and  occupiers  to  repair  their  banks  at  their  own  expense;  fine  impose 

in  default,  ib.  16-20 Transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  the  jurisdiction  formerl 

exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  together  with  the  records  of  their  proceeding 
in  reference  to  floods,  ib.  21-29. 

Circumstance  of  the  taxation  for  works  carried  out  by  the  Sewage  Commissionei 
being  confined  to  the  area  benefited;  reference  hereon  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commie 

sions,  Roche  2061,2062.  2505,2506 Power  of  the  Board  to  regulate  the  size  < 

sewage  works  made  by  yestries,  whilst  any  charge  for  compensation  mils  on  the  laltei 
ib.  2161-2166. 

Summary  of  the  chief  provisions  in  the  Act  23rd  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  Bill  c 
Sewers,  relative  to  the  construction  of  sewers,  inundation  works,  &c,  and  the  iucidenc 

of  the  cost,  Richardson  2544-2551 Principle  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  Act,  and  i 

ail  subsequent  Sewers  Acts  down  to  the  present  lime,  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  sha! 
be  on  the  area  of  benefit,  and  shall  fall  upon  the  owners  through  the  occupiers,  ib.  254* 

2551-2591 Provision  in  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  as  to  the  Commissioners  < 

Sewers  inquiring,  through  a  jury,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  to  the  parties  in  defau 
in  respect  of  works  or  repairs,  ib.  2549.  2663. 

Similar  powers  of  vestries  and  district  boards  as  to  sewers,  &c.y  under  the  Metropol 
Local  Management  Act  as  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  under  the  A< 

11    &   12  Vict.,  Richardson  2570-2573.    2578-2581 Continuance  of  the   foregoin 

powers  under  Clause  16  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee,  ib.  2582 Provision  i 

the  Act  24  &  25  Vict,  enabling  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  Act  without  a  jury,  a 
required,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  previous  Acts,  ib.  2584-2587. 

Liability  of  the  landlord  for  the  sewers  rate,  this  liability  being  continued  under  tl 
Bill  in  reference  to  the  charge  for  inundation  works,  Richardson  2616-2618.  2637- — 
Inexpediency  of  applying  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  which  is  a  representative  bcdi 
the  same  control  as  regards  works  which  may  have  been  applied  to  the  Commissionei 
of  Sewers,  ib.  2663-2667. 

Intention  of  the  Bill  to  place  the  charge  for  the  works  upon  owners  and  not  upo 
occupiers,  and  to  make  the  incidence  similar  to  that  of  the  sewers  rate,  which  is  a  lane 

lord's  rate,  though  collected  from  the  occupier,  Richardson  2706-2730 Confirmatio 

of  previous  statement  as  to  the  sewers  rate  being  a  landlord's  rate,  ib.  2865-2869. 

See  also  Main  Drainage. 

Shepherd's  Bush  Common.  Considerable  outlay  upon  Shepherd's  Bush  Common  as  a  me 
tropolitan  improvement,  Richardson  2839.  2905-2907. 

Shoals  {Dredging  Operations).  Necessity  of  extensive  dredging  and  removal  of  shoal 
subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  old  bridges ;  gradual  increase  in  the  rise  cf  the  tide 
in  the  river  accordingly  as  the  obstructions  caused  by  shoals  were  removed,  Law  826 
833-  949- 

Tendency  of  the  embanking,  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  current,  to  decreas 

the  shoals,  Abernethy   1213-1215 Extensive  character  of  the  dredging  operation 

below  London  Bridge,  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  throughout  being  much  increase 

thereby,  ib.  1228-1241 Continuous  operations  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  th 

removal  of  shoals,  &c.,  the  river  being  improved  thereby  without  the  action  of  the  fronl 
agers  or  owners,  ib.  1285-1293.  1311-1315. 

Effect  of  the  removal  of  shoals  in  increasing  the  tidal  flow,  Barlow  1352.  1365.  137c 

1407 Lapse  of  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  new  bridges  before  the  shoal 

were  removed,  Law  1539,  1540. 

&ealso  Clyde  {The). 

Slides.    Inconvenience  by  raising  the  frontage  of  some  wharves ;  temporary  arrangemer 

feasible  in  such  cases  by  means  of  slides,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  87 Suggested  arrange 

ment  by  means  of  water-tight  slides  for  closing  the  loopholes  in  riverside  warehouses 
necessity  of  supervision  in  order  to  enforce  the  slides  being  always  ready  for  immediat 
use,  ib.  95-98. 
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Slidts — continued. 

Further  explanation  relative  to  the  proposal  for  the  use  of  shifting  doors  or  flood  slides 
where  loopholes  or  sills  of  doors   are  below  the   level  of  extraordinary   high  tides. 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  366-373. 
Facility  to  the  conduct  of  business  by  the  use  of  moveable  slides  in  some  cases,  Lots 

883 Efficiency  of  moveable  slides  for  preventing  overflows  in  the  case  of  wharves 

with  loopholes  or  doorways,  ib.  1130-11 45. 

Importance  of  power  being  taken  by  the  Bill  for  securing  the  use  of  moveable  slides, 
&c.  at  the  proper  time;  advantage  of  a  penalty  for  omission  in  this  respect,  Law  1186- 
j  189  ;  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1898-1901. 

South  Side.  Large  proportion,  of  the  works  required  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
especially  in  Wandsworth ;  unfairness  on  this  score  of  spreading  the  charge  over  the 
metropolis,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1 975-1 980. 

Southwark.  Degree  of  advantage  to  Southwark  in  return  for  the  local  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Embankments ;  examination  hereon  as  to  the  question 

of  any  grievance  to  Southwark  in  the  matter,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  280-300.  341 Benefit, 

indirectly,  to  Southwark  in  return  for  the  local  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  ib.  312-318.  341— —Intended  embankment  between  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Chelsea,  this  also  being  a  metropolitan  improvement  to  which  Southwark  in 
common  with  all  other  districts  should  contribute,  ib.  319-323.  327,  328. 

Statement  that  an  embankment  which  should  protect  Southwark  was  never  entertained 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  cost  being  too  great  and  the  damage  to  waterside  trade 
considerable  without  any  corresponding  advantage,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  329-338. 

Belief  that  at  certain  wharves  on  the  Surrey  side,  near  London  Bridge,  step3  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  parties  interested  for  keeping  out  floods,  so  that  witness  has 
not  included  these  places  in  the  plans  now  under  consideration,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1848- 
1868. 

See  aho  St.  Olave's.         St  Saviour's. 

Spring  Tides.     See  Tides. 

Street  Improveme7its.    Benefit  to  the  whole  metropolis  rather  than  to  the  district,  when  an 

important  thoroughfaie  is   made  in   any  locality,   Roche  2167-2172 Reference  to 

several   street  improvements  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  being  all  of  a 
metropolitan  character  and  properly  chargeable  to  the  ratepayers  generally,  ib.  2408- 
2420—  Practice  of  the  Board  to  contribute  to  local  street  improvements,  whilst  leading' 
thoroughfares  are  all  charged  upon  the  metropolis  at  large,  Richardson  2778-2784. 


Thames  Conservancy.  Examination  as  to  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Thames  Con- 
servators in  respect  of  the  soil  and  shares  of  the  river  under  the  Conservancy  Act  of 
1857,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  105-108—  Provisional  the  Conservancy  Act  as  to  one-third 
of  the  tolls  for  piers  and  jetties  being  handed  over  to  the  Crown,  ib.  108-112 Repre- 
sentative character  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members 
being  elected  by  wharfingers  and  others,  ib.  112-114. 

Explanation  that  it  is  not  proposed  or  intended  by  the  Bill  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
right  of  the  Conservators  under  the  Act  of  1857  to  the  bed,  soil,  and  shores  of  the  river, 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  123-132*— Similar  necessity  under  the  Bill,  as  under  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  before 
constructing  any  work  inteifering  with  the  navigation,  ib.  743-748. 

Contest  some  years  ago  between  the  Crown  and  the  Conservancy,  when  an  order  was 
made  in  Chancery  that  no  works  should  be  executed  upon  the  bed  of  the  river  without 

the  approval  of  the  Crown,   Law  811 Compromise  between  the  Crown    and  the 

Thames  Conservancy  by  the  Act  of  1857,  the  former  transferring  to  the  latter  its  interests 
in  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river  on  certain  conditions  previously  agreed  upon,  ib.  1059- 

1061 Statement  upon  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Conservators 

under  the  Acts  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments,  ib.  1062-1070. 

Statement  as  to  its  having  been  found  impossible,  within  the  time  allowed,  to  supply 
the  Conservancy  Beard  with  complete  plans  of  the  whole  works  proposed;  facility 
given  to  the  Board  to  inspect  the  plans  in  witness'  office,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1674-1679. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  intended  by  the  Bill  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  position  and  rights  of  the  Conservancy  Board  as  regards  the  navigation  of  the 

river,  Roche  2064-2080 Power  under  the  Bill  for  acquiring  any  small  space  of  the 

bed  or  shore  of  the  river  that  may  be  required  for  an  inundation  wall,  ib.  2073-2080— 
"Willingness  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  give  the  fullest  weight  to  any  suggestion  by 

the  Conservancy   Board  in   the  interests   of  the  latter,  ib.   2081,  2082 Identical 
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Thames  Conservancy — continued. 

character  of  certain  clauses  in  the  Bill,  and  in  the   Main   Drainage  Act,  as  regards 
interference  with  the  Thames  Conservancy,  Roche  2507-2510. 

Opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  he  (and  probably  soon  will  be)  repre- 
sented at  the  Conservancy  Board,  Richardson  2639-2646  —Explanation  that  it  is  not 
proposed  or  sought  by  the  Bill  in  any  way  to  limit  the  rights  of  the  Conservancy  ;  that 
is,  on  the  supposition  that  these  rights  are  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  ib. 
2647-2660.  2848.  2850 Willingness  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  any  clauses  that  may  be  submitted  by  the  Conservancy  Board,  ib.  2660- 
2662.  2849. 

Thames  Embankment  : 

1 .  Evidence  to  the  Effect  that  the  Embankment  has  not  been  instrumental  in 

raising  the  Level  of  the  River  at  High    Water,  or  in  causing  Overflows 
on  the  South  Side. 

2.  Area  subtracted  from  the  River  by  the  Embankment,  as  compared  with  the 

Amount  of  Sewage  diverted. 

3.  Formation  of  the  Embankment,  as  a  general  Metropolitan  Improvement, 

irrespectively  of  Floods. 

4.  Inexpediency  of  further  Embankment  in  reference  merely  to  Floods. 

5.  Benefit  to  wharfingers  by  the  Embankment. 

6.  Cost  of  the  Embankment,  as  charged  upon  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues. 

1.  Evidence  to  the  Effect  that  the  Embankment  has  not  been  instrumental  in 
raising  the  Level  of  the  River  at  High  Water,  or  in  causing  Overflows  on  the 
South  Side: 

Grounds  for  ihe  conclusion  that  the  embankments  have  nott  acted  as  a  new 
obstruction  to  the  tidal  range,  nor  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  floods  on  the  south 
side  ;  reference  hereon  to  the  sectional  area  at   different  points,  Sir  J.  Baza/gette  40-50. 

58-63 Slight  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  owing  to   the  embankment; 

reduced  area  on  the  other  hand  through  which  the  current  passes,  ib.  137-143.  150-152 

Decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  tide  when  the  embankments  are  in  operation;  this 

being  a  compensation   for  the  increase  in  the  velocity,  ib.  248-255 Inappreciable 

effect  of  the  Thames  Embankment  in  raising  the  height  of  the  tide  in  parts  of  the  river 
above  the  embankment,  ib.  767-772. 

Result  of  careful  calculations  by  witness  that  the  Thames  Embankment  has  not  con- 
tributed  to  the  overflow  of  the  Thames;  belief  that  the  effect  of  the  scheme  on  the  whole 
has  been  to  slightly  diminish  the  height  at  high  water,  Law  859-871 — —Statement  as 
to  the  embankment  not  deflecting  the  current  to  the  opposite  side  of  the   river,  ib.  861 

—  Increased  velocity  of  the  current  in  consequence  of  the  embankment;  counteracting 
effect  on  the  other  hand  of  the  reduced   area  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  going  up 

the  river,  ib.  862 Occurrence  doubtless  of  the  highest  tides  since  the  construction  of 

the  embankment,  but  not  in  consequence  thereof,  ib.  940-949. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  embankment  by  narrowing  the  river  in  some 
places  and  increasing  the  velocity,  does  not  cause  a  larger  quantity  of  water  to  go  up  the 
river  at  the  same  time;  that  is,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  area,  Law  1101- 
1114. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  very  high  tides  in  the  river  in  recent  years  have  not  been  due 

to  the  Thames  Embankment,  Abernethy  1 197-1203.  1258 Increased  velocity  of  the 

current  as  an  effect  of  the  embankment;  reduction  on  the  other  hand  of  the  sectional 

area,  ib.  1202 Inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that  the  embankment  on  the  north  side 

causes  the  river  to  overflow  on  the  south  side,  ib.  1247.  1332-1342. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  increased  height  of  the  level  of  the  river  not  being  confined  to 
those  sections  of  the  river  opposite   or  ab  »ve  the  embankment,  but  extending  to  places 

several   miles  below  any  possible   influence    of    the    latter,    Barlow    1359-1365 

Diminished  area  of  the  river  through  the  embankment,  this  iully  compensating  for  the 
increase  caused  in  the  velocity  of  the  current,  ib.  1366.  1367-1375. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  embankment  has  not  operated  in  causing  higher 
tides  or  increased  overflows  above  London  Bridge,  but  that  owing  to  the  removal  of 
shoals  and  other  obstructions,  tides  have  been  higher  in  recent  years   than  formerly, 

Barlow  1367-1379.  I396<tf  seq. Inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that  the  level  of  the 

river  has  been  raised  through  the  water  being   confined    by   the  embankments  in  a 
narrower  channel,  ib.  1367.  1418-1435. 

Examination  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that  a  narrowing  of  the  channel  by 
means  of  the  embankment  has  not  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  level  of  the  river,  or 

causing  floods  and  overflows,  Barlow  1466-1505 The  high  tides  in  recent  years  were 

not,  in  fact,  a  consequence  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  Law  1527 Dissent  from  the 
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Thwaites,  Sir  John.    Views  of  Sir  John  Thwaites  in  1859  a*  t0  the  expediency  of  all  great 
metropolitan  improvements  being  treated  otherwise  than  as  local  matters,  Roche  2454-- 

*459- 

Tide-gates.    Suggested  use  of  tide-gates  in  the  case  of  wide  openings,  as  at  boat-building 
slips,  Law  1 142-1 145. 

Tides: 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Causes  of  very  f%A  Tides  in  the  Thames;  Denial 

that  the  Thames  Embankment  is  one  (Jause. 

2.  Particular  Instances  of  extraordinarily  High  Tides. 

3.  Diagrams,  $*c,  submitted  by  Mr.  Law. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Causes  of  very  High   Tides  in  the    Thames;  Denial  that 
the  Thames  Embankment  is  one  Cause : 

Facility  of  calculating  the  precise  height  of  each  tide,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
causes,  such  as  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  flood  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  6-9 High  tides  caused  by  gales  from  the  north- 
west, especially  when  followed  by  a  south-west  wind,  and  when  the  river  is  already  in 
flood,  ib.  8,  9. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  very  high  tides  in  the  Thames  in  recent  years  have 
not  been  caused  or  promoted  by  the  Eebankment  of  the  river ;  detailed  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  conclusion,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  40-63.  137-143.  150-152.  767-772  ;  Law  859 
et  seq. ;  Abernethy  1 197-1203 ;  Barlow  1359  et  seq. 

Increased  rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  tides  within  the  last  few  years,  but  not  in  conse- 

auenceofthe  Thames  Embankment;  increasing  volume  of  water  coming  up  the  river 
irough  the  removal  of  artificial  obstructions,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  40-70 Considerable 

increase  in  the  height  of  the  river  at  high  water,  and  in  the  fall  at  low  water,  in  the  period 
from  1823  to  1845,  before  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  %b.  51-57. 

Inaccuracy  of  the  assumptiont  hat  a  definite  quantity  of  water  is  passed  up  the  Thames 
by  each  tide,  irrespectively  of  the  varying  effects  of  winds  and  of  obstructions  in  the  river, 
Juaw  841-850— -Production  of  the  tides  in  the  Thames  by  two  distinct  waves,  one  from 
the  North  Sea  and  one  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  English  Channel,  the  latter  not  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  under  ordinary  circumstances  till  nearly  three  hours  after  the 

North  Sea  wave,  ib.  841 Explanations  in  detail,  aided  by  chart  and  drawings,  as  to 

the  effect  produced  by  gales  from  the  south-west  in  accelerating-  the  arrival  of  the  English 
Channel  wave  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  thereby  increasing  the  mountain  of  the 
tide  up  the  river,  ib.  841-846. 

Considerable,  reduction  in  the  resistance  offered  in  late  years  to  the  momentum  of  the 
tide  by  friction  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  by  obstacles  at  the  bridges,  Law  846-850 

Gradual  reduction  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of 

the  gradual  deepening  of  the  bed,  ib.  850.  858 Statement,  showing  that  the  crest  of  the 

wave  at  high  water  expends  itself  in  running  up  the  Thames  from  Sheerness  at  the  rate  of 

thirty  miles  an  hour,  ib.  851-855 Reference  to  a  diagram  on  the  foregoing  subject 

showing  the  great  variation  in  the  height  of  the  water  at  different  parts  of  the  river  at  the 
same  time  ;  instance  often  and  a  half  feet  lower  level  at  St.  Katharine's  Dock  than  at 
Sheerness,  ib.  851. 

Further  statement  that  high  tides  are  attributable  to  a  concurrence  of  causes,  the  main 
cause  being  a  rapid  change  from  a  south-westerly  to  a  north-westerly  t>ale,  Law  872- 

874 Further  statement  as  to  the  removal  of  the  bridges,  and  other  obstructions  to  the 

flow  of  the  tide  being  the  real  cause  of  the  higher  tides  and  floods,  and  not  the  Thames 
Embankment,  ib.  1012-1016. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  heaping  up  of  the  tide  at  high  water,  not 
only  at  Old  London   Bridge  but  at  Southwark,  BlacKfriars,  and  Westminster  Bridges, 

Law  1072-1106 Occurrence  of  extraordinarily  high  tides  in  recent  years  at  Sheerness, 

Harwich,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  in  the  Thames,  since  the  Embankment  was  made,  ib. 

1 159-1 161 Entire  fallacy  of  the  notion  that  the  Embankment  could  have  anything  to 

do  with  the  height  of  the  tide  at  Sheerness,  ib.  1162, 1 163. 

Statement  as  to  the  river  not  being  relieved  of  any  quantity  of  tidal  water  by  overflows 

into  Lambeth,  or  other  low-lying  districts,  Law  1174-1179 Necessity  of  extra  precau- 

.  tions  only  iwo  or  three  days  m  the  month  after  every  new  and  full  moon,  ib.  1187 

Inappreciable  extent  to  which  a  general  raising  of  the  banks  and  wharves  would  increase 
the  height  or  level  of  the  river  at  high  tides  within  the  banks,  or  above  the  point  where  the 
banks  end,  ib.  1 1 15-1 1 26.*  1 180-1 1 83. 

Effect  of  the  removal  of  shoals,  and  of  old  London  Bridge  and  other  bridges  which 
formerly  obstructed  the  water  way  in  raising  the  level  of  the  river  at  high  water,  and  in 
depressing  the  low-water  level,  Abernethy  11 96— —Increased  high  water  level  in  tidal 
rivers  generally  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  the  tide,  ib.  1 196.  1206. 

280.  L  l  1210- 
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Tides — continued. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Causes  of  very  High  Tides  in  the  Thames,  ^"c— continued. 

1210-1 2 1 2 Explanation  that  the  height  of  the  tidal  wave  up  ihe  river  is  not  increaied 

by  any  raising  of  trie  banks  below,  Abernethy  1305-1310. 

Increased  impetus  to  the  tidal  flow  up  the  river  by  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge 
and  other  bridges,  as  well  as  of  shoals  ;  increased   height  at  high  water  since  these 

obstructions  have  been  removed,  Barlow  1352,  1353.  1365 Greater  frequency  of  high 

tides  in  recent  years,  though  there  were  many  high  tides  before  the  Embankment  wis 

made,  ib.  1517-1519 Belief  that  the  extraordinarily  high  tides  in  the  years  1874-77 

have  occurred  from  exceptional  circumstances  with  regard  to  wind  and  rain,  H, 
16*3- 

Important  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  old  bridges  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
together  with  the  displacement  of  shoals  aud  the  deepening  of  the  river  by  extensive 
dredging  operations  in  causing  the  extraordinarily  high  tides  experienced  in  the  last  four 

years,  Law  1 524-1531 Inappreciable  difference  in  the  height  of  the  tide  in  different 

parts  of  the  river,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1614,  i6ifi Evidence  as  to  the  occasional  recur. 

rence  of  very  high  tides  in  the  Channel,  and  consequently  in  the  Thames,  Richardson 
2914-2920. 

2.  Particular  Instances  of  extraordinarily  High  Tides  ; 

Instances  of  very  high  tides  and  8oods  from  the  year  1099  to  the  present  time;  pro- 
bability of  mat >y  other  high  tides  in  former  years,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette  10-14. 

Extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  caused  the  high  tide  of  2nd  January 
1877,  there  having  been  a  flood  in  the  river,  a  south-westerly  gale  up  the  Channel,  t 
north-westerly  gale  from  the  north,  and  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Thames,  Lev 

841 Almost  identical  conditions,  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  which  led  to  the  high  tide 

of  15th  November  1875,  the  highest  on  record,  ib* 

Further  reference  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  flood  of  15th  November  1875; 

varying  amount  of  overflow  at  different  points,  Law  886-891 Further  reference  to  the 

extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  high  tide  of  2nd  January 
1877;  ib.  1161. 

3.  Diagrams,  $<?.,  submitted  by  Mr.  Law  : 

Explanation  in  connection  with  diagram  showing  every   high  tide  which  has  occurred 

since  the  removal  of  old  London  Bridge  in  1 833,  Law  873 Reference  also  to  a  diunm 

showing  the  tides  for  about  a  month  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  the  height  predicted  for 
each  tide,  &c,  ib.  874. 

Diagram  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  London  Bridge  01129th  June  1821; 
App.  203. 

Observations  by  Mr.  Law  on  the  relative  heights  of  the  tide  above  and  below  London 
Bridge  on  29th  July  1821  ;  A  pp.  203. 

Diagram  submitted  by  Mr.  Law  showing  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  increasing  the 
height  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  App.  203. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  Thames  from  Teddington  to  Shad  well,  showing  the 
successive  levels  of  the  high  and  low-water  lines  and  the  lowering  of  the  bed,  App> 
203. 

Diagram  showing  the  contemporaneous  levels  of  the  Thames  at  Sheerness,  St  Katha- 
rine's Docks,  and  Chelsea,  on  the  17th  March  1843,  App.  203.  . 

Diagram  showing  the  influence  of  the  weather  and  of  heavy  rainfall  on  the  height  0 
the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  App.  203, 

Diagram  showing  the  high  tides  in  the  river  since  the  year  1833  ;  App.  203. 

Diagram  showing  the  influence  of  the  wind  upon  the  height  of  the  tide  at  the  London 
Docks,  App.  203. 

See  also  Drainage  (  Thames  Valley).        Land  Floods.        London  Bridge.       Shoah. 
Thames  Embankment         Works. 

Tooley  Street.  Examination  upon  the  question  whether  works  for  the  prevention  of  0* 
flows  in  Toole)  -street  and  Thames-street  should  not  he  treated  as  a  metropolitan  improve- 
ment, Richardson  2785-2812.  2882-2890. 

Trade.     Doubt  as  to  any  greater  obstruction  to  trade  by  the  works  remaining  to  be  &™ 
out  than  by  those  already  completed  voluntarily  by  the  parties,  Sir  J.  Bozalgttte     > 

801 Sufficiency  of  the  class  of  works  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  whilst  tbey  can 

carried   out  without  any   serious  interference  with  the   business  of  the  wharves, 
878-885. 

See  also  Compensation.  Tributaries 
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^Tributaries  of  the  Tliames.  Liability  of  the  Wandie  and  the  Raveusbourne  to  be  flood 
and  also  the  Quaggy  in  some  parts  where  not  closed  ;  entirely  distinct  treatment  requii 
for  these  rivers  as  compared  with  the  Thames,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  529-536.  540-542.  5 

Sufficiency  of  the  proposed  works  as  regards  the  Thames  but  not  as  regards  certj 

small  rivers  and  creeks  running  into  the  Thames  and  liable  to  overflow,  ib.  547-550. 

Object  of  the  Bill  to  deal  only  with  the  Thames,  irrespectively  of  its  tributaries,  L 

977>  978«  999-1003 Question  whether  the  Wandie  and  other  trtbutary  streams  shot 

not  be  placed  under  supervision,  Abernethy  1268-1271 Means  of  excluding  hi 

tides  from  the  Wandie  and  other  tributaries  by  placing  tide-gates  at  their  entrance  in 
the  Thames,  ib.  1301  -1304. 

See  also  Raveusbourne  River.         Wandie  River. 

Tyne,  The.     Material  increase  of  the  high  water  level  at  Newcastle  owing  to  the  removal 

shoals  from  the  bed  of  the  Tyne,  Abernethy  1212 Expensive  works  carried   out 

wharfingers  on  the  Tyne  in  consequence  of  the  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 

1259.  1299 Special  powers  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners  for  dealing  with   the  Xu 

portion  of  the  river,  whilst  the  wharfingers  have  found  it  necessary  to  repair  their  wharv 
at  their  own  expense,  ib.  1325-1331.  1345,  1346. 

V. 

Value  of  Land.  Large  increase  <»f  value  to  be  given  to  some  low-lying  lands  by  the  exclusi 
of  fl-  ods,  Richardson  2903,  2904. 

Vestries  and  Dish-ict  Boards.     See  Local  Authorities. 

Victoria  Embankment.  Circumstance  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  having  been  raised  s 
inches  as  a  precautionary  measnre;  that  is  on  account  of  the  increased  height  of  tid 
since  its  construction,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  256-262. 

Question  considered  whether  the  Victoria  Embankment  (charged  on  the  whole  metr 
polis)  has  not  specially  benefited  Westminster  as  regards  protection  ugainst  floods,  Roc 
2134-2143. 

See  also  Thames  Embankment. 

Voluntary  Action.     Facility  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  works   if  the  wharfownere  ai 
district  boards  would  undertake  them  without  being  compelled  by  Act  to  do  bo,  Sir 
Bazalgette  673-675.  707. 

W. 

Wandie  River.  Explanation  that  it  is  not  psoposed  under  the  Bill  to  deal  with  the  Wandl( 
independent  arraugement  for  preventing  Wandie  overflows,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  188-1 c 

Short  distance  for  which  the  Wandie  near  the  Thames  is  tidal;  witness  has  made  r 

estimate  of  the  works  required  in  this  district,  ib.  622-631. 

Necessity,  as  regards  (he  Wandie,  either  of  raising  the  banks  or  excluding  the  tide 
general  power  under  the  Bill  for  applying  precautions  in  this  case  as  by  means  of  floo< 

gates,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  658-672 Statement  that  the  proposed  woiks  would  not  caui 

any  overflow  of  the  Wandie;  alternative  means  of  preventing  floods  in  this  river  from  hig 
tides  in  the  Thames,  ib.  774-777* 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  works  on  the  Wandie  and  other  tributaries  are  not  pr< 
posed  by  the  Bill,  but  that  protection  of  the  Wandie  from  high  tides  m;>y  be  secured  b 
means  of  tidal  gates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Law  979-1003. 

Modifications  proposed  by  witness  in  the  plan  first  contemplated  for  dealing  with  ih 
Wandie ;  estimate  01  3,000  /.  for  the  works  now  suggested,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1795-180 

Object  of  the  works  on  the  Wandie  to  prevent  flooding  from  the  Thames,  floods  fror 

the  Wandie  itself  not  being  dealt  with,  ib.  1807.  1812-1814. 

Wandsworth.     Illustration  in  the  case  of  Wandsworth  district  of  the  varied  character  of  th 

works  required,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1545 Estimate  of  9,700  /•  as  the  cost  of  wcrks  to  b 

erected  by  the  Wandsworth  district  board,  ib. Circumstance  of  the  estimated  cos 

in  Wandsworth  district  being  more  than  half  that  for  the  whole  north  side  of  the  river,  il 

1792-1794 Proposed  construction  of  a  new  parapet  wall  five  feet  high  in  front  0 

the  brevery  in  Wandsworth,  ib.  1808-181  c. 

Westminster.  Protection  of  Westminster  against  floods  by  means  of  the  Victoria  Embank 
ment,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  153,  154. 

Westminster  Bridge.  Considerable  reduction  in  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  at  oh 
Westminster  Bridge;  increase  of  the  area  to  18,334  feet  *P°n  &e  entire  removal  of  tin 

old  bridge,  Late  834-836 Effect  produced  by  the  obstructions  at  old  Westminster  an< 

280.  Blackfrian 
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Westminster  Bridge— continued. 
Blackfriars  bridges  in  adding  to  the  effect  of  old  London  Bridge  in  retarding  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  tbe  tide,  Law  838.  849. 

Explanation  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1861  that  the  obstruction  caused  by  old 
Westminster  Bridge  was  entirely  removed,  though  the  new  bridge  was  partially  cpeoed 
in  March  i860,  Law  1837,  l83^ 

Woolwich.    Estimate  of  2,200  I.  as  the  cost  to  be  incurred  for  new  works  in  Woolwich 
parish,  Sir  J.  Batalgette  1545. 

Works  (Prevention  of  Floods): 

Official  report  made  by  witness  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the 
Than.es;  suggestions  therein  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  owners,  and  as  to 
the  action  of  district  boards  and  vestries  in  the  matter,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  67-69 — 
Circular  loiter  sent  by  witness  to  the  wharfingers  and  riverside  owners  on  1  oth  January 
1877,  submitting  that  the  frontage  to  the  river  should   in  each  ca*e  be  raised  so  mm? 

feet,  ib.  70-74 Information  as  to  the  extent   and  character  of  the  works  carried  out 

in  consequence  of  the  Board's  letter  of  10th  January;  nearly  one-half  of  the  required 
wcrks  have  not  been  done,  ib.  75-94. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  in  taking  power  to  execute  works  in  defaolt, 

does  not  contemplate  any  extensive  works,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  156-161.  174 Difficulty 

in  estimating  the  total  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  though  witness  could  tell  how  moclt 

should  be  executed  by  each  individual,  ib.  162-167 Expediency  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board  being  vested  with  a  discretion  as  to  the  ordering  of  works,  it  not  being  intended  to 
require  other  than  small  local  works,  ib.  199-201. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  small  and  isolated  character  of  the  works  necessary  for  the 

prevention  of  overflows,   Sir  J.  Bazalgette  227-230 Proposal   that  the  wharves, fa. 

be  raised  to  a  level  of  five  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  ib.  235.  383 Dissent 

from  the  view  that  any  arbitrary  power  is  sought  by  the  Bill  whereby  the  Board  might 
carry  out  on  exceedingly  costly  scheme  without  submitting  plans,  &c,  ib.  339-341— 
Douht  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "  bank  "  and  "  works  "in 
the  Bill;  that  is  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  execute 
embankment  works,  ib.  412-416. 

Inability  of  witness  at  present  to  describe  the  actual  works  required,  or  to  distinguish 
between  those  which  are  more  or  less  costly,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  558-564 — Use- 
fulness of  embankment  by  separate  proprietors,  even  though  there  may  not  be  a  con- 
tinuity, t£.  612— Expected  sufficiency  of  the  proposed  works  for  many  years  to  come, 
though  in  course  of  time  still  higher  tides  may  occur  requiring  some  additional  works, 

ib.  653-655 Similar   level  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  all    the  walls,  &c.  shall  be 

raised,  ib.  656,  657. 

Great  improbability  of  extensive  works  being  carried  out  by  the  Board  far  in  excess « 

what  is  now  contemplated  or  is  necessary,  Law  966-976 Sufficiency  of  themachinerj 

for  ensuring  the  construction  of  the  required   works,  though  the  actual  works  are  not 

specified,  ib.  1039-1045.  1048-1050 Complete  and  efficient  character  of  the  pronosed 

works,  though  it  is  not  intended  that  they  shall  be  carried  out  directly  by  the  Meiro- 
politan  Board,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  Board,  ib.  1 127-1129. 

Reference  to  the  works  contemplated  by  the  Bill  as  not  being  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tinuous or  training  walls,  Barlow  1460-1465. 

Further  admission  as  to  there  being  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  limit  the  discretion  of  tic 
Metropolitan  Board  as  to  the  extent  of  the  works,  Sir  J.  Bazalgetle  1551-1554- l^" 
1638 — —Contemplated  modification  of  the  works  proposed  by  witness  accordingly  ti- 
the Board  may  find  necessary  on  further  investigation,  ib.  1635-1638.  1804-1806 
Patchwork  appearance  of  the  proposed  works  as  compared  with  a  uniform  embankment, 
ib.  1680,  1681.  1697-1699. 

Belief  that  the  works  recommended  by  witness  combine  economy  and  efficiency;  1 
acting  for  the  district  boards  or  other  local  authotities  he  would  have  proposed  precisely 
the  same  works,  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  1957-1 968* 

Reason  for  the  Board  not  binding  themselves  to  carry  out  the  works  in  any  particob 
way,  though  they  may  be  trusted  not  to  substitute  any  large  or  costly  scheme  for  t» 

proposed  by  their  engineer,  Roche  2339-2348 Expediency  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgew 

rather  than  witness  being  asked  to  explain  why  certain  wharves  and  premises  are  n 
included  in  the  report  and  estimate  submitted  by  the  former  to  the  Board  on  26th  Mj^ 

1877,  ib.  2491-2504 Expediency  of  full  power  in  the  Board  to  modify  the  proposea 

works  on  farther  investigation,  Richardson  2891-2896. 

See  also  Compulsory  Powers.         Cost.         Fulham.  Greenwich.       Loc «/*~T 

rities.         Owners.        Flans.        Slides.         Tide-gates.         Tides.        Trtbutar» 
oftheThames.         Wandle  River. 
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Monday,  \Qtk  February  1877* 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sixth 
"  The  Annual  Tun^pibe  Acte  Continuance  Act»  1876." 


Lord  George  Cavendish. 
Lord  Henry  Thytme, 
Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Sir  Harcourt  Johnsl 
Mr.  Clare  Read. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanho 
Mr.  Geoige  dive. 
Mr.  Salt 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  an 

Ordered,  That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  to  inquire  and  re 
House  under  what  conditions,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  interest,  expenses 
ment,  maintenance  of  road,  payment  of  debt,  and  term  of  years,  or  ot 
arrangements,  the  Acts  of  the  Trusts  mentioned  should  be  continued. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  referring  to  the  continuaaoe  or  dtseontinu 
Turnpike  Trusts  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


The  following  presented  Petitions  referred  to  the  Committee  under  the  : 
Order  of  the  1 9th  February  were — 
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27 

March    1 
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99 

12 

99 

12 

99 

12 

207. 


For  inquiry  into  the  Doacaster  and  SelbvTrust 

From  Whitley,  West  Haddlesey,  Wellington,  Bentley,  As! 
Eggborough,  Norton,  Beal,  Brayton,  Chapel  Haddlesey. 

Against  continuance  of  Honiton  Trust. 
From  Honiton. 

Against  continuance  of  Sutton  and  Reigate  Trust. 
From  Reigate. 

Against  continuance  of  Goudhurst  Trust 
From  Goudhurst. 

Against  continuance  of  Bridport  (First  District)  Local  Act 
From  Bridport  (three  Petitions)  and  Charmouth. 

Against  continuance  of  Dover  and  Sandgate  Trust 
From  Dover  and  from  Folkestone  and  Sandgate. 

Against  continuance  of  Reigate  Local  Act 
From  RedhilL 

Against  continuance  of  Honiton  Trust 
From  Cullompton. 

Against  continuance  of  Ashford  and  Ham  Street  Local  Acts. 
From  Orlestone. 

Against  continuance  of  Sherborne  Local  Act 
From  Yeovil. 

For  continuance  of  the  Stokenchurch  and  New  Woodstock  Trust 
From  the  Local  Board  of  Oxford. 

Against  continuance  of  Lyme  Regis  Act 

From  Newton  and  other  places,  Lyme  Regis,  and  Colyford. 

Against  continuance  of  the  Bethersden  Act 
From  Ashford. 

Against  continuance  of  Minchinhampton,  Tetbury,  and  Bisley  Trui 
From  Brimscombe. 

Against  continuance  of  the  Gosport,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Wickham  an< 
Pond  Local  Act 
From  Fareham. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sixth  Sche- 
dule of  "The  Annual  Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  Act,  1876,"  and 
who  were  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  House  under  what  con- 
ditions, with  reference  to  the  Rate  of  Interest,  Expenses  of  Management, 
Maintenance  of  Roads,  Payment  of  Debt,  and  Term  of  Years,  or  other  special 
arrangements,  the  Acts  of  the  Trusts  mentioned  should   be   continued ; 

Have  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to 

the  following  REPORT  :— 

1.  Your  Committee  must  repeat  their  conviction  that  unless  some  law  is 
speedily  enacted  for  the  better  management  of  highways,  great  injustice 
will  be  done  to  many  parishes  in  consequence  of  the  liability  thrown  on  them 
of  repairing  roads,  which  were  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  through  traffic. 
Many  roads  will  undoubtedly  fail  out  of  repair,  and  through  want  of  timely 
legislation  much  expense,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  will  eventually  be 
incurred  in  restoring  the  condition  of  these  roads. 

2.  In  pursuing  their  investigations  into  the  affairs  of  the  Trusts  before  them, 
your  Committee  found  that  in  more  than  one  case  the  trustees  had  set  aside 
the  conditions  on  which  they  had  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  Trust. 

3.  At  their  first  meeting  your  Committee  passed  the  following  Resolution 
with  reference  to  certain  Trusts  whose  Acts  have  not  yet  expired  :  "  That  the 
Committee  having  been  informed  that  a  large  number  of  Trusts  are  still  in 
existence  whose  terms  will  not  expire  for  some  years,  are  of  opinion  that 
such  as  are  insolvent,  and  such  as  are  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which 
their  Acts  were  obtained,  should  be  scheduled  in  the  Continuance  Act  of  1877, 
for  consideration  in  1878."  They  now  recommend  that  those  Trusts  which  are 
virtually  out  of  debt,  or  are  practically  insolvent,  should  be  scheduled  in  the 
Continuance  Act  of  the  present  year  for  consideration  in  the  year  1878;  and 
that  the  remaining  Trusts  referred  to  in  the  above  Resolution  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  like  manner  at  a  future  period.  * 

4.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  following  Trusts  should  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  the  1st  of  November  next : — 

Oakerthorpe  and  Ashborne. 

Honiton. 

Bridport,  First  District. 

Lyme  Regis. 

Lyme  Regis,  Crewkerne  Branch. 

Sherborne. 

Lightpill  and  Birdlip. 

Minchinhampton,  Tetbury,  and  Bisley. 

Stroud,  Cainscross,  and  Minchinhampton,  Lower  Division. 

Stroud,  Cainscross,  and  Minchinhampton,  Upper  Division. 

Stroud  and  Chalford. 

Stockbridge  and  Basingstoke, 

Leominster  and  Ledbury. 

Presteigne. 

Canterbury  and  Sandwich. 

Dover  to  Sandgate. 

Goudhurst. 

Wadhurst  and  West  Farleigh, 

Bolton  and  Nightingales. 

Wigan  and  Preston,  North  of  Yarrow. 

Nottingham  and  Mansfield. 

Nottingham  and  Newhaven,  First  District 
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j\:\  Charlbury  Roads. 

Minehead  Roads. 
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Cowfold  and  Henfield,  Old. 

Mayfield  and  Wadhurst, 

Tunbridge  Wells  and  Maresfield. 

Stourbridge,  United. 

Doncaster  and  Selby. 

Holme  Lane  End  and  Heckmondwike. 

Holmfirth  District. 

Keighley  and  Kendal,  Yorkshire  District. 

5.  That  the  Nottingham  (Third  District)  Trust  should  be  continued  until 
1st  November  1878. 

6.  That  the  following  Trusts  should  be  continued  mntil  1st  November  1878, 
and  bo  longer : — 

Spilsby,  Burton's  Corner  District. 
Brighton,  Shoreham,  and  Lancing. 

7.  That  the  Mold  and  Broughton  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  Novem- 
ber 1879r  and  no  longer. 

8.  That  the  Southampton  (South  District)  Trust  should  be  continued  until 
1st  November  1880. 

9.  That  the  following  Trusts  should  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880, 
and  no  longer:  — 

Helston. 
Wolverhampton,  Old. 

10.  That  the  Wakefield  and  Austeiiands  Trust  should  be  continued  until 
1st  November  1882,  and  no  longer* 

11.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  with  respect  to  the  Trusts  named 
after  this  paragraph,  the  arrangements  specified  in  each  case  should  be  made  for 
reducing  the  expenses  from  and  after  the  1st  of  November  1877,  in  regard  to  the 
salaries,  interest,  and  road  repairs,  and  for  extinguishing  all  arrears  of  interest 
up  to  the  31st  of  December  1876. 

12.  That  the  Cavendish  Bridge  and  Hulland  Ward  Trust  should  be  continued 
until  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should 
be  payable. 

13.  That  the  Owler  Bar  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880, 
and  no  longer  ;  and  that  the  toll  for  every  horse  or  other  beast  drawing  auy 
waggon,  wain,  cart,  or  other  such-like  carriage,  or  any  taxable  conveyance  with 
not  more  than  two  wheels,  should  be  reduced  to  3  d. 

14.  That  the  Gosport,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Wickham,  and  Chawton  Trust 
should  be  continued  until  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer;  and  that  no 
interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

15.  That  the  Titchfield  and  Cosham  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1878,  and  no  longer;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be 
payable. 

16.  That  the  Ashford  and  Ham-street  Trust  should  be  continued  until ^lst 
November  1879,  and  no  longer;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be 
payable. 

17.  That  the  Bethersden  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880, 
and  no  longer ;  that  the  parish  aid  should  not  exceed  70 1,  per  annum ;  and  that 
no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

18.  That  the  Canterbury  and  Barham  Trust  should  be  continued  until ,  U* 
November  1878,  and  no  longer;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  w 
payable. 

19.  That  the  Mailing  and  Strood  Trust  should  be  cortSnned  until  1st  Novem- 
ber 1878,  and  no  longer;  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable;  ana 
that  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  extinguished. 

20.  That 
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20.  That  the  Louth  Trust  should  he  continued  until  1st  November  1878,  and 
no  longer  ;  that  no  money  should  be  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the 
roads ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

21.  That  the  Spilsby  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November  1878, 
and  no  longer ;  that  no  money  should  be  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on  the  repair 
of  the  roads  ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

22.  That  the  Elsdon  and  Reed  water  Trust  should  be  continued  untit  1st 
November  1880  ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

23.  That  the  Mansfield  and  Tibshelf  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1880,and  no  longer;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be 
payable. 

24.  That  the  Nottingham  and  Loughborough  Trust  should  be  continued  until 
1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer ;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls 
on  the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  200  /.  per  annum  ;  and  that 
no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payahle. 

25.  That  the  Botley  and  Newlan4  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1880  and  no  longer;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on 
the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  550  I.  per  annum ;  that  no 
interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable;  and  that  the  Motley  toll-gate  should 
be  removed  beyond  Elm's  Farm. 

26  That  the  Stokenchurchand  Woodstock  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1878,  and  no  longer;  that  no  money  should  be  expended  out  of 
the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the  roads ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  he 
payable. 

27-  That  the  Stokenchurch  and  Woodstock,  Islip  Branch  Trust,  should  be 
continued  until  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer  ;  that  no  money  should 
be  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the  roads ;  and  that  no  interest  on 
the  debt  should  he  payable. 

28.  That  the  Bishop's  Castle  (First  District)  Trust  should  be  continued  until 
1st  May  1878,  and  no  longer;  that  no  money  should  be  expended  out  of 
the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the  roads ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be 
payable. 

29.  That  the  Minsterley  and  Churchstoke  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1879,  and  no  longer ;  and  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on 
the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  250  L  per  annum. 

30.  That  the  Crewkerne  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November  18/9, 
and  no  longer ;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the 
roads  should  not  be  less  than  500  /.  per  annum ,  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt 
should  be  payahle. 

31.  That  the  Burton-on-Trent  and  Abhot's  Bromley  Trust  should  be  con 
tinued  until  1st  November  1882,  and  no  longer;  and  that  no  interest  on  the 
debt  should  be  payable. 

32.  That  the  Cannock  and  Penkridge  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1880,  and  no  longer ;  and  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls 
on  the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  100  /.  per  annum. 

33.  That  the  Handsworth  and  Perry  Barr,  United,  Trust  should  be  continued 
until  1st  Not  ember  1879,  and  no  longer;  and  that  the  amount  expended  out  of 
the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  500  L  per  annum. 

34.  That  the  Hanley  and  Bucknall  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  May 
1878,  and  no  longer ;  that  no  money  should  be  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on  the 
repair  of  the  roads ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

35.  That  the  Rugeley  and  Stone,  and  Branches,  Trust  should  be  continued 
until  1st  November  1882* and  no  longer;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt 
should  be  payable. 

36.  That  the  Stone,  Lane  End,  and  Trentham  Trust  should  be  continued 
until  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of 
the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  350  /.  per  annum ; 
and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  he  payable. 
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37-  That  the  Uttoxeter  and  Stoke,  and  Millwich  and  Sandon  Trust  should  be 
continued  until  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer  ;  that  the  amount  expended 
out  of  the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  70  /.  par 
annum  ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

36.  That  the  Reigate  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November  1881, 
and  no  longer ;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on  the  repair  of  the 
roads  should  not  be  less  than  800/.  per  annum ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the 
debt  should  be  payable. 

39.  That  the  Beverley  and  Kexby  Bridge,  and  Beverley,  Molescroft,  fee, 
United  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November  1881,  and  no  longer; 
that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  toils  on  the  repair  of  the  roads  should 
not  be  less  than  1,000  /.  per  annum ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should 
be  payable. 

40.  That  the  Dunford  District  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November 
1879,  and  no  longer ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

41.  That  the  Hedon  and  Hull  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st  November 
1878,  and  no  longer;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on  the  repair 
of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  300  /.,  and  should  not  exceed  320/. ;  and 
that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

42.  That  the  Hull  and  Hedon  (New)  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1881,  and  no  longer;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on 
the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  100  /.,  and  should  not  exceed 
120  /.  per  annum ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

43.  That  the  Leeds  and  Collingham  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1878,  and  no  longer;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on 
the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  300  /.,  and  should  not  exceed 
350  /. ;  and  that  no  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  payable. 

44.  That  the  York  to  Oswaldkirk  Bank  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1881,  and  no  longer ;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on 
the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  200  /.,  and  should  not  exceed 
220 1,  per  annum  ;  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  debt  should  be  reduced 
to  2  /.  per  cent.* 

45.  That  the  Carnarvonshire  (Old)  Trust  should  be  continued  until  1st 
November  1882,  and  no  longer;  that  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  tolls  on 
the  repair  of  the  roads  should  not  be  less  than  1,500  /.  per  annum ;  and  that 
the  rate  of  iuterest  on  the  debt  should  be  reduced  to  2  L  per  cent. 

46.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  your  Committee 
in  regard  to  each  Trust  referred  to  them : — 

-  I.  — 


County. 

Name  op  Trust. 

Arrangements. 

Term. 

Derby    - 

Hants    - 
Northumberland     - 

Nottingham,  Third  District    - 
Southampton,  South  District  • 
Elsdon  and  Reedwater   - 

No  interest  payable  - 

1  November  1878 
1  November  1880. 
1  November  1880. 

*  As  to  the  York  and  Oswaldkirk  Bank  Trust,  the  following  letter  was  handed  in  to  the  Committee  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Trust :— "  To  Jonathan  Gray,  Esq,,  Yorks,  10th  October  1829,  Combe  Florey,  Taunton. 
My  dear  Sir, — Nobody  can  more  sincerely  wish  the  prosperity  of  the  road  from  York  to  Oswaldkirk  than 
I  do.  I  wish  to  you  hard  materials,  diligent  trustees,  gentle  convexity,  fruitful  tolls,  cleanly  gutters, 
obedient  parishes,  favouring  justices,  and  every  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,  which  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  human  highway.  These  are  my  wishes,  but  I  can  only  wish,  I  cannot  from  the  bottom  «rf 
Somersetshire  attend  in  person,  as  a  letter  (2s.  6  d.  postage)  yesterday  invited  me  to  do.  Perhaps  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  scratch  my  name  out  of  the  list  of  trustees.  You  would  be  extremely  pleased  with 
this  beautiful  spot  in  a  very  beautiful  county.  Friendships  and  acquaintances  are  not  speedily  replaced, 
but  as  far  as  outward  circumstances  I  am  quite  satisfied.    If  ever  you  come  to  this  county  1  shall  be  very 

f lad  to  see  you.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  respect  and  good  will,  yours  truly,  Sydney  Smith,  Combe 
lorey,  Taunton,  10th  October  1829.  I  shall  think,  on  the  15th,  of  my  friends  at  the  White  Bear  at 
Stillington.  How  honourable  to  English  gentlemen,  tbat  once  or  twice  every  month  half  the  men  of 
fortune  in  England  are  jammed  together  at  the  White  Bear,  crushed  into  a  mass  at  the  Three  Pigeons,  or 
perspiring  intensely  at  the  Green  Dragon." 
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County. 


Salop 


merset 


Stafford 


Surrey 
Sussex 

Worcester 
York 


Carnarvon 


Flint 


Name  op  Trust. 


Bishop's  Castle,  First  District 
Minsterley  and  Churchstoke  - 


Crewkerne 


Minehead  Roads  - 

Burton-on-Trent  and  Abbot's  Brom- 
ley. 
Cannock  and  Penkridge 

Handsworth  and  Perry  Barr,United 

Hanleyand  Bucknall    - 

Rugeley  and  Stone,  and  Branches - 
Stone,  Lane  End,  and  Trentham     - 

Uttoxeter  and  Stoke,  and  Millwich 
and  San  don. 

Wolverhampton,  Old    - 
Reigate 


Brighton,  Skoreham,  and  Lancing 
Cowfold  and  Henfield,  Old    - 
Mayfield  and  Wadhurst 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Maresfield    - 

Stourbridge,  United      - 

Beverley  and  Kexby  Bridge,  and 
Beverley,  Molescroft,&c,  United. 

Doncaster  and  Selby      - 
Dunford  District  - 
Hedon  and  Hull  - 


Holme-lane  End  and  Heckmond- 

wike, 
Holmfirth  District         - 
Hull  and  Hedon,  New  - 


Keighley  and  Kendal,  Yorkshire 
District. 

Leeds  and  Collingham  - 


Wakefield  and  AusterlandU 
York  to  Oswaldkirk  Bank 


Carnarvonshire,  Old 


Mold  and  Broughton,  and  Branch 


Arrangements. 


No  money  to  be  spent  in  repair  of  roads; 

no  interest  payable. 
Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be 

not  les9  than  250/.  per  annum. 

Amotfnt  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be 
not  less  than  500  /.  per  annum ;  no  interest 
payable. 


No  interest  payable 


Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be 

not  less  than  100/.  per  annum* 
Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be 

not  less  than  500  L  per  annum. 
No  money  to  be  spent  in  repair  of  roads; 

no  interest  payable. 
No  interest  payable    - 
Amount  expended  m  repair  of  roads  to  be 

not  less  than  350/.  per  annum ;  no  interest 

payable. 
Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to   be 

not  less  than  70  L  per  annum ;  no  interest 

payable. 


Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be 
not  less  than  800  /.  per  annum ;  no  interest 
payable. 


Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be 


not  less    than    1,000/. 
interest  payable. 


per   annum ;    no 


No  interest  payable     - 

Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be 

not  less  than  300/.,  and  limited  to  320/.; 

no  interest  payable. 


Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be  not 
less  than  100/.,  and  limited  to  120/.  per 
annum ;  no  interest  payable. 


Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be  not 
less  than  300/.,  and  limited  to  860/.;  no 
interest  payable. 

Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be  not 
less  than  200  /.,  and  limited  to  220  /.  per 
annum ;  rate  of  interest  to  be  reduced  to 
2  L  per  cent. 


Amount  expended  in  repair  of  roads  to  be  not 
less  thai)  1 ,500  Z.  per  annum ;  rate  of  interest 
to  be  reduced  to  2  /.  per  cent. 


Termtfer^ 

theTnsta 

not  to  coatiti 


1  May  1«78. 
1  November^ 

1  November^ 

1  NoTemberHq 

1  November^ 

1  November  l$ 

1  November^ 

1  May  \m. 

1  Novemkiiftj 
1  November^ 

1  November* 

1  November^ 
1  November^ 


1  No?  ember& 
1  NovemkriC 
I  No?ember!'~ 
I  November!* 

1  November!", 
1  November 


1  November!-" 
1  November!^ 
1  November!?^ 


1  NoremkrlC 

I  November]' 
1  November  IK 


1  November 
1  November:* 


1  NoveabfflJ- 
1  NovemW* 


1  November!- 


1  Novemberlv 
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Friday,  9  th  March  1877- 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Lord  George  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Salt. 


Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


Lord  George  Cavendish  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Hdston  Turnpike  Trust* 
Mr.  Frederick  Hill  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer. 

Owler  Bar  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Hallewell,  Mr.  Thomas  Fidler,  and  Mr.  William  Hatter sUy,  were  severally 
examined. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  That  this  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire — (Mr.  Went- 
worth Beaumont). — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Beach. 
Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 


Noes,  4. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Salt. 


Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer;  that 
the  toll  for  every  horse  or  other  beast  drawing  any  waggon,  wain,  oart  (or  other  such 
like  carriage),  or  any  taxable  conveyance  with  not  more  than  two  wheels,  to  be  reduced 
to  Sd. 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee,  having  been  informed  that  a  large  number  of  Trusts 
are  still  in  existence,  whose  terms  will  not  expire  for  some  years,  are  of  opinion  that  such 
as  are  insolvent,  and  such  as  are  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which  their  Acts  were 
obtained,  should  be  scheduled  in  the  Continuance  Act  of  1877  for  consideration  in  1878. 

Bridport,  First  District,  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  John  L.  Kiison  and  Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradjield  were  severally  examined. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Cavendish  Bridge  and  Hulland  Ward  Turnpike  Trust- 
Mr.  W.  IL  Sale  was  examined. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer;  that  no 
further  interest  be  allowed. 

Honiton  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Horace  Mules  and  Mr.  George  Blackburn  were  severally  examined. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 
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Presteigne  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr,  William  Daggs  was  examined. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

.Sherborne  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Charles  Bartletl  was  examined. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  13/A  March  1877- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Lord  George  Cavendish  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Beach. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Salt. 


Lord  Henry  Thynne. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 
Mr.  George  Clive. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 


Lyme  Regis  Turnpike  Trust,  and  Lyme  Regis,  Crewkerne  Branch, 

Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hittman  was  examined  in  respect  of  these  Trusts. 

Mr  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined  in  support  of  Petition  of  Traders  of  Lyme 
Regis,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trusts  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Gosport,  Bishop's  Waltham,  &c,  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  TV.  Kelsall  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Mr.  John  Paddon,  Chairman  of  the  Trust,  was  also  examined. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of 
Titchfield,  &c,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  the  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer,  and 
that  no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Titchfield  and  Cosham  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  W.  Kelsall  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined  in  support  of  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of 
Titchfield  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  the  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer,  and 
that  no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Minchinhampton,  Tetbury  and  Bisley  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Robert  Clark  Paul  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined  in  support  of  a  Petition  of  Landowners  in  the 
district,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Southampton  (South  District)  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  H.  D.  M.  Page  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined  in  support  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Fox. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880. 
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Ashford  and  Ham-street  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Halle  It  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of 
Orlestone,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer ;  and 
that  no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Bethersden  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  James  Fraser  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Captain  T.  Pattinson,  a  Bondholder,  was  also  examined. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  also  examined. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer;  that 
no  further  interest  be  allowed,  and  that  parish  aid  shall  not  exceed  70  /. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  16fA  March  1877- 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Lord  George  Cavendish  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 


Sir  Bobert  Anstruther. 
Mr.  George  Clive. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 


Mailing  and  Strood  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Noble  Dudlow  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Edioin  Bradfield  was  examined  on  behalf  of  Shopkeepers,  &c,  of  Snodland. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer ;  that 
all  arrears  of  interest  be  extinguished ;  that  no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Canterbury  and  Barham  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Thomas  Norman  Wightwiek  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined  on  behalf  of  Inhabitants  of  Canterbury, 
against  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer;  that 
no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Dover  to  Sandgate  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Richard  Hart  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  examined,  in  support  of  Corporation  of  Folkestone, 
against  continuance  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  E.  W.  N.  Knocker,  Town  Clerk  of  Dover,  was  also  examined. 

Mr.  John  Minter  was  examined  on  behalf  of  Inhabitants  of  Sandgate. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Cripps  was  also  examined  on  behalf  of  some  Bondholders. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Goudhurst  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  George  Hinds  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 
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Wigan  and  Preston,  North  of  Yarrow,  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Richard  Finch  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Mr.  John  Porter  wa»  also  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Leylaad  Hundred  Higluraj 
Board,  &c. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Louth  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Henry  Frederick  Valentine  Falhner  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer;  that 
no  money  be  spent  on  repairs ;  that  no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  20th  March  1877- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Lord  George  Cavendish  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Salt 


Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont 

Mr.  Clare  Bead. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 


Spilsby  Turnpike  Trust. 

Captain  J.  W.  Preston  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Mr.  B.  B.  Dyer  was  examined  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  certain  Landowners 
against  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer;  that 
no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Botley  and  Newland  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  P.  Walsh  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Mr.  Robert  Hawkins  was  also  examined  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  Corporation  of 
Oxford  against  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Mr.  Frederick  Morell  was  also  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer;  that 
not  less  than  550  /.  be  expended  on  the  repair  of  the  road ;  that  the  toll-bar  be  removed 
beyond  Elms  Farm,  according  to  agreement,  and  that  no  further  interest  be  allowed  on 
the  debt 

Stokenchurch  and  Woodstock  Turnpike  Trust,  and  Stokenchurch  ([slip  Branch) 

Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Davenport  was  examined  in  respect  of  these  Trusts. 

Mr.  F.  Morell  was  also  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Board. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  also  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Bondholders. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That  the  Trusts  be  continued  until  the  1st  Novem- 
ber 1878,  and  no  longer;  that  no  money  be  spent  on  the  roads,  and  no  interest  be 
allowed  "-(Mr.  Chore  Mead).— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Salt 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Clare  Read. 


Noes,  2. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont 


Resolved,  That  the  Trusts  be  continued  until  the  1st  of  November  1878,  and  no  long** 
that  no  money  be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads,  and  that  no  further  interest  be  allows 
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Mansfield  and  Titebelf  Turapiie  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Radford  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Resolved,  That  the  TniBt  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer,  a 
that  no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Nottingham  and  Loughborough  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  W.  Gibson,  jun.,  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  J2*  Marsland  was  also  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Bondholders. 

Revoked,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer,  and  th 
no  further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  200  £  per  annum  be  spent  in  repairs. 

Elsdcm  and  Reedwater  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Edward  Lawson  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  until  1st  November  1880,  and  that  no  forth 
interest  be  allowed. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  23rd  March  1877. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont  in  the  Chair ; 
Afterwards,  Lord  George  Cavendish  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Salt 

Sir  Kobert  Anstruther. 

Mr.  Clare  Read. 

Mr.  Spenoer  Stanhope. 


Mr.  George  Clive. 
Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 


Burton-on- Trent  and  Abbot's  Bromley  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  William  Small  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1882,  and  no  longer ;  that : 
further  interest  be  allowed. 

Wolverhampton,  Old  District,  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Henry  Kitson  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer. 

Cannock  and  Penkridge' Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Nevitt  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer;  that  i 
less  than  100  /.  per  annum  be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

Bishops  Castle,  First  District,  Turnpike  Trust. 

The  Earl  of  Powis  (a  Member  of  the  Upper  House)  was  examined  in  respect  of  ti 
Trust 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  May  1878,  and  no  longer;  that 
further  interest  be  allowed  ;  that  no  money  be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

Minsterley  and  Churchstoke  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  T.  M.  How  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer ;  that  i 
less  than  250  /.  per  annum  be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 
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Wakefield  and  Austerlands  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  John  Henry  Abbey  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1882,  and  no  longer. 

Crewkerne  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Hussey  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Sparkes  was  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Bondholders. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  BradfUld  was  examined  in  support  of  the  Petitions  of  certain  Fanners 
and  Inhabitants  of  Crewxerne,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer;  that 
not  less  than  500  L  be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads ;  that  no  further  interest  be 
allowed, 

Handsworth  and  Perry  Barr  United  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ginger  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer;  that  not 
less  than  500/.  per  annum  be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock 


Tuesday,  27  th  March  1877. 
_ f- 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Lord  George  Cavendish  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont 
Lord  Henry  Thynne. 
Mr.  Salt 


Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 

Mr.  Clare  Bead. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 


Hanley  and  Bucknall  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Elliott  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Mr.  Arthur  Challinor  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lobley  were  also  examined  in  support  of  Locil 
Board  of  Hanley,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  May  1878,  and  no  longer;  that  no  money 
be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads ;  that  no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Rugeley  and  Stone,  and  Branches  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  George  Wxllmot  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1882,  and  no  longer;  that 
no  further  interest  be  allowed. 

Stone,  Lane  End,  apd  Trentham  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Cooper  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer;  that  no 
further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  350  /.  per  annum  be  spent  on  the  repair 
of  the  roads. 

Uttoxeter  and  Stoke,  and  Milwich  and  Sandon  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Edward  John  Blair  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust    * 
Mr.  Ralph  Stevenson,  a  Bondholder,  was  also  examined. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1880,  and  no  longer;  that  no 
further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  70  /.  per  annum  be  spent  on  the  repair  of 
the  roads. 
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Doncaster  and  Selby  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  William  W.  Willvkh  and  Mr.  Thomas  Newman  Bunt  were  examined  in  respect  of 
this  Trust. 

Mr.  Robert  John  Parker  was  also  examined  in  support  of  the  Petitions  of  the  Town* 
ships  on  the  road,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Keigate  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  John  Lees  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust, 

Mr.  John  E.  Bradfield  was  also  examined  in  support  of  the  Petitions  of  Landowners, 
&a,  from  Carshalton,  Cheam,  Ewell,  Keigate,  Redhill,  Horley,  Sutton,  Kingswood  and 
Banstead,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1881,  and  no  longer;  that  no 
further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  800  L  per  annum  be  spent  on  the  repair 
of  the  roads. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  May  1st,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  1st  May  1877. 


MEMBER8   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Lord  Henry  Thynne. 
Mr  Salt. 


Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Beach. 


In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Brighton,  Shoreham  and  Lancing  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  William  John  Williams  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield  was  also  examined  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  Brighton, 
&c,  against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer. 

Stourbridge  United  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  George  Wilmot  was  examined  in  respect  of  the  Trust. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire  on  1st  November  next. 

Beverley,  and  Kexby  Bridge,  and  Molescroft,  &c.,  United  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1881,  and  no  longer;  that 
no  further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  1,000  /.  per  annum  be  spent  on  the  repair 
of  the  roads. 

Nottingham,  Third  District,  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Philip  Hubbersty  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1878. 

Tunbridge  Wells  and  Maresfield  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  John  Lewis  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  John  Edwin  Bradfield,  in  behalf  of  certain  traders,  was  also  examined  against 
the  continuance  of  the  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 
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Dunfbrd  District  Turnpike  Trurt. 

Mr.  Harry  Ileeley  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and  one  of  the  Bondholders,  was 
examined. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Booth,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  John  Turner,  and  Mr.  William  Harpin,  certA 
landowners,  was  also  examined. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer;  that  no 
further  interest  be  allowed. 

Holmfirth  District  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  .Harry  Heeley  waa  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust- 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Booth  was  examined  on  behalf  of  certain  residents  in  the  district, 
against  the  continuance  of  the  Trust 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  allowed  to  expire. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local  Govera- 
ment  Board,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  containing  the  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  agreed  upon  on  the  9th  ultimo,  and  stating  that  the  matter  was  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  Trusts  be  allowed  to  expire  on' 1st  November  next:— 

Oaketborpe  and  Ash  borne. 

Lightpill  and  Birdlip. 

Stroud,  Cainscross,  and  Minchinhampton,  Lower  Division. 

Stroud,  Cainscross,  and  Minchinhampton>  Upper  Division. 

Strand  and  Chalford. 

Stoekbridge  and  Basingstoke. 

Leominster  and  Ledbury. 

Canterbury  and  Sandwich. 

Wadhurst  and  West  Farleigh. 

Bolton  and  Nightingales. 

Nottingham  and  Mansfield. 

Nottingham  and  Newhaven,  First  District* 

Charlbury  Roads. 

Cowfold  and  Henfield,  Old. 

Mayfield  and  Wadhurst. 

Holme  Lane  End  and  Heckmondwike. 

Keighley  and  Kendal,  Yorkshire  District. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  4th  Mmf  1877- 


MEMBER*  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Salt. 

Lord  Henry  Thynne. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Clare  Bead. 


Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Wilbrahaw  Egertan. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther. 


Hedon  and  Hull  Turnpike  Trust 
Mr.  William  Watson  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust 
Mr,  ChmrUs  Spilman  Todd,  Town  Ckrk  of  Hull,  was  also  examined. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1878,  and ^ longer^ 

no  further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  300  £  nor  more  than  320  £  per  w» 

be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 
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Hull  and  Hedon  (New)  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Arthur  Iveson,  jun.,  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Mr.  Charles  Spilman  Todd,  Town  Clerk  of  Hull,  was  also  examined. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1881,  and  no  longer;  that  no 
further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  100  /.  nor  more  than  120  /.  per  annum  be 
spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

Leeds  and  Collingham  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood  Teale  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1878,  and  no  longer;  that  no 
further  interest  be  allowed ;  that  not  less  than  300  /.  nor  more  than  350  /.  per  annum 
be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

York  to  Oswaldkirk  Bank  Turnpike  Trust. 

Mr.  William  Gray  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1881,  and  no  longer;  that  the 
interest  be  reduced  to  2  per  cent. ;  that  not  less  than  200  /.  nor  more  than  220  /.  per 
annum  be  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

Carnarvonshire,  Old,  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Oioen  Jones  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1882,  and  no  longer;  that  the 
interest  be  reduced  to  2  per  cent. ;  that  not  less  than  1,500  I  per  annum  be  spent  on 
the  repair  of  the  roads. 

Mold  and  Broughton  and  Branch  Turnpike  Trust. 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas  Keene  was  examined  in  respect  of  this  Trust. 
Resolved,  That  the  Trust  be  continued  till  1st  November  1879,  and  no  longer. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  15th  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  \bth  May  1877. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Lord  George  Cavendish  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 
Sir  Eobert  Anstruther. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 


Mr.  Salt. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton. 


DRAFT  EEPORT  read  the  first  and  second  time,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Question,  That  this  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House,  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Ordered,  To  Report. 
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